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Errata. 


Page  8,  line  7 ; for  [Ellington]  read  [Elton]. 

Page  8,  line  16 ; for  Ellington  read  Elton. 

Page  16,  line  31 ; for  Nemoean  read  Nemgean. 

Page  21,  line  1 ; for  Dulc  read  Dulce. 

Page  161,  line  8 ; for  Dich  6 the  Fens  read  DicJc  o'  the  Fens. 

Page  263,  line  23  ; Jor  Edmd.  read  Edward. 

Page  277,  line  26  ; for  1671  read  1691. 

Page  282,  last  line  hut  one  of  the  note  ; for  post  Eeformation  read  pr^- 
Keformation. 

Page  286,  line  21 ; for  indited  read  indicted. 


Page  401,  line  9 ; for  Randall  read  Kendall. 
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Tattersall,  322 
Taverner,  333 
Tavlford,  3 
Tayllard,  229 
Tavlor,  Tayler,  2,  4, 53, 
69.  72,  96,  157,  178, 
188,  299,  300 
Teamer,  Themer,  100 
Temple,  107 


Temsford,  333 
Teringham,  71 
Thickpenny,  152 
Thimblebv,  106 
Thirkill,  61,  404 
Thomas,  70,  82-3,  290 
Thompson,  53-4,  107, 
123-4,  308 
Thorburn,  72 
Thornbrough,  341 
Thornhill,  53 
Thornton,  69,  127-8, 

332 

Thorowsrood,  6-8 
Thorp,  Thorpe,  74,  87, 
201,  401,  de,  297 
Throgmorton,  65 
Thurlow,  396 
Thurstuu,  195 
Tilson,  46,  150 
Timbs,  46 

Tindall,  Tvudall.  124-5, 
199,  247 
Tinsley,  342 
Tiploft,  115 
Tippany,  163 
Titloe,  354 
Todd,  2,  72 
Tolladay,  153 
Tomlinson,  53 
Tompson,  134 
Tomson,  Torasun,  46, 
333,  390 
Tookie,  93 
Toon,  61 
Topping,  333 
Totnalf,  70 
To  well,  124 
Towers,  107,  354 
Townley,  63 
Tosie,  357 
Trafford,  403 
Trede,  310 
Tregeter,  de,  309 
Tremaine,  4 
Tresh,  255 
Treswell,  87 
Trowell,  27,  198 
Trubevile,  de,  223 
Trueblood,  201 
Trusedale,  4 
Tuckney,  90 
Tudenham,  312 
Turfrida,  349 
Turketvl,  245,  252 
Turner,  47, 63,112,124, 
165 

Tuthill,  294 


Tydde,  83 
Tyrers,  342 

UfEngton,  192 
U1  fey  tel  38.  319 
Ullvat.  Ulyat,  22-3, 
69,  342 

Underwood,  333 

Vamplew,  123 
Van  de  Walle,  113 
Veary,  63 
Vere,  lord,  74 
Vermuden,  71,  357 
Vernam,  3,  4 
Vernat,  71 
Verney,  333 
Vernov,  123 
Ville,  46 
Vurley,  342 

Waddelow,  401 
Wagg,  201 

Wake,  124,  224,  250, 
349,  de,  389 
Wakeling,  333 
Wakerlee,  de,  387 
Walcot,  46,  121,  123 
Waldegrave,  281 
Waleis,  de,  309 
Waleran,  207 
Walgrave,  333 
Walker,  13,  124,  128, 
148,  301 
Waller,  63,  268 
Wallet,  157 
Wallis,  124 
Wallman,  170 
Walsingham,  396 
Waltheof,  37-8,  138. 
319 

Walton,  41, 83, 119,343 
Wandby,  119 
Wandisford,  101 
Wantey,  333 
Wanton,  de,  119 
Wantor,  47 
Wants,  58 
Warberton,  46 
Ward,  Warde.  34.  89, 
96-7,  199,  343 
Wardeboys,  de,  224 
Ware,  119 
Warner,  123,  268 
Warren.  53,  123,  167, 
372,  405,  earl.  385 
Warrenne,  de,  207 
^Varrington,  346 
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Warton,  95 
Warwick,  earl,  46 
Waterhouse,  164,  171 
Waters,  58,  364 
Watson,  64,  107,  123, 
167,  194,  333,  399 
Wattle,  4 
Wayneford,  32 
Weandling,  153 
Weatherall,  34 
Weeding,  32 
Weight,  60,  307 
Welby,  107 
Weld,  108-9 
Well,  333 
Well,  de,  42 
Welles,  284 
Welstead,  63 
Wende,  156 
Wermington,  de,  141 
West,  64 
Wetenhall,  63 
Whalley,  297-8 
Whatton,  120 
Whealer,  110 
Wheatley,  333 
Whisker,  163 
Whitacre,  268 
White,  Whyt,  30,  53-4, 
228,  375 
Whiteigh,  46 
Whitehead,  401 
Whitfield,  123 
Whitlock,  46-7 
Whitmore,  342 
Whitston,  122 
Whittam,  123 
Whitteby,  de,  388 


Whyley,  342 
Whyri,  224 
Wibday,  153 
Wightman,  315 
Wiglesworth,  100 
Wiidbore,  Wyldbore, 
109,  121,  388 
Wilders,  343 
Wildfowl,  230 
Wiles,  53 
Wilkes,  63 
Wilkin,  127 
Wilkinson,  Wilkenson, 
90,  123,  337,  342 
Willard,  89 
Willesby,  107 
Williams,  4,  41,  101 
Willougbie,  134-6 
Willoughby,  de,  lord, 
142-6,  337 
Willowby,  4 
Willy s,  lord,  46 
Wilsby,  46 

Wilson,  6.3,  123-4,  199, 
343 

Wiltshire,  298 
Winbush,  333 
Winch,  107 
Winchester,  bp.,  204, 
397,  399 
Windham,  399 
Windle,  342 
Wing,  123 
Wingfield,  4,  297-8 
Winkley,  333,  343 
Wiseman,  33 
Witlesseye,  82 
Witmore,  333 


Wittara,  333 
Wittelbury,  411 
Woldhyrst,  de,  223 
Wolmer,  310 
Wolsey,  411 
Womack,  124,  163 
Wood,  201,  342 
WoodlDridge,  200 
Woodriff , 202 
Woods,  109,  342 
Woodward,  283 
Woolhouse,  293 
Worcester,  bp.,  397-8, 
408-9 

Worlidge,  14-18 
Worrend,  163 
Wortham,  63 
Wortley,  121-2 
Wrancher,  342 
Wren,  257 

Wright,  63,  67,  110-1, 
120,  203,  333,  401 
Wulfgate,  318-9 
Wyche,Weche,Weech, 
Wich,  161,  161-2, 
192-4 

Wyers,  307 
Wylburne,  167 
Wylde,  Wilde,  63,  270 
Wyntryngham,  388 
Wyoth,  224 

Yates,  343 
Yeats,  333 
York,  duke,  388 
Young,  69,  390,  399 
Ypres,  de,  207 
Yspania,  de,  225 
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Abbotsbury,  379 
Aberavon,  380 
Aberbrolhock,  373 
Aberdeen,  222 
Abingdon  Pigotts,  231 
Abton.  374 
Acholl,  89 
Adbaston,  384 
Adderley,  384 
Addingham,  377 
Adlington,  37G 
Adston,  64 
Ailsworth,  375 
Albourne,  378 
Algarkirk,  93,  139 
Algiers,  269 
Alne,  379 

Alresford,  New,  374 
Alston,  379,  382 
Altcar,  376 
Alveley,  379 
Araesbury,  377 
Ampleforth,  377 
Ampthill,  88 
Anerlia,  East,  6,  300, 
408 

Anstey,  378 
Appleton,  381 
Ardsley,  E.,  382 
Arrington,  63 
Arundel,  204 
Asgarby,  277 
Ashbourn,  196 
Ashley,  382 
Ashwell,  64,  72-3 
Aspath,  249 
A'^ton,  384 
Aswardby,  376 
Audlem,  376 
Aversham,  73 
Axholme,  367,  370 
Aylesbury,  373,  377 
Aynesford,  376 
Ayot,  381 

Eagnall,  383 


Bainton,  120-1 
Bampton.  277 
Bangor,  278 
Barlaston,  379 
Barlby,  381 
Barlow,  383 
Barnack,  64-6,  72-3, 
113,  121-3,  280-1, 
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Barnwell,  10,  218,  373 
Barrow,  376 
Barton  Leonard,  382 
Barv/ay,  308 
Baschurch,  383 
Bascot,  374 
Basingbourne,  63,  388 
Baston,  156,  367 
Battersea,  381 
Battlefield,  376 
Bedford,  74 
Beech  Hampstead,  224 
Beeston,  382 
Beet,  333 
Belvoir,  370 
Benenden,  257 
Bengeo,  6 
Bengeworth,  378 
Berwick,  394 
Berkely,  376 
Bermondsey,  377 
Berriew,  384 
Berswick,  374 
Bevis  Hall,  286 
Bewdley,  375 
Bierton,  374 
Bighton,  377 
Billericay,  381 
Bilston,  384 
Binbrook,  376 
Bishop  Thornton,  376 
Bishop’s  Lavington,259 
Blackrod,  379 
Blacktoft,  376 
- Blidworth,  374 
Bliton,  90 
Bloswich,  381 


Blundeston,  267 
Bluntisham,  7,  12-14, 
55,  86 

Bolingbroke,  291-2 
Bolterstone,  383 
Boothby  Pannell,  90 
Borough  Fen,  130-1, 

248 

Bosley,  381 

Boston,  47-8,  70,  90, 
94,  107.  139,  143-4, 
151,  163,  173,  187, 
260,  266,  290,  292, 
296,  306,  323,  366 
Bosworth,  380 
Botolphbridge,  104 
Bottisham,  36-7,  62 
Bourne,  64,  75,  175, 
260-1,  263,  324-5, 

349,  367,  370 
Bournemouth,  325 
Boxley.  94 
Brabant,  269 
Brace  Meole,  376 
Brackley,  152 
Bradford,  380 
Bradley,  376 
Bradshaw,  381 
Brampton,  373 
Branhope,  380 
Bransby,  379 
Branston,  90 
Breedon,  383 
Brentwood,  379 
Brewood,  383 
Brickton,  123 
Bridgeford,  E.,  381 
Brighton,  378 
Brigmiston,  380 
Brimpton,  74 
Brinkboru,  380 
Brinkworth,  378 
Bristol,  204,  208 
Broom,  382 

Brotherhouse,  92,  247, 

249 
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Broughton  Astley,  381 
Brvn  Eglwys,  378 
Buckdeu,  3,84,  271,381 
Buckerell,  376 
Buck  worth,  7,  119 
Bullwell,  380 
Bungay,  376 
Bunhill  Kow,  378 
Burghill,  384 
Burkby,  381 
Burley,  298,  387 
Burnt  Fen,  276 
Burthorp,  42 
Burton,  228 
Burvvell,  167,  293-4, 
344-5 

Bury,  32,  118-9 
Butterton,  382 
Buttws  Gwerfil,  382 
By  bun  bury,  384 

Caistor,  282 
Calais,  298 
Caldon,  383 
Calverton,  378 
Cambridge,  48-9,  61-3, 
67,  82-4,  89,  94,  97, 
107,  114-5,  117,  137, 
151,  153-4,  158,  164, 
217-9,  220-1,  227-8, 
266,  258-9,  269, 
277-80, 286,  298,  305, 
311-2,  314,  324, 

339- 40,  352-3,  381, 
399 

Canada,  33 
Canford,  Gt.,  378 
Carbrook,  148-9 
Cardiff,  317-8 
Carlton,  378 
Carolina,  S.,  314 
Castle  Acre,  149 
Castle  Church,  384 
Castle  Hayes,  373 
Castle  Eising,  105 
Castor,  129 
Catteley,  266 
Catworth,  8 
Caxton,  218 
Chadesley  Corbet,  376 
Chapelthorpe,  381 
Charlestown,  279 
Chart,  382 
Chatham,  217,  382 
Chatteris,  120,  197, 

340- 1 

Chean,  375 
Chelsea,  269 


Cherry  Hinton,  62 
Chester,  94.  383-4 
Chestei  toni,  312 
Chesterton,  53,  82,  298 
Chelton,  381 
Chils worth,  375 
Chilton,  226,  376 
Chisleton,  373 
Chorlton,  381 
Cliff e.  King’s,  42,  73, 
386  ' 

Clonfert,  278 
Cloot,  260 

Clow's  Cross,  20,  137 
Clun,  378 
Clyney,  380 
Coates,  334 
Cobham,  373 
Cobwell,  376 
Colchester,  216-7,  378 
Collingborne,  379 
Collyweston,  143,  145 
Colne,  55-6,  66,  86 
Colsterworth,  2 
Coltingworth,  E.,  383 
Congleton,  374 
Conington,  111,  218, 
277,  320,  373 
Copenhall,  383 
Coppal,  377 
Corby,  370 
Coreby,  378 
Corfe,  216 
Corwen,  380 
Cottenham,  197,  226, 
256,  373 
Cotterstock,  388 
Cottesmore,  389 
Coveney,  9,  356 
Coventry,  374 
Cowbit,  246,  260-1, 
367 

Cranford,  121 
Crediton,  375 
Cressy  Hall,  263 
Cromer,  374,  380 
Crosby,  Gt.,  380 
Crost,  379 
Croston,  375 
Crowland,  12,  21,  24, 
37-8,  41-3,  68,  138, 
141,  150-1,  161,  192, 
236-9,  241-52,  265, 
267,284,294-5,318-9, 
346-9,  402-3 
Croxton,  89,  226,  266-7 
Cuburst,  381 
Culohetch,  375 


Darwent,  377 

Daw’lislj,  ;H7 
Deeping,  Market,  156, 
176,  197,  209,  2il, 
245.  249-50.  271, 

294-5,297.300,336-7, 
349,  364-70,  391 
Deeping,  S.  James,  349 
Deeping,  S.  Nicholas, 
364 

Deeping,  West,  83,  297 
Denbigh,  376 
Denney,  82 
Denton,  278 
Dereham,  E.,  112 
Deritend,  374 
Devizes,  214 
Dewsbury,  380 
Ditton,  63,  82 
Doddington,  71-2,  85, 
340 

Doddleston,  380 
Doddrington,  374 
Doggerbank,  371 
Donnington,  142 
Dorchester,  374,  378 
Dorsington,  377 
Dover,  197 
Dowesby,  209-10,  297 
Dowls,  380 

Downham,  20-1,  85, 97, 
203 

Dowsdale,  248 
Drayton,  375,  333 
Dullingham,  164, 
309-10 
Dunbar,  374 
Duns,  41 
Dunsby,  227-8 
Dunstrew,  374 
Durham,  390,  399 
Dwygyfylch,  378 

Ealing,  373 
Earith,  12,  13,  56,  83, 
86,  378 

Easington,  380 
Easingwould,  382 
Eastbourne,  325 
Easton,  197,  277 
Easton  Neston,  285 
Eastrea,  83,  219 
Eastwood,  378 
Eaton,  3 
Ecclesall,  383 
Edenfield,  381 
Edengale,  373 
Edeuham,  116 
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Edge  ware,  378 
Effingham,  377 
Efflwvs  Each,  380 
Eldeniall,  12.  228-30 
Elinton,  378 
Ellenhall,  378 
Ellerton,  384-5 
Ellington,  8 
Elm,  256, 265,  302-4 
Elmham,  395 
Eltislev.  231 
Elton,  7,  197,  278-9, 
411 

EIt,  27-8,  31,  41,  48-9, 
53,  75,  82-3,  84.  86, 
95-7,  10.3,  115,  149, 
178,  18b-7,  197,  215, 
230,  256,  269,  282, 
294,  304-5,  312.  316, 
322,  325-6,  335-6, 

356-9,  371,  395-6. 

398,  400 

Emneth,  83,  218-9,  340 
Empingham,  226 
Empsay,  373 
Epping,  382 
Epworth,  373 
Erichfort,  373  ’ 

Eske,  379 
Essendine,  386 
Etton,  313 
Everingham,  378 
Eversham,  48 
Exeter,  215,  307 
Extol,  384 
Exton,  298 
Eve.  230,  315 
Evebury,  257 

Farcet,  334 
' Fair  Oak,  383 
Fairwell,  374 
Farnham,  380 
Feckenham,  397 
Fenstanton,  84-5 
Fenton,  55-6,  86,  117, 
120 

Feversham,  375 
Fineberge,  89 
Flamborough  Ed.,  370 
Flaxton,  377 
Fleet,  10,  59 
Fletton,  334 
Flixton,  376 
Fordham,  31,  108-9, 
124,  309-10 
Formby,  375 
Fosdyke,  377 


Foston,  379 
Fotheringhay,  84 
Foulmire,  53 
Foulness,  375 
Fownhope.  376 
Fremley,  378 
Fretherweme,  375 
P'rewlesworth,  378 
Frizzingball,  379 
Frodswell,  379 
Ful bourn,  53,  89 
Fulham.  278 
Fynset,  250-1 

Garsteng,  376 
Gateshead,  374 
Gedney,  63,  149,  307 
Gemen,  113 
Geytinton,  43 
Gidding.  7,  119 
Giddy  Hall,  411 
Gisburgh  266 
Glaston,  388 
Glastonbury,  38,  408 
Glatton,  1,'  2,  133-4. 
185 

Glinton,  278,  281 
Gnosall,  382 
Godmanchester,  2,  4,  5 
Goggisland,  249-50, 
294-5 

Goodshaw,  383 
Gorton,  377 
Gotheramscote,  297 
Gransden,  Lit,  256 
Grantham,  370 
Gratwick,  281 
Greastley,  377 
Greenwich,  88 
Gressington,  373 
Gressley,  383 
Gretfoid,  277 
Grinstead,  E.,  SS3 
Gromont,  122 
Guilden  Morden,  373 
Guisnes,  60 
Gunthorpe,  351,  353 
Guyhim,  20.  58,  ICO, 
184,  218,  327 

Hackness,  266 
Haddenham,  39,  75, 
82-3,  88,  137,  378 
Haddon,  E.,  380 
Hale,  377 
Halghton,  379 
Halkin,  378 
Halton,.  404 


Halton  Grafton,  377 
Hammersmith,  18 
Hampton  Court  298 
Hanley  Green,  382 
Hanlv,  384 
Hanwell,  55,  382 
Harboume,  377 
Harden,  377 
Hardwick,  89 
Hardy,  381 
Harston-Ham,  52 
Harthill,  376 
Harwich,  217 
Harynholt,  249 
Haselbeach,  278 
Haseley,  55 
Haworth  377 
Hay  ling,  W.,  378 
Heapey,  374 
Heathfield,  378 
Heaton,  376 
Heckington.  370 
Helpston,  231 
Hemingford,  223,  334, 
376 

Hemingstone,  226 
Hemsley,  377 
Herefoid,  383 
Hertford,  415 
Hesberie,  89 
Heslingden,  381 
Heyersham,  228 
Heytisbury,  380 
Hinchinbrooke,  84,  88 
Hinckley,  10 
Hindley,  379 
Hindon,  377 
Hinton,  73,  121-3,  374 
Hints.  380 
Hinxton.  374 
Histon.  154 
Hoddesdon,  411-3.  415 
Hogglescoate,  381 
Holbeach,  116,  202, 

263,  337-9,  342 
Holbeton,  377 
Holland,  91, 142-7, 174, 
176,  209-11.240,  245, 
249,260-3,266,294-7, 
435,  364-7,  370 
Holme,  1,  2 
Holmlirth,  382 
Holton,  384 
HolyweU,  118 
Honiton,  307,  3S0,  3S 
Honley,  377 
Horningsea,  53 
Horsfortb,  37  72 
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Honvich,  382 
Houghton,  373 
Howes,  82 
Huby,  375 
Hus^erlev,  380 
Hull,  230 

Huntingdon.  2,  '5,  14, 
48,  53,  74,  88,  202, 
217,  224,  271 
Huntingore,  375 
Hunton,  231 
Hurst,  1 

Hutton,  280,  382 
Hythe,  376 

Ibstock,  381 
Illingworth,  379 
Impington,  89 
Ince,  3S4 
Ipsley.  383 
Ipstones,  382-4 
Ipswich,  217 
Irnham,  260 
Isleham,  53,  197,  226, 
257-8 

Kellshall,  374 
Kelvedon  Hatch,  376 
Kemberton,  3S0 
Kenilworth  48 
Kentish  Town,  382 
Kesteven,  142-7,  176, 
209-11,  245,  249, 

294-7,  349,  334-7, 

370 

Keystone.  293 
Kilby,  380 
Kilmiston,  279 
Kilmore,  278 
Kimbolton,  84,  89,  218, 
298 

Kimcote,  381 
King’s  Norton,  381 
Kingswood,  378 
Kinnerley,  381 
Kinnersley,  384 
Kirkburton,  382 
Kirkby,  380,  East,  282 
Kirkelington,  101 
Kirkhallam,  382 
Kirk  Hammerton,  382 
Kirling,  53 
Knapp,  378 
Knighton,  377 
Knockin,  378 
Knottingley,  377 
Knutsford,  376 
Kyme,  144,  146 


La  Fayette,  113 
Lakenheath.  357 
Lamport,  231-2 
Lane  End,  383 
Langtoft,  64,  367 
Langton,  197 
Lapley,  381 
Laxton,  380 
Ledbury,  374 
Lee  Brockhurst,  383 
Leeds,  307 
Leir,  381 
Leominster,  94 
Letheringham,  298 
Leverin^-ton,  18, 19,  57, 
60,  82,  100,  113-4, 
169-70,  188-9,  232, 
277,  340 
Leyden,  113 
Lightcliffe.  378 
Lincoln,  107,  116,  148, 
203-5,278.  308,338-9, 
347,  349,  363-4,  370, 
388,  399.  400,  406 
Lindale,  380 
Linmouth,  68 
Litclebury,  227-8 
Littleport.  74,  83,  136, 
197,  199,  256,  276, 
325,  356 

Littleworth,  366 
Liverpool,  308,  384 
Llandeglon,  380 
Llandrill,  380 
Llanfair,  378 
Llanferres,  380 
Llargower,  380 
Llangwi  j,  373 
Llangyuog,  383 
Llauhasa,  375 
Llansaintfraid,  381 
Llansomnan,  378 
Llanymowddwy,  380 
Llanynys,  380 
Lolham,  83 

London,  3,  7,  8,  14,  16, 
30,  32,  52,  55,  65,  67, 
85,  94,  105,  no,  112, 
127,  155,  163,  169, 
178,  227,  259,  277, 
280,  353,  357,  397- 
400,  411,  415 
Long  Ditton,  382 
Longdon,  374.  383 
Longhope,  381 
Longnor,  381,  383 
Longthorpe,  281,  396, 
403 
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Longton,  380 
Loughton,  309 
Louisburg.  33 
Louth.  282 
Luddington,  119 
Luffenham,  N.,  64 
Lullington,  379 
Lurlake,  249 
Lymington,  377 
Lynn,  43,  49,  83,  88,  90, 
107,  149,  200,  212, 
225,  235 
Lytham,  379 

Macclesfield,  374 
Machynleth,  373 
Maddington,  373 
Madeley,  281-3 
Maldon,  89 
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238.— Wills  of  Christopher  and  Alice  Swinscoe,  Benefactors 
to  the  poor  of  Peterborough  (continued). — The  6fch  August, 
1610.  I Alice  Swinscoe  of  Peterborough,  co.  Northampton, 
widow,  late  wife  of  Christopher  Swinscoe,  late  of  Peterborough 
aforesaid,  Gent.  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
as  near  to  the  body  of  my  late  husband  as  conveniently  may  be. 
I give  20  nobles  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  such  petty  canons 
and  singing  men  as  shall  be  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Peterborough  for  the  time  being  at  my  decease,  and  I give  over 
and  above  to  him  that  readeth  morning  prayer  at  five  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Peterborough 
for  the  time  being  10s.  To  the  poor  of  the  city  lOZ  to  be 
distributed  on  the  day  of  my  burial.  Whereas  I am  possessed 
in  divers  lands  in  Holme  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon  for  divers 
years  yet  to  come,  the  reversion  whereof  is  in  the  Kings  majesty 
as  in  right  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  I do  give  and  bequeath 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof  arising  during  all  the  terms  and 
years  that  shall  be  behind  at  the  time  of  my  death  (the  yearly 
rent  payable  to  the  Kings  Majesty  being  deducted)  unto  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Glatton  and  Holme  aforesaid,  and  to  the 
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poor  of  St.  Ives  and  Hurste  in  the  said  county  of  Huntingdon, 
and  of  Godmanchester  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  in  manner 
and  form  following,  that  is  to  say,  14?  yearly  during  so  many 
years  as  shall  be  unexpired  at  the  time  of  my  death  to  be  yearly 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Glatton  and 
Holme  by  the  discretion  of  the  minister  of  Glatton  for  the  time 
being,  Mr.  Castle,  of  Glatton,  gent.,  Mr.  Willm.  Downhall,  of 
Peterborough,  gent.,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Holme,  and  of  the  church- 
wardens there  for  the  time  being.  And  9?  yearly  for  so  many  years 
as  shall  be  unexpired  at  the  time  of  my  death  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  poor  of  St.  Ives  by  the  churchwardens  there  for  the 
time  being  by  the  appointment  and  direction  of  the  Minister 
there  for  the  time  being,  Thos.  Audley,  esq.,  Thos.  Fletcher, 
Richd.  Rooper,  and  the  churchwardens  there  for  the  time  being. 
And  205  yearly  to  the  poor  of  Hurste  by  the  churchwardens,  and 
appointment  and  direction  of  the  said  M”*  Audley,  the  minister 
there  for  the  time  being,  and  the  said  Richd.  Rooper.  And  5?  to 
the  poor  of  Huntingdon,  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of 
M’^  Bere  Clarke,  M"*  Robert  Cromwell,  and  M""  John  Todd.  To 
M*"  Thos.  Allington,  40s.  To  the  Minister  of  St.  Ives  for  the 
time  being  20s  ; to  Thos.  Fletcher,  of  St.  Ives  20s  ; and  to 
M"®  Allington,  mother  of  the  said  M^’  Thomas  Allington,  40s. 
Item  whereas  there  is  a yearly  rent  charge  of  103?  reserved  by 
my  late  husband,  and  Willm.  Downhall,  gent.,  out  of  divers  lands, 
tenements,  and  heredits  in  Twyford  in  the  parish  of  Colsterworth, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  for  divers  years  yet  to  come,  the  moiety 
whereof  doth  now  belong  unto  me  as  by  indentures  made  between 
my  said  late  husband  and  the  said  M^  Willm.  Downhall,  and  by 
the  last  will  of  my  said  late  husband  more  at  large  appeareth. 
I do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  10?  parcel  thereof  yearly  during 
all  the  years  therein  to  come  from  the  time  of  my  death  to  my 
brother,  M^  Geo.  Allington,  also  60?  yearly  to  Charles,  Hugh,  and 
George  Allington,  the  sons  of  my  said  brother.  Geo.  Allington, 
that  is  to  say,  10?  each  yearly,  the  residue  being  11?  10s,  I give 
to  the  poor  of  Peterborough  10?  10s  besides  the  10?  formerly 
given  to  be  distributed  yearly  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister 
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there  for  the  time  being,  and  of  Thos.  Amye,  Thos.  Walker  and 
of  the  churchwardens  ; and  the  other  20s  amongst  the  poor  of 
the  almshouses  within  the  Minster  of  Peterboro’  aforesaid.  To 
the  said  minister  of  Peterborough  for  the  time  being,  and  to  the 
said  Thos.  Amye  20s  each  for  their  pains  taken  herein.  Whereas 
divers  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  being  in  Godman- 
chester  mortgaged  to  my  late  husband  by  one  Willm.  Alored  for 
the  payment  of  40  mks  yearly  for  years  yet  to  come,  I do  give 
the  said  40  mks  a year  unto  Alice  Vernam  the  wife  of  Willm.  V. 
during  the  term  yet  to  come.  To  the  said  Willm.  Y.  20  mks.i 
To  the  said  Alice  Y.  the  one  half  of  all  my  household  stuff  (all 
my  plate  excepted),  also  the  bedstead  with  all  the  furniture 
thereto  belonging  as  it  (is)  now  standing  over  the  parlour.  To 
my  nephew  Geo.  Methwold  the  bed  in  the  parlour  with  the 
bedstead,  pair  of  sheets  and  all  other  furniture  thereunto  belong- 
ing. To  Christopher  Yernam  their  son,  201  ; to  Christophers’ 
wife  my  silver  cup  that  I use  to  warm  my  drink  in  ; to  Margaret 
Y.  their  daughter,  10? ; and  to  every  one  of  her  daughters  besides 
.5  mks  each.  To  Margaret  Taylford  (amount  not  stated).  To 
Thomas  Walker  the  elder  5?,  and  to  his  wife  20s.  ;^,To  Thomas 
Walker  the  younger,  son  of  Thomas  W.  the  elder,  20?,  To 
Anne  Walker,  20?  at  21,  or  day  of  marriage,  which  shall  first 
happen,  the  money  to  be  paid  immediately  after  my  death  by  my 
executors  into  the  hande  of  Richd.  Manestie  the  younger  of 
Peterborough,  and  the  use  of  the  said  money  to  be  paid  to 
Thos.  Walker  the  father,  if  he  live  till  then,  till  the  said  Anne 
attains  the  age  of  21,  or  day  of  marriage.  And  when  the  said 
Anne  is  able  to  go  to  service,  and  is  at  service  then  the  said 
Anne  shall  have  20s  yearly.  To  Richd.  Walker,  brother  of  Thos. 
W.  the  elder,  5?,  to  his  wife  20s  ; to  the  two  children  of  Henry 
Walker,  dec.  5?  each,  and  to  their  mother,  20s.  To  Margery 
Parrell,  wid.  5?.  To  John  Swinscoe,  of  London,  10? ; John  S,  of 
Eaton,  Beds.,  40s,  and  likewise  to  his  eldest  son  40s  ; and  to 
Anne  S.  now  dwelling  with  me  5 mks.  on  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
or  at  21.  To  my  brother  M”^  Hugh  Allin gton,  10?  and  to  my 
sister  his  wife,  40s,  To  my  sister  Jane  Allington  the  wife  of  my 
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brother  M’’  Geo.  A.  40s.  To  my  brother  M*’  John  A.  20?.  To 
my  sister  Reade,  10?,  to  M”"  Theodore  R.  my  sister  Reade’s  son 
10?  and  to  her  daughter  Bridget,  5?.  To  my  nephew  Medcalf 
Allington  5 mks.,  and  to  his  wife  20s.  To  Alexander 
Williams  5 mks.  and  to  his  wife  20s.  To  my  nephew  Willm. 
Methwold  6?  13s  id,  and  to  his  wife  20s.  To  my  nephew  Geo. 
Methwold  20?,  to  his  wife  20s  ; and  to  Susan  M.  20  mks.  To 
my  niece  Elizabeth  William,  10?  and  a standing  silver  bowl.  To 
my  neioe  Dorothy  Herne  (Heron)  20s.  To  the  Lady  Wingfield, 
Dove,  Downing,  M”®  Robinson,  wife  of  M’’  Matthew  R. 
15s  ea.  To  Cleapole,  20s,  M"®  Faith  Novell,  20s,  cousin  M*" 
Willm.  Downhall  my  two  silver  tankards  and  to  his  wife  20s,  and 
to  her  daughter.  Dove  20s.  To  Margaret  Willowby  20s.  To 
M”^  Willm.  Downhall  the  younger,  5 mks.  To  M^'  Richd.  Wing- 
field’s wife  a star  royal.  To  Thos.  Methwold  20  nobles.  To 
Dina  (blank)  now  my  maid  servant  40s.  To  Richd.  Poole,  son 
of  widow  P.  of  Peterborough,  40s.  To  M'’  Reade  the  usher  of 
the  free  school  in  Peterborough,  40s.  To  M'’^®  Beale,  20s  and  to 
her  daughter,  M^’^®  Tremaine,  10s,  and  to  M”®  Murrey  20s.  To 
my  cousins,  M^’'®  Curtis,  Elizabeth  and  Anne  Hayward,  Frances 
Trusedale,  and  Mary  Wattle,  each  10s.  The  other  half  of  my 
household  stuff  (plate  excepted)  to  Thomas  Walker  and  Magdalen 
Vernam  equally.  To  my  servant  John  Dawes,  5?.  To  Richd. 
Rooper  and  to  John  his  son  5 mks.  each.  To  Christopher 
Bonfield  the  elder,  Jane  Goodwyn,  and  to  John  Claye,  each  40s. 
To  M^’  Edward  Marshall  one  of  the  Prebends  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Peterborough  a star  royal.  To  M^  John,  and  M^’ 
Richd.  Elkin,  10s  each  ; to  M^’  Richd.  Elkins’  wife,  10s  ; Eliza- 
beth Tayler,  10s  ; M^'^®  Campynet  of  Godmanchester,  40s  ; and  to 
M^  John  Wingfield’s  wife  10s.  The  residue  of  all  my  goods, 
chattels,  plate,  ready  money  and  debts  not  before  bequeathed  I 
give  unto  Hugh  and  George  Allington,  esqs.,  who  are  appointed 
executors,  and  enjoined  that  they  will  yearly  pay  the  Kings  rent 
of  the  land  at  Holm,  and  that  the  overplus  thereof  and  the  money 
(arising)  out  of  the  lands  in  Twyford  given  to  the  poor  in  the 
city  and  towns  aforesaid  may  be  yearly  paid.  My  nephew 
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Willm.  Mefchwold*  and  cousin  Willm.  Downhall  ordainde 
supervisors,  and  should  my  executors  die  before  the  terms  (expire) 
and  take  no  order  for  the  yearly  payment  to  the  poor,  then  I do 
make  my  supervisors  to  be  my  executors.  Witnesses  to  the 
mark  of  M"®  Alice  Swinscoe — Willm.  Downhall,  Gent.,  Malcolme 
Johnson,  Clk.,  Thomas  Amye,  public  notary.  The  bequests 
to  the  parties  named  in  the  will  are  confirmed,  and  a mem. 
follows  to  the  effect  that  A.  S.  the  testatrix,  did  on  the  1 6 
Jan.  1610-11  four  or  five  days  before  her  death  alter  her  gift 
of  6?  to  the  poor  of  Godmanchester,  in  favour  of  the  poor  of  the 
town  of  Huntingdon,  because  the  latter  had  more  need  of  it  than 
Godmanchester.  Pr.  in  P.C.C.  10  Apl.  1611  by  Geo.  Allington 
(Reg.  Wood  31). 

In  order  to  make  this  paper  complete  I append  the  will  of 
Gyles  Allington,  Treaser  (Treasurer)  of  Lions  Inn,  London,  dated 
2 Nov.  1580,  pr.  P.C.O.  8 May  1581  (Reg.  17  Darcey),  brother 
to  testatrix.  To  my  brother  Hugh  Allington  my  gray  nag 
grazing  at  Hame  and  all  my  maps  about  my  chamber  in  token  of 
my  hearty  good  will  towards  him.  To  my  brother  Henry  A.  my 
gelding  grazing  at  Hame.  To  my  brother  George  A.  my  gragrain 
gown.  To  my  brother  Henry’s  wife  my  ring  with  5 rubies.  To 
my  sister  Methwold  my  little  ring  with  a perfume.  To  my 
sister  Swynscoe  a ring  with  a deaths  head  which  was  gaged 
(pledged)  to  me  for  20s.  To  my  sister  Mary  101  which  is  going 
/ out  of  the  3rd  part  of  my  cousin  Swincoes  lands  if  my  brother 
Hugh  shall  think  it  good.  To  my  brother  George’s  wife  a ring 
of  the  value  of  13s  which  shall  be  bought  by  my  executors 
with  this  ‘ posye  ’ — Love  endureth  when  life  is  lost.  To  M’^ 
Thomas  Perrye  my  French  russet  coloured  gown,  with  all  the 
tables,  and  stools,  fire  shovels,  tongs  and  irons  in  my  chamber. 
Cousin  Willm.  Methwold,  books,  abridgements,  and  other  books 
he  wanteth.  To  loving  cousin,  M’^'  Osborne,  a ring  of  the  value 

* Sir  Wm.  M.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  Knted.  at  Whitehall,  16 
Mch.  1611-12.  His  uncle,  Hugh  Allington,  of  Tinwell,  Rutland,  esq.,  in 
his  will  dated  2 Oct.  1617,  pr.  in  P.C.C.  1 Oct.  1618,  bequeathed  him  15^, 
his  lady,  and  their  daughter,  Elizabeth  Pott  each  lOZ  to  buy  them  plate. 
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of  205  with  this  posie  “ Friendship  fayleth  not.”  To  my 
laundress  my  worst  doublet  and  hoses.  To  my  boy  John  Howes 
my  smallest  lute.  To  my  very  friends  the  auncients  of  Lions  Inn, 
for  a remembrance,  10/  which  I will  to  be  employed  upon  3 silver 
cups  to  continue  in  the  custody  of  the  butler  to  serve  the  three 
messes  of  the  ancients  for  ever.  I will  that  my  brother  John 
shall  have  my  tawney  cloak,  my  best  hosen,  and  all  other  things 
not  bequeathed  and  make  him  sole  executor,  receive  my  debts, 
except  that  which  Willm.  Chaff  my  butler  oweth  me,  and  other 
my  debts,  as  29/  13s  M which  Alexander  Polle  oweth  me,  I 
having  his  bond,  and  10/  which  my  brother  Swinscoe  oweth  me, 
the  rest  of  Seusters  rent,  and  all  other  my  debts  as  set  down  in 
my  book,  and  money  remaining  in  my  said  brothers  hands.  He 
is  to  have  the  discharging  of  all  accounts,  to  the  payment  of  the 
Baker  and  Brewer,  and  because  my  said  brother  is  ignorant  of 
these  matters,  I do  heartily  desire  Master  Thos.  Perrye  to  take 
the  pains  with  the  Auncients  and  my  debtors  for  the  better 
passing  of  my  accounts  and  the  recovery  of  my  debts.  One  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  signature  of  testator  was  Anne  Allington. 

Justin  Simpson,  Stamford. 

239. — Fenland,  A Refuge  of  the  Celts  or  Aborigines.— 

The  Ancient  Britons  when  driven  by  invaders  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Fens  of  East  Anglia,  and 
mountains  of  Wales,  whence  they  could  not  be  dislodged.  What 
is  the  evidence  of  this  so  far  as  the  Fenland  is  concerned  ? 
Some  account  of  the  Celtic  place  names  and  test  words  would  be 
interesting.  P. 

240, — The  Thorowgood  Family.— I recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  an  extremely  interesting  manuscript  history  of 
the  Thorowgood  family,  written  in  the  year  1724  by  one  Robert 
Thorowgood.  This  history  extends  to  considerable  length,  and  is 
embellished  with  water  colour  drawings  of  plans  and  armorial 
bearings.  This  family  appears  to  have  originally  settled  in 
Hertfordshire,  at  Ben  geo  and  Ware,  and  to  have  subsequently 
lived  in  Essex,  but  from  time  to  time  Thorowgoods  from  Hunting- 
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donshire  and  Cambridgeshire  are  referred  to,  thus  giving  the 
genealogy  a certain  amount  of  local  interest.  The  compiler  has 
carefully  searched  all  the  likely  sources  of  information,  and 
amongst  them  were  the  “ Kalendar  bookes  kept  in  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterburyes  Prerogative  Court  in  London,”  which 
contain  a large  number  of  old  wills.  The  following  items  are 
included  in  his  account  from  these  books  : — 

“ 1568. — John  Thorowgood  of  Buckworth  in  the  County 
Huntington,  his  will  mentions  that  he  dyed  in  the  yeare  1568. 
He  had  5 sons  and  a daughter  : John,  Thomas,  Andrew,  George, 
and  John  also  the  yonguest  and  a daught^  Ann  at  Wickham — his 
two  eldest  sons  executors,  John  and  Thomas,  he  had  one  Spencer 
a relation.” 

“ 1588. — Andrew  Thorowgood  dyed  at  Ramsey  in  Com^ 
Huntington  his  will  mentions  he  died  in  ann.  1588.  He  had  3 sons 
Andrew,  Matthew,  and  John  ; 2 daughters  Ann,  and  Mary  ; an 
uncle  John  ; and  two  brothers  Thomas  and  John.” 

“ 1611.— Nicholas  Thorowgood  of  Alyton  [Elton]  in  Hunting- 
tonshire  dyed  in  the  yeare  1611,  his  wifes  name  was  Dorothy,  his 
will  was  witnessed  by  his  namesake  Nicholas  Thorowgood, 
supposed  a neare  relation.” 

“ 1613. — John  Thorowgood  of  Wickham  in  the  Isle  of  Eley, 
he  dyed  in  1613,  his  wifes  name  was  Kathern.  He  had  Kinsmen 
of  Gidding  in  Huntingtonshire,  John,  George,  Christopher,  and 
Andrew.  Some  of  them  lived  at  Whittlesee.  The  greater  part 
of  his  estate  he  gave  to  and  amongst  the  family  and  name  of 
the  Hawkes.” 

“ 1620. — Kathern  Thorowgood  of  Bluntsham  in  Huntington- 
shire dyed  in  ann.  1626,  a widow.  She  had  a sister  Alice  that 
married  one  Bugg.” 

“ 1624. — Andrew  Thorowgood  of  London  citizen  and  salter, 
his  wifes  name  was  Dorothy  who  he  made  sole  executrix.  He 
had  7 children,  4 sons  : John,  Peter,  William,  and  James,  3 
daughters  : Margaret,  Dorothy  and  Mary.  He  had  also  a sister 
Dorothy,  he  had  relations  at  Ramsey  in  Huntingtonshire,  he 
dyed  in  ann.  1624.” 
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The  writer  also  gives  various  extracts  from  the  ‘‘  Heraldes- 
bookes,”  amongst  which  are  two  having  reference  to  Huntingdon- 
shire people. 

“ Elizabeth  Thorowgood  the  eldest  daught^  as  I suppose  of 
John  Thorowgood  of  Temple  Chessin  & afterwards  of  Sutton  was 
married  to  Edward  Henson,  and  married  a second  husband  to 
S’*  Peter  Proby  of  Allington  [Ellington]  in  Coun*^  Huntington, 
Mayor  of  London  in  anno  1615.” 

It  would  appear  from  this  last  extract  that  five  Lord  Mayors, 
instead  of  four  (as  has  hitherto  been  recorded),  have  been  sent  up 
from  Huntingdonshire  to  the  City  of  London.  The  other  four 
have  been  Sir  William  Gedney,  from  St.  Neots,  in  1427,  Sir 
Robert  Drope,  from  the  same  place,  in  1474,  Sir  Ambrose 
Nicholas,  from  Needingworth,  in  1576,  and  Sir  Wolstan  Dixey, 
from  Catworth,  ten  years  later.  There  are  several  memorials  to 
members  of  the  Proby  family  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Ellington. 

The  remaining  extract  from  the  Thorowgood  genealogy  of  local 
interest  is  a statement  to  the  effect  that  “ Agnes  Thorowgood, 
the  5^^  and  yonguest  daught’*  of  John  Thorowgood  was  wife  of 
Laurence  Fisher,  of  Bugden  in  Huntingtonshire,  Gen^” 

Chas.  E.  Dawes. 

241 Deodands.  (Yol.  I.,  No.  225). — Deodands  were  abolished 
from  1st  September,  1846,  by  the  Act  of  9 and  10.,  Viet.  c.  62. 

E.H.J.,  Wisbech. 

242.— Great  Fire  at  St.  Ives,  1689.— The  local  Directories 
say  that  a considerable  portion  of  St.  Ives  was  on  April  30th, 
1689,  destroyed  by  a fire  which  broke  out  at  the  end  of  White 
Hart  lane.  The  wind  being  very  high,  it  crossed  the  Sheep- 
market,  consuming  every  thing  in  its  way  down  to  the  water  side, 
and  laid  in  ashes  houses,  &c.,  belonging  to  122  families,  besides 
goods,  corn,  malt,  &c.,  the  whole  loss  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£13,000.  A London  newspaper  of  May  4th,  1689,  says  : “We 
hear  that  above  a hundred  houses  have  been  burned  in  St.  Ives,” 
and  amongst  a list  of  briefs  read  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Chister, 
Kent,  is  the  following  ; — 
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“ September  y""  21,  1690,  Published  a breefe  for  a loss  by  fire 
at  S*  Ives  in  Huntingtonshire  & collected  y®  some  of  ten 
shillings  and  eleven  pence  by  Thomas  Denn,  Churchwarden, 
this  fire  hapen’d  one  y®  Thirtieth  of  April,  1689.” 

The  above  entry,  which  is  preserved  amongst  several  others  in 
the  registers  of  the  parish,  is  endorsed  : 

“ A losse  by  fire  at  S^  Ives  amounting  to  1107^^  2s.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a considerable  discrepancy 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  damage  done.  Probably  the  former 
sum,  which  is  also  given  by  other  authorities,  is  the  most  correct. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  there  is  record  of  col- 
lection for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  this  disastrous  fire  in  any  of 
the  Fenland  Registers.  Chas.  E.  Dawes. 

243. — Riotous  Proclamation  at  Coveney.— The  subjoined  is 
a copy  of  an  extract  from  the  Bath  and  GhelUnham  Gazette  of 
May  12th,  1819 

“ Extraordinary  Outrage. — A daring  spirit  in  insubordina- 
tion broke  out  recently,  in  the  parish  of  Coveney,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
which  had  it  not  been  timely  checked,  might  have  led  to  serious 
consequences.  After  four  days’  previous  deliberation,  the  poor 
(all  receiving  alms  of  the  parish)  made  a regular  0 yes^  O yes 
proclamation  through  the  streets,  notifying  that  the  poor  would 
meet  at  the  Church  yard  gate  on  Easter  Monday  in  order  to  take 
possession  (out  of  the  hands  of  the  feoffees)  of  the  charity  lands 
annually  let  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  divide  them 
severally  among  themselves.  Notice  of  such  illegal  intention 
having  reached  the  magistrates  of  Ely,  Sir  Henry  B.  Dudley 
issued  his  warrant  for  apprehending  nine  of  the  ringleaders,  who 
are  committed  for  further  examination.” 

E.  Tottenham,  The  Rectory,  Coveney. 

244. — Woad  Mills.— There  are  Woad  Mills  on  a farm  at 
Parson  Drove,  known  as  the  Woad  Farm.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  inform  us  of  the  antiquity  and  uses  of  this  Woad  ? 

Lex. 
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245,— An  Ancient  Missal  at  Parson  Drove.— The  following 
are  memoranda  bj  the  late  Rev.  J.  Jackson,  Vicar  of  Elm, 
relating  to  a Missal  now  owned  by  the  Rev.  F.  Jackson,  M.A.,  of 
Parson  Drove,  found  on  pulling  down  an  old  house  at  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire,  belonging  to  the  Jackson  family  : — 

In  taking  down  part  of  the  Old  Farm  House  on  the  Hinckley 
and  Barnwell  Estate,  in  order  to  its  restoration,  the  workmen 
found  concealed  a Book.  Fragments  of  another  Book  and  two 
figures,  male  and  female,  carved  in  wood.  On  examining  the 
Book  on  7th  and  8th  November,  1854,  I found  it  to  be  an 
Illuminated  Romanist  Missal,  without  a cover  or  binding,  having 
a blueish  black  stain  at  the  top  of  the  first  leaf  as  if  intended  to 
blot  out  the  owner’s  name.  The  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  more 
decayed  at  the  back  and  bottom  of  the  folios  than  the  latter.  In 
the  earlier  part  I found  frequent  adhesions  of  the  leaves,  separated 
by  me  with  little  difficulty  ; the  whole  easily  read  by  a Latinist 
acquainted  with  the  usual  abbreviations.  It  begins  with  the 
Romish  Calendar,  to  which  our  English  Calendar  of  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign  has  a close  similitude.  I have  not  altered 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  as  the  Missal  came  into  my  hands. 
Between  the  folios  numbered  37  and  38  is  a portion  chiefly  music, 
of  which  the  two  last  leaves  are  pictures,  one  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  with  two  female  figures  crowned  with  circular  glories, 
the  other  of  a male  figure  crowned  in  like  manner  with  a globe  in 
his  hand,  and  the  names  and  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  at 
the  corners.  The  book  contains  no  other  personal  representations 
or  pictures.  In  is  divided  into  portions,  one  contained  142  fol. 
numbered.  There  are  four  other  portions,  commencing  each  with 
fol.  1,  10,  31  ; another  with  fol.  1 to  43  ; the  rest  with  different 
Nos.  of  fol.  The  Book  probably  agrees  as  to  its  contents  with 
the  ordinary  Missals.  The  earlier  part  consists  principally  of 
passages  from  the  Vulgate  ; others  of  the  services  for  the  different 
festivals,  and  the  latter  chiefly  respecting  the  Saints  of  the 
Romish  Church.  I conceive  the  concealment  might  take  place 
when  the  Romanists  were  hunted  down,  possibly  on  Elizabeth’s 
accession.  The  fragments  are  in  a state  of  far  greater  decay  ; 
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they  belong  to  some  like  work  of  about  the  same  time  and  in  a 
larger  letter  than  the  Missal.  The  two  figures  are  of  wood, 
formerly  covered  or  dressed  over  by  a cement  or  size,  much  of 
which  has  perished.  They  appear  to  me  of  good  workmanship, 
and  have  even  yet  remains  of  grace  and  beauty.  I take  them  to 
represent  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus. 
There  has  been  inscription  on  the  size  covering  the  robes,  having 
in  one  part  vovis  still  distinct,  and  other  letters  (indicating  as  I 
fancy  the  Virgin),  but  my  dimness  of  sight  is  a sad  obstacle  to 
their  developement.  The  Missal  closes  with  3 short  Prayers, 
perhaps  Graces,  in  English  : Hear  0 most  merciful  Father  the 
deprecations,  &c.  ; Be  present  to  the  Supplications,  &c.  , The 
Missal  has  evidently  been  bound,  but  I see  no  traces  of  either 
thread,  leather,  or  vellum.  The  capital  letters  are  in  gold,  as 
bright  as  ever,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  appears  to  have 
been  excellent  throughout.  The  ink,  both  red  and  black,  and 
the  occasional  introduction  of  blue,  have  preserved  their  colours. 
The  slight  scroll  work  interspersed  is  eminently  free  and  pleasing, 
and  the  music  may,  I conceive,  still  be  played.  The  more  decayed 
paper  is  about  the  colour  of  old  parchment,  a yellowish  light 
brown.  *The  arms  on  the  Missal  were  : Az.  a chevron  between 
3 owls  sable. 

246.— A Curious  Tradition  of  Fleet.— In  1798,  W.  and  K. 
Burgess,  of  Holbeach,  published  an  engraving  of  Fleet  Church,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  a local  tradition  affirms  that  it  was  built 
by  three  maiden  sisters,  viz.  : the  chancel  by  one,  the  nave  by 
another,  and  the  tower  and  steeple  by  a third.  Is  there  any 
ground  for  this  statement,  and  if  so,  what  ? Also  are  there  any 
other  Churches  in  the  Fenland  where  the  steeple  is  absolutely 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Church,  as  at  Fleet  ? 

S.T.W. 


*Viscounts  Liffords  arms  are : Gu.  a Chevron  engrailed  between  3 
Owls  Argent.  The  family  name  is  Hewitt.  The  Hewitt  arms  are : Gu, 
on  a Chevron  embattled  between  3 Owls  Argent,  on  the  head  of  each  an 
Eastern  Crown  or.  3 bombs  fired  pp. 
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247. — Roman  Roads  in  the  Fenland.— It  has  been  said  there  ' 
was  a Roman  way  from  Long  Sutton  to  Spalding  or  Orowland. 
There  are  vestiges  of  one  still  remaining  from  Eldernel  to  March. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  an  account  of  the  number  and 
position  of  the  Roman  ways  and  works  in  the  Fenland  ? 

Gyr. 

248. — Disappearance  of  Fenland  Flora.— Some  years  ago 
the  Fen  Drains  were  fairly  choked  by  a weed  known  as  the 
American  weed.  I have  heard  it  spoken  of  as  the  “ Babingtonia 
Diabolica,”  from  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
introduced  I suppose.  Now  this  weed,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  What  is  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  ? 

Y. 

249. — Bluntisham-cum-Earith  Charities. — Attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  vestry  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Bluntisham-cum- 
Earith  are  three  tables  of  benefactions,  bearing  the  following 
inscriptions  : — 

“ The  Rev‘^  Sam^  Saywell  late  Rector  of  this  Parish  gave 
by  his  Will  dated  Dec^'  6*^'^  1708  Fourteen  acres  of  Land  situate 
in  Earith  great  wash  to  the  Minister  and  Church  Wardens  of 
Bluntisham  and  Earith  for  the  time  being  for  ever,  to  be 
managed  to  the  best  advantage  for  teaching  the  Poor  Children 
of  the  said  Parish. 

“ He  gave  also  by  his  said  Will  a Moity  of  Six  acres  of  Land, 
lying  in  Willingham  in  the  County  of  Cambridge,  to  the  Poor 
of  the  Parish  of  Bluntisham  and  Earith  to  be  divided  equally 
between  them. 

“ Also  he  gave  Three  acres  lying  in  Earith  fen,  the  rents, 
issue,  and  profits  thereof  to  be  employed  in  mending  and 
repairing  the  Church  Causeways  belonging  to  the  said  Parish. 

“ Thomas  Skeeles  of  this  Parish,  Gent.,  by  his  Will  dated 
March  the  13*^,  1703  gave  Lands  to  the  Value  of  Six  Pounds 
per  year  lying  in  Welney  in  Norfolk,  towards  the  maintaining 
of  a Free  School  for  all  the  Children,  born  in  Earith,  the 
Minister  of  the  Parish  being  always  one  of  the  Feoffees  for  it. 
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“ Bennet  Skeeles,  Gent.,  by  his  Will,  dated  July  1710 
gave  to  the  Poor'  of  Bluntisham  13  Shillings  and  4 Pence  to 
be  given  Deo’*  the  21®*^  yearly  for  ever. 

“ M’*®  Blanch  Prentice,  late  of  Earith,  Widow,  by  her  last 
Will,  dated  the  12*’^  of  June,  1807,  gave  to  the  Overseers  of 
Bluntisham  with  Earith  for  ever : Two  Annuities  of  Forty 
Shillings  each  issuing  out  of  Land  in  Earith  Fen,  one  of  which 
said  Annuities  to  be  by  them  distributed  for  the  Use  of  the 
Poor  Widows  of  Bluntisham,  the  other  for  the  Use  of  the  Poor 
Widows  of  Earith  Yearly  on  Good  Friday. 

“ Tho®  Christenwheat  in  1581  gave  24  Shillings  a Year  to 
the  Poor  of  Bluntisham  for  ever. 

“The  Widow  Saint  gave  10  Shillings  a Year  for  ever  to  the 
Poor  of  Bluntisham. 

“ Tho®  Emerson,  Gent.,  by  his  Will,  dated  Ocf  the  7^^  1657, 
gave  20  Shillings  a Year  to  the  Poor  of  Bluntisham  and  Earith 
for  ever. 

“ Rob^  Luke  gave  20  Pounds,  the  Interest  of  it  to  be  given 
to  the  Poor  of  Earith  for  ever. 

“Francis  Jackson  in  1693  gave  the  Interest  of  20  Shillings 
a year  to  the  Poor  of  Earith. 

“William  Drury,  Gent.,  by  his  Deed,  dated  March  23''^, 
1688,  gave  2 Acres  of  Marsh  Ground,  the  Rent  of  it  given  to 
the  Poor  of  Earith  for  ever. 

“ John  Cran well,  Gent.,  by  his  Will,  dated  Jan^  the  25*^% 
1709  gave  the  Interest  of  5 Pounds  Yearly  to  be  given  to  the 
Poor  of  Earith  for  ever. 

All  the  above  mentioned  gifts  to  be  given  Yearly  on  S“ 
Thomas  day. 

“ Abraham  Purchas  by  his  Will,  dated  the  2“'^  of  Sep^’’,  1714, 
gave  5 Shillings  worth  of  Bread  Yearly  to  be  Given  on  the 
26’^^  Day  of  March  to  the  Poor  of  Bluntisham. 

“Tho®  Hodson  by  his  Will  of  the  8^^  of  Sep^*’,  1692  gave 
Six  Shillings  per  Year  to  12  of  the  Poorest  People  in  Bluntisham 
on  Shrove  Tuesday.” 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Saywell,  the  first  named  benefactor,  died  in 
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December,  1708,  aged  58  years,  as  is  recorded  on  a monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Chancel  of  Bluntisham  Church. 
His  sermon  preached  at  the  Visitation  held  at  Huntingdon  on 
June  20th,  1700,  and  published  in  London  in  1701  has  the 
following  title  : — 

“ The  Divine  Original  of  the  Holy  Right  of  Confirmation, 
and  the  True  Intent  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Use  of 
it ; with  the  Great  Benefits  which  might  be  obtain’d  by  the 
Restoring  it  to  Constant  and  Regular  Practice.  By  Samuel 
Say  well,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Bluntsham  in  Huntingdonshire,  and 
sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge.” 

Another  Sermon  of  his,  containing  a long  address  to  the 
Huntingdonshire  Clergy,  had  been  published  a few  years 
previously.  Chas.  E.  Dawes. 

250.— Worlidge,  the  Painter,  a Native  of  Peterborough.— 

Thomas  Worlidge,  the  Painter  and  Engraver,  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  Peterborough  about  the  year  1700,  but  I have 
failed  to  find  any  register  of  his  birth  in  the  Registers.  A family 
of  Wolledge  or  Wollege  resided  in  Peterborough,  and  the  following 
entries  are  in  St.  John’s  Church  Register. 

1700.  May  5.  Frances  d:  of  Rich"^  Wolledge. 

1701.  July  27.  RiclU  s:  of  R*^  Wollege. 

1703.  Feby.  14.  Rob*'  s:  of  R*'^  Wolledge. 

1705.  May  20.  Allice  d:  of  R*'^  Wollege. 

The  name  is  spelt  in  two  different  ways,  and  at  the  present 

time  there  are  Worlidges  in  Peterborough.  It  is  probable  that 
Thomas  may  have  been  born  between  July  27th,  1701,  and 
February  14th,  1703,  as  the  year  at  that  time  began  in  March. 

He  first  practised  as  a painter  at  Bath  ; afterwards  he  removed 
to  London,  living  at  King  Street,  Covent  Carden,  where  he 
painted  portraits  in  crayons  and  oil;  amongst  others,  Kitty  Fisher, 
Elizabeth  Canning,  and  Mary  Squires,  but  he  did  not  meet  with 
much  encouragement.  A portrait  of  himself — and  painted  by 
himself — is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  Peter- 
borough. As  he  was  unsuccessful  as  a painter,  he  devoted  himself 
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entirely  to  engraving.  Worlidge’s  style  very  much  resembles 
Rembrandt’s,  and  he  copied  many  of  that  master’s  works.  He 
finished  his  plates  with  the  point  of  the  graver,  or  the  scratchings 
of  dry  point. 

His  prints  and  etchings  are  very  numerous,  and  I append  a 
list  of  engravings  and  a copy  of  his  priced  catalogue. 

His  most  important  work  was  the  installation  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which 
contains  a great  number  of  portraits,  amongst  others  his  own. 
He  is  next  a pillar  in  the  gallery,  on  the  right  hand  side,  in  the 
act  of  sketching.  It  was  published  28th  March,  1761. 

The  Peterborough  Natural  History  Society’s  Museum  has  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  many  of  the  original  sketches  made  for 
this  work,  and  also  some  drawings  on  vellum  in  Indian  ink,  which 
show  great  delicacy,  and  are  very  valuable.  This  Museum  has 
a better  collection  of  Worlidge’s  original  drawings  than  the 
British  Museum. 

In  1768,  he  published  “ A Select  Collection  of  Drawings  from 
Curious  Antique  Gems,  most  of  them  in  the  possession  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  this  Kingdom,  etched  after  the  manner 
of  Rembrandt.  London,  printed  by  Dryden  Leach  for  M. 
Worlidge,  1768,  4to.,  2 vols.”  These  volumes  were  issued  by 
subscriptions  of  £11  11s.  Od.  unbound,  and  £21  bound.  But 
although  the  work  is  dated  1768,  this  edition  was  printed  after 
1780,  but  was  ante-dated  that  it  might  appear  under  the  date 
when  the  plates  were  originally  issued.  The  plates  were  first 
issued  without  descriptive  letterpress  in  1768,  and  are  printed  in 
8vo.  or  small  8vo.  Some  copies  are  printed  on  satin  and  are 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  collection  consists  of  180  plates, 
besides  a portrait  of  Worlidge  and  a head  of  Medusa  as  frontispieces, 
and  some  have  a plate  of  Hercules  slaying  the  Nemoean  Lion, 
which  has  no  inscription  and  is  not  numbered. 

An  edition  was  also  printed  with  descriptive  letterpress  in 
French,  and  with  a different  portrait  of  himself  to  the  one  with 
the  English  descriptions.  It  is  hoped  both  these  editions  will 
soon  be  in  the  Museum,  as  the  Honorary  Secretaries  are  doing 
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their  best  to  get  a complete  collection  of  this  local  worthy’s 
works. 

Worlidge  also  published  the  following  pamphlet : A Specimen 

of  a Select  Collection  of  Drawings  from  the  most  Curious  Antique 
Gems,  Etched  in  a peculiar  manner  by  T.  Worlidge,  Painter,  to 
which  are  prefixed  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Engraving  on 
Gems,  with  their  Nature,  Composition,  and  Subjects  in  General. 
London.  Printed  by  Dryden  Leach  for  the  Author,  MDCCLXVI.” 
This  contains  five  etchings  illustrating  the  subjects  : — The  Head 
of  Lysimachus,  the  Dog  Star,  a Young  Hercules,  an  Old  Hercules, 
and  Hercules  Strangling  the  Lion.  A copy  of  this  pamphlet  is 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a printed  list  of  his  works  issued 
by  his  widow,  who  afterwards  married  again,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  advertisement. 

“A  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Worlidge’s  Prints,  and  of  his  Collection  of 
Antique  Gems,  Etched  after  the  manner  of  Eembrandt,  from  the 
most  capital  Gems  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
Great  Britain,  and  which  has  met  with  the  universal  approbation 
of  the  curious.  His  Gems,  as  well  as  his  other  Works,  may  be 
had  together  or  separate,  at  the  following  places,  at  Mrs.  Ashley’s 
(late  Mrs.  Worlidge’s)  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields  ; and  at  Mrs.  Webber’s,  at  the  Golden  Head  in  St.  James’ 
Street,  London.” 


No. 

£ s. 

d. 

No. 

s. 

d. 

1 The  Lord’s  Supper  

5 

0 

17  A Young  Man  with  Short 

2 An  Anatomical  Figure. . . 

2 

6 

Curls 

5 

0 

3 Sir  Edward  Astley,  Bart. 

12 

0 

18  A Bonnet  Head 

5 

0 

4 The  Hundred  Gilder 

19  Lady  Stanhope 

5 

0 

Print 

3 3 

0 

20  The  Savoyard  

3 

0 

6 Head  of  Mr.  Kenwick  ... 

5 

0 

21  Head,  after  Rembrandt 

3 

0 

6 Small  Head  of  the  Duke 

22  AMan’sHead,withaCap 

5 

0 

of  York 

2 

0 

23  Dr.  Friend 

5 

0 

7 Rembrandt’s  Head  

5 

0 

24  An  Old  Man’s  Head 

5 

0 

8 Niccola  Poussin  

5 

0 

25  Lord  Chesterfield’s 

9 Vandyck’s  Head  

5 

0 

Grandfather  

5 

0 

10  St.  Jerome  and  the  Lion 

2 

0 

26  A Cupid 

5 

0 

11  A Boy’s  Head  

6 

0 

27  A Madona,  with  a Veil 

5 

0 

12  A Landscape 

2 

6 

28  Tommy  Worlidge 

13  The  Blacksmith  

5 

0 

Drawing  

2 

6 

14  Susannah  and  the  Elders 

5 

0 

29  Hagar  and  Ishmael 

5 

0 

15  Head,  after  Rembrandt 

5 

0 

30  A Madona  Reading 

5 

0 

16  Titus  Oates  

5 

0 

31  A Bishop’s  Head  

5 

0 
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No. 

£ s. 

d. 

No. 

s. 

d. 

32  Head,  after  Rembrandt 

7 

6 

82  Three  Boys  

2 

6 

33  Mr.  Worlidge  Painting 

6 

0 

83  Three  Boys,  with  a 

34  Three  Boys  

2 

6 

Basket  

2 

6 

36  Head,  after  Vandyck  ... 

6 

0 

84  Three  Boys 

2 

6 

36  Abraham  Offering  up 

86  A Cap  Head,  with  a Ruff 

6 

0 

his  Son  Isaac 

6 

0 

86  A Landscape,  with  a Boat  3 

0 

37  Three  Boys  

2 

6 

87  A Boy’s  Head  

2 

6 

38  Two  Boys  

2 

6 

88  Mary  Squires 

2 

6 

39  Rembrandt’s  Head  

5 

0 

89  A Dutchwoman’s  Head 

5 

0 

40  King  George  II 

7 

6 

90  Two  Heads 

5 

0 

41  Pictra  da  Cortona 

5 

0 

91  St.  Sebastian 

2 

6 

42  Miss  Delaval 

6 

0 

92  ,An  Angel’s  Head,  look- 

43 Lady  Astley  

6 

0 

ing  down 

2 

0 

44  Hercules  Strangling  the 

93  The  Queen 

5 

0 

Lion  

6 

0 

94  Oliver  Cromwell  

6 

0 

46  A Side  Head 

6 

0 

95  Lord  Fairfax 

6 

0 

46  An  Old  Beggar 

5 

0 

96  A Dutch  Head 

6 

0 

47  A Saint,  with  a Cross  . . . 

3 

0 

97  Head,  after  Vandyck  ... 

2 

6 

48  Sir  Peter  Paul  Reubens 

6 

0 

98  An  Old  Man’s  Head 

3 

0 

49  Luca  Giordane 

6 

0 

99  A Young  Man’s  Head  ... 

2 

6 

60  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck... 

5 

0 

100  A Boy’s  Head  

2 

6 

61  Lord  Pembroke 

6 

0 

101  A Man’s  Head  

2 

0 

62  A Bonnet  Head 

6 

0 

102  A Lady’s  Head,  with  a 

63  A Hussar,  full  length  ... 

6 

0 

Feather  in  her  Hair 

6 

0 

64  A Barn  

6 

0 

103  A Young  Man’s  Head 

2 

6 

66  Salvator  Rosa,  the 

104  A Girl’s  Head  

2 

6 

Painter 

3 

0 

105  An  Old  Man's  Head  ... 

2 

6 

66  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Bart... 

5 

0 

106  A Boy’s  Head  

2 

6 

67  Rocius 

6 

0 

107  A Man’s  Head  ...i 

2 

6 

68  A Turk’s  Head  

6 

0 

108  Head  of  Cleopatra  

2 

6 

69  Sir  John  Astley,  Bart.... 

5 

0 

109  An  Old  Man’s  Head  . . . 

2 

6 

60  A Head,  with  a Hat  on 

6 

0 

110  A Woman’s  Head  

2 

0 

61  Dr.  Baker  

6 

0 

Ill  Rembrandt’s  Head  

2 

6 

62  A Turk’s  Head,  with  a 

112  Venus  Asleep  

7 

6 

Veil  

6 

0 

113  A Beggar  Man  

2 

6 

63  A Turk’s  Head  

6 

0 

114  A Beggar  Woman,  with 

64  A Side  Face  

2 

6 

a Child  

2 

6 

66  Mahomet  

6 

0 

116  Liotard,  the  Painter  ... 

6 

0 

66  Hamet  

5 

0 

116  Head,  after  Vandyck  ... 

3 

0 

67  A Dromedary  

6 

0 

117  Marquis  of  Grarfby  

1 

0 

68  A Grecian  Lady  

7 

6 

118  A Dutchwoman’s  Head 

2 

6 

69  Elizabeth  Canning  

2 

6 

119  A Cherubim’s  Head  ... 

2 

6 

70  A Dutch  Consul  

7 

6 

120  A Dutch  Head  

2 

6 

71  Captain  Fraser 

10 

6 

121  A Side  Head,  looking 

72  Rembrandt’s  Head  

6 

0 

up  

3 

0 

73  The  Painter’s  Study 

5 

0 

122  Cornelius  Silvus  

7 

6 

74  A Man  Burning  at  the 

123  A Sketch  of  our  Saviour 

Stake  

3 

0 

being  carried  to  the 

75  An  High  Priest 

5 

0 

Tomb  

1 

6 

76  Mr.  Worlidge’s  Head  ... 

7 

6 

124  Dr.  Nichols  

2 

6 

77  A Side  Head  

5 

0 

126  A Small  Landscape  ... 

2 

0 

78  Medusa  

1 1 

0 

126  A Man’s  Head  

2 

0 

79  Mr.  Garrick  in  the 

127  An  Old  Woman’s  Head 

2 

6 

Character  of  Tancred 

6 

0 

128  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  of 

80  A Beggar  Man  

5 

0 

Portsmouth  

6 

0 

81  A Landscape,  with  a 

129  St.!John  the  Evangelist 

3 

0 

Bridge  

2 

6 

130  A Lady  Painting  

6 

0 
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Thomas  Worlidge  died  at  Hammersmith  in  1766,  aged 
about  65. 

I am  sorry  I cannot  find  more  particulars  relating  to  Thomas 
Worlidge,  but  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  Fenland  Notes  and 
Queries  may  be  able  to  give  further  particulars,  especially  a copy 
of  the  register  of  his  burial. 

Charles  Hack. 

251,— Historic  Notes  on  Parson  Drove.— Perhaps  no  part  of 
the  country  can  be  more  justly  proud  of  its  Churches  than  the 
Fens  and  Marshland.  Among  these  Leverington  is  by  many 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  specimens  with  which  the  Chapel  or 
Church  at  Parson  Drove,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
compares  rather  unfavourably,  but  if  it  possesses  few  of  those 
architectural  beauties  met  with  in  the  mother  Church  (Levering- 
ton) or  others  in  the  district,  it  is  ,a  building  of  no  inconsiderable 
dimensions  ; a square  castellated  tower,  70  feet  high,  a nave  with 
side  aisles,  separated  from  it  by  six  arches  on  either  side.  The 
chancel,  now  gone,  is  said  to  have  been  washed  down  by  the 
Great  Flood  in  1571,  and  never  rebuilt,  part  of  its  foundations 
and  square  tiled  pavement  of  square  glazed  tiles  have  been  dis- 
covered. Judging  from  these  it  extended  34  feet  eastward,  and 
was  22  feet  wide.  The  east  end  of  the  nave  has  been  since  built 
up  with  brick.  It  contains  a modern  window  of  no  mean 
proportions,  which  occupies  the  place  of  one  painted  by  Mr.  John 
Peck,  a resident  of  the  village,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Church  many  years  ago.  On  the  left  of  the  Communion  table  is 
a door  and  stair  that  formerly  led  to  the  Rood  Loft,  long  since 
removed. 

The  open  oak  roof,  formerly  high  pitched,  like  most  others  in 
the  district,  was  lowered  some  7 feet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  1795  is  a date  on  the  roof.  Isaac  Darlow  was  then 
employed  to  make  certain  alterations  and  do  repairs.  On  the 
score  of  economy  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  lower  the  roof  by 
cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  rafters — then  somewhat  decayed — 
rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  new.  The  good  effect  of  the 
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debased  gothic  arch  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  with  the  windows 
and  groined  ceiling  in  the  tower,  is  spoiled  by  the  low  roof  hiding 
the  uppermost  portion.  This  Church,  like  many  others  in  the 
neighbourhood,  has  been  built  at  different  times,  hence  it  is  that 
no  particular  style  of  architecture  has  been  adhered  to.  There  are 
indications  too  that  material  from  an  older  structure  were  utilized 
in  its  erection.  In  the  base  of  the  principal  buttresses  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower  are  two  full  length  figures 
about  2 feet  high,  laid  horizontally.  They  were  fine  work  in 
stone,  of  a different  kind  to  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  and 
bear  evidence  of  greater  antiquity.  Anent  these  there  is  a 
Legend,  that  they  represent  souls  in  purgatory  Inside  the 
Church,  near  the  north  door,  a gargoyle  and  heads  are  seen, 
undoubtedly  parts  of  some  older  building.  This  need  not  create 
surprise.  At  that  time  the  facilities  for  overland  transport  were 
not  good  ; material  could  only  be  obtained  at  much  cost  from  a 
long  distance  by  water.  The  style  more  general  is  the  perpendi- 
cular, of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  windows  of  the  clerestory, 
notably  the  south  side,  with  variations  in  the  lower  and  more 
modern  additions,  which  indicates  a style  or  rather  the  lack  of 
style  which  we  deplore.  The  lower  windows  of  the  south  side 
and  that  at  the  east  end  were  put  in  in  1823,  when  the  Church 
was  repaired  and  repainted,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ulyat,  the 
. churchwarden.  In  a window  in  the  north  aisle  is  a shield,  with 
arms  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Guild  in  coloured  glass.  This 
Guild  of  Wisbech  was  of  a religious  description,  established 
in  1379,  and  called  “The  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Wysbech.”  A register  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Guild  was  kept,  and  is  now  filed  amongst  the  records 
of  the  Corporation.  This  Guild  possessed  a considerable 
amount  of  property  in  Wisbech,  Leverington,  and  the  adjoining 
parishes,  which  eventually  by  Charter  of  Edward  YI.  reverted 
to  the  Wisbech  Corporation. 

From  orders  made  by  the  Guild,  it  appears  they  supported  the 
Grammar  School  at  Wisbech,  maintained  the  Sea  Banks,  High 
Fen  Dyhey'  and  other  works  necessary  for  protecting  the  district 
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from  being  flooded  by  the  sea  or  waters  from  the  high 
lands  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdonshire,  should  the  “ High 
Fen  Dyke  ” (or  Murrow  Bank)  give  way.  They  also  established 
or  endowed  Chapels  in  the  outlying  districts,  Guyhirn,  Murrow, 
Pigges  Drove,*  &c.,  and  from  the  Arms  of  the  Guild  being  thus 
placed  in  Parson  Drove  Church,  we  may  fairly  assume  their 
patronage  was  extended  to  it  also. 

The  Arms  of  Ely,  “ Gu.  three  ducal  coronets,  or  ” two  and  one, 
are  in  an  adjoining  window. 

In  another  is  a Shield,  “ Gu.  three  covered  cups,  or  ” f 

In  others  are  remnants  of  stained  glass. 

Inside,  the  Church  is  very  plain,  neat  and  clean,  well  kept  and 
cared  for  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  venerable  vicar.  The  pulpit 
of  oak,  now  painted,  has  carved  round  the  upper  part  in  deeply 
cut  well  defined  old  English  letters,  “ Anno  Domini,  1637.” 
The  Communion  table  is  a fine  specimen  of  16th  century  work, 
found  many  years  ago  in  the  village  Inn  by  the  present  Vicar, 
who  had  it  cleaned  and  restored.  The  bulging  pillar-legs,  carved 
with  scroll  work  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  are  about 
24  inches  in  circumference.  A late  Bishop  of  Ely  was  heard  to 
say  he  believed  there  was  not  such  another  table  in  the  Diocese. 
The  linen  cloths  for  it  have  been  well  and  carefully  used  for 
generations,  neatly  embroidered  in  the  corner  of  each  is  “ Parson 
Drove^  1690P  In  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  near  the  open  tower 
opposite  the  south  or  principal  entrance,  stands  the  massive  stone 
font.  It  is  octagonal,  in  the  gothic  style,  with  panels  on  the 
eight  sides  around  it,  containing  ornamental  designs.  Near  the 
west  door  there  is  a niche  in  the  north  wall,  which  may  have  held 
the  Stoup  for  Holy  Water  in  pre-Reformation  days. 

In  the  tower  are  five  bells,  which  from  the  inscriptions  appear 
to  have  been  recast  by  T.  Osborn,  of  Downham,  in  1787,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rev.  J.  Dickinson.  The  inscriptions  are  as 
follow  : — 

* Pigges  Drove,  between  Guyhirn  and  Clows  Cross. — Vide  Dugdale, 
320,  38. 

f A covered  cup,  a vessel  formed  like  a Chalice,  having  a raised  cover, 
is  borne  by  Butlers,  Botelers,  &c. 
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First  Bell. — ^‘Percute  Dulc  Cano,”  T.  Osborn,  Fecit.,  1787. 

2nd  Bell. — T.  Osborn,  Fecit.,  1787. 

3rd  Bell. — T.  Osborn,  Fecit.,  1787. 

4th  Bell. — T,  Osborn,  Downham,  Norfolk,  Fecit.,  1787. 

Edmund  Johnson  and  William  Holmes,  Church- 
wardens. 

5th  Bell. — T.  Osborn,  Fecit.,  1787.  The  re-casting,  the 
free  gift  of  the  Rev.  John  Dickinson,  Minister 
of  Parson  Drove. 

Although  bells  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  there  are  few  now 
remaining  in  our  churches  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  17  th 
century,  since  the  commencement  of  which  most  of  our  present 
church  bells  have  been  recast.  The  above  bells  weigh  from  5 to 
19  cwt.  each. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  and  worthy  a passing  remark  that  the 
best,  if  not  the  first  peal  of  bells  in  England,  were  heard  from 
Crowland  Abbey,  across  the  fens  ; those  fastnesses  to  which,  as 
history  relates,  the  Ancient  Britons  retired  for  security,  and 
whence  they  sallied  forth,  harrassing  the  Roman  Legions,  to 
whose  discipline  they  were  eventually  obliged  to  yield,  but  not 
without  a struggle  for  the  liberties  they  held  most  dear,  as  in  the 
later  Norman  days  when  Here  ward  championed  their  cause  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely.  In  Crowland  Turketyl  and  his  successor  hung 
the  best  ring  of  bells  in  England,  according  to  Grough,  and  Stow 
says,  the  first  tunable  set,  a,d.  970-984. 

Part  of  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  separated  from  the 
other  part  of  the  Church  by  an  oak  screen,  is  now  used  as  a 
vestry.  Here  in  the  wall  near  the  altar  is  a Piscina,  mostly 
hidden,  being  built  in  and  partly  plastered  over. 

In  the  floor  of  the  vestry  are  stones  in  memory  of  Peter  Pindar 
and  Martha  his  wife,  while  in  the  floor  of  the  nave  are  several 
others  in  memory  of  persons  of  position  in  the  district.  From 
these  and  stones  in  the  churchyard  adjoining,  the  following 
inscriptions  are  selected  : — 
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On  a Slab  in  the  Floor  of  the  Vestry. 

1. 

HERE  . LYES  . INTERD.  | THE  . BODY  . OF  . M . MAR  | THA  . 
PINDAR  . THE  . WIFE  | OF  . PETER  . PINDAR  . CLER  | WHO  . 
DEPARTED  . THIS  | LIFE  . THE  . 23  . D . OF  | SEPTEMBER  . ANNO  . 
DO  I 1684  * AS  . I . WAS  I ABE  . NOW  . YEE  . AS  . I | AM  . SO  . 
SHALL  . YE  I BE. 

U. 

Here  Lyes  y®  body  of  John  Pindar  1688. 

2. 

Nave  Floor. 

Here  Lieth  the  | body  of  \ John  Pope  | who  departed  this  Life 
I the  18  of  January  1737  | aged  36. 

3. 

In  Memory  | of  the  | Rev^Jn®  Dickinson  | 40  years  Rector  | of 
this  Church  | Died  Decem*"  23’'^  1790  | aged  83. 

4. 

In  Memory  of  | Charles  Derbow  Esq’"  | who  departed  this  Life  | 
the  1 5 of  Oct  1740 1 aged  46  years  | Also  3 of  his  Children  by  | Frances 
his  wife  | Viz  Ann  and  | Charles  who  | died  in  their  | Infancy  & 
Mary  who  | died  Oct  y®  20^^  1722  Aged  4 years  ] Here  Lyeth 
intered  | Frances  relict  of  Charles  Gerbow  Esq^.  | She  was  after- 
wards married  | to  John  Birks  Gent  | and  died  March  18*^ 
MDCCLXXIII  1 aged  LXXVIII  years. 

5. 

S.M  I of  I Elizabeth  Pollard  widow  | mother  | of  Richard  Pollard 
MA.  I minister  of  this  Parish  | She  died  Nov  11^^  1795  | aged 
56  years. 

6. 

In  Memory  of  j Ann  the  wife  of  | Abraham  Ulyat  | who 
departed  this  Life  | the22“*^ February  1792 1 aged  21  years  | and  twoof 
their  Infant  children!  And  of  Lydia  his  second  wife | who  departed 
this  Life  | the  16‘^'  April  1799  aged  27.  | Also  of  Susannah  his 
third  wife  ] who  departed  this  Life  | the  18^^  of  May  1839  | aged 
59  years  [ And  of  j Abraham  Ulyat  | who  departed  this  Life  [ 
the  6*^  of  July  1840  | aged  75  years. 
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7. 

Sacred  | to  the  Memory  of  | Eobert  Marchant  | who  died 
February  the  13^^  1821  | aged  48  years  | Also  of  | Mary  Mar- 
chant  I his  widow  | who  died  August  9^^^  1872  | aged  85  years  | 
and  of  I Elizabeth  Marchant  | their  daughter  | who  died  Jan.  the 
10‘^  1879  I in  her  58*^  year. 

8. 

In  Memory  of  | John  Marchant  | who  departed  this  Life  | 
September  the  16^^  17  | aged  47  years  | also  of  3 of  their  infant 

children  | and  of  Ann  his  wife  | who  departed  this  Life  | February 
the  6*^  18  I aged  63  years  | also  of  | Susannah  Marchant  | 
danghter  of  the  above  | who  died  May  21,  1835  | aged  63  years. 

9. 

In  Memory  | of  | John  Johnson  | who  departed  this  Life  | the 
12*^^  day  of  March  | 1770  in  the  60*^  year  of  his  | age.  | also 
Ann  his  wife  who  departed  | this  Life  the  7‘^  of  Octob.  1780  | in 
the  66  year  of  her  age  | and  of  Elizabeth  Crisp  | who  died 
February  21®*^  | 1844  aged  78  years. 

10. 

Ill  Memory  of  | .John  sou  of  | Abraham  and  Lydia  Ulyat  | 
who  died  Feb  3^'^^  1809  | aged  16  years  | and  of  Thomas  their 
son  I who  died  June  6*^^  1818  | aged  24  years  | Also  of  Abraham 
son  of  I Abraham  and  Mary  Ulyat  | and  grand  son  of  | Abraham 
and  Susannah  Ulyat  | who  died  March  25*^  1833  | aged  7 years 
I and  of  Abraham  son  of  | Abraham  and  Susannah  Ulyat  | 
who  died  May  20*^  1834  | aged  31  years. 

11. 

In  Memory  of  the  Eev*^  Jn"  Dickinson  Forty  years  Rector  of 
this  Church  died  Uecem’’  23"^  1790  aged  83. 

12. 

Tablet  in  Nave. 

In  Memory  of  | John  Peck  | Farmer  and  Grazier  of  this 
Hamlet  | a native  of  Newton  | who  devoted  Forty  years  of  his 
Life  I To  the  Improvement  of  the  Drainage  | Productive  Powers 
I Roads  j Peace  and  Happiness  | of  his  adopted  place  of  residence 
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and  of  a wide  surrounding  district  ] He  departed  this  Life  | on 
the  20*^  day  of  October  1851  | In  his  year.  A few  friends 
have  erected  this  Tablet  In  Testimony  of  His  talents  and  services 
I and  of  their  sincere  respect. 

From  Stones  in  the  Church  Yard  the  following 
Inscriptions  are  copied: — 

1. 

Here  lies  y®  body’s  of  4 of  Charles  Gerbows’  children  | y®  1 not 
baptized  who  departed  | this  life  Oct  y®  11,  1689  | y®  2 Jacob 
departed  this  life  | August  y®  30,  1698,  aged  6 months  | y®  3 
Jacob  departed  this  life  Oct  y®  11  | 1699  aged  5 weeks  | y®  4 
Isaac  departed  this  life  Oct  y®  23,  1699  aged  6 weeks  & 4 days. 

2. 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  Sweetlad  who  departed  this  Life — | — 
17,  1733  aged  45  years. 

3. 

Susannah  Provost  Jan  y®  24‘^  | MDCCXI  aged  26  | daughter 
of  Abraham  Jun^. 

4. 

Here  Lyeth  y®  body  of  Thomas  | son  of  Thomas  Gills  who  | 
departed  this  Life  March  the  first  | 1727,  aged  3 years. 

5. 

John  Dekey  Feb  23,  1771  aged  80.  Ann  his  wife  1733  aged 
36,  of  Crowland. 

6. 

In  Memory  of  Edward  Driver  who  departed  this  life  the  3’’'^  of 
May  1742  aged  42  years. 

7. 

In  Memory  of  Henry  Pujolas,  Clerk  j who  departed  this  life  | 
Sep.  30,  1750  aged  90  years  | (Register  states  buried  Oct. 
aged  98. — S.E.)  He  had  been  60  years  | Minister  of  this  parish 
I Mary  Pujolas  widow  of  Henry  Pujolas  buried  Sep.  7,  1759. 

8. 

In  Memory  | of  Mary  wife  of  Jacob  | Scribo  who  departed  this 
life  the  20*’'  of  November  | 1752,  aged  57  years. 
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‘ 9; 

In  Memory  | of  Jacob  Scribo  | who  died  13^^  of  May  1761  | 
In  the  64  year  of  his  age  | and  of  Dorothy  his  wife  | who  died 
26  of  Mar.  1762  | aged  31  years. 

10. 

In  Memory  of  | Joseph  Ellard  | who  departed  this  life  | 18 
March  1765  | aged  55  years. 

11. 

In  Memory  | of  Ann  wife  of  John  Dekey  | who  died  Jan^  17  | 
1766  aged  68  | years. 

12. 

Here  lyeth  y®  body  of  John  | Gerbow  who  departed  this  [ Life 
January  y®  28  1711  | aged  50. 

Farewell  vain  world  I knew  enough  of  thee 
And  now  am  careless  what  thou  sayst  of  me 
Thy  smiles  I court  not  nor  thy  frowns  I fear 
My  cares  are  past  my  head  lies  quiet  here 
What  faults  sawst  in  me  take  care  to  shun 
And  look  at  home  enough  there  to  be  done 
Then  you  who  read  these  lines  pray  think  of  me 
Prepare  for  death  and  for  Eternity 

13. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  | Leah  y®  widow  of  | John  Gerbow 
sen^  I who  dy’d  Sep^  y®  16  1714  | aged  49  years, 

14. 

On  piece  of  Stone  near  Church  Boor. 

OCTOBER  17  HER  . LYES  . THE  BVRYED  . THE  . BODY  OF 
JOHN  HASTEN  . 1686. 

15. 

In  Memory  | of  Thomas  Newdic  | who  died  October  y®  11, 
1716.  I aged  67  years,  j Thomas  Newdick  | died  Sep  17,  1717  | 
aged  29  years. 

16. 

In  Memory  | of  | Edward  Johnson  ( Who  Departed  this  life  | 
the  2“*^  of  Dec“^  1804  | aged  58  years. 
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17. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  | Thomas  Johnson  | who  died  Sept^ 
28‘^  1855  I aged  85  years  Also  Eliz^^  his  wife  | who  died  July 
10*^  1865  I aged  90  years. 

18. 

Sacred  \ to  ] the  memory  of  | Charlotte  | the  beloved  daughter 
I of  Charles  and  Mary  | Barnes  | who  died  March  2“^  1861  | 
aged  25  years  | Also  of  her  infant  | daughter  | Mary  Elizabeth  | 
who  died  Aug®*  29**^  1860  aged  9 months. 

The  above  unfortunate  woman  was  the  wife  of  Augustus 
Hilton.  He,  for  taking  her  life,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  The  parents  of  the  murderer  were  farmers  in  the 
adjoining  parish,  Sutton  St.  Edmunds. 


19. 


In  Memory  of  | Richard  Gunn  I who  died  the  day  of  Nov. 
1808  I aged  82  years. 

20. 

JOSEPH  SWEETLAD  1760. 


21. 


In  Memory  of  John  Ulyatt  a trustee  of  Parson  Drove  Chapel 
who  died  April  30,  1818  aged  62  years. 


22. 


In  memory  of  | James  Holmes  | who  died  August  the  11*^  1821 
aged  49  years  1 and  Elizabeth  Mary  daughter  of  | James  and 
Sarah  Holmes  who  died  December  the  3P*  1815  | aged  3 years 
xilso  of  William  Holmes  j father  of  the  said  James  Holmes  | who 
died  Nov^’  3^’^*  1831  aged  85  years  \ Also  of  William  Holmes  | son 
of  the  said  James  and  Sarah  Holmes  | who  died  March  16**^  1835 
in  the  26  year  of  his  age  | Also  of  Sarah  relict  of  the  above  j 
James  Holmes  | who  died  June  16,  1839  | aged  61  years. 

S.  Egar. 


25 2. —History  of  Soham,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Olorenshaw 
(continued). — The  Churchwardens’  Accounts  date  from  the  year 
1663  and  furnish  various  interesting  items  of  information. 
Below  we  give  an  abstract  from  the  earliest  account.  It  is 
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headed  ‘‘  Bought  this  Booke  of  Willyam  Cropley,  the  Sevven  and 
Twente  day  of  Aprill,  in  the  yere  1665  : it  cost  5s. 

The  Accounts  of  William  Croopley,  Churchwarden  of  the 
Towne  of  Soham,  of  what  money  he  layd  out  for  the  use  of  the 
sayd  Towne  : In  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1663,  as  folio weth  : 
and  1664  : £ s.  d. 

Imprimis  : Layd  out  at  the  Generali  at  Newmarket 0 2 0 

Layd  out  for  a Warrant  for  John  Chamberline  0 0 6 

for  a locke  for  the  churchyard  gate,  and  shovell  for  Tho : Chambers  0 2 4 

Payd  for  36  bushels  of  lime  and  fetching  it  home 0 12  6 

Payd  for  a load  of  sand  fetched  at  fordeham 0 3 4 

Payd  for  quarteridge  to  Chambers,  June  25th,  1663 0 7 0 

Payd  money  spent  upon  the  Masons  and  Carpenters 0 2 0 

Payd  for  mowing  the  weedes  in  the  churchyard  and  cleaning 

the  vestry  0 3 0 

Payd  to  John  Pamphlin  for  foure  bell  ropes  0 13  9 

Payd  to  Tho : Mauldin  for  work  at  ye  Towne  house  and  timber 

and  board  1 15  0 

Payd  to  the  Ringers,  November  5th 0 6 8 

Payd  to  Henery  Spenser  for  bringing  lead  fro  Ely  and  cariing 

some  backe 0 2 4 

Payd  to  Mr.  John  Pechie  due  upon  Accounts 2 4 9 

Payd  to  John  Nethercoate  for  Irons  for  the  hearse  0 0 10 

Payd  to  J ohn  Mitchell  for  wine  at  4 several  communions,  Aprill  1663  0 16  0 

Payd  to  William  Randall  for  mending  the  hearse 0 1 0 

Payd  for  washing  the  surplis  0 1 0 

Payd  for  mending  the  mud  wall  for  the  Churchyard 0 10 

Given  to  Mary  Hale  and  Elizabeth  Bowman  with  11  children 0 2 6 

Payd  to  John  Dunch  of  Ely,  for  lead  and  soder  and  glasseing 

and  workemanship,  January  the  30th,  1663 10  19  10 

Payd  for  fireing  spent  at  that  worke 0 6 0 

Payd  for  scowreing  the  eagle  and  flaggons 0 10 

Payd  for  a new  Communion  cloth  and  makeing  it 0 17  6 

Payd  John  Miburne  upon  Scession  (?)  Day  and  when  the  rate 
was  made  and  taMng  the  other  Churchwarden’s  account  and 

for  wrighting,  as  by  his  bill  appeareth,  1663  1 16  0 

Given  to  two  Irish  women  with  3 children 0 0 8 

Payd  to  Christopher  Kent  for  severall  yeeres  lords  Rents  for  the 
manor  of  Netherall  Wigorne  and  the  manor  of  Soham, 
ending  26th  of  March,  1664 ; as  appeares  by  his  bill  the 

sume  of  4 3 11 

Payd  to  Thomas  Trowell,  Aprill  the  29th,  1663,  for  deale  hordes 
and  nayles  and  a locke,  and  bread  for  comunions  and  for 

other  thinges,  as  by  his  bille  appeares 1 6 8 

Payd  for  the  Church  bible  and  bringing  it  home  3 1 0 

It  would|appear  from  the  accounts  that,  in  the  17th  century, 
ordinary  labourers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  1/-  a day  ; masons  at 
1/4  or  1/6.  In  1686  bricks  cost  16/9  a thousand,  and  in  1750 
20/-,  at  the  earlier  date  a bushel  of  hair  (for  plastering)  cost  8^^. ; 
a chaldron  of  lime  7/6  or  8/-,  while  for  “fetching  it”  an 
additional  charge  of  4/-  was  incurred. 
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Wine  for  the  Holy  Communion  usually  cost  1/-  a pint,  and  was 
generally  procured  from  Ely.  Following  nearly  every  entry  for 
wine  there  is  another,  viz.,  “ for  fetcheing  ye  wine  and  returning 
ye  bottles  1/-,”  but  only  on  one  occasion  in  the  accounts  for  200 
years  is  there  an  entry  of  this  kind  “ for  1 broken  bottle, 

In  1664,  31  “foote  of  new  glass”  cost  15s.  8d.y  and  98 

quarrels  ” (or  diamond  shaped  panes)  of  ditto.  8s.  Qd.y  and 
“soder”  1/-  alb.;  and  in  1666  a load  of  willows  to  fence  in 
“ ye  towne  hempyard  ” 6/-.  The  Town  Hempland  appears  to 
have  been  generally  let  at  the  yearly  rent  of  20/-  or  30/-,  or  to 
have  been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  Churchwardens. 
From  the  entries  in  the  account  there  appears  to  have  been 
a parish  hearse,  and  in  1681  a further  charge  is  recorded  for 
its  repair.  Gunpowder  in  1685  cost  1/-  a pound.  In  1694 
there  is  the  following  entry,  “ Payd  to  Walter  Graham  for 
eleven  ells  of  fine  Holland  for  ye  surplise  £2  15s.  Od./'  and  to 
“ Mrs.  Kirby  for  making  ye  surplise  5s.”  The  Tippet  was 
mended  two  or  three  times  between  1673  and  1677  at  a cost  of 
2/6  ; and  in  1710  a new  one  was  purchased  for  Dr.  Cressener, 
then  Vicar,  for  £3  10s.  Od  In  1712,  2j  bushels  of  coal  cost  2/- ; 
and  in  the  accounts  for  this  year  there  is  the  following  item 
“July  ye  22nd,  pd.  Wm.  Blowes  for  wrighting  out  ye  Indented 
“ Bill  being  above  2 yards  long  by  reason  of  ye  great  death  ye 
“ happned  by  ye  smallpox,  5s.” 

The  lock  for  the  Churchyard  gate  was  a constant  source  of 
expense,  a charge  for  its  repair,  or  for  a new  one,  occurring 
almost  every  year. 

In  1704  one  Richard  Neathercote  was  guilty  of  some  kind  of 
misconduct  which  resulted  in  the  following  expenses  being 
incurred  by  the  Churchwardens  : “For  my  journey  and  expenses 
“ to  St.  Ives  with  a letter  to  Mr.  Ask  comb  concerning  R. 
“ Neathercoate,  3s.”  “ Paid  then  to  Mr.  York  for  his  charges  to 
“ bring  Rich.  Neathercoate  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  £1  Is.  6d.  ; ” 
“ for  my  journey  with  my  Teames  to  Newmarket  fetching  ye 
“ Timber  rnaJce  the  Pilloryy  4s.  As  no  other  entry  is  to  be  met 
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with  it  may  be  possible  that  the  man  escaped  without  suffering 
the  humiliation  of  being  made  a public  laughing-stock. 

A building  called  the  “ Towne-house  ” is  often  referred  to,  but 
judging  from  the  nature  of  the  entries  it  would  not  appear  to 
have  been  a very  substantial  structure,  or  possessed  of  any  great 
architectural  beauty.  It  was  thatched  in  1685,  the  straw  costing 
£2,  and  two  “ mantle-peeses  ” were  placed  in  it  at  the  cost  of  4s. ; 
and  in  1702  a load  of  clay  was  procured  for  some  kind  of  repair, 
the  clay  and  “ caridge  ” costing  Is.  M.  No  hint  is  given  as  to 
the  use  to  which  the  building  was  put,  or  where  it  was  situated. 

Such  entries  as  the  following  point  to  a quiet  meeting  at  the 
“ Bull  ” or  the  “ Lion  ” when  the  Churchwardens  had  to  transact 
parish  business  ; “ 1673 — Spent  on  Freeman  when  I put  the 
“ church  glazeing  out  to  him,  4^?. ; ” “ 1678 — When  I agreed  with 
“ Giles  to  be  Clarke,  Qd. ; ” and  when  the  Churchwardens’ 
accounts  were  settled  (about  the  same  years)  from  five  to  ten 
shillings  were  usually  spent  at  the  ‘‘Lyon.” 

In  1667  occurs  the  first  entry  relating  to  the  custom  of 
“ beating  the  bounds  ” of  the  parish,  the  sum  of  125.  having  been 
then  expended  ; and  on  a similar  occasion  in  1668,  105.  Qd.  was 
spent  at  “ ye  Bull.”  Entries  of  the  same  kind  appear  at  intervals 
during  the  following  years.  The  word  “ perambulation  ” was 
evidently  too  difficult  for  the  Churchwardens  of  those  days,  it 
being  spelt  “ perambleation  ” and  “ proramblation.” 

The  accounts  show  relief  afforded,  amongst  many  others,  to  3 
poor  Seamen  going  to  Yarmouth  ; to  a traveller  “ which  came 
out  of  Turkey  ; ” to  six  men  “ taken  by  the  Turks  ; ” to  a “ poore 
scoolemaster ; ” also  in  1667  to  3 soldiers  which  were  wounded 
“ in  ye  King’s  service  ; ” to  a gentlewoman,  her  mother,  and  her 
maid,  and  2 children,  “ which  were  in  distresse  ; ” to  Mat.  Hills’ 
wife  “ when  he  run  away  ; ” to  Goody  Mines  “ when  she  was 
lame;”  in  1673  to  Capt.  Timothy  Crow  “agreate  sufferer  for 
his  majesty  (?)  ; ” in  1696  to  a gent,  who  “lost  £4,000  by  a ship 
taken  by  ye  French  ; ” in  1711  to  Mrs.  Fletcher  “ her  husband 
being  taken  by  ye  French  as  they  were  coming  from  Scotland 
into  England  ; ” in  1712  to  “ 3 poor  French  refugees  ; ” 1718  to 
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a “ poor  clergyman’s  widow  ; ” in  1772  to  Elizh.  White  yt  was 
burnt  at  Catherine  Hall  in  London  ; ” in  1728  to  John  Roberts 
and  Will.  Jenkyns  “loss  by  shiprack  £700  as  apered  by  certi- 
ficate ; ” in  1733  to  30  “poor  slaves  ; ” and  in  1733 — 36,  to  14 
other  slaves.  The  amount  of  relieL.' varied  from  fourpence  to 
five  shillings. 

A^persistent  warfare  was  maintained  for  several  years  against 
sparrows.  The  first  entry  relating  to  this  matter  ^occurs  in  the 
accounts  for  1747  when  "'"A  3s.  8d.  was  paid  for  “killing  of 
sparrows.”  In  1749  the  sum  of  £2  Is.  6d.  was  paid  for  “ birds, 
eggs,  and  a she  fox  ; ” and  in  1750  £1  Is.  9d.  for  sparrows  eggs. 
Sums  varying  from  these  amounts  to  £3  or  £4  were  paid  nearly 
every  year  up  to  1758.  At  a vestry  meeting  held  in  1776  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Churchwardens  pay  at  the  following  rates  per 
dozen  : — threepence  for  old  sparrows,  twopence  for  young  ones, 
and  one  penny  for  eggs.  This  was  altered  in  1789  to  twopence 
for  birds,  old  or  young  ; and  in  1812  again  changed  to  sixpence 
for  old  birds  ; the  young  ones  and  eggs  being  priced  as  in  1776. 
As  a result  of  these  various  offers  we  find  that  from  1783  to  1829 
no  less  a sum  than  £190  was  expended  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  birds,  the  highest  amount  paid  at  any  time  being 
£15  4s.  4d.  for  the  year  1828.  In  1696  “Mr.  Hills  his  shep- 
herd ” received  6s.  8d.  for  killing  a fox  ; and  from  1734  to  1753 
eight  foxes  were  paid  for,  at  from  3s.  4d.  to  6s.  8d.  each.  In 
1700-2  9s.  6d.  was  paid  “ for  shooting  jackdaws  ” near 

the  Church  ; and  in  1754  £6  16s.  6d.  for  “ rooks  and 
eggs.” 

The  Alms  Houses  are  first  mentioned  in  1665  when  one 
“ Mathew  Musicke  for  a day’s  worke  at  the  Alms  House  wall  ” 
received  Is.  6d.  In  1703  the  Houses  were  “ clayed  and  under- 
pinned with  stone”  at  a cost  of  7s.  6^?.  for  material,  and  were 
thatched  in  1705.  Other  entries  occur  from  time  to  time  relating 
to  repairs  to  the  “ mud-wall,”  &c. 

Horse-croft  Bridge  was  repaired  in  1665  under  the  direction  of 
the  Churchwarden,  the  sum  of  12/-  having  been  received  by  him, 
from  some  source,  for  that  purpose.  Various  entries  speak  of 
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the  purchase  of  planks  to  lay  on,  or  under,  the  bridge,  and 
for  iron,  &c. 

In  the  accounts  for  1668  we  find  these  entries  referring  to  the 
binding  of  a boy  as  apprentice,  ‘‘  pd.  to  old  Cater  concerning  his 
apprentice,  10/- ; for  a payer  of  shoes  and  making  two  shirts  for 
him,  2/8  ; for  5 yards  and  half  of  cloath  at  3/6  per  yard  ; more 
for  an  ell  of  tarten  1/6  ; pd.  to  Ginne  for  a hat  for  him,  2/4  ; pd. 
to  Cudworth  for  his  cloathes  making,  5/-  ; and,  spent  at  ye 
‘ Bull  ’ when  ye  Boy  was  Bound,  4^?.” 

A rate  in  1675  (amount  not  stated)  realised  £13/13/7  ; a 
penny  rate  in  1777  realized  £25/13/8  ; and  in  1797  £33/14/1^. 
In  the  17th  century  a journey  to  Ely  or  Fordham  cost  sixpence, 
and  to  Newmarket  one  shilling  ; in  1685  there  is  the  following 
entry,  “ pd.  for  a hors  for  John  Beedum  to  go  to  midsumer  fayer 
to  buy  lorns  for  ye  Church,  1/6.” 

The  ‘‘  free-schoole  ” is  occasionally  referred  to  about  1706  and 
later  years,  and  the  workhouse  in  1757. 

We  must  hope  that  certain  small  repairs  carried  out  in  the 
Church  in  1718  explain  the  following  entries  in  the  accounts  for 
that  year,  “ for  ye  use  of  ray  Teames  carting  of  Dirt  out  of  ye 
Church,  2/6  ; pd.  John  Chambers  by  Dr.  Hawkins’  order, 
gathring  upp  stones  and  rubbish  out  of  ye  Church  and  Yestry,  1/-.” 

Such  an  entry  as  the  following  shows  that  the  Churchwardens 
were  occasionally  reminded  of  their  duties,  “ 1723 — paid  for  the 
register  not  being  in  the  chest,  1/-.”  A new  iron  chest  for  the 
register  books  was  provided  in  1813  at  a cost  of  £7/7/0,  the 
vestry  meeting  in  the  previous  year  having  agreed  that  all  such 
books  should  be  kept  in  one  place. 

Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £113/15/6  were  raised  in  1801 
for  the  purchase  of  two  fire  engines.  An  entry  in  the  accounts 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  engines  were  kept  in  the  church 
under  the  tower. 

Besides  the  information  which  these  accounts  furnish  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  parish  itself,  they  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  and  show  that  the  history  of 
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any  particular  town  or  village  is  to  some  extent  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

The  Dutch  war  in  Charles  the  Second’s  reign  is  thus  referred 
to  : “ June  20,  1665 — Spent  3/6  on  the  ringers  at  John  Weedings 
on  the  thanksgiving  Day  for  the  great  deliverence  from  the 
Dutch.”  The  cruelties  of  the  press-gang  must  have  been 
experienced  by  a few,  at  least,  of  the  Soham  people,  for  we  find 
that  on  January  20th,  1666,  one  “ Ransdell,  that  was  prest  from 
Soham  ” was  paid  2/-  by  Mr.  Dowman’s  order. 

The  great  fire  of  London,  in  1666,  which  destroyed  eighty-nine 
churches,  and  more  than  thirteen  thousand  houses  is  noticed  as 
follows,  “payd  for  a book  of  humelaition  for  ye  fireing  of  London, 
1 /- ; ” and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
Soham  people  did  not  end  here,  for  in  a further  entry  we  read, 
“paid  2/6  for  my  journey  to  Burry  to  carry  the  money  colected 
towards  ye  loss  by  fire  at  London.” 

In  1667  the  Churchwardens,  who  in  those  days  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  town  and  not  of  the  Church  only,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  authority,  reminded  some  non-Churchgoers  of  their  religious 
duties,  as  we  find  by  the  charge  for  a warrant  “ for  those  that 
refused  to  goe  to  Church  ; ” and  a warrant  in  1722  for  “ the 
young  men  and  weomen  ” may  have  been  obtained  for  a similar 
purpose. 

In  1682  Peter  Wayneford,  one  of  the  Churchwardens,  calls 
attention  to  the  scruples  of  some  of  the  community  respecting  the 
payment  of  Church  rates,  “ Lost  in  ye  rates  by  ye  Quakers  ^and 
other  dissenters  in  three  years  £2/2/11  ; ” and  in  1709  there  is  a 
somewhat  similar  entry,  “ Due  to  me  for  4 loss  rates  by  the 
Quakers  and  by  Robert  Sharpe,  £1/3/8.” 

In  1688,  one  shilling's  ivorth  of  gunpowder  was  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish  in  honour  of  the  release  of  the  seven 
Bishops  from  the  Tower.  Dr.  Turner,  then  Bishop  of  Ely,  was 
one  of  the  seven.  The  sum  of  1/6  was  paid  to  the  apparitor  in 
1691  “for  ye  proclamation  and  booke  for  thanksgiving  for 
reducing  Ireland,”  and  the  bells  were  rung  in  honour  of  the 
same  event. 
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The  Treaty  of  Eyswick,  which  brought  the  war  with  France 
to  a close  in  1697,  was  the  cause  of  an  outburst  of  loyalty  in 
Soham,  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  peace  being  thus  referred 
to  : ‘‘  Paid  Luke  Norfolk  a bill  of  what  ye  Ringers  and  ye  traine 
band  spent  at  his  house  at  ye  news  of  ye  Peace  and  at  ye 
Rejoyceing  for  ye  Peace,  £1/17/8.”  In  1702,  the  victory  over 
the  Spanish  men-of-war  off  Yigo,  on  the  north-west  of  Spain,  was 
celebrated  in  Soham  ; the  sum  of  5/-  being  spent  “ by  order  of 
John  Chambers.” 

In  1707,  the  ringers  were  regaled  with  drink  at  a cost  of  3/4 
“upon  a Rejoyceing  Day.”  This  was  most  probably  in  honour 
of  the  Union  effected  between  England  and  Scotland  ; and  in 
1727  ten  shillings  were  paid  to  “the  Droomers  ” when  King 
George  II.  was  proclaimed. 

The  war  in  Canada  in  the  same  reign  is  referred  to  in  the 
accounts  for  1758,  one  shilling  having  been  paid  for  “the  prayer 
of  Louisburg.” — This  place,  which  was  one  of  the  main  bulwarks 
of  French  America,  was  captured  by  the  Anglo-Americans  on 
July  26,  in  this  year. 

Other  important  events  in  the  history  of  England  were 
notified,  or  commemorated,  in  Soham  by  the  bells  being  rung. 
Thus  6/8  was  spent  on  the  ringers  nearly  every  year  on  November 
5th,  Gunpowder  Treason  Day.  The  “ anniversary  of  King 
Charles  IPs  Crounation  Day”  was  observed  in  1665  and  following 
years  ; also  in  1687,  the  birthday  of  King  James  II ; the  corona- 
tion of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  in  1689  and  its  anniversaries  ; 
“ye  proclayming  of  ye  Queene  ” (Anne)  in  1702.  Occasional 
entries  of  “ leather  for  bell  clappers  ” point  to  events  of  a mourn- 
ful character;  thus,  in  1694,  the  bell  was  rung  “agst  ye  Queen’s 
funerall.”  The  Church  was  hung  with  black  cloth  in  1820  on 
the  death  of  King  George  III.  at  a cost  of  £3/5/6. 

The  Churchwardens’  account  books  furnish  a few  other  items 
of  information  about  the  Church  besides  those  already  given. 
Thus  there  are  several  references  (about  1675)  to  “ scouring  the 
Eagle,”  which  probably  point  to  the  existence  of  a brass  lectern 
in  the  Church.  About  the  same  date  there  are  entries  referring 
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to  the  gallery  being  matted,”  and  in  1720  a charge  of  17 
guineas  is  made  for  repairs  to  the  roof  ‘‘  over  the  gallery,  and  for 
new  rayling  in  of  the  Font ; ” whilst  under  the  date  1766  there 
is  recorded  the  decision  of  the  vestry  postponing  the  pulling  down 
of  the  old  gallery  and  the  erection  of  a new  one. 

In  the  accounts  for  1688  and  later  years  there  is  a charge 
for  wine  for  the  Holy  Communion  on  Good  Friday  ; and  the 
sum  of  6/8  was  received  for  “ breaking  ye  Church  ” to  bury  a 
person. 

A new  pulpit  and  desk  in  1775  cost  £51/9/1.  A Church  Bible 
was  procured  in  1804  for  £6,  and  a Prayer  book  for  £3/3/0  ; 
about  the  same  sums  being  expended  in  1822  for  a similar 
purpose. 

The  addition  to  the  Churchyard  in  1819  cost  altogether  about 
£500,  including  the  land,  iron  fence,  fees,  and  a new  pound. 
Useful  work  was  carried  out  in  1842  in  making  the  drains  all 
round  the  Church,  and  in  repairing  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
and  buttresses.  Other  items,  varying  from  £125  downwards 
point  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  always 
necessary  in  and  about  a large  public  building,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  interesting  to  be  mentioned  in  detail. 

The  following  remarkable  inscription  is  worthy  of  record.  The 

first  six  lines  are  on  the  front  of  the  headstone,  and  the  next 

eight  on  the  reverse  side,  while  the  last  seven  are  on  the 

footstone  : — 

Anno  Dom.  1641. 

Aetatis  Suae  126. 

Here  lies  DOCTOR  WARD  whom 
you  knew  well  before 
He  was  kind  to  his  neighbour 
good  to  the  Poor. 

1 2 3 4 

To  GOD,  to  Prince,  Wife,  Kindred, 

6 6 
Friend,  the  Poor 
1 2 3 4 

Religious,  Loyal,  True,  Kind 
6 6 
Steadfast,  Dear 


12  3 4 

In  Zeal,  Faith,  Love,  Blood 
6 6 
Amity  and  Store 
HE  hath  so  Liv’d  and  so 
Deceased  lies  here. 

Earth 

was  my  Room 
Now  is  my  Tomb 
My  flesh  to  worms  a prey 
But  th’  heavenly  guard 
My  soul  doth  ward 
Lord’s  holy  Judgement  day. 


(To  he  continued.) 
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253.— Peterborough  Grand  Jury,  1792.— The  following  Pre- 
sentment of  nuisances,  made  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Peterborough 
Sessions,  is  taken  from  The  Stamford  Mercury  of  19th  October, 
1792 

“ To  the  worshipful  Justices,  holding  the  Michaelmas  quarter 
sessions  for  the  city  of  Peterborough,  October  3,  1792. 

“ We,  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  above  named  city,  after  having 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  discharged  those  duties  for  which  we 
were  called  together,  humbly  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Bench,  a 
general  presentment  of  such  nuisances  as  in  our  opinion  afPect  the 
well  being  of  the  city,  and  which  call  for  an  exertion  of  the 
extensive  powers  vested  in  magistracy  to  detect  and  remove. 

“ It  is  universally  deemed  far  more  humane,  as  well  as  more 
effectual,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  morality,  and  the  general 
good  of  society,  to  check  the  first  steps  in  vice,  than  to  punish 
delinquents  after  the  perpetration  of  offences.  The  only  pre- 
carious good  to  be  expected  from  punishment,  is  to  deter  others 
from  exposing  themselves  to  it ; but  whether  this  good  results  or 
not,  punishment  is  positive  ruin  to  the  objects  of  it.  They  are 
thus  marked  out  for  the  detestation  of  their  neighbours  ; and  of 
course  all  emulation,  all  sense  of  shame,  is  deadened  in  themselves, 
and  they  are  hardened  in  guilt,  by  having  nothing  but  a con- 
tinuance in  vice  to  trust  to  for  subsistence.  Under  a full 
conviction  of  this  momentous  truth,  we  respectfully  presume  to 
represent  the  following  nuisances,  as  destructive  to  the  morals  of 
the  rising  generation  in  this  city  : 

“ We  present  it  as  a nuisance,  for  public  houses  to  harbour 
apprentice  boys  in  tippling,  card  playing,  and  other  riotous 
extravagancies,  instances  of  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  ; 
but  we  wish  not  to  enter  into  any  retrospect,  aiming  only  to 
guard  against  the  like  evils  in  future  : Such  habits  of  licentious 
dissipation,  especially  on  Sabbath  days,  being  injurious  to  their 
own  health  and  welfare,  as  well  as  the  integrity  due  to  their 
masters. 

“We  present  as  nuisances,  the  mode  of  disposing  of  goods  by 
what  is  called  raflling  ; all  tables  opened  for  playing  at  unlawful 
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games,  whether  in  public  or  private  houses,  more  especially  during 
fair  time — it  being  openly  declared  that  during  the  last  Petermass 
fair*,  not  fewer  than  seven  or  eight  E.  0.  tables  were  kept  in 
various  parts  of  the  town,  adapted  to  all  ranks  of  adventurers  ; 
practices  no  less  repugnant  to  good  policy,  than  to  positive  laws 
provided  against  them  ; by  draining  the  poor  of  their  hard-earned 
pittances,  to  the  injury  of  their  families,  and  by  tempting  servants 
to  wrong  their  masters,  for  the  means  of  indulging  a spirit  of 
gambling,  at  all  times  and  every  where  too  prevalent. 

“We  finally  present  as  a gross  nuisance,  the  annual  bull- 
runnings,  openly  and  formally  held  in  the  Market-place,  and 
which  obstruct  the  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  by  scenes  of  riot 
and  outrage,  manifestly  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  humanity,  in 
which  only  the  moral  virtues  can  take  root,  and  totally  subversive 
of  that  religion  we  all  profess,  and  which  instructs  us  to  found 
our  hopes  of  mercy  in  the  practice  of  mercy.  The  savage  ferocity 
cherished  in  this  brutal  sport,  is  instilled  into  the  tender  minds  of 
children,  who  are  trained  up  by  these  yearly  lessons,  in  pro- 
pensities not  very  favourable  to  their  future  humanity,  sobriety, 
and  industry.  But  we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  a subject,  that  might 
with  more  propriety  and  effect  come  from  the  pulpit,  at  the 
solemn  season  of  the  year  so  foully  perverted  by  these  disgraceful 
exhibitions. 

“The  nuisances  here  pointed  out,  we  justly  consider  as  the 
preparatory  steps  to  more  atrocious  acts,  for  vice  is  progressive,  it 
not  being  usual^for  persons  to  become  enormously  wicked  at  once. 
In  this  serious  view,  they  are  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  a court, 
fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  proper  means  of  reducing  them  ; 
under  a persuasion  that  they  need  only  be  mentioned,  to  claim  all 
the  attention  wished  for,  by,  &c.” 

254.— Accident  at  Bottisham  Load,  1761.— “On  Wednesday 
night  the  24th  inst.  [March,  1761]  upwards  of  300  persons 
assembled  in  a barn  of  Laurence  Cooke’s,  at  Bottisham  Load,  a 

* “ This  ivas  a slij?  of  vecollection,  and  should  have  been — during  the 
race  week,  fvhieh  mas  a few  days  before  the  fair,” 
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hamlet  belonging  to  Bottisham,  in  this  county  [Camb.],  to  hear 
one  Broun,  a methodist  preacher,  who  was  some  time  since  a 
shepherd.  About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  fire  was  cried  ; the 
hurry  and  confusion  were  so  great,  that  many  were  trampled 
under  foot,  who  were  pulled  out  of  the  barn  for  dead,  but  some 
time  after  recovered  ; great  numbers  were  hurt  and  bruised,  and 
carried  home  in  carts  the  next  day  ; they  lay  near  six  foot  deep 
one  upon  another.  The  men  lost  hats,  wigs,  and  shoes  ; the 
women  their  short  cloaks,  part  of  their  gowns,  pockets,  stockings, 
and  shoes  ....  The  author  of  this  fright,  some  say,  was  a 
person  on  the  outside  of  the  barn,  who  broke  a hole  in  the  clay 
wall  behind  the  preacher,  through  which  he  put  a pipe,  fiUed  with 
tobacco  lighted,  and  puffing  it,  the  smoke  was  perceived,  which 
occasioned  the  alarm  of  fire.” — Annml  Register,  1161. 

255, — Roman  Roads  in  the  Fenland  (247). — An  account 
of  Roman  and  other  ancient  roads  that  passed  through  the  county 
of  Cambridge  will  be  found  in  Ancient  Cambridgeshire,  No,  xx.  of 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society’s  publications,  2 ed.,  1883. 

Wisbech.  EdWD.  H.  JaCKSON. 

256, — Detached  Church  Towers  (246).  — The  following 
churches  in  the  Fenland  district  have  towers  detached : in 
Cambridgeshire,  Tidd  S.  Giles  ; in  Norfolk,  West  Walton,  and 
Terrington  S.  Clement. 

257, — S.  Ippolyts  (146). — The  parish  of  this  name  is  in 
Hertfordshire,  not  Huntingdonshire.  It  is  a few  miles  from 
Hitchin. 

258, — The  Grave  of  Waltheof.— It  is  not  intended  here  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  fall  and  martydom  of  the  Great  Earl  Waltheof, 
son  of  Siward,  more  than  to  say  that  after  he  was  beheaded  at 
Winchester  on  the  last  of  May,  1076,  and  buried  on  the  spot  of 
his  execution,  without  any  religious  service,  the  monks  of 
Crowland  interceded  for  the  translation  of  the  body  to  the  old 
Abbey  of  the  Fens,  and  that  Judith  (the  wife  of  the  departed 
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hero),  though  she  had  betrayed  her  husband  and  compassed  his 
death,  joined  in  this  intercession  ; that  the  prayer  of  Abbot 
Ulfcytel  was  granted  by  King  William,  the  body  was  removed  to 
Crowland  fifteen  days  after  the  martyrdom  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  Abbey. 

Ten  years  after  this  Ulfcytel  was  deposed  and  sent  into  con- 
finement at  Glastonbury,  and  Ingulf  was  appointed  to  the  Abbey 
by  King  William,  and  as  his  influence  with  the  King  was  great, 
he  procured  the  release  of  Ulfcytel,  who  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Peterborough  Abbey,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  a monk. 

Now  Ordericus  Yitalis,  in  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and 
Normandy , gives  the  following  narration  : — 

“ Meanwhile,  Abbot  Ingulfus  did  all  he  could  to  benefit  the 
Monastery  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the  charge  ; but  he  had, 
by  God’s  will,  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  part  of  the  Abbey  Church,  with  the  sacristy,  vestments 
books,  and  many  other  necessary  articles  were  consumed  by  fire, 
which  broke  out  suddenly  (1091).  Then,  he  himself,  being 
grievously  afflicted  with  the  gout,  was  in  a bad  state  of  health 
long  before  his  death  (Dec.,  1109),  but  his  active  mind  would  not 
allow  the  society  to  suffer  by  his  infirmities. 

“ Ingulfus  caused  the  remains  of  Earl  Waltheof  to  be  transferred 
from  the  chapter-house  into  the  church,  and  ordered  warm  water 
to  be  got  ready  to  wash  the  bones.  But  when  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  was  removed,  the  corpse  was  discovered  to  be  as  sound  after 
its  repose  of  sixteen  years  as  on  the  day  it  was  buried,  and  the 
head  was  re-united  to  the  body ; only  there  was  a red  streak 
round  the  neck  where  the  head  had  been  severed  ; and  this  was 
seen  by  the  monks  and  several  laymen  who  had  gathered  round. 
The  body  having  been  thus  translated  into  the  church,  and 
interred  with  great  ceremony  near  the  altar,  miracles  were  often 
performed  there.”  This  was  also  in  1091. 

Although  the  old  Abbey  Church  has,  since  then,  suffered  much 
from  dilapidation,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  determine  with 
approximate  accuracy  the  position  of  the  high  altar,  and 
inferentially  that  of  the  last  resting  place  of  the  great  Earl. 
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Such  would  add  fresh  interest  to  a spot  to  which  public  attention  has 
of  late  been  drawn  by  the  efforts  made  to  preserve  from  destruction 
this  time-honoured  fabric,  remembering  too  that  within  the  same 
precincts  were  interred  the  remains  of  Here  ward  the  Wake. 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 

259.— Water  Party  on  Whittlesey  Mere,  1669.— In  a 

volume,  of  Latin  Poems,  entitled  Musae  Sulsecivae,  published  in 
1676  by  Dr.  James  Duport,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  there  is  a very 
amusing  account  of  a Water  Party  at  which  Mr.  William  Pierre- 
pont  entertained  the  Bishop  and  other  Clergy  of  Peterborough  on 
Whittlesey  Mere.  The  poem  consists  of  99  hexameters,  and  the 
title  of  it  is  “ In  Convivium  Navale  quo  Episcopum  et  alios  e 
Clero  Petriburgensi  in  Stagno  Yitelseiano  excepit  Nobilissimus 
Vir  Guilielmus  Pierrepontius  Mense  Augusto.  1669.”  A few 
phrases  are  taken  from  Yirgil  ; but  many  of  the  details  of  the 
banquet  could  find  no  parallel  in  classical  authors  ; and  these 
have  been  rendered  into  Latin  with  much  skill.  The  banquet 
began  with  melons,  served  with  sugar,  or  pepper  and  salt,  accord- 
ing to  taste.  Port  wine,  Hispanica  vina,  was  served  with  these. 
Next  came  a venison-pasty,  for  that  is  what  I understand  by 
Cervus  in  area  Triticea  inclmus  ; rounds  of  beef ; breasts,  legs, 
and  shoulders  of  mutton.  The  hunting  of  the  deer,  and  the 
bringing  the  ox  to  the  party  on  the  Mere,  are  described  in  grand 
words  : never  before,  unless  you  reckon  the  bull  that  carried 
Europa,  had  there  been  such  a journey  for  an  ox,  and  Whittlesey 
Mere  had  become  a second  Bosphorus.  After  these  substantial 
viands  came  poultry,  pullets  with  bacon,  salted  tongues  (which 
seem  to  have  had  sugar  and  mustard  served  with  them),  and 
another  wine.  The  last  course  consisted  of  roast  apples,  munera 
PomoscBy  Sed  bene  cocta  prius.  For  dessert,  bellaria,  there  were 
tarts,  cakes,  and  sweet  cakes,  and,  besides  another  sort  of  wine, 
some  cider.  After  the  banquet,  the  host  set  fire  to  some  rotten 
wood  by  means  of  flint  and  steel,  produced  tobacco  from  a silver 
box,  and  set  an  example,  which  it  is  presumed  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy  followed: — Incipit  innocui fvAnos  haurire  Tdbaci. 
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The  entertainment  took  place  near  Frog  Hall*,  about  which 
the  Dean  has  some  ludicrous  lines,  pretending  it  was  erected  after 
the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  by  one  of  the  victorious  Frogs. 
The  place  is  called  in  these  lines  Pallatia  Regis  RanulpM  ; but  I 
do  not  know  if  there  is  any  allusion  in  this  name  to  the  actual 
proprietor  at  the  time.  I think  it  likely,  because  in  the  next 
place  mentioned  the  owner’s  name,  Norman,  is  given  ; and  he  is 
said  to  be  occupying  his  ancestral  home.  This  Norman  was  a 
great  angler.  The  description  of  him  is  not  complimentary  : 
Monstrum  ingens,  mancum  dextra,  sedpiscihus  atrox  Horrendumque 
caput.  He  was  like  another  Polyphemus,  the  boat-seat  his  throne, 
and  his  punting-pole  his  sceptre.  The  poem  ends  with  the 
company  coming  across  this  famous  old  fisherman  in  his  boat, 
and  with  the  host’s  inviting  him  to  join  the  party.  Ed. 

260.— William  Pierrepont,  1669. — Can  any  correspondent 
give  some  information  about  this  gentleman,  the  entertainer  at 
the  feast  described  in  the  previous  article  ? I should  be  glad  to 
know  how  he  came  to  be  resident  near  Peterborough,  and  where 
precisely  he  lived.  A short  poem  of  16  lines  by  Dean  Duport,  in 
the  same  volume,  is  addressed  to  him.  Ad  Yirum  Honoratissimum ; 
and  he  is  said  to  be  brother  of  the  Marquess  of  Dorchester,  and 
to  be  living  near  Peterborough,  The  point  of  these  verses  consists 
in  a series  of  puns  upon  the  name.  Pierre  is  a rock,  pont  is  a 
bridge : Peterborough  is  the  city  of  S.  Peter,  the  Eock-saint. 
Pierrepont’s  faith,  and  piety,  and  prudence,  were  as  firm  as  a 
bridge  and  as  a rock.  He  lives  near  Peter  and  Peter’s  city,  and 
has  a splendid  abode  near  the  bridge.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
him  to  make  his  actions  fit  his  name,  and  build  a stone  bridge  ? 

Hunc  utinam  ex  petra  structum  mihi  cernere  pontewi 
Detur,  vel  caus^,  Vir  generose,  tu^ ! 

The  Dean  makes  a reference  to  the  Apostle’s  walking  on  the  sea 
and  beginning  to  sink,  which  would  hardly  commend  itself  to 
modern  taste. 

*Frog  Hall  and  Frog  Hall  Mill  will  be  found  marked  on  the  Chart  of 
the  Mere  given  in  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries^  vol.  I.  There  are  still  a 
farm  and  mill  retaining  these  names. 
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We  learn  from  these  lines  that  the  bridge  in  1669  was  a wooden 
one  only,  and  was  in  bad  repair  or  nearly  worn  out,  for  it  is  called 
rotten,  putre  lignum,  in  the  last  line.  Ed. 

261  .—Fenland  Flora  (248). — The  name  of  the  plant  known 
as  the  ‘‘American  Weed”  is  properly  the  Anacharis  Alsinastrum. 
The  first  discovery  of  it,  in  Britain,  was  made  by  Dr.  G.  Johnson, 
who  found  it  in  a lake  near  Duns  Castle,  Berwickshire,  in  1842. 
This  discovery  was  lost  sight  of  till  Miss  Kirby  found  it 
in  a reservoir  near  Market  Harborough,  in  1847.  The  writer 
of  the  query.  No.  248,  says  the  plant  has  been  spoken  of  as 
“ Babingtonia  Diabolica,”  which  is  an  unwarrantable  appellation 
and  quite  misleading.  In  fairness  to  the  venerable  Cambridge 
Professor  I state  a few  facts.  In  1847  specimens  were  sent  to 
him,  and  he  published  a description  of  the  plant  in  the  Annals  of 
Natural  History  for  February,  1848.  Botanists  were  attracted 
by  this,  and  “ the  weed  ” was  soon  found  in  Northamptonshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  &c. 

In  Babington’s  Flora  of  Cambridgeshire,  1860,  p.  223,  there  is 
this  note : — “ See  an  interesting  account  of  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  this  plant,  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (late  of  Ely),  in  the 
Phytologist,  iv,  705-715,  which  is  also  published  separately  by 
Pamplin  (in  1852),  under  the  title  of  The  New  Watefr  WeedF 
The  Querist  asks  : “ What  is  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  ? ” 
In  Mr.  W.  Marshall’s  description,  in  The  Fenland,  Past  and 
Present,  p.  311,  he  says  : “ The  plants  were  found  to  be  all 
females,  and  the  male  has  never  been  found  in  England.”  Therein 
lies  the  secret.  See  also  a note  on  the  dying  out  of  the  Anacharis, 
The  Fenland,  Past  and  Present,  p.  589. 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 

262.-Croyland  Notes,  No.  5 (68,  82,  126,  156).— From 
the  Close  Rolls  of  Henry  III. : — 

1231.  June.  The  names  of  Nichol  son  of  Osbert  and  William 
son  of  Walter  attorney(s)  of  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  (Henry  de 
Longchamp,  1190-1236,  brother  to  William  de  L.,  Chancellor 
and  Justiciary  and  Bp,  of  Ely  1190-7)  in  a suit  against 
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Fulc  de  Oyrij  (Oreby)  and  John  de  Wiham  concerning  customs, 
&o.,  in  Croyland  and  Burthorp.  On  11  Aug.  following  is  enrolled 
the  name  of  William  son  of  Walter  attorney  of  Abbot  of  Croyland 
against  Fulc  de  Orby  concerning  common  of  pasture  in  Croy- 
land. 

1234.  Nov.  18.  The  King  commands  Jno  de  Nevil  (his 
forester)  to  permit  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  to  have  yearly  in  the 
foreign  wood  of  the  forest  of  Clive  (Clilffe)  100  swine  quit  of 
pannage  (to  graze  free  of  tax).  Also  to  restore  the  10th  hog  if 
he  had  taken  it  for  the  king’s  use  in  the  name  of  tithe. 

1235.  Sept.  1.  The  King,  at  Cliffe,  gives  permission  to  the 
Abbot  of  Croyland  to  take  certain  timber  outside  the  park  of 
Clive  and  Brigstock  for  the  work  of  his  church  of  Croyland.  On 
13  Jan.  following  the  Sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  is  commanded  not 
to  distrain  the  cell  of  Freiston  for  payment  of  the  King’s  aid,  the 
Abbot  of  Croyland  having  paid  a fine  of  30  marks  for  him- 
self and  his  said  ceil  for  such  aid. 

1248.  July  19.  Royal  assent  to  the  election  of  Thos.  de 
Well,  sub-prior  of  Croyland,  to  be  Abbot,  seiser  of  lands,  &c. 

1250.  Dec.  9.  The  Abbots  of  Ramsey,  Thorney,  Croyland,  and 
Peterborough,  and  the  priory  of  Spalding  are  asked  to  supply  swans, 
cranes  and  other  birds  for  the  royal  use  against  the  feast  of 
St.  Edward. 

1251.  Oct.  22.  Respite  of  the  distress  made  on  the  Abbot  of 
Croyland  and  his  men  for  lauring  their  dogs. 

1251-2.  Jan.  28.  Respite  of  demand  made  on  the  Abbot  of 
Croyland  for  pannage  of  100  swine  in  the  forest  of  Clive. 

1253.  May  23.  Abbot  of  Croyland  requested  to  send  swans, 
cranes,  and  bustards  to  London  to  the  King  against  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  - 

1257.  July  8.  Royal  pardon  of  lOZ.  to  the  Abbot  of  Croyland 
which  he  was  fined  before  the  King’s  Justice  of  the  Forest  in  co. 
Huntingdon  for  contempt. 

1265.  Sept.  21.  The  Sheriffs  of  Leic.,  Line.,  Northants., 
Camb.  and  Hunts,  commanded  by  the  King  not  to  intermeddle 
with  the  lands  of  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  as  he  has  satisfied  the  King 
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for  trespasses  committed  by  him  in  the  disturbances  in  the 
Kingdom. 

1268.  July  28.  Sheriff  of  Northants.  commanded  to  cause 
the  Abbot  of  Peterborough’s  manor  of  Nassa  Burgi  taken  into  the 
King’s  hands  to  be  replevied  to  the  Abbot — the  place  of  con- 
tention between  the  Abbot  and  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  remaining 
in  the  King’s  hand  till  further  command. 

1269.  Dec.  Grant  of  4 oaks  in  Gotesle  wood  in  Geytinton 
forest  to  Robt.  Moyn,  Sacrist  of  Croyland  Abbey,  for  timber. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

263. — The  Ancient  Britons  (239). — There  are  perhaps  many 
evidences  that  the  Kelts  occupied  the  Fen  country,  but  I should 
not  thinh  they  deserve  to  be  considered  the  Aborigines.  The 
older  people  were  those  of  the  Stone  Age,  whose  implements  have 
been  found  in  considerable  quantity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Brandon  and  its  neighbourhood,  on  the  south-east  border  of  the 
Fens,  was  the  spot  on  which  flint  implements  were  largely 
manufactured  before  the  Keltic  immigration.  The  same  early 
people  also  occupied  the  west,  and  it  seems  proved  that  some  of 
the  old  blood  is  still  traceable  in  Wales. 

The  Kelts  also  have  left  traces  of  their  own  occupancy,  and 
the  writer  of  the  query  may  And  Keltic  elements  in  the  names  of 
rivers,  &c.,  as  Ouse,  Cam,  Lynn,  Manea  (Man-ea),  and  so  forth, 
besides  in  certain  household  words,  as  basket,  darn,  gruel,  gown, 
rasher,  &c. 

I might  likewise  refer  to  Chapters  II.  and  III.  of  The  Fenland^ 
Past  and  Present.  The  notion  of  the  Britons  fleeing  to  the  Fens 
before  the  Roman  invaders  does  not  square  with  the  results  of 
recent  research. 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 

264. — Will  of  William  Mareys,  Chaplain  of  Wisbech,  1452.— 

“In  dei  nomine  Amen  Sexto  die  mensis  Junij  Anno  domini 
Millesimo  cccclij^^  Ego  Willielmus  Mareys  capellanus  de  Wysebech 
sane  et  bone  memorie  existens  condo  testamentum  meum  ac 
ultimam  voluntatem  meam  in  hunc  modum  In  primis  commendo 
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animam  meam  deo  beate  Marie  et  omnibus  sancfcis  eius  efc  corpus 
meum  sepeliendum  im  cimiterio  ecclesie  Sancti  Petri  de  Wysbech 
Item  lego  summo  altari  dicte  ecclesie  meum  melius  animal  nomine 
mortuarij  mei  et  fabrice  ecclesie  beati  Petri  vj®  viij*^  Item  lego 
luminari  lampadis  in  summo  cancello  ij®  Item  lego  luminaribus 
Trinitatis  Beate  Marie  Thome  Georgij  Johannis  Laurencij  Oruci- 
fixi  Corporis  Christi  et  Christofori  ix®  proporcionaliter  inter  se 
diuidendos  Item  lego  Hugucionem  meam  Britonem  librum 
articulorum  passionis  Christi  cum  alijs  in  eisdem  contentis  et 
simplex  psalterium  meum  ligari  et  cathenari  communi  proficuo 
dicte  ecclesie  et  meum  processionale  serviturum  in  dicta  ecclesia 
Item  lego  reparacione  novi  pontis  xiij®  iiij'^  Item  volo  quod 
meus  magnus  liber  qui  vocatur  Choucher  post  mortem  meam 
vendatur  ad  optimum  precium  et  cum  denarijs  inde  prouenientibus 
fiat  execucio  istius  voluntatis  Residuum  vero*  omnium  bonorum 
meorum  in  isto  testamento  non  legatum  nec  specialiter  nominatum 
do  et  relinquo  disposicioni  executorum  meorum  quos  ordino  et 
facio  videlicet  Reginald  Athylle  capellanum  Johannem  Atmere 
et  Thomam  Austyn  de  Wysbech  ut  ipsi  addant  et  distribuant 
prout  melius  viderint  mee  anime  expediri  Qui  quidem  recipient 
XX®  pro  suo  labore  proporcionaliter  inter  se  diuidendos  In  cuius 
rei  testimonium  presentibus  sigillum  meum  apposui  Datum  apnd 
Wysbech  die  et  Anno  supradictis.” 

The  above  is  from  the  books  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Ely, 
A.  23.  The  numerous  contractions  in  the  original  are  here 
expanded.  The  will  was  proved  11th  Jan.,  1452,  one  of  the 
executors,  called  John  Attemere  in  the  probate  clause,  having 
renounced.  I translate  the  will  as  follows  : — 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  6 June  A.D.  1452.  I,  William 
Mareys,  chaplain  of  Wysebech  being  of  sound  and  good  memory 
make  my  testament  and  last  will  after  this  manner.  First  I 
commend  my  soul  to  God,  to  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  to  all  His 
Saints  ; and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
church  of  Saint  Peter  at  Wysbech.  Also  I bequeath  to  the  high 


* I am  not  certain  of  this  word. 
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altar  of  the  said  church  my  second  best  animal  in  the  name  of  my 
mortuary,  and  to  the  fabric  of  the  church  of  Saint  Peter  65.  Sd. 
Also  I bequeath  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  the  chief  chancel  2s. 
Also  I bequeath  to  the  lights  of  the  Trinity,  the  Blessed  Mary, 
Thomas,  Gleorge,  John,  Laurence,  the  Crucifixion,  Corpus  Christi, 
and  Christopher,  05.,  to  be  proportionally  divided  amongst  them. 
Also  I bequeath  my  Hugucio,  Brito,  book  of  articles  of  the 
passion  of  Christ  with  others  contained  in  them,  and  my  simple 
psalter  to  be  bound  and  chained  for  the  common  advantage  of 
the  said  church,  and  my  processional  to  be  of  service  in  the  said 
church.  Also  I bequeath  to  the  repair  of  the  new  bridge  13.9.  4:d. 
Also  I desire  that  my  great  book,  which  is  called  Choucher,  after 
my  death  be  sold  at  the  best  price,  and  with  the  money  thence 
derived  this  my  will  be  carried  out.  The  residue  of  all  my  goods 
in  this  testament  not  bequeathed  nor  specially  mentioned  I give 
and  leave  to  the  disposition  of  my  executors  whom  I ordain  and 
make,  viz.,  Reginald  Athylle,  chaplain,  John  Atmere,  and  Thomas 
Austyn,  of  Wysbech,  that  they  may  add  and  distribute  as  they 
shall  judge  most  expedient  for  my  soul.  And  they  shall  receive 
20s.  for  their  trouble  to  be  divided  proportionally  among  them. 
In  testimony  whereof  I have  put  my  seal  to  these  presents. 
Dated  at  Wysbech  the  day  and  year  abovenamed. 

One  or  two  difficulties  present  themselves  in  connection  with 
the  books.  Can  the  great  book,  called  Choucher,”  have  been  a 
copy  of  Chaucer’s  poems  ? As  to  the  books  first  named,  Hugucio, 
Brito,  if  indeed  those  are  names  of  books,  I can  offer  no 
suggestion. 

Possibly  some  Wisbech  reader  may  be  able  to  tell  us  if  the 
dedications  of  the  different  altars  in  the  church  are  known,  and  if 
they  correspond  to  the  “ lights  ” to  which  Mareys  left  money. 
Also  if  there  is  other  evidence  of  the  bridge  being  newly  erected 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  another  will,  a few  years  later,  the  church  at  Wisbech  is 
called  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Bd. 
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265.— Magistrates  in  the  Fenland,  1650.— The  following 
will  be  interesting  as  containing  the  names  of  the  Magistrates 
during  the  Commonwealth  period.  It  is  taken  from  a list  pub- 
lished in  London  with  this  title  : — The  Names  of  the  Ivstices  of 
Peace,  in  England  and  Wales.  As  they  stand  in  Commission 
%n  their  several  Counties  this  Michaelmas  Terme.  1650,  The 


names  of  the  Speaker,  the  Lord  General,  the  Lord  President,  and 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  appear  in  every  county. 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Quorum.  Robert  Castle. 

William  Lenthall,  Sp.  Dudly  Pope. 

Oliver  Cromwel,  L.  G.  Thomas  Ducket. 

John  Bradshaw,  L.  Pres.  Francis  Russel. 

B.  WhMook,  I L.  Com.  of  the  Thomas  Bennet. 

Rich.  Keble,  \ . , John  Lowry. 

John  Lisle,  J great  seal.  Thomas  Bendish. 

Dudly  L.  North.  Thomas  Fanshawe. 

Thomas  L.  Fairfax.  Michael  Dalton. 

Henry  Roll,  L.  C.  Just,  of  the  upper  Edward  Leede. 

Bench. 

Oliver  St.  John,  L.  chief  Just,  of  the 
Com.  PI. 

Edward  Atkins,  one  of  the  Just,  of 
the  C.  PI. 

Richard  Ask,  one  of  the  Just,  of  the 
upper  Bench. 

Edward  Prideaux,  Att.  Gen. 

Dudly  North,  Knight. 

Miles  Sands,  Kt.  & Bar. 

Thomas  Willys,  Baro. 

James  Reynolds,  Kt. 

Thomas  Martin,  Kt. 

Edward  Partridge,  Kt. 

Walter  Clopton. 

LINCOLN.  HOLLAND. 


Henry  Pickering. 
Roger  Rant. 
q.  Major  Ville. 
q.  Philip  Story. 
q.  James  Tomson. 
q.  Thomas  Symonds. 
Robert  Hammond. 
q.  Samuel  Spalding. 
q.  Thomas  French. 
Richard  Timbs. 
George  Pike. 

Robert  Robson. 

James  Blackly. 


L.  C.  of  the 
gr.  seal. 


Quorum. 

William  Lenthall,  Sp. 

Oliver  Cromwel,  L.  G. 

John  Bradshawe,  L.  Pr. 

Bulst.  Whitlock 

Richard  Keble 

John  Lisle 

Robert  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Edward  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

Henry  Roll,  L.  C.  J.  of  the  upper 
bench. 

Oliver  St.  John,  L.  C.  J.  of  the  Com. 
Pleas. 

Philip  Jermyn,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  upper  bench. 

John  Puleston,  one  of  the  Just,  of 
the  Common  Pleas. 

Peter  Warberton,  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Edward  Prideaux,  Att.  Geu, 


William  Armyn,  Bar. 
Will.  Brownlow,  Bar. 
Thomas  Lister. 
William  Ellis. 

John  Sotherton. 

John  Harrington. 
John  Hobson. 

Samuel  Cust. 

Thomas  Hall. 
William  Hobson. 
John  Wilsby. 

Edward  Tilson. 
Francis  Mussendin. 
Humphry  Walcot. 
Leonard  Brown. 
Richard  Cust. 

Charles  Empson. 
Edward  Syler. 


John  Whiteigh, 
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ELIE. 


the  Com.  Pleas. 

Richard  Aske,  one  of  the  Just,  of 


Pleas. 

Edward  Atkins,  one  of  the  Just,  of 


Quorum. 

William  Lenthal,  Sp. 

Oliver  Cromwel,  Lord  General. 
John  Bradshaw,  Lo.  President. 


Dudley,  Lord  North. 

Henry  Roll,  L.  C.  J.  of  the  upper 


bench. 

Oliver  St.  John,  L.  C.  J.  of  the  Com. 


John  Green,  Sarjeant  at  Law. 
Dudley  North,  Knight. 

Miles  Sands,  Knight  & Baronet. 
Valentine  Wautor. 

Thomas  Marsh. 

Everard  Buckworth. 

George  Coney. 

John  Robert. 

Thomas  Fincham. 

Thomas  Castle. 

John  Desbrowe. 

Tristram  Diamond. 

Richard  Stane,  Dr.  of  Physick. 
George  Glapthorn. 


the  upper  Bench. 

Robert  Barnard,  Serjeant  at  Law. 


John  Towers. 
William  Barnes. 


Arthur  Turner,  Serjeant  at  Law. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  the  letter  q.  placed  before  some  of 
the  names.  Nor  are  any  residences  given.  The  Keepers  of  the 
Rolls,  and  the  High  Sheriffs,  for  the  several  counties,  appear  at 
the  end  of  the  pamphlet.  Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  Keeper  for 
Cambridgeshire  and  Ely  ; and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  for  Lincoln- 
shire. John  Towers,  Esq.,  is  High  Sheriff  for  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Anthony  Hears  for  Lincolnshire.  H.  R.  S. 

266,— Incendiarism  at  Boston,  1288.— In  the  Chronicle  of 
William  Rishanger,  edited  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.,  in  the  series 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  is  an 
account  of  a great  fire  at  Boston,  a translation  of  which  may  be 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries.  It  is 
described,  in  the  heading,  as  an  irreparable  damage,  damnum 
irrecuperaUle. 

“In  this  year  (1288)  a certain  esquire  (armiger)^  named 
Robert  Chamberlain,  with  his  truly  diabolical  accomplices,  setting 
on  fire  in  various  parts  the  stalls  ( tentoria ) of  the  merchants*  of 
S.  Botolph’s,  and  their  merchandise,  burnt  a great  part  of  the 
town  and  of  the  church  of  the  Preaching  Friars.  For  they  put 
the  fire  in  different  places  of  the  town,  so  as  to  be  able  to  plunder 
what  was  left  more  easily.  And  while  the  merchants  were 
running  about  to  save  their  wares  and  put  out  the  fire,  they  are 


* I.e.,  shopkeepers,  or  traders,  not  necessarily  in  a large  way  of  business, 
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murdered  by  the  said  esquire  and  his  men,  and  their  goods  seized. 
It  was  said  in  truth  that  the  whole  money  of  England  would 
scarcely  be  sufficient  to  repair  the  damage  then  done.  For 
streams  of  silver  and  gold,  and  molten  metals,  were  running 
right  away  to  the  sea.” 

In  the  Chronicon  AnglicB  Petrihurgense  is  a simple  record  of  the 
fire,  in  four  words  : — “ Combustio  nundinarum  sancti  Botulfi.” 
A slightly  longer  notice  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  says  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  town  and  many  goods  of  different  mer- 
chants were  burnt,  so  that  many  were  reduced  to  poverty  who 
before  had  been  rich.  In  neither  is  there  any  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  fire.  In  Mr.  Thompson’s  paper  On  the  Early 
Commerce  of  Boston,  (printed  in  the  Associated  Architectural 
Societies’  Reports  and  Papers,  1853,)  we  are  told  that  within  eight 
years  no  less  than  three  severe  calamities  overtook  the  town  : — 
“ The  devastating  fire,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Boston 
in  1281,  the  inundation  in  1286,  and  Chamberlain’s  riot  in  1287 
or  1288,  could  not  fail  to  have  a very  injurious  effect  upon  the 
general  condition  and  prosperity  of  Boston.” 

What  punishment,  if  any,  overtook  the  incendiaries,  is  not 
recorded.  Ed. 

267.— The  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  Men  of  Lynn  in  the  Civil 
War,  1266.— In  the  same  Chronicle  we  read  of  the  Civil  War  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  reaching  the  Fen  district.  The  King 
was  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  of  Kenilworth  with  the  whole 
of  his  forces ; and  the  disherisoned  {exhaeredat%  so  translated  in 
Mr.  Riley’s  side  note)  seized  the  opportunity  of  laying  waste  the 
land  round  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon.  These  men  were  rebels 
who  had  taken  part  against  the  King  at  Eversham  and  Kenil- 
worth, and  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated.  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  in  his  Life  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  the  Historical 
Biographies  Series,  p.  203,  says  : — “ The  land  was  filled  with  a 
class  of  men  who  were  called  ‘ the  disinherited,’  whose  interest  it 
was,  by  continuing  the  war,  to  try  and  obtain  better  terms  for 
themselves,”  They  came  to  the  Isle  of  Ely  on  the  9th  of  August, 
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and  scoured  the  district  for  provisions.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  went 
to  report  the  occurrence  to  the  King,  but  he  was  received  with 
disfavour,  as  it  was  believed  that  he  actively  sympathised  with 
the  rebels.  The  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in  the  Fenland 
( Comitatuum  communes ) were  charged  to  blockade  the  rebels,  and 
prevent  their  escape.  But  the  disinherited  drove  them  back  as 
far  as  Norwich ; and  secured  an  immense  booty  from  Norwich, 
as  well  as  from  Cambridge. 

The  citizens  of  Lynn  thought  this  a good  opportunity  for  the 
recovery  of  their  liberties,  which  the  King  had  taken  away  from 
all  the  cities  and  towns  which  had  opposed  him.  They  accord- 
ingly proposed  to  him  to  purchase  the  restoration  of  their  liberties 
by  bringing  the  rebels  who  were  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  him,  alive 
or  dead.  The  King  assented  ; and  the  men  of  Lynn  collected  an 
immense  number  of  common  people,  armed  in  various  ways, 
archers  and  slingers  being  especially  named,  and  some  ships. 
The  disinherited,  warned  of  the  coming  attack,  fixed  their 
standards  on  the  dry  land,  so  that  the  men  of  Lynn  might  know 
where  they  were.  When  these  had  disembarked,  the  rebels  took 
down  their  standards,  and  feigned  flight,  as  though  not  venturing 
to  resist  so  great  a multitude.  The  men  of  Lynn,  and  their 
forces  fell  victims  to  this  trick.  They  pursued  the  pretended 
fugitives  in  a disorderly  rush,  with  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  disinherited  turned,  surrounded  and  slew  a great  number, 
and  made  prisoners  of  many  who  attempted  to  get  back  to  their 
ships.  Of  these  some  were  put  to  death,  others  kept  for  ransom. 
Very  many  perished  in  the  water ; a few,  “not  without  mockery,” 
succeeded  in  getting  back  to  Lynn. 

The  army  of  the  disinherited  maintained  their  position  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  till  1268.  In  that  year  the  King  blockaded  the  rebel 
party.  His  son.  Prince  Edward,  made  his  way  into  the  Isle,  with 
his  soldiers,  after  making  bridges  of  wicker-work  and  planks, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  most  suitable 
places  ; and  to  him  the  disinherited  submitted  themselves,  some 
of  them  having  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  The  Prince 
had  offered  favourable  terms,  and  they  were  accepted  on  the  11th 
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of  July.  (Bp,  Creighton’s  Simon  de  Montfort,  p.  207.)  The 
Award  of  Kenilworth  had  previously  moderated  the  grievances  of 
the  disinherited,  and  many  had  already  availed  themselves  of 
its  provisions.  Ed. 

268,— Record  of  Floods,  at  West  Walton.— A framed  board, 
standing  against  the  wall  near  the  Yes  try  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Mary  in  this  parish  bears  the  subjoined  inscription,  commemorat- 
ing the  inundations  of  Marshland  by  the  sea  in  1613  and  1671, 
and  by  the  “ fresh,”  i.e.  probably  by  the  floods  of  rain  which  for 
some  reason  the  dykes  were  unable  to  carry  off,  or  by  the  overflow 
of  the  river,  in  1614.  The  inscription  is  in  black  letters  on  a 
white  ground,  and  is  in  full  as  follows  : — 

Gen.  9.  13. 

Numinis  hoc  signum ; placari ; tenditur  arcus ; 

Ne  metuas  Lector ; Nulla  sagitta  cadit. 

Heavens  face  is  clear,  though  the  Bow  appeare 
Reader  nere  fear,  there  is  no  Arrow  neare. 

To  the  immortal  Praise  of  God  Almighty, 

that  saveth  his  people  in  all  Adversities, 

be  it  kept  in  perpetuall  Memory,  that  on 

ye  first  of  November  1613  the  Sea  broke  in 

and  overflowed  all  Marshland,  to  the 

grate  danger  of  Mens  lives,  and  losse  of  > 

goods ; One  the  three  and  twentieth  day 

of  March  ; 1614  this  country  was  over- 

-flowed  with  the  fresh.  And  one  the 

twelveth  and  thirteneth  of  September 

1671  all  Marshland,  was  againe  over- 

-flowed,  by  the  Violence  of  the  Sea. 

.®thiopem,  dicas  Numen,  lateremve,  lavare 
Heu ! post  tot  fluctus,  Sordida  culpamanet ; 

Surely  our  Sinns  were  tinctured  in  graine. 

May  we  not  say,  the  labour  was  in  vaine  ; 

Soe  many  washings,  still  the  Spotts  remaine. 

In  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  posuit 
Johannes  Oxburch  humilis  Rector 
hujus  Ecclesias 

Rob*  Hayward  ; & Robert  Fisher 
Gard®:  anni  sal : hum  : MDCLXXVII 
Reg  : Car  : II  Augustissimi 
XXX 

The  word  ‘‘placari”  in  the  first  line  above  is  certainly  a painter’s 
error,  and  should  be  “placati”:  and  “anni,”  in  the  last  line  but 
two,  should  be  “ anno.”  The  stops  and  spelling  are  given  as  on 
the  tablet.  The  breadth  of  the  board  is  3ft.  7jin.,  and  the  height 
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6ft.  9in.  At  the  top  is  a slight  projection  in  the  centre,  on  which 
is  painted  the  reference.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a shallow 
moulded  frame,  painted  blue. 

A friend  sent  me  the  following  translation  of  the  two  verses  : — 

God  is  appeased.  His  bow  now  spans  the  sky ! 

Fear  not : no  arrow  falls : thou  shalt  not  die. 

Another  friend  criticising  this  rendering,  says,  ‘‘‘Thou  shalt 
not  die  ’ is  true  to  the  spirit  though  not  to  the  letter : it  puts  into 
words  the  whole  thought,  part  of  which  is  implied  ; and  is  in  the 
Scripturesque  style.”  He  adds,  “ the  assurance  is  not  of  no  arrow 
coming  near  you  (as  in  Psalm  xci.)  but  of  no  arrow  at  all.” 

I was  tempted  to  try  my  own  hand  at  a version,  the  following  : — 
Sign  of  God’s  peace ; His  bow  is  bent ; 

Reader  fear  not ; no  shaft  is  sent. 

Respecting  this  the  same  friend  writes  in  commendation,  “ I like 
that  ‘sign  of  God’s  peace.’  It  reminds  me  of  that  grand  old 
saying,  ‘ a truce  of  God.’  ” 

The  second  hexameter  and  pentameter,  beginning  “ ^thiopem  ” 
have  been  happily  versified  by  another  friend  thus  : — 

Bid  us,  Lord,  wash  an  Ethiop  or  a brick. 

Wash  e’er  so  often,  still  the  taint  will  stick. 

This  conveys  the  exact  idea  of  the  Latin  : the  one  taint  or  tint, 
the  Ethiop’s,  is  engrained  by  nature  ; the  other,  the  brick’s, 
by  art. 

The  John  Oxburch  (or  Oxburgh)  to  whom  we  owe  the  above 
record  and  interesting  verses,  lies  at  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
steps,  just  inside  the  chancel  door. 

Walton  Rectory,  Wisbech.  WALTER  E.  BrOWNE, 

269,— Neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  1786.— The  following 
description  is  taken  from  Gunning’s  Reminiscences  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Town,  and  County  of  Cambridge,  i,  40.  The  author  died 
in  1854,  and  will  be  well  remembered  by  many  old  Cambridge 
men.  That  men  still  living  should  recollect  one  who  has  written 
such  a description  from  his  own  experience,  seems  strange,  and 
enables  us  to  realise  the  wonderful  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  a century. 
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“ In  going  over  the  land  now  occupied  by  Downing-terrace,  you 
generally  got  five  or  six  shots  at  snipes.  Crossing  the  Leys,  you 
entered  the  Cow-fen ; this  abounded  with  snipes.  Walking  through 
the  osier-bed  on  the  Trumpington  side  of  the  brook,  you  frequently 
met  with  a partridge,  and  now  and  then  a pheasant.  From 
thence  to  the  lower  end  of  Pemberton’s  garden  was  one  continued 
marsh,  which  afforded  plenty  of  snipes,  and  in  the  month  of 
March  a hare  or  two.  If  you  chose  to  keep  on  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  you  came  to  Harston-Ham,  well  known  to  sportsmen  ; and 
at  no  great  distance  from  this  you  arrived  at  Foulmire  Mere, 
which  produced  a great  variety  of  wildfowl.  The  heavy  coach 
changed  horses  at  the  Swan,  and  would  set  you  down,  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock,  at  the  Blue  Boar.  If  you  started  from 
the  other  corner  of  Parker’s  Piece,  you  came  to  Cherryhinton  Fen ; 
from  thence  to  Teversham,  Quy,  Bottisham,  and  Swafifham  Fens. 
In  taking  this  beat  you  met  with  great  varieties  of  wildfowl, 
bitterns,  plovers  of  every  description,  ruffs  and  reeves,  and  not 
unfrequently  pheasants.  If  you  did  not  go  very  near  the 
mansions  of  the  few  country  gentlemen  who  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood,  you  met  with  no  interruption.  You  scarcely  ever 
saw  the  gamekeeper,  but  met  with  a great  number  of  young  lads, 
who  were  on  the  look-out  for  sportsmen  from  the  University, 
whose  game  they  carried,  and  to  whom  they  furnished  long  poles, 
to  enable  them  to  leap  those  very  wide  ditches  which  intersected 
the  Fens  in  every  direction.” 

H.  R.  S. 

270.— A Huntingdonshire  Giant.— Dr.  J.  G.  Millingen  in  a 
work  published  in  1839,  says  that  some  years  previously  a young 
man  from  Huntingdonshire  had  been  exhibited  in  London,  who 
measured  about  eight  feet  in  height  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He 
was,  as  usual,  born  of  the  ordinary  size,  but  began  to  grow  most 
rapidly.  His  sister  was  of  great  height,  and  all  his  family  were 
remarkably  tall.  Is  anything  further  known  about  this  extra- 
ordinary individual  and  his  family  ? 

Somersham.  ChAS.  E.  DaWES. 
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271  .—Yeomanry  Cavalry  and  Volunteer  Infantry  of  Hunts, 
and  Cambs.,  1804.— A list  of  the  OflScers  of  the  above  may  be 
recorded  in  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries. 

Huntingdon  Cavalry . — Major  Commandant,  John  Richards  ; Captains, 
Thomas  Sismey,  Benj.  Welstead,  and  Simon  Hardy ; Lieutenants,  David 
Veasy,  Robert  Wright,  and  Robert  Edis ; Cornets,  Thomas  Pooley,  Wm. 
Blott,  and  Wm.  Codling  ; Adjutant,  Simon  Hardy. 

Huntingdon. — Colonel,  Geo.  Viscount  Hinchinbrooke  ; Lieut.-Colonel, 
John  Heathcote ; Major,  H.  P.  Strandley ; Captains,  Joshua,  Earl  of 
Carysfort,  Lawrence  Reynolds,  John  Arundel,  Kt.,  Henry  Peter  Standley, 
George  Thornhill,  Robt.  Cooch,  Peter  Cowling,  John  Lindsell,  Nevill 
Tomlinson,  and  Lichfield  Moseley ; Lieutenants,  Wm.  Stokes,  Thos.  Jay, 
Anthony  Mead  Darnel,  Wm.  Loveday,  Wm.  Margetts,  James  Linton,  Jos. 
Harris,  John  Longwrie,  Wm.  Royston,  and  John  Waller ; Ensigns, 
Nathaniel  Carr,  John  Henson  Ladds,  Thos.  Inkersole,  Chas.  Stow,  Henry 
Maul,  Walter  Peck,  Edward  Greene,  John  Wilson,  John  Pierson,  and 
Francis  Rex ; Chaplain,  Edward  Edwards ; Paymaster,  Charles  Marion 
Welstead  ; Adjutant,  David  Brydges  Hooke  ; Surgeon,  David  Mackie. 

Arrington  and  Royston  Cavalry. — Captain,  Hale  Wortham;  Lieutenant, 
John  Wilkes ; Cornet,  Daniel  Crespin. 

Basinghourne. — Captain,  Wm.  Croling  ; Lieutenant,  Stephen  Cole ; 
Ensign,  Archer  Butterfield. 

Cambridge. — Lieut.-Colonel,  John  Cheetham  Mortlock  ; Major,  John 
Forlow ; Captains,  Rd.  Comings,  Robt.  White,  Thos.  Matt,  King  John 
Haggerstone,  Pearse  White,  and  Elliot  Smith  ; Lieutenants,  Thos.  Case, 
Rd.  Brewin  Coe,  Thos.  Thompson,  Hy.  Balls,  Wm.  Hirom,  Chas.  Johnston, 
and  John  Deighton ; Ensigns,  John  Nicholson,  F.  D.  Barker,  S.  James, 
Robert  Bevan  Turner,  and  Christopher  Scott ; Adjutant,  David  Bradwell ; 
Quarter-Master,  John  Clay  don. 

Chesterton. — Captain,  John  Bingham  Wiles ; Lieutenant,  Thos.  Han- 
cock Johnson  ; Ensign,  John  Few. 

My  (Loyal), — Lieut.-Colonel,  Matthew  Brackenbury ; Major,  James 
Golborne  ; Captains,  Thomas  Spooner,  Seth  Bull,  John  Brackenbury,  Thos. 
Granger,  John  Porter,  and  William  Metcalf ; Lieutenants,  Thomas  Archer, 
William  Harlock,  John  Read,  Peter  Pate,  and  Lavender  Rayner ; Ensigns, 
Ellias  Darby,  John  Cropley,  Edward  Lutt,  John  Dimmock,  Robert  Clay, 
and  Thomas  Rayner ; Adjutant,  John  Brackenbury  ; Quarter-Master, 
Thomas  Wetenhall. 

Foulhourn. — Captain,  Rd.  Greaves  Townley;  Lieutenant,  John  Johnson, 

Horningsea  and  Bitton. — Captain-Commandant,  John  Wylde ; Captain, 
Mark  BuUen  ; Lieutenants,  Jonathan  Fyson  and  Geo.  BuUen ; Ensigns, 
John  Moore  and  Edward  Curtis. 

Isleham. — Captain,  Geo.  Cooper  ; Lieutenants,  Bidwell  Smith  and 
William  Seaber ; Ensign,  Francis  Bland. 

Kirling. — Captain,  George  Dobito  ; Lieutenant,  Jas.  Taylor ; Ensign, 
Thomas  Norman. 

Radfield. — Captain,  Robert  King  ; Lieutenant  William  Frost ; Ensign, 
John  Frost. 

Soham. — Captains,  George  Alex.  Swinton  and  Charles  Hill ; Lieutenants, 
Arthur  Kent  and  Fuller  Goldsbrow ; Ensigns,  Jas.  Chambers  and  Richard 
Warren. 

Stapleprd, — Captain,  Lord  Francis  Osborne  ; Lieutenant,  Hy.  Finch. 
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Srvaffham  Prior.— Captain  John  P.  Allix  ; Ensign,  John  Burrill, 

TTio'mey  ( Isle  of  Ely ) . — Captain- Commandant,  John  Wing;  Captain, 
Isaac  Pears ; Lieutenants,  Wm,  Jas.  Smith  and  John  Maxwell ; Ensigns, 
Benj.  Holditch  and  Wright  Crane. 

Whittlesey. — Captain,  John  Sadbury;  Lieutenants,  John  Smith  and 
Thomas  Ellsum  ; Ensign,  William  Ainger. 

Wisheacli. — Major-Commandant,  William  Eayner  ; Captains,  John 
Edes,  William  Watson,  and  Hugh  Jackson ; Lieutenants,  John  Sugars 
Thompson,  Thomas  West,  William  Johnson,  Thos,  Grounds,  John  White, 
and  Wm.  Kilby;  Ensigns,  Edw.  Grounds,  William  Staff,  and  William  Jump. 

In  October,  1806,  the  whole  of  the  Huntingdonshire  Yeomanry- 
offered  their  services  to  the  Government,  free  of  expense,  as  long 
as  it  was  thought  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  should 
require  them. 

Peterborough.  CHARLES  DaCK. 

272.— The  Brownes  of  Walcot,  in  the  parish  of  Barnack 
CO.  Northampton  (174,  213,  231). — At  the  first  of  the  above 
references  is  given  the  will  of  Margaret  Ashbye,  late  wife  of 
Robert  Browne,  of  Walcot,  esq.,  and  mother  of  Sir  William,  K.B., 
with  illustrative  notes. 

M’’®  Elizabeth  Harby  of  Walcott,  co.  Northampton,  made  her 
(nuncup)  will  19  Nov.  1619  in  the  presence  of  Dorcas  Quarles, 
Mary  Manistie,  who  made  her  mark,  Anne  Leonard,  and  Hester 
Chamberlayne,  pr.  in  P.0.0.  12  May  1620  (Reg  55  Soame).  To 
her  own  3 brothers  £900,  eldest  brother  Edward,  Thomas,  and 
Clement,  £300  ea.  To  my  other  two  brothers  the  sons  of  Robt. 
Browne  of  Walcott,  esq.,  £200,  viz.  Thomas  and  Robt.  B.  each 
£100.  Rest  of  goods  &c.  to  Edw.  H.  my  elder  brother  who  is 
appointed  sole  exor.  Testatrix  is  not  named  in  either  Burke’s 
Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetage  or  in  the  Harby  ped.  in 
Clutterbuck’s  Herts,  vol.  I p.  130.  Eras.  Harby  of  Adston, 
Northants,  esq.,  d.  July  1607,  m.  1597,  Elizabeth,  da.  of  John 
Doyley,  of  Ohiselhampton,  Oxon,  esq.  (grandfather  of  John  D. 
cr.  a Bart.  7 July  1666)  who  subsequently  became  the  2nd  wife 
Rt.  Browne  (cr.  a Bart,  21  Sept.  1621),  of  Walcott,  after  whose 
dec.  in  Sept.  1623  she  m.  at  Barnack  church,  23  Dec.  1626,  Sir 
Guy  Palmes  of  Ashwell,  Rutland,  and  was  bur.  at  Barnack  23 
Mch.  1634-5,  Sir  Guy  was  bur.  at  Ashwell  25  Mch.  1653.  Sir 
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Robt.  Doyley,  Knt.,  brother  to  John  D.  named  above  died  after 
the  black  assizes  at  Oxford,  in  about  40  hours  after,  from  the 
effects  of  the  stench  of  the  prisoners,  in  1577,  with  the  Sheriff, 
several  J.P’s.  and  about  300  other  persons.  Sir  Robt.  D.  m. 
Elizabeth,  da.  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  d.  s.  p. 
John  D.  his  brother  succeeded  to  the  estates  and  m.  Ursula  sister 
to  Sir  Ant.  Cope,  of  Hanwell,  Bart.  Job  Harby,  brother  of 
Francis,  merchant,  was  cr.  a Bart.  17  July  1660,  a title  that 
became  extinct  on  the  dec.  of  his  son,  Erasmus,  the  2nd  Bart., 
July  1674.  Of  the  three  brothers  of  testatrix  named  in  her  will 
nuncup,  I find  Clement  H.  of  London,  son  of  Thos.  H.  of  Adston, 
or  Adveston,  by  his  3rd  wife,  Katharine,  (da.  of  Clement 
Throgmorton,  of  Haseley,  Warw.,  3rd  son  of  Geo.  T.  of  Coughton, 
Warw.  Knt.),  m.  1 Sarah  dau.  and  coh.  of  Ferdinando  Poynt ; 
and  2 a da.  of  Robt.  Barker  the  King’s  printer.  The  arms  of 
Harby  are  gu.,  a fesse  dancette  erm.,  betw.  10  billets  arg. 

Sir  William  Browne,  K,B.  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his 
brother  Robt.*  who  mar.  1st  Anne  da.  of  Robt.  Copstock  who 
d.  s.  p.  and  2ndly  Elizabeth,  wid.  of  Fras.  Harby,  whose  will  is 
given  above.  Robt.  Brown  was  created  a Baronet  21  Sept.  1621, 
and  bur.  at  Barnack  1623.  S^'  Robert  Browne  of  Walcott, 

Baronet,  bur.  xxv.  Sept. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

273.— Sale  of  Somersham  Manor  and  Lands,  1600.— Accord- 
ing to  Willis,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ely, 
on  June  27th,  1600,  in  exchange  for  Manors  in  Cambridgeshire 
which  she  had  taken  from  it,  amongst  other  things,  the  advowsons 
of  Pidley-cum-Fenton,  Bluntisham-cum-Earith,  and  Colne  in  the 
County  of  Huntingdon.  An  abstract  of  the  deed  relating  to  the 
sale  of  the  Soke  of  Somersham  is  thus  given  by  the  Rev.  B.  Rand 
in  his  MS.  collections  for  Huntingdonshire,  written  in  1773  : — 

“ Martin  Lord  B®  of  Ely  in  consideration  &c.  aliened  &c.  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  all  that  the  Manor  of  Somersham  with  the  Soke 
of  Somersham  in  Huntingdonshire  with  all  its  Rights,  Members, 

* At  p.  364,  vol.  i.,  line  29,  for  Robert  Ball  read  Robert  Browne. 
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& Appurtenances  late  parcell  of  the  possessions  of  the  of 
Ely — & all  the  Rents  of  Free  and  Native  Tenants  there  & other 
Rents  whatsoever,  & all  that  Tofte  there,  and  all  that  Crofte  of 
land  there,  & all  Demeasne  Lands  & Te“*®  belonging  to  the  said 
Manor,  & all  that  Yard  called  Oarpound  Yard,  & all  the  Orchards 
there,  & the  Windmill  there,  & all  the  passage  of  beasts  in  Holland 
in  the  said  County  of  Huntingdon,  called  Waysilver,  & all  the 
close  of  land  in  Somersham  called  Willow  Rome,  & all  the  Parke, 
Meadows,  and  Pastures  lying  within  the  Soke  of  Somersham,  late 
in  the  tenure  of  John  Cutts,  Kn^,  & all  Perquisites  of  Courts 
belonging  to  the  said  Manor  or  Soke  of  Somersham.  And  all 
that  the  Manor  of  Fenton  with  all  its  Rights,  Members,  & 
Appurtenances,  Rents  of  Free  and  Native  Tenants,  & other  Rents 
and  Services  of  the  Manor  of  Fenton,  with  the  pasture  called 
Fleshcrofte  lately  devised  to  John  Burt,  & all  Demeasne  Lands  & 
Te>its  or  Perquisites  of  Courts  of  Fenton.  And  all  that  the  Manor 
of  Bluntesham  with  the  Rents  of  Free  and  Native  Tenants  & 
others  with  the  Rood  and  a half  of  land  called  Natural  Rood  with 
Demeasne  Lands,  Te“*®  & Perquisites  of  Courts  belonging  to  the 
said  Manor.  And  all  that  the  Manor  of  Colne  cu'  Rents  of 
Assize  of  Free  and  Native  Tenants  & other  Rents,  Demeasne 
Lands  & Te“*®  with  the  Messuage,  2 acres  of  Pasture  & 5 acres  of 
Arable  Land  in  the  said  Manor  of  Colne  & all  Perquisites  of 
Courts.  And  all  that  the  Soke  or  Sokne  of  Somersham  with  the 
Chace  and  Free  Chace,  Lands,  Rents,  and  Hereditaments.  And 
all  that  the  Manor  of  Erith  cu'  Rents  of  Assize  and  other 
Rents,  with  the  Farm  of  Roses  called  The  Willowes  in  Erith, 
with  the  fishing  there  late  in  possession  or  tenure  of  Rob*  Chad- 
wick, & all  the  ferriage  & profits  of  ferry  in  Erith  & Perquisites 
of  Courts  of  that  Manor.  And  all  that  Manor  of  Pidley  cu' 
Rents  of  Free  Tenants  and  other  Rents  whatsoever,  & all  the 
Demeasne  Lands  with  their  scite  in  the  occupation  of  John  Stones 
with  the  Perquisites  and  Proffits  of  Courts  of  the  Manor  of  Pidley. 
All  which  Manors,  Lands,  Tenements,  and  Hereditaments  & other 
Premises  were  late  parcel  of  the  of  Ely,  &c.,  excepting  and 
reserving  to  the  B^'  for  ever  the  Advowson  and  Rights  of 
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Patronage  of  Churches,  Eectories,  Parsonages,  & Vicaridges 
whatsoever  & the  Premises  appertaining  other  than  the  Advowson 
of  Somersham.” 

Somersham.  ChAS.  E.  EawES. 


274.— Parson  Drove  Registers.— The  Register  book  of  this 
parish  begins  in  the  year  1657,  and  opens  with  the  appointment 
of  the  parish  Register,  who  was  also  the  Minister  of  Parson 
Drove.  In  the  following  extracts  the  Baptisms,  &c.  are 
arranged  together,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  although  this 
is  not  done  in  the  original : and  the  dates  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  entry  are  given  according  to  the  modern  method, 
and  are  not  to  be  considered  verbatim  copies  from  the  book. 

The  Isle  of  Ely  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge. 


Henry  Fferrour  Esqr  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  w^^^in  the  Isle 
aforesaid  doo  hereby  signify  that  I have  approved  of  Richard  Edwards  to 
be  the  Parish  Register  of  Leverington  & Parson  Drove  w^^^in  the  Isle 
aforesaid  and  have  administred  an  Oath  to  him  as  well  for  the  safe 
keepeing  of  this  book  and  faire  entring  and  registring  of  all  Marriages 
births  of  children  and  burialls  of  all  sorte  of  People  w^i^in  the  said  Parish 
a*^  for  the  due  execution  of  the  said  office  of  parish  registor  according  to 
the  forme  of  the  statute  in  that  behalfe  Lately  made  and  provided  given 
under  my  hand  the  Twenty  Nynth  day  of  June  In  the  Yeare  of  Our  Lord 
One  thousand  six  hundred  fifty  seven 

Henry  Fferrour 

BAPTISMS. 


1661  Feb.  2 


1665  June  11 

Sep.  20 
1668  Oct.  13 
1672  Feb.  23 

1678  Apr.  21 

1679  Apr. 


1680  Mar.  1 

1685  May  25 

1687  Sep.  16 

1688  Sep.  23 
1693  Mar.  2 


Adam  the  sonne  off  Edward  Driver  and  off  Catherine  his 
wife,  [in  another  hand]  This  put  in  by  y®  desire  off 
y®  sayd  Catherine  mother  of  y®  said  Adam  ffebruary  y® 
13  168|. 

Beththya  Maning  daughter  of  Willyam  Maning  and 
his  wife  Rebeckkay. 

Wilt  Lamlay  son  of  Wilt  Lamlay  and  his  wife  Mary. 

John  Fountaine  son  of  Isack  Fountaine. 

Margrey  Wright  daughter  of  John  Wright  and  his  wife 
Mildred. 

Easter  Asquith  daughter  of  John  Asquith  & his  wife  Atty. 

Maria  ffilia  Johan  Crake  baptizat. 

Peter  Pindar  of  Jesus  College  Cambridge  Curate  of 
Parson  Drove  Aprilis  Anno  Domini.  1679. 

[This  is  the  first  entry  in  Pindar’s  writing ; the  Latin 
is  very  indistinct.] 

Mary  y®  daughter  of  Repentant  Tanner  and  of  Grace 
his  wife. 

Phillippus  filius  Phillippi  Gimbert  et  Jane  uxor  baptizatusfuit. 

Mary  y®  daughter  off  Abraham  Dekee  and  of  Jane  his  wife. 

Peter  y®  sonne  off  Abraham  Provost  @ off  Mary  his  wife. 

Marguerate  y®  daughter  of  William  Quince. 
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1696 

Nov. 

6 

1703 

Jan. 

17 

1706 

Apr. 

23 

1710 

Oct. 

8 

Feb. 

12 

1714 

Aug. 

1 

1716 

Apr. 

24 

1721 

May 

26 

1729 

Feb. 

15 

1731 

July 

20 

1734 

Aug. 

2 

1736 

Jan. 

26 

Feb. 

21 

1738 

Apr. 

16 

1739 

June 

6 

1742 

May 

8 

1746 

Apr. 

27 

1762 

May 

16 

Oct. 

6 

Oct. 

31 

1768 

Dec. 

26 

1786 

Dec. 

19 

1791 

June 

6 

1792 

Feb. 

26 

1667 

Aug. 

9 

1668 

May 

3 

1677 

June 

12 

1687 

Feb. 

27 

1689 

Mar. 

4 

1697 

May 

25 

1699 

July 

3 

1705 

Nov. 

24 

1707 

Apr. 

22 

1710 

Jan. 

16 

1721 

May 

11 

Sep. 

12 

1730 

Dec. 

7 

1734 

Sep. 

10 

1748 

June 

24 

1760 

Oct. 

8 

Dec. 

2 

1764 

Feb. 

13 

Eobert  & Elizabeth  y®  base  Children  of  Elizabeth  \hl(mk'\ 
were  both  baptized. 

Susana  Kose  Elizabeth  my  Daughter  baptized.  [Daughter 
of  Henry  Pujolas,  Curate.] 

John  y®  son  of  John  More  born  at  Goyhorn  [Guyhirn] 
was  baptized  here. 

Absalom  y®  son  of  John  Heath  of  InMnson’s  Fen. 

Leah  ye  daughter  of  John  Scribo. 

Mark  y®  son  of  Jacob  Dubois  of  Wisbech  Fen. 

Eobert  son  of  John  Digadike. 

John  y®  son  of  John  Bigadike. 

[It  does  not  appear  which  of  these  names  is  the  correct  one.] 

Sarah  ye  daughter  of  Eobert  Grimard  & Mary  his  wife. 

Mary  ye  base  Daughter  of  Alice  Sharwood  now  wife 
of  Thomas  Hewson  y®  reputed  Father  of  ye  said  Mary. 
[The  parents  were  married  the  same  day.] 

Isaac  y®  son  of  Jacob  Agar  & Mary  his  Wife.  [In  the 
Thorney  register,  Book  C,  is  this : — “ Isaacus  Egar 
(infans)  de  Parson  Drove  sepultus  est  4 Aug.  1734.”] 

Jacob  y®  son  of  Jacob  Agar  & Mary  his  Wife. 

Abraham  y®  son  of  Abraham  Amori  & Eebecca  his  Wife. 

Peter  y®  son  of  Jacob  Agar  & Mary  his  Wife. 

James  y®  son  of  John  [sic]  Agar  & Mary  his  Wife. 

Susanna  y®  daughter  of  Late  Jacob  Agar  and  Mary  his 
Wife. 

Thomas  y®  base  Child  of  Elizabeth  Waters  & Anonemous. 

Peter  son  of  Peter  Lefevre  and  Elizabeth  his  Wife. 

Elizabeth  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Godbehere  of  Crowland 
Lincolnshire. 

John  son  of  Eobert  Strickland  and  Anne  his  Wife. 

John  son  of  John  Marchant  & Anne  his  Wife. 

Mary  Daughter  of  John  Wanty  and  Jane  his  Wife  a.  Pauper. 

Sarah  daughter  of  Bamford  Bradford  & Susanna  his  wife. 

Jacob  Scribo  son  of  Barford  Eichardson  & Susanna  his  wife. 

MARRIAGES. 

William  Pullongtree  and  Sarah  Clarke. 

[This  is  the  first  entry  in  the  book.] 

John  Hakins  the  Elder  and  Saray  Ashwell. 

Thomas  Philips  of  Wapell  Saint  Peter  and  Anna 
Holmes  Widdow.  [Walpole  S.  Peter.] 

John  Barber  & Anne  Gerbooe. 

Abraham  Delehoy  & Elizabeth  Knowles  Vid.  [Vidua, 
i.e.,  widow.] 

Eobert  Eoper  & Elizabeth  Avelin. 

Peter  Eossiere  & Sara  Flahau. 

Jacob  Dubois  & Barbara  Stins. 

John  Eobisson  & Agnes  Glandenine. 

Abraham  Dupond  & Mary  Croft. 

John  Delanoy  & Abigail  Provost. 

John  Diglin  & Susannah  Marvelaw. 

William  Boyer  and  Mary  Bedmore  of  Whittlesea. 

Thomas  Dobakin  & Dorothy  Einshaw. 

Daniel  Fountain  and  Susanna  Egar  both  of  Parson  Drove. 

Aron  Savoury  and  Elizabeth  King  both  of  this  Parish 
by  banns. 

Mary  Ofey  & Thomas  Gerbow  gent. 

Wilham  Block  of  Walpole  S^  Peters  Norfolk  & Mary 
Issabee  of  this  Parish  by  banns. 
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1659 

Jan. 

26 

June 

21 

Aug. 

19 

1664 

Aug. 

14 

1667 

Mar. 

7 

1669 

June 

22 

1678 

— 

9 

Jan. 

11 

1680 

July 

27 

Aug. 

27 

1681 

Feb. 

22 

1682 

May 

9 

1684 

Sep. 

3 

1688 

Mar. 

1 

Oct. 

8 

1693 

Oct. 

2 

Jan. 

23 

1696 

June 

8 

1697 

Feb. 

3 

1704 

Aug. 

27 

1708 

June 

17 

1713 

May 

18 

1726 

Mar. 

28 

1729 

Oct. 

16 

1732 

Feb. 

14 

1733 

Jan. 

2 

1734 

Feb. 

10 

1740 

Oct. 

20 

1746 

July 

12 

1748 

June 

30 

1749 

Sep. 

26 

Oct. 

3 

1769 

Sep. 

7 

1763 

Dec. 

4 

1767 

Mar. 

20 

1769 

July 

6 

Aug. 

18 

Feb. 

14 

1770 

Apr. 

1 

Mar. 

14 

1773 

Feb. 

24 

1779 

Mar. 

16 

1781 

Sep. 

17 

1783 

June 

26 

1784 

Apr. 

13 

1790 

Dec. 

28 

BURIALS. 

Eichard  Edwards  was  burid. 

Thomas  Damper. 

Adryen  Thornton  dyd  at  the  Coye  and  was  burid  heare. 

[The  decoy  farm,  near  Gorefield.] 

Thomasine  Eoper  y®  daughter  of  Christopher  Eoper  and 
Erne  his  wife. 

Margret  Duxon  widdow.  [The  name  Duckstone,  which 
occurs  later,  is  probably  a variety  of  this.] 

Willyam  Knowles. 

Anthony  ffawcett  Cler : was  buried. 

Susanna  y®  wife  of  Isaack  ffountain. 

Valentine  son  of  John  Askew. 

Thomas  Gale. 

Eichard  Hill  Gent. 

Mary  y®  daughter  of  John  Goakes.  Ec^  affidavit  y®  6*1^. 
Memorandum.  Upon  the  7^^  of  May  Last  a ffemale 
Child  found  in  our  Parish  opposite  against  Murroe 
Chappell  Bridge  baptized  the  20  day  off  August  named 
ffortine  and  buryed  the  3^  day  of  this  instant  Septem- 
ber. An.  Dom.  1682. 

Martha  the  wife  of  Peter  Pindar  Cler®  buryed  Septemb^ 
3''^  made  affidavit  y®  30*^1,  [Affidavit  that  the  deceased 
had  been  buried  in  woollen.] 

Eobert  Lucas. 

John  y®  sonne  of  P Pindar  Cl. 

Peter  y®  son  of  Jane  Dupont. 

Ann  Goaks. 

Mary  y®  daughter  of  Abraham  Decay. 

Samuel  y®  son  of  Jacob  Flahau. 

A Scotch  girl  daughter  of  James  Mills. 

Isaac  Dupond. 

Susanna  y®  daughter  of  John  Asquith. 

David  Fountain  of  Wisbech  Murro. 

John  Eoper  gent. 

Eichard  Turner  of  Leverinton  a Miller. 

John  Young  a butcher. 

William  Sanderson  Husbandman. 

Charles  Gerbow  Esq’’. 

Samuel  Gunn  Gentleman. 

Isaac  Gerbow  Farmer  Sutton  S^  James. 

John  Abby  Clerk  & Sexton  of  this  Parish. 

Henry  Pujolas  Clerk  Minister  of  Parson  Drove  aged  98. 
Mary  Pujolas  widow  of  Henry  Pujolas  Clerk. 

Lucy  the  wife  of  John  Nixon  of  Fleet  Lincolnshire. 

Jacob  Egar. 

Elizabeth  Egar  widow  aged  56. 

John  Gerbow  Gent,  aged  36. 

Elizabeth  Lefevre  widow. 

Samuel  Stanton  sen’’.  Clerk  and  Sexton  Age  49. 

John  Johnson  Gent  aged  60. 

Alice  the  wife  of  Mordecai  Horner  of  Sutton  S*  Edmunds 
Lincolnshire. 

John  UUyatt  aged  62. 

George  Johnson  of  Easterly  [Eastrea]  in  Parish  of  Whittlesea. 
Eobert  Sharehog  alias  Sherrard  aged  66  years. 

Eichard  Deacon  of  Sutton  S^  Edmunds  Lincoln. 

John  Dickenson  A.M.  Minister  of  Parson  Drove  aged  83  years. 
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1794 

Apr. 

18 

Dec. 

17 

1797 

Feb. 

7 

Dec. 

30 

1799 

Sep. 

14 

1801 

Dec. 

13 

1804 

Dec. 

6 

1806 

Nov. 

9 

1811 

June 

2 

Oct. 

1 

1812 

Apr. 

16 

June 

26 

Mary  daughter  of  Samuel  Stanton  of  the  parish  of  Lever- 
ington  & Mary  his  Wife. 

Thomas  May  or  Mayhew  aged  about  75  years. 

Keren  Happuch  daughter  of  John  Short  & Mary  his  wife. 

William  Ball  a Trustee  of  the  Chapel  aged  61  years. 

Jane  Wife  of  Vincent  Reed  of  Wisbech  S^  Peter’s. 

William  Martin  Farmer  in  the  Chapel  Trust.  Aged  46. 

Edmund  Johnson  Gent  (a  Trustee  of  the  Chapelry)  aged  68. 

Elizabeth  daughter  of  Robert  Bothway  of  Stoney  in  the 
Parish  of  March  and  Mary  his  Wife. 

Olinthus  Alfred  son  of  Charles  David  Weight  and  Susanna 
his  Wife. 

Archimedes  Euclid  George  son  of  Charles  David  Weight 
and  Susanna  his  Wife.  [He  had  been  baptized  Sep.  1.] 

Robert  William  Booth  of  the  1®'^  Batt.  of  the  Royal  Reg. 
of  Artillery  quartered  at  Wisbech. 

William  Gott  of  the  Royal  Reg:  of  Artillery  age  21  years. 


The  Churchwardens  first  sign  the  Register  in  1686.  At  the 


end  of  the  18th  century  the  book  was  carelessly  kept.  Monumental 
inscriptions  to  some  of  the  persons  whose  burials  are  here  recorded 


will  be  found  in  Art.  251.  A few  notes  are  inserted  among  the 


entries,  such  as  these  : — 


Charles  the  2 was  pclamed  at  Wisbeitch  y®  twelft  day  of  May 
being  Satterday  King  of  England  Scotland  ffrance  & Ireland  On 
Thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty. 

1795  Isaac  Darlow  Repaired  Roof  of  Church. 

1679  Memoranda.  This  Inserted  An.  Dom.  1679  by  Peter  Pindar  Curate 
oflE  Parson  Drove,  as  Customary  Dues,  due  to  the  present  Curat 
& his  successors. 

Christinings  thus 
The  Baptisms  6‘^. 
for  Registering  4^. 

Churching  2**.  for  all  1®. 

Marriages 

If  ask  in  the  Church  4®.  6^. 

If  Married  either  by  Licence  or  ask  in  any  other  place 
provided  one  or  both  the  partys  belong  to  the  Parish  6*.  8^. 
Buryalls 

for  every  corps  that  is  buryed  2^. 

& for  y®  regestry  of  y®  Buryall  4^. 

If  Strangers  be  bury^  in  the  chappell  he  may  demand  6«.  8^. 

If  buryed  in  y®  Ch.  yard  3®.  4*^. 

P Pindar  Cur.  jbid: 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  above  surnames  are  of 
French  origin.  These  families  mostly  came  over  from  Guisnes, 
near  Calais,  from  Picardy,  or  from  the  low  countries,  where  they 
had  been  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion,  to  assist  in 
draining  the  Fens  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and 
his  co-adventurers  ; some  perhaps  in  response  to  an  Act  passed 
in  1654  containing  a clause  inviting  aliens  to  settle  in  the  Fens. 
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There  were  few,  if  any,  additions  after  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  There  is  no  record  of  any  French  congregation 
here,  as  there  was  at  Thorney  ; nor  is  there  any  French  register. 
Besides  those  to  be  found  above,  the  following  names  occur  more 
or  less  frequently  ; — 


Bart 

Descow 

Heinson 

Pringle 

Boswell 

Dornelle 

Jesop 

Rands 

Bracer 

Drew 

Lupton 

Rood 

Buttory 

Edgeson 

Maise 

Rudd 

Cammack 

Flerboo 

Marsh 

Sargent 

Charenton 

Franse 

Marshall 

Scrimshaw 

Chessam 

Gaillos 

Mateman 

Southold 

Chilbas 

Gilby 

Maxfield 

Southwell 

Coates 

Gillboy 

Mayhew 

Sweetlad 

Damess 

Griffin 

Molson 

Sweetland 

Danston 

Hakin 

Newdike 

ThirkiU 

Desbury 

Hallister 

Pollard 

Toon 

This  does 
Thorney. 

not  profess  to  be 

a complete  list. 

S.  Eqar. 

275.— Rabbits  and  Riverbanks.— From  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1765  we  learn  that  the  safety  of  some  of  the  embank- 
ments in  Lincolnshire  had  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
continual  burrowing  of  rabbits.  The  object  of  the  Act  was  to 
preserve  fish  in  fishponds,  and  conies  in  warrens  ; but  the 
Lincolnshire  conies  are  specially  exempted  from  protection.  I 
have  only  seen  an  abstract  of  the  Act  ; it  was  to  take  effect  from 
the  1st  of  June,  1765.  Persons  who  should  steal,  take,  kill,  or 
destroy  ' any  fish  from  water  in  any  park,  paddock,  garden, 
orchard,  or  yard,  were  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years. 
Those  who  took  fish  in  any  other  enclosed  ground  that  was 
private  property  were  to  forfeit  to  the  owner  5?.,  or  be  imprisoned 
for  six  months. 

The  preservation  of  conies  is  justified  in  the  Act,  because 
“ there  are  many  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  kingdom  altogether 
unfit  for  cultivation,  and  yet  the  same  are  capable  of  rendering 
great  profit,  by  the  breeding  and  maintaining  conies,  as  well  to 
the  owners  of  such  lands,  as  to  a multitude  of  industrious  manu- 
facturers, who  gain  their  livelihood  by  working  up  coney  wool.” 
Poachers  by  night  who  took  or  killed  conies  were  liable  to  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  to  whipping,  fine,  or  imprisonment. 
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But  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  Act  was  not  to  apply 
‘‘  to  the  destroying  of  conies  in  the  day  time,  on  the  sea  and 
river  banks  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  upon  account  of  the  great 
mischief  and  damage  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  conies  upon 
the  sea  and  river  banks  in  the  said  county.” 

Is  there  any  record  of  serious  damage  having  been  actually 
caused  by  the  burrowing  of  rabbits  ? The  words  of  the  abstract 
above  quoted  seem  to  imply  that  the  banks  were  endangered 
by  the  burrows. 

Is  any  irruption  of  the  sea  or  river  known  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  weakening  of  the  embankment  through  this 
cause  ? M.  M.  D. 

276.—Woad  (244). — In  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  “ Lex,” 
the  dyer’s  woad,  Isatis  tinctoria^  is  believed  to  have  been  a native 
of  south-eastern  Europe,  from  whence  it  spread  as  far  north  as 
Sweden,  but  when  it  reached  our  shores  is  not  known.  The  plant  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  our  island  by  Julius  Cmsar,  who 
writes  “all  the  Britons  dye  themselves  with  woad  which  makes 
them  a sky-blue  colour  and  thereby  more  terrible  to  their  enemies.” 
The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Pomponius  Mela,  Herod- 
otus, and  Pliny.  Our  English  word  “ Woad  ” is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  “ wad.”  In  Germany  it  is  called  “ waid,”  and  by  us  fenmen 
“wad,”  as  in  King  Alfred’s  time.  When  the  arts  which  had 
perished  with  the  Roman  Empire  were  revived,  woad  began  to  be 
generally  used  for  dyeing  blue.  The  introduction  of  indigo  has, 
however,  almost  entirely  superseded  woad,  which  is  now  chiefly 
used  by  woollen  dyers  for  mixing  with  indigo  to  excite  fermenta- 
tion and  to  fix  the  colour. 

The  woad  mill  at  Parson  Drove  is  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  few  now  existing  in  England.  It  is  of  a peculiar  structure, 
built  of  turf  walls,  about  three  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  narrowing 
upwards  ; the  turf  blocks,  a foot  deep,  are  cut  of  a slanting  shape 
and  arranged  in  a herring-bone  pattern,  resembling  old  Saxon 
brick  work.  The  walls,  four  feet  in  height,  support  a high  wide 
roof  of  timber  and  hurdles  thatched  with  reeds. 
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I am  indebted  for  the  above  to  an  article  written  some  time 
since  by  Miss  Peckover,  of  Harecroft  House,  describing  the 
working  of  the  Mill,  the  mode  of  gathering,  and  the  preparation 
of  the  woad  for  the  market. 

Wisbech.  GrEO.  OLIVER, 

277.— Inscribed  Lock  at  Gedney.— The  South  door  of  Gedney 
Church  is  a fine  specimen  of  fourteenth  century  date.  It  has  a 
well  carved  inscription  on  the  wood,  and  another  in  ironwork  on 
the  lock.  The  latter  in  especial  is  very  interesting.  The  former, 
on  the  oak,  I read  thus  : — 

PAX  . XPI  . SIT  . HVIC  . DOMVI  : ET  . OMNIBV 
S . HABITANTIBVS  . IN  . EA  . HIC  . REQYIES  . NOSTRA 
That  is,  “ The  Peace  of  Christ  be  upon  this  House  and  upon  all 
who  dwell  in  it.  Here  is  our  Rest.”  The  words  are  distinct, 
and  boldly  cut  : the  letters  are  capitals. 

The  lock  is  a remarkable  specimen  of  ironwork.  As  an 
example  of  inscribed  metal  work,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
may  possibly  be  unique.  All  the  letters  on  the  inscription  are 
stamped  on  detached  squares,  except  the  first  six.  They  are  of 
the  same  character  as  those  on  the  door,  given  above,  but  of 
smaller  size.  The  name  is  in  Latin,  but  the  rest  of  the  inscription 
is  in  English.  It  is  very  quaint  : and  I believe  this  to  be  a 
correct  reading : — 


BE 

WARE 

W 

m 

QQ 

BB  POEB 

lOHAN 

NES 

+ 

PE  TT 

After  the  word  “ be  ” in  the  top  line,  in  each  place,  is  a small 
fleur-de-lys.  I understand  John  Pett  to  have  been  a principal 
contributor  to  the  alterations  made  in  the  Church  during  the 
Decorated  period,  at  which  date  the  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
were  rebuilt.  Possibly  he  may  have  used  “Be  ware,  be  fore” 
for  a motto.  At  any  rate  he  desired  to  leave  his  name  connected 
with  some  very  good  advice  to  future  inhabitants  of  Gedney.  In 
modern  language  I should  suppose  the  meaning  to  be  this : — 
“ Be  cautious.  Be  prudent ; that  is  the  advice  of  John  Pett.” 

Ed. 
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278.— Inscriptions  in  Bourn  Abbey  Church.— 1.  On  south 
wall  of  chancel : — To  the  memory  of  | William  Foster,  | of 
this  parish  gent ; | and  of  Mary  his  wife,  | he  departed  this  life 
I March  6*^  ; 1759,  aged  57  ; years,  | she  died  Dec'' ; 10th ; 
1771,  1 aged  67  years. 

2.  On  a brass  plate  set  in  a blue  stone  on  white  marble  ; 
Arms,  Azure,  a fleur  de  lys  or,  impaling.  Gules,  three  lions 
rampant James  Digby  Esq".  | Ob^  Aug*,  20**'  Anno  Domini 
1751  I iEtatis  suse  44. 

3.  On  a large  tablet  next  the  last,  with  coat  of  arms  below, 
Digby  (as  above),  impaling.  Azure,  a saltire  between  four  pellets 
or,  a chief  ermine  ; crest,  some  bird,  but  the  head  is  broken  off : — 
Sacred  | to  the  memory  | of  | James  Digby  j of  Red  Hall  in  this 
parish,  esquire  | a deputy  lieutenant  of  this  county  | who  died 
August  7. 1811  I aged  76  years.  | In  this  church  are  also  deposited 

I the  remains  of  his  parents  | James,  | son  of  Kenelm  Digby,  | 
of  North  Luffenham  in  the  county  of  Rutland  | esquire  | and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  | the  youngest  and  only  survivor  | of  their 
numerous  issue  | Henrietta  Pauncefort,  | as  a tribute  | of 
affectionate  regard  and  grateful  respect  | caused  this  monument 
I to  be  erected. 

4.  Next  the  last,  a weeping  cherub  at  top,  at  foot  the  impaled 
shield,  as  above,  on  a lozenge  : — Sacred  to  the  memory  of  | 
Catherine,  relict  of  James  Digby,  | of  Red  Hall,  Esq".  | and 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  Rev**.  Humphrey  Hyde,  | late 
rector  of  this  parish  and  rector  of  Dowsby,  | and  last  male 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Hyde,  | of  Langtoft  in  this  county.  | 
She  died  29**'  of  February  1836,  aged  63  years.  | In  addition  to 
many  bequests  | to  her  numerous  friends  and  domestics,  | This 
benevolent  lady  bequeathed  500  pounds  | invested  in  the  public 
funds,  I in  the  names  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  | for 
the  maintenance  of  an  organist,  | or  in  default  thereof,  to  be 
distributed  by  them  | to  the  poor  of  this  parish. 

5.  On  floor  : — To  the  Memory  of  ) Iohn  Hurn  Gent ; | who 
died  March  18.  1757.  1 Aged  62  Years,  [ Elizabeth  Hurn,  | 
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Widow  of  the  above  | Iohn  Horn,  | who  died  Jan.  6.  1773  ] 
Aged  73  Years.  [Possibly,  1775,  and  75.] 

6.  On  floor : — In  memory  of  Hargate  Dove  Gent  | who 
died  1 July  8 | 1810  | aged  66. 

7.  On  floor: — To  the  Memory  of  | Iohn  Dove  Gent.  | who  died 
Jan^  27.  1800.  | Aged  90  Years.  | Elizabeth  Dove,  | Wife  of  the 
above  | Iohn  Dove,  | who  died  FeV.  10,  1780.  | Aged  60  Years. 

8.  On  floor  of  north  aisle  ; Arms,  Parted  per  pale,  in  chief 
three  leopard’s  heads  ; crest,  a bird,  perhaps  a falcon  ; — In 
Memory  of  John  Caldecutt  Who  died  | the  7*^  of  April  1755 
Aged  67  I years. 

9.  On  north  wall : — For  | Queen  and  Country.  | In  Memory 

of  I Laban  James  Blades,  | B*.  Grenadier  Guards,  I who 

died  at  Suakim  May  22°*^.  1885,  j aged  23.  | Beloved  by  all  his 
comrades  | and  particularly  by  A.  P.  Crawley,  j by  whom  this 
stone  is  erected. 

10.  At  end  of  south  aisle  : — Sacred  to  the  endeared  memory 
of  I George  Corrie  Nicholls,  | the  beloved  son  of  | George 
and  Mary  Nicholls  ; | he  died  March  27,  | in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1831,  | aged  6 months  and  21  days. 

11.  On  south  wall  of  south  aisle  : — Sacred  | to  the  memory  of 
I William  Phillips,  Esqf®  | formerly  of  this  place,  | and  late 

of  Upper  Bedford  Place,  London  ; | who  died  July  30*^.  1840,  \ 
in  the  55^^  year  of  his  age. 

12.  On  north  wall  of  nave,  over  the  second  pier  from  the 
west : — In  memory  | of  Thomas  Eawnsley  Esq’’^.  | a deputy 
lieutenant  | of  this  county,  | who  departed  this  life  | August  8*^, 
1826,  1 in  the  71®^  year  | of  his  age. 

279.— A Strange  Worme  Found  in  the  Heart  of  a Horse 
at  Spaldwicke.— The  following  extraordinary  statement  appears 
in  Stowe’s  Summarie  of  the  Chronicles  of  England^  1604,  (a  copy 
of  which  is  in  my  possession,)  as  taking  place  on  the  17th 
March,  1586  : — 

“ The  seventeene  of  March  a strange  thing  happened,  master 
Dorington  of  Spaldwicke  in  the  Countrie  of  Huntington  Esquire^ 
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one  of  her  maiesties  gentlemen  Pentioners,  had  a horse  which 
died  sodainly,  and  being  ripped  to  see  the  cause  of  his  death, 
there  was  found  in  the  hole  of  the  hart  of  the  same  horse,  a 
strage  worme,  which  lay  on  a round  heape  in  a Call  or  Skinne  of 
the  likenesse  of  a Toade  which  being  taken  out  and  spread 
abroad,  was  in  forme  and  fashion  not  easie  to  be  described,  the 
length  of  which  worme  (divided  into  many  graines  to  the  number 
of  50,  spred  from  the  bodie  like  the  branches  of  a tree)  was  from 
the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  longest  grain  37  inches,  having 
4 issues  in  the  graines,  from  which  dropped  forth  a red  water,  the 
body  in  bignes  round  about  was  3 inches  and  a halfe,  the  colour 
whereof  was  very  like  to  a mackerell.  This  monstrous  worme 
found  in  manner  aforesaid,  crawling  to  have  got  away,  was 
stabbed  in  with  a dagger  and  dyed,  which  after  being  dried,  was 
shewed  to  many  honourable  persons  of  this  Realme,” 

The  New  Wonderful  Magazine,  1849-50,  a periodical  of  pro- 
bably limited  existence,  which  contained  accounts  of  curious 
events,  remarkable  trials,  witchcraft,  &c.,  gives  this  account  in 
almost  the  exact  words  of  Stowe  ; so  we  may  safely  set  him  down 
as  its  authority.  It  volunteers  the  additional  information  that 
this  extraordinary  worm  was  shewn  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 

principal  nobility  of  the  realm. 

St.  Ives.  Edmd.  Linton  Watts. 

[Spaldwick  is,  perhaps,  just  beyond  the  true  boundary  of  the 
fens.  But  the  limits  have  not  as  yet  been  defined  in  Fenland 
Notes  and  Queries,  For  the  next  part  a list  will  be  prepared  of 
places  considered  to  be  within  our  district. — Ed.] 

280.— Bygone  Days  at  Colne.— On  a loose  sheet  of  paper 
amongst  the  parish  registers  of  Colne,  Hunts.,  is  the  following 
curious  item  of  local  news  relating  to  the  “ good  old  times  ” : — 

“Mem : fro  Colne  Feast  Oct : 1730  to  Feb  : 22“^  1733  ; not 
one  Flood  upon  y®  River  Ouse,  open  warm  winters  & plentifull 
years  of  grain,  fiesh,  cheese,  butter,  bacon,  &c.  : All  exceeding 
good  & cheaper  y°  ever  has  been  in  y®  memory  of  y®  oldest. 
Praised  be  Grod  for  all  these  blessings.”  Chas.  E.  Dawes. 
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281. — state  Prisoners  at  Wisbech  (10,  36,  149), — Some 
time  since  a correspondent  asked  for  more  information  on  this 
subject  than  had  before  transpired  in  local  histories.  Another 
correspondent  writing  in  a following  number  gave  some  valuable 
information  on  the  subject.  Though  throwing  but  very  little 
further  light,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  Stowe  who  writes 
about  some  of  them.  He  says  that  in  1600  on  “the  19  of 
Januarie  1 6 priests  and  foure  lay  men  were  removed  out  of  divers 
prisons  in  and  about  London,  and  sent  to  the  Castle  of  Wisbich 
in  Cambridge  Shire  whereof  one  was  a Bishop  of  Ireland,  and 
another  a Franciscan  Frier  of  the  rule  of  the  Caputians,  which 
wore  his  Friers  weed  all  the  way  as  he  went,  a thing  not  scene  in 
England  many  years  before.” 

St.  Ives.  Edmd.  Linton  Watts. 

282. — Queens  Buried  in  Peterborough  Cathedral.— All  the 

world  knows  that  the  body  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  interred  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  was  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  by 
the  order  of  her  son,  King  James  I.  But  it  is  not  perhaps 
equally  well  known  that  a similar  removal  was  designed  for  the 
other  Queen  buried  at  Peterborough,  It  would  have  been  a 
singular  coincidence  if  this  intention  had  been  carried  out.  The 
will  of  Queen  Mary  (Catherine  of  Arragon’s  daughter)  contains 
this  passage  : — “ And  further  I will  that  the  body  of  the  vertuovs 
Lady  and  my  most  Dere  and  well-beloved  Mother  of  happy 
memory  Queen  Kateryn,  which  lyeth  now  buried  at  Peterborowh, 
shall  within  as  short  tyme  as  conveniently  yt  may  after  my 
burial,  be  remov’d,  brought,  and  layde  nye  the  place  of  my 
sepulture,  in  w*^^  place  I will  my  executors  to  cawse  to  be  made 
honourable  tombs  or  monuments  for  a decent  memory  of  us.” 
(Madden’s  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  the  Princess  Mary,  clxxxvi.) 

Ed. 

283. — Smyth’s  Collections  for  Cambridgeshire  and  Hun- 
tingdonshire.—Kobert  Smyth,  Rector  of  Woodston,  1730 — 1761, 
is  said  to  have  made  large  collections  for  the  history  of  these 
counties.  Are  these  still  in  existence,  and  accessible  ? A bio- 
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graphical  notice  of  him  in  The  GentlemarCs  Magazine  for  August^ 
1796,  signed  J.  N.,  i.e.,  J.  Nichols,  gives  the  titles  of  several 
volumes,  the  indubitable  proofs  of  his  consummate  industry,’’ 
which  were  then  in  the  writer’s  possession. 

G.  Talbot. 

Some  of  the  MSS.  enquired  for  above  are  certainly  in  existence, 
but  in  whose  keeping  I cannot  say.  The  Cambridgeshire 
collections  came  into  the  possession  of  John  George  Nichols, 
F.S.A.,  and  were  sold,  after  his  death,  in  December,  1874.  And 
two  volumes  of  the  Huntingdonshire  collections  were  in  the 
market  in  1883,  as  appears  from  a catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Smith,  of  Soho  Square,  in  that  year,  in  which  lot  84  is  thus 
described  : — 

Manuscript  Collections  for  Huntingdonshire,  consisting  of  Extracts 
from  the  Domesday  Book,  the  Rolls,  Inquis.  Post-Mortem,  Visitation 
of  the  County  (the  latter  108  pp.)  also  the  Epitaphs  and  Monu- 
mental Inscriptions  in  the  County ; Original  Manuscript  by  that 
learned  and  indefatigable  Antiquary,  the  Rev.  Robert  Smyth,  of 
Woodston,  near  Peterborough  (see  his  life  in  Gent’s  Mag.,  Aug. 
1796).  2 vols.,  folio,  £20. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  volumes  have  been  acquired  by 
some  public  library  ; and  that  some  correspondent  will  be  able 
to  tell  us  where  they  are.  Ed. 

284,— Court  Martial  at  Peterborough,  1791.—“  The  37th 
regiment  of  foot,  on  the  march  for  Tinmouth  barracks,  is  now 
quartered  in  this  town  [Stamford],  and  expected  to  remain  here 
for  some  time,  on  account  (as  we  are  told)  of  some  of  the  Officers 
being  summoned  to  attend  a general  Court  Martial  which  is  to 
meet  at  Peterborough  for  the  trial  of  a subaltern  belonging  to  the 
light-horse,  charged  with  neglecting  his  duty.” — Stamford  Mercury, 
Jan.  28,  1791. 

“ The  sentence  of  the  court  martial  on  a cornet  in  the  11th 
Light  Dragoons,  quartered  at  Peterborough,  for  absence  from  his 
duty,  was  publicly  read  on  the  parade  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
before  an  amazing  concourse  of  people.  The  sentence,  we  hear,  is 
suspension  for  a year,  after  that  to  have  leave  to  sell  out.” — IK 
Feb.  11,  1791. 
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285— The  Drowned  Fens.— With  this  part  is  given  a reduced 
copy  of  the  plate  in  Dugdale’s  History  of  Irahanldng  and  Draining, 
The  chapter  to  which  this  is  an  illustration  commences  in  these 
words  : — 

It  hath  long  been  a received  opinion,  as  well  by  the  borderers 
upon  the  Fens  as  others,  that  the  total  drowning  of  this  Great  Level 
(whereof  we  have  in  our  times  been  eye  witnesses)  hath,  for  the  most 
part,  been  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  putting  the  laws  of  sewers  in 
due  execution  in  these  latter  times ; and  that  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  by  King  H.  VIII.  the  passages  for  the  water  were 
kept  with  cleansing,  and  the  banks  with  better  repair,  chiefly  through 
the  cost  of  those  religious  houses. 

The  edition  which  has  been  used  for  the  accompanying  copy  is 
the  second,  by  0.  N.  Cole,  “ Kegister  to  the  Honourable  Corpora- 
tion of  Bedford  Level,”  and  it  was  published  in  1772.  Dugdale’s 
own  edition  was  issued  about  1652,  as  it  is  said  in  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  old  Adven- 
turers in  1643,  “ and  nine  years  afterwards  published  this  History 
of  Imbanking  and  Draining,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Gorges.” 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  this  map  represents  the  actual 
state  of  the  Fen  District  during  some  part  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  first  considerable  attempt  to  cleanse  the  natural  outfalls 
which  had  come  under  Dugdale’s  notice  was  a Commission  granted 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  20th  year  of  her  reign  to  eleven 
gentlemen.  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  and  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  being 
the  two  first  named,  “ for  the  Draining  of  the  Fens,  through  and 
by  the  Drain  called  Clowse  crosse,  and  so  to  the  Sea.”  Seven 
articles  to  be  enquired  on  were  added  to  the  Commission.  The 
result  of  these  enquiries  is  given  ; but,  he  adds,  ‘‘what  was 
accomplished  therein,  I am  yet  to  learn.”  In  43  Eliz.  a statute 
was  passed  “ for  the  recovering  of  many  thousand  acres  of 
marishes,  and  other  grounds,  subject  commonly  to  surrounding, 
within  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntendon, 
Northampton,  Lincolne,  Norfolke,”  and  four  others,  enacting 
that  the  owners  of  surrounded  wastes  and  commons  might  con- 
tract for  part  of  such  commons  and  wastes  with  any  persons  who 
would  undertake  the  drainage.  But  under  this  act  little  was 
done,  as  it  was  passed  so  late  in  the  Queen’s  reign.  In  1605 
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letters  were  sent  by  the  Kiag  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of 
the  district  encouraging  their  proceedings,  offering  a part  of  his 
lands  towards  the  charge  of  their  recovery,  “ in  like  proportion 
that  other  of  his  subjects  should  do,”  and  appointing  Henry 
Totnall  and  John  Hunt  to  view  the  Fens  and  to  confer  with  the 
Commissioners.  The  work  of  draining  was,  after  long  debate, 
pronounced  “ feasible,  and  without  any  peril  to  any  haven  or 
county,”  and  a particular  examination  of  the  whole  Level  was 
made  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  a report  sent  to  the  King, 
who  sent  letters  inciting  them  to  fall  in  hand  speedily  with  the 
work,  and  the  rather,  because  that  was  a dry  summer,  and  so  the 
more  proper  for  it.”  On  13  July  a certificate  was  sent  of 
the  total  acreage  of  the  Fens,  amounting  to  307,242  acres.  The 
work  was  very  soon  taken  in  hand,  but  it  progressed  slowly  ; and 
considerable  opposition  to  the  works  was  raised  by  “ divers 
perverse-spirited  people  ” ; so  that,  after  describing  the  pro- 
gress during  the  next  six  years,  Dugdale  laments  how  little  was 
done,  and  that  now  there  was  a stop  for  five  years  at  least.  The 
opponents  not  only  brought  suits  at  law  against  the  Commissioners, 
but  also  made  “ libellous  songs  to  disparage  the  work,”  of  which 
he  gives  an  example,  “ The  Powtes  Complaint.” 

The  years  1617  and  1618  seem  to  have  been  occupied  with 
meetings,  petitions,  orders,  and  reports,  and  in  1819  a treaty  was 
made  with  Sir  William  Ayloff,  Kt.,  and  Bart.,  Anthony  Thomas, 
Esq,,  and  others,  as  Undertakers  of  the  drainage  proposed  : and 
the  King  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  arrangement  on  Sept.  4, 
1619.  In  April  1620  the  Undertakers  expressly  agreed  to  drain 
the  Fens  without  any  tax,  and  within  three  years,  if  the  lands 
which  they  claimed  as  a competent  recompence  should  be  suffi- 
ciently assured  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever.  They 
were  to  “ open  the  outfalls  of  Nene  and  Weland,  and  make  those 
rivers  navigable  as  high  as  Wisbeche  and  Spalding  ” ; and  they 
were  “not  to  forget  to  preserve  the  navigation”  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Lynn.  The  lands  they  claimed,  however,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  could  nob  be  conceded:  but  in  1621  the 
adventurers  were  decreed  120,000  acres,  and  the  King  declared 
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“ himself  the  principal  undertaker.”  But  this  royal  interference 
did  not  help  the  work,  and  nothing  whatever  was  done  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign.  In  1629  a tax  of  six  shillings  an  acre 
was  laid  on  all  the  “ marish,  fenny,  waste,  and  surrounded 
grounds,”  to  secure  a general  draining  ; and  a contract  was  made 
with  Sir  Cornelius  Yermuden  to  drain  the  Level,  and  he  demanded 

95.000  acres  in  recompence.  But  the  country  disliked  entrusting 
the  work  to  an  alien,  and  petitioned  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  to 
undertake  it  himself,  and  this  he  agreed  to  do  on  the  same  terms. 
The  agreement  is  given  at  length  ; the  King  however  claiming 

12.000  acres,  for  his  assent,  to  be  laid  out  on  lands  belonging  to 
the  manor  of  "Whittlesey  ; and  80,000  acres  were  assigned  to  the 
adventurers.  What  became  of  the  3000  acres  left,  as  the  full 
amount  of  95,000  acres  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  does  not  appear. 
All  being  settled,  the  Earl  took  in  divers  other  adventurers, 
thirteen  in  number,  to  share  with  him  the  expense  and  the  profit, 
he  himbelf  only  retaining  three-twentieths  of  the  whole  under- 
taking. On  March  13,  1634,  Letters  Patent  of  Incorporation  to 
these  Undertakers,  with  some  others,  were  granted,  “ by  the  name 
of  a Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  two  Bailiffs,  and  Commonalty  ” 
of  a body  politic,  to  be  guardians  and  conservers  of  the  Fen  lands. 

The  first  members  of  the  Society  were  these  : — Francis,  Earl  of 
Bedford  ; Oliver,  Earl  of  Bullingbroke  ; Henry,  Lord  Maltrevers  ; 
Edward,  Lord  Gorges  ; Sir  Francis  Crane,  Kt.  ; Sir  Miles  Sandis, 
Kt.,  and  Bart.  ; Sir  Thomas  Teringham,  Kt.  ; Sir  Robert 
Lovell,  Kt.  ; Sir  Filbert  Yernat,  Kt.  ; Sir  Miles  Sandis,  Kt.  ; 
Y^illiam  Sams,  Doctor  of  Law  ; Oliver  S.  John,  Esq.  ; Anthony 
Hamond,  Esq.  ; and  Samuel  Spalding,  Gent.  Ed. 

28S.— Doddington  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  1793.— The  following 
inscriptions  will  be  welcome  to  those  readers  who  have  been 
iiiteiested  in  the  lists  published  in  Art.  271.  They  are  in  the 
church  of  S.  Wendreda  at  March,  the  former  being  on  a marble 

tablet,  the  latter  on  one  of  brass. 

I. 

Tins  tablet  v/as  erected  the  29*^’-^  May  1828  to  commemorate  the 
Doddintjfton  Yeomanry  Cavalry  who  were  first  enrolled  as  a troop  the  2nd 
May  1798,  to  x^mtect  their  country  from  invasion  and  preserve  the  bless- 
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ings  of  their  invaluable  Constitution  to  future  generations,  who  after 
a continued  service  of  thirty  years  were  released  from  tlieir  engagements 
by  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  George  IV.  who  as  a mark  of  his  Eoyal 
favour  and  approbation  ordered  that  the  Officers  should  retain  the  Kank 
and  Honours  belonging  to  their  respective  Commissions. 

Officers  when  first  raised. — Owen  Gray,  Captain  ; Hardy  Johnson, 
Lieutenant ; William  Johnson,  Cornet ; John  Matthews,  Quarter  Master ; 
William  Matthews,  Serjeant  Major : William  Taylor,  Trumpeter. 

The  Standard  was  placed  in  the  Church  and  this  plate  put  up  May 
29th  1828. 

II. 

Names  of  the  Members  of  the  Doddington  troop  of  Cavalry  at  the 
time  they  were  released  from  service  Dec.  1827  : — 

William  Pratt,  Captain;  Charles  Culledge,  Lieutenant;  John  Household, 
Cornet ; Thos.  Gray,  Quarter  Master ; John  Gray,  Serjeant  Major  ; Charles 
Dobson,  James  Hoimes,  Serjeants;  John  Johnson,  Standard  Bearer. 

Privates. — Thomas  Aveling,  George  Ball,  Charles  Bates,  John  Blench, 
William  Barker,  John  Cockett.  Thos.  Elliott,  William  Friend,  Emmerson 
French,  Nathaniel  Goodman,  Nathaniel  Jarman  Goodman,  Georee  Lamb, 
John  Iliffe,  Edward  Matthews,  S.  Nessins:,  John  Pope,  Junr.,  W.  Pratt, 
Junr.,  James  Provost,  Thos.  Richardson,  Matthew  Southwell,  John  Todd, 
Thomas  Thorburn. 

In  the  church  is  also  preserved  the  banner  of  the  Doddington 
Yeomanry. 

68,  Westgate,  Peterborough.  W.  EaSBY,  M.D. 

287.—Th8  Brownes  of  Walcot  (174,  218,  231,  272). — Of 

Sir  Robert  Browne’s  children  two  were  baptised  at  Barnack,  viz., 
Thomas,  20  Nov.  1611,  and  Robert,  22  Sep.  1622.  Their  mother 
subsequently  married  Sir  Guy  Palmes  (or  Palmer)  of  Ash  well, 
CO.  Ruth,  Kt.  Sir  Guy  was  buried  at  Ash  well,  25  Mar.  1653  ; 
his  wife  at  Barnack,  23  March,  1634-5.  Sir  Robert’s  first  wife 
(who  died  before  the  creation  of  the  Baronetcy)  had  been  buried 
at  Barnack,  30  May  1608. 

I append  the  will  of  Sir  Robert  Browne,  first  Baronet. 

The  24th  day  of  September  1623.  I Sir  Robert  Browne,  of  Walcott  in 
the  parish  of  Barnecke  being  sick  in  body  &c.  My  body  to  be  decently 
buryed  in  the  church  of  Barnack.  And  whereas  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
bless  me  with  3 sons  who  are  all  as  yet  of  tender  years  and  therefore  shall 
have  need  to  be  directed  and  guided  by  others,  my  will  and  desire  (is) 
that  my  loving  wife,  their  mother  have  the  education  of  them  all  until 
their  several  ages  of  21.  First  to  son  Thomas  all  my  freehold  and  copyhold 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  in  the  city  of  London,  and  within 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  and  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere  within  the 
realm  of  England,  except  my  messuages,  lauds,  tenements  and  heredita- 
ments, situate,  lying  and  being  within  the  burrow  and  town  of  Stamford 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  subject  nevertheless  to  such  leases  as  I have 
made  for  the  jointure  of  my  wife  and  the  better  performance  of  this  my 
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last  will  and  testament.  To  my  son  Kobert  Browne  1200Z.  to  be  put  forth 
for  his  use  and  benefit  and  paid  on  attaining  the  age  of  21  years.  To  my 
son  Kichard  Browne  all  my  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
lying  and  being  within  the  Burrow  and  town  of  Stamford  (all  which  I take 
to  be  Burrow  English  lands,  and  of  right  descendeth  unto  him),  all  my 
leasehold  land  of  what  kind  or  nature  soever,  and  leases  within  the  said 
burrow  and  town  of  Stamford,  also  the  sum  of  400^.  to  be  employed  for  his 
use  and  paid  unto  him  at  21.  If  son  Robert  dies  before  attaining  the  age 
of  21  his  share  to  be  divided  among  the  rest.  Item  whereas  I have  the 
sum  of  100^.  in  my  hands  which  was  given  by  my  brother  Sir  William 
Browne,  Knt.,  to  the  use  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Barnecke, 
my  will  is  that  the  sum  of  201.  be  thereunto  added  and  that  the  whole  six 
score  pounds  be  employed  by  my  executors  to  the  best  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  Barnecke  and  the  interest  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being.  To  my  brother  Michael  Pickering, 
6 mks.,  and  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Pickering,  40s.*  Item  I will  that 
my  wife  shall  distribute  among  my  servants  (to)  so  many  of  them  as  she 
shall  think  fit  the  sum  of  lOZ.  My  wife  lady  Elizabeth  Browne  sole  exor. 
until  my  son  and  heir  attains  the  age  of  21,  and  if  so  he  is  to  be  co-exor. 
Witnesses,  Cope  Doyley,  Fr.  Quarles,  Edw.  Harby,  John  Browne,  Edw. 
Manistie.f  (Proved  in  P.C.C.  9 Feb.  1623-4,  119  Byrde ; Commission 
granted  26  Jan.  1641-2  to  Robert  Browne,  Bart. ; at  which  time  his  mother 
was  living.) 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  succeeded  his  father  as  2nd  Baronet,  and  married 
Anne,  (baptised  at  Ashwell,  8 Oct.  1608,)  daughter  of  Sir  Guy  Palmes,  and 
his  wife  Maria,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  Kt.  He 
died  in  1636,  leaving  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  co-heiresses. 
His  widow  married  (as  his  second  wife)  Robert  Sutton,  of  Averham,  co. 
Notts.,  afterwards  (21  Car.  I.)  for  his  services  in  the  Royal  cause,  created 
Baron  Lexington,  of  Averham ; he  died  13  Oct.  1668,  and  was  buried  at 
Averham.  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  married  (as 
his  second  wife)  John,  2nd  Baron  Poulett  of  Hinton  St.  George,  co.  Somt. ; 
he  died  16  Sep.  1666.  His  first  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Horatio  Vere,  Kt.,  Lord  Vere  of  Tilbury,  co.  Essex,  and  widow 
of  Oliver  St.  John,  Esq.  Her  eldest  daughter,  by  Lord  Poulett,  married 
Sir  John  Sydenham. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Barnack  parochial  registers 
illustrate  what  has  been  stated  above  : — 

1611  20  Nov.  (Bapt.)  Thomas  Browne,  sonne  of  Robert  Browne,  of 
Walcot,  Esq. 

1622  22  Sep.  (Bapt.)  Richard  Browne,  son  of  Robert  Browne,  Baronet. 
1624  23  Dec.  (Mar.)  Sir  Guy  Palmes  of  Ashwell  in  the  county  of 
Rutland  & the  Lady  Elizabeth  Browne  of  Walcott  in  the  parish 
of  Barnack. 

1634-6  23  Mar.  (Bur.)  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Palmes  wife  of  Sir  Guy 
Palmes  of  Walcot  in  the  parish  of  Barnack. 

1631  29  Dec.  (Mar.)  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Walcote,  Knight  & Baronet, 
& M*"®  Anne  Palmes,  of  the  same  manner  place. 

1636  17  Apr.  (Bur.)  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Walcote  in  the  parish  of 
Barnack,  Baronet. 

* Not  having  at  hand  the  Heralds’  Visitation  of  Northampton  of  1564  and  1618-9,  X 
am  unable  to  state  the  relationship  of  testator  with  Michael  Pickering. 

t Mr.  Edward  Manistie,  parson  of  Barnack,  bur.  7 Aug.  1628.  In  the  register  is 
recorded  the  marriage  of  Kobert  Thorpe,  of  Cliffe,  gent.,  and  Clement  Manistie  of 
Barnack,  gentlewoman.  Alan  Manistye  of  Woodston,  co.  Hunts.,  now  within  the 
municipal  bouudary  of  Peterborough,  was  assessed,  “t/i  bonU"  Hi.  in  a subsidy 

14  Ran.  S.  ^ 
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1G54-5  Amyas  Powlet  son  to  John  Lord  Powlett  was  born  the  9th  March 
and  bapt. 

1656  Mrs.  Anne  Pawlett,  the  daughter  of  the  right  Hon^^®  the  Lord 
Pawlet  was  born  the  14  day  of  Nov.  & bapt.  the  21  day  following. 
1660-1  19  Mar.  (Mar.)  John  Sydenham,  oE  Brimpton  in  the  county  of 

Somerset,  Baronet,  & M^®  Elizabeth  Pawlet,  daughter  to  the  right 
Hen’ll®  John  Lord  Pawlet. 

The  Ashwell  register  gives  this 
1638-9  14  Feb.  (Mar.)  Robert  Sutton,  Esq.,  & the  Lady  Lucy  [?  Anne] 
Browne. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates  by 
his  uncle,  Sir  Eobert,  on  whose  death  “ after  1649,”  (Burke’s 
Extinct  and  Eormant  Baronetage^)  the  title  expired.  In  my  next 
paper  I shall  prove  from  parish  registers,  &c.,  that  he  survived 
till  March  1670-1. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

288. — The  Ouse  at  Auction.— The  following  is  taken  from 
The  Daily  Telegraph  of  April  6,  1892  : — 

At  Tokenhouse-yard  they  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  all  manner  of 
strange  things,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  queerest  ‘ lots  ’ that  has  ever  been 
offered  for  sale  was  that  which  failed  to  find  a purchaser  yesterday.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  a navigable  river.  The  Ouse,  from  St.  Ives  to 
Bedford,  with  all  rights  of  levying  tolls  upon  it,  was  the  highly  desirable 
property  which  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  explained 
by  the  auctioneer  that  the  aforesaid  rights  were  of  venerable  antiquity, 
and  confirmed  by  ancient  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  only  drawback  to 
complete  enjoyment  was  a sort  of  yearly  quit  rent  of  £5  pajmble  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  undeniable  attractions,  a sum  of 
only  £5,200  was  offered,  and  so  the  river  had  ultimately  to  undergo  the 
singular  humiliation  of  being  ‘ bought  in.’  Probably  no  river  has  ever 
met  such  a fate  before. 

The  auctioneers  were  Messrs.  Tuckett.  In  the  advertisement 
announcing  the  sale,  headed  “ The  Eiver  Ouse  Navigation,” 
they  offered 

In  One  Lot,  the  above  valuable  WATERWAY,  about  31  miles  in 
length,  connecting  the  towns  of  Bedford,  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon,  and  St. 
Ives  with  tidal  waters,  and  traversing  a thriving  agricultural  district, 
having  numerous  populous  villages.  There  are  13  locks  and  16  tolling 
places,  also  three  freehold  cottages  and  accommodation  lands,  the  whole 
forming  a very  promising  commercial  investment. 

289. — Storms  in  tlie  last  Century.— The  following  extracts, 
from  The  Annual  Register  have  been  supplied  by  I)r.  Easby  and 
Mr.  G.  Talbot 

The  greatest  storm  of  hail,  attended  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
that  has  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  latel}'-  fell  at  Littleport  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely;  some  of  the  hailstones  measured  three  inches  about,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  more  than  six  inches  deep  on  the  level ; the  storm 
entirely  destoyed  a large  field  of  hemp,  e5:cept  one  corner,  so  that  it  has 
been  pioughecl  and  sowed  again  ; the  fruit-trees  appear  as  in  the  fall  of  the 
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leaf,  the  ground  being  covered  with  leaves,  &c.  Some  of  the  stones  that 
lay  in  a north  aspect  were  measured  the  Thursday  after  and  were  then 
two  inches  and  a half. — Jiine,  1760. 

Bourn,  Lincolnshire,  June  27  [1761].  On  Thursday  last  about  half 
an  hour  before  five  it  began  to  rain  very  large  drops,  having  been  black 
and  cloudy  for  two  hours  or  more  in  the  west,  which  was  followed 
by  very  large  hail-stones,  and  in  five  minutes  it  increased  and  was  mixed 
with  large  pieces  of  ice  (a  more  proper  appellation,  we  think,  than 
hail-stones)  of  extraordinary  size,  and  irregular  shapes : some  were  taken 
up  and  measured  eight  inches  in  circumference,  numbers  five  inches  and 
a half,  and  bushels  might  have  been  gathered  in  the  streets  as  big  as 
pigeons  eggs  ; the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  in  less  than  five  minutes 
all  the  windows  on  the  western  aspect  were  entirely  broke  to  pieces,  the 
damage  whereby  upon  the  nearest  calculation,  will  not  be  repaired 
for  160^.  Several  dozen  of  pigeons  have  been  killed  by  the  hail-stones  ; 
all  our  fruits  and  flowers  are  destroyed,  the  trees  being  stript  of  their  small 
branches  and  leaves  : but  what  is  much  worse,  our  corn  fields  is  demolished 
entirely,  the  principal  part  of  the  storm  falling  on  them ; so  that  the 
damage  is  prodigious.  It  came  in  a line  about  three  miles  wide,  but  was 
most  violent  here,  and  in  the  fields  on  each  side  of  us.  Four  sheep  were 
killed  by  the  lightning,  which  was  accompanied  with  the  most  dreadful 
thunder  claps  that  were  ever  heard.  In  short,  ’tis  impossible  to  describe 
our  situation  ; it  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  seen  or  suffered 
by  such  a terrible  misfortune. 

A most  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightening,  and  hail,  happened 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  by  which  eight  farmers  only,  are  said  to  have  sustained 
damage  in  their  crops,  to  the  amount  of  3000Z.  Some  of  the  hailstones 
measured  six  inches  round,  others  fell  in  square  pieces,  and  killed  crows, 
lapwings,  and  other  birds.  In  short,  no  storm  ever  appeared  so  destructive 
and  terrible  in  those  parts. — July  16,  1769. 

Serious  floods  in  the  Fens  are  reported,  and  a farmer  at  Swineshead, 
Lincolnshire,  having  a small  field  of  high  ground  which  the  floods  did  not 
reach,  but  appeared  as  a small  island,  in  the  midst  of  a large  lake, 
a quantity  of  sheep  took  refuge  thereon,  which  the  farmer  fearing  would 
be  starved  to  death,  employed  men  with  boats  to  fetch  them  away,  and 
among  them  picked  up  above  twenty  brace  of  hares,  which  had  herded 
with  them. — Deo.  1770. 

In  a dreadful  storm  at  Haddenham  Hilrow,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  four 
mares  were  killed  by  the  lightning. — Sej)t.  177 If. 

This  night,  and  the  two  following  days,  there  blew  the  greatest 
storm  of  any  that  had  happened  for  some  time  past,  ....  all  over  England. 
On  the  night  of  the  20*^^,  it  demolished  the  vane  of  the  cathedral  of  Ely, 
and  all  its  appurtenances,  with  part  of  the  stone-work  of  the  turret  upon 
which  the  vane  was  fixed. — Nov.  19,  1776. 

290.— Eartliauakes  in  tlie  Fenland  (21). — In  Art.  21,  Mr. 
Miller  famished  a list  of  Earthquakes  which  he  discovered  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Fen  District.  He  appears  not  to  have  seen  the 
following  reference,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Stowe’s  Summarie 
(p.  57).  In  1165  ‘‘A  great  earthquake  in  Ely,  Horffolke,  and 
SufPolke,  so  that  it  overthrew  them  that  stood  upon  their  feete, 
and  made  the  bels  to  ring.” 

S.  Ives,  Hunts. 


Ejdwd.  Linton  Watts, 
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291. — TIi3  Poor  Badge. — AVhafc  was  this?  Did  those  in 
receipt  of  parish  relief  wear  a metal  badge,  similar  to  a cabman’s ; 
or  was  it  wrought  by  the  needle  or  in  the  loom,  and  resemble  that 
worn  in  a cricketer’s  cap  ? This  question  is  suggested  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  vestry  book  : — 

An  agreement  made  the  17th  of  March,  1746,  by  the  Church- 
wardens, &c.  That  all  poor  people  that  receive  collection  in  the 
parish  shall  wear  the  Badge.” 

Walton  Rectory.  WALTER  E.  BrOWXE. 

The  following  Order  of  Sessions,  made  at  the  Court  at  Peter- 
borough, 7 Feb.,  1756,  for  Badgeing  the  Poor,”  will  answer  the 
above  query. — Ed. 

T\Tiereas  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  in  the  Ninth  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  his  present  Majesty  it  is  enacted  that  every  Person  as  shall  be 
upon  the  collection  and  receive  relief  of  any  Parish  their  Wives  and 
Children  shall  upon  the  Shoulder  of  the  right  Sieve  of  the  uppermost 
Garment  in  open  and  visible  manner  wear  a large  Roman  P : together  with 
the  first  Letter  of  the  name  of  the  Parish  or  place  whereof  such  Poor 
Person  is  an  inhabitant  cut  either  in  red  or  blew  Cloth  as  by  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers  shall  be  directed  under  the  Penalty  to  such  poor 
person  of  being  sent  to  the  house  of  Correction  YTaipt  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  and  a forfeiture  of  20®.  by  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 
who  shall  relieve  any  such  person  not  wearing  such  Badge  And  it  being 
represented  to  this  Court  that  the  said  good  and  needful  Laws  have  been 
very  much  disregarded  within  the  several  Parishes  within  this  Liberty  It  is 
therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  by  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace 
here  present  on  the  said  day  of  Adjournment  that  Notice  in  writing  be 
given  by  the  Chief  Constable  to  the  several  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  of  the  several  Parishes  within  this  Liberty  that  they  do  strictly 
conform  themselves  to  the  directions  of  the  said  Act  of  Parliament  and 
putt  the  same  strictly  into  Execution  under  the  penalties  therein  contained 
and  that  such  Notice  be  given  to  each  of  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 
of  the  Poor  of  the  said  Parish  of  Saint  John  Baptist  in  Peterborough  and 
to  one  of  the  Churchwardens  or  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  every  other  Parish 
within  the  said  Liberty  And  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  do  send  this 
Order  or  a true  Copy  thereof  to  the  said  Chief  Constable. 

292. — Accident  at  Boston,  1647.— ‘‘At  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire, 
hapned  lately  a disaster,  at  a Conventicle  consisting  of  above  two 
hundred  persons  (on  the  Lords  day)  in  the  house  of  a grand 
Presbyterian  ; for  the  Preacher  layd  so  lustily  about  him  that  he 
beat  the  room  down  about  their  ears,  but  one  woman  (the  more’s 
the  pitty)  being  slain  ; when  judgment  begins  at  the  house  of  saints 
what  shal  we  poor  sinners  do  ? ” — Mercurius  Melmcholicus,  No, 
1^.,  from  13  Nov.  to  ‘^0  Nov,  1647. 
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293.— Towns,  Villages,  and  Hamlets  in  the  Fenland.— The 
following  list  of  places,  considered  to  be  included  in  the  district 
with  which  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  is  concerned,  has  been 
arranged  from  the  list  given  bj  Mr.  S.  H.  Miller  in  his  Hand-hooh 
to  the  Fenland.*  That  list,  it  is  obvious,  is  a work  of  great  labour 
and  difficulty,  and  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Miller  for 
revising  our  list  for  these  pages.  To  put  down  the  names 
of  all  places  within  a fixed  geographical  boundary  would  have 
been  comparatively  an  easy  task:  but  besides  this  there  were 
geological  and  historical  conditions  to  be  considered,  and  therefore 
some  places  had  to  be  inserted  that  were  on  the  very  border  or 
edge  of  the  Fens,  because  of  their  intimate  association  with  the 
history  of  the  district. 

The  initial  following  the  name  indicates  the  county  in  which  it 
is  situated  : C.  for  Cambridgeshire  ; H.  for  Huntingdonshire  ; 
L.  for  Lincolnshire  ; Nfk.  for  Norfolk  ; Nhts.  for  Northampton- 
shire ; S.  for  Suffolk. 


Aldreth,  C. 
Algarldrk,  L. 

Angle  Bridge,  C. 
Austen  Dyke,  L. 
Balsar’s  Hill,  C. 
Bardney,  L. 
Barholm,  L. 

Barway,  C. 

Baston,  L. 

Beck  Row,  S. 
Begdale,  C. 
Bennington,  L. 
Benwick,  C. 

Bicker,  L. 
Billingborough,  L. 
Billinghay,  L. 
Birthorpe,  L. 
Bloxholme,  L. 
Bluntisham,  H. 
Bolingbroke,  L. 
Bolingbroke  New,  L. 
Boston,  L. 
Bottisham,  C. 
Bottisham  Lode,  C. 
Bourn,  L. 
Braceborougb,  L. 
Brandon,  S. 
Brauston,  L. 


Bratoft,  L. 

Broad  Gate,  L. 
Brothertoft,  L. 
Burgh-in-the-Marsh,  L. 
Burtoft,  L. 

Burwell,  C. 

Butterwick,  L. 
Cambridge,  C. 
Carrington,  L. 

Chapel  Gate,  L. 

Chapel  Hill,  L. 
Chatteris,  C. 

Cheal,  L. 

Chettisham,  C. 
Christchurch,  C. 
Church  End,  L. 

Church  End,  Nfk. 
Clenchwarton,  Nfk. 
Coates,  C. 

Coldham,  C. 

Colne,  H. 

Coningsby,  L. 
Conington,  C. 
Cottenham,  C. 

Coveney,  C. 

Cowbit,  L. 

Cranwell,  L. 

Croft,  L. 


Cross  Gate,  L. 

Cross  Keys,  Nfk. 
Crowland,  L. 

Cuckoo  Bridge,  L. 
Dawsmere,  L. 

Deeping  Gate,  Nhts. 
Deeping,  Market,  L. 
Deeping,  S.  James,  L. 
Deeping,  S.  Nicholas,  L. 
Deeping,  West,  L. 
Denver,  Nfk. 

Digby,  L. 

Doddington,  0. 
Dogdyke,  L. 
Dogsthorpe,  Nhts. 
Donington,  L. 
Dorrington,  L. 
Downham  Market,  Nfk. 
Downham-in-the-Isle, 
Dowsby,  L.  [C. 

Drove  End,  L. 

Dunsby,  L. 

Dunston,  L. 

Dyke,  L. 

Earith,  H. 

Eastrea,  C. 

Eastville,  L. 

Edenham,  L. 


***  Leach  and  Son,  Wisbech. 
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Elm,  C. 

Elsthorpe,  L. 

Ely,  C. 

Emneth,  Nfk. 

English  Drove,  0. 
Etton,  Nhts. 

Eriswell,  S. 

Ewer  by,  L. 

Ewerby  Thorpe,  L. 
Esning-,  S. 

Eye,  Nhts. 

Farcet,  H. 

Felt  well,  Nfk. 

Feltwell  Anchor,  Nfk. 
Fen  Ditton,  0. 

Fen  West,  L. 

Firsby,  L. 

Fishtoft,  L. 

Fitten  End,  C. 

Fleet,  L. 

Fletton,  H. 

Fordham,  C. 

Fordham,  Nfk. 
Fosdyke,  L. 

Foul  Anchor,  C. 

Four  Gotes,  C. 
Frampton,  L. 

Freiston,  L. 

Freiston  Shore,  L. 
French  Drove,  0. 
Friday  Bridge,  0. 
Friskney,  L. 
Frithbank,  L. 
Frithville,  L. 

Fulney,  L. 

Garwick,  L. 

Gedney,  L. 

Gedney  Drove  End,  L. 
Gedney  Hill,  L. 
Glinton,  Nhts. 
Gorefield,  C. 
Gosberton,  L. 
Greetwell,  L. 
Grimsthorpe,  L. 
Grunty  Fen,  C. 
Gunthorpe,  Nhts. 
Guthrum  Cote,  L. 
Guyhirn,  C. 

Haconby,  L. 
Fladdenham,  C. 

Harts  Grounds,  L. 
Haven  Bank,  L. 
Heckington,  L. 
Helpringharn,  L. 
Helpston,  Nhts. 
Hilgay,  Nfk. 

Histon,  C. 

Hock,  C. 

Hockwold,  Nfk, 


Hoftlet,  L. 

Holbech,  L. 

Holbech  Drove,  L. 
Holland  Fen,  L. 

Holme,  H. 

Holywell  Row,  S. 
Horbling,  L. 
Hornino'sea,  C. 
HowelCL. 

Hunstanton,  Nfk. 
Hunthorpe,  L. 

Hythe,  The,  Nfk. 
Isleham,  C. 

Islington,  Nfk. 

Keal  Coates,  L. 

Keal,  East,  L. 

Keal,  West,  L. 
Ketlesworth,  C. 
Kirkby-upon-Bain,  L. 
Kirby,  East,  L. 

Kirkby  Green,  L. 
Kirkstead,  L. 

Kirton,  Kirton  End, 
Kirton  F en,  Kirton 
Holme,  and  Kirton 
Mere,  L. 

Kyme,  North,  L. 

Kyme,  South,  L. 
Lakenheath,  S. 

Lakes  End,  Nfk. 

Lands  South  of  the 
Witham,  L. 
Langriville,  L. 
Langtoft,  L. 

Langton,  S.  Andrew,  L. 
Leake,  New  Leake,  L. 
Leverington,  C. 
Leverton,  L. 

Lincoln,  L. 

Little  Ouse,  Nfk. 
Littleport,  C. 
Littleworth,  L. 

Lutton,  L. 

Lynn  Regis,  South  Lynn 
and  West  Lynn,  Nfk. 
Manea,  C. 

March,  C. 
Mareham-le-Fen,  L. 
Martin,  L. 

Maxey,  Nhts. 

Mepal,  C. 
Metheringham,  L. 
Methwold,  Nfk. 
Midville,  L. 

Mildenhall,  S. 

Mill  Green,  L. 
Miningsby,  L. 
Moorhouses,  L. 

>Ioney  Bridge,  L. 


Monksthorpe,  L. 
Tilorton,  L. 

Moulton,  Moulton 
Chapel,  and  Moulton 
Eaugate,  L. 

Moulton  Seas  End,  L. 
Marrow,  C. 
Newborough,  Nhts. 
Newmarket,  C. 

Newton,  C. 

Nocton,  L. 

Nordel])h,  Nfk. 
Norlands,  L. 

Norman  Cross,  H. 
Northborough,  Nhts. 
Northorpe,  L. 
Northwold,  Nfk. 
Outwell,  Nfk. 

Over,  C. 

Oxlode,  C. 

Parson  Drove,  C. 
Paston,  Nhts. 

Peakirk,  Nhts. 

Penny  Hill,  L. 

Pepper  Gowt,  L. 
Peterborough,  Nhts. 
Pinchbeck,  Pinchbeck 
Bars,  and  W est  Pinch- 
beck, L. 

Pode  Hole,  L. 

Pointon,  L. 

Ponds  Bridge,  C. 

Potter  Hanworth,  L. 
Prickwillow,  C. 
Pyemoor,  C. 

Quadring,  L. 

Quadring  Eau  Dyke,  L. 
Quy,  C. 

Ramsey,  H. 

Raven’s  Clough,  L. 
Raveley,  Great,  H. 
Reach,  C. 

Redmere,  Nfk. 

Reisgate,  L. 

Revesby,  L. 

Rigbolt,  L. 

Roulston,  L. 

Roxham,  Nfk. 
Ruskington,  L. 
Saddlebow,  N. 

S.  Ives,  H. 
Sandringham,  Nfk. 
Sawtry,  H. 

Scopwick,  L. 
Scottesthorpe,  L. 
Seadyke,  L. 
Sempringham,  L. 

Setch,  Nfk.  [Side,  L. 
Sibsey,  and  Sibsey  Fen 
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Skegness,  L, 

Skeldyke,  L. 

Skirbeck,  L. 

Sleaford,  L. 

Soham,  C. 

Somersham,  H. 

Southea,  C. 

Sonthery,  Nfk. 
Spalding,  L. 

Stamford,  L. 
Stanground,  H. 
Steeping,  L. 

Steeping,  Little,  L. 
Stichford,  L. 

Stickney,  L. 

Stilton,  H. 

Stoke  Ferry,  Nfk. 
Stonea,  C. 

Stow,  L. 

Stow,  C. 

Stow  Bardolpb,  Nfk. 
Stretbam,  C. 

Stuntney,  C. 

Surfleet,  L. 

Sutterton,  L. 

Sutton  Bridge,  L. 
Sutton,  S.  Mary,  S. 
Edmund,  and  S. 
James,  L. 

Sutton-in-the-Isle,  C. 

S waif  ham  Bulbeck,  C. 
Swaffiham  Prior,  C. 
Swaton,  L. 

Swavesey,  C. 

Swincotes,  L. 
SA^ineshead,  L. 
Tallington,  L. 
Tattershall,  Tattershall 
Thorpe,  L. 

Terrington,  S.  Clement, 
and  S.  John,  Nfk. 
Thetford,  C. 


Tholomas  Drove,  C. 
Thorney,  C. 

Thorney  Toll,  C. 
Thornton-le-Fen,  L. 
Thorpe  Tilney,  L. 
Threckingham,  L. 

Three  Holes,  Nfk. 
Thurlby,  L. 

Tilney,  All  Saints,  and 
S.  Lawrence,  Nfk. 
Timberland,  L. 

Tips  End,  C. 

Tottenhill,  Nfk. 

Tumby,  L. 

Tydd,  S.  Mary,  and 
Tydd  Gote,  L. 

Tydd,  S.  Giles,  C. 
Undley,  S. 

Upware,  C. 

Up  well,  0. 

Upwood,  H. 

Wainlleet,  All  Saints, 
and  S.  Mary,  L. 
Walcott,  L. 

Waldersea,  C. 

Walpole,  S.  Andrew,  S. 
Peter,  and  Walpole 
Highway,  Nfk. 
"Walsoken  and  New 
Walsoken,  Nfk. 
Walton,  West,  Walton 
Fen  End,  and  Walton 
Highway,  Nfk. 
Wangford,  S. 

Warboys,  H. 
Washingborough,  L. 
Waterbech,  C. 
Watlington,  Nfk. 
Welches  Dam,  C. 
Welney,  C. 

Wentworth,  C. 


Werrington,  Nhts. 
Westhorpe,  L. 

Weston,  L. 

West  Row,  S. 

West  Ville,  L. 
Whaplode  and  Whap- 
lode  Drove,  L. 
Whittlesey,  C. 

Wicken,  C. 

Wiggenhall,  S.Germans, 
S.  Mary  V.,  S.  Mary 
Magd.,  and  S.  Peter, 
Nfk. 

Wigtoft,  L. 

Wilburton,  C. 
Wildmoor,  L. 
Willingham,  C. 

Wilton,  Nfk. 
Wimblington,  C. 
Wimbotsham,  Nfk. 
Winch,  West,  Nfk. 
Wingland,  Nfk. 
Wisbech,  and  Wisbech 
S.  Mary,  C. 

Wistow,  H. 

Witcham,  C. 

Witchford,  C. 
Wolfertou,  Nfk. 
Woodhall  Spa,  L. 
Woodhouse,  C. 

Wood  Walton,  H. 
Wootton,  North,  and 
South,  Nfk. 
Worlington,  S. 
Wormegay,  Nfk. 
Wrangle,  L. 

Wretton,  Nfk. 
Wyberton,  L. 

Wryde,  C. 

Wykeham,  L. 

Yaxley,  H. 


294.— The  Ford  at  the  Dam,  West  Walton,— Our  river  has 
been  much  deepened  by  the  scour  of  the  ebb  tides  since  a greater 
fall  was  made  for  it  at  its  new  mouth  in  1830.  Previously,  it  was 
generally  possible  for  a man  to  walk  across  at  low  water  without 
“getting  wet  over  his  high-lows,”  as  some  parishioners  still 
living  who  have  often  done  this,  express  themselves.  Many  and 
picturesque  must  have  been  the  scenes  witnessed  at  Walton  Dam 
half  a century  (and  of  course  further)  back,  when  much  of  the 
traffic  from  the  north,  especially,  I am  told,  the  Scotch  cattle,  came 
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into  Norfolk  by  way  of  our  river.  Large  droves  of  bullocks  were 
often  collected  on  the  Lincoln  side,  waiting  to  cross  as  soon  as  the 
water  was  shallow  enough  for  the  passage  to  be  made  safely.  The 
cattle  were  driven  by  ordinary  drovers  on  foot,  but  a certain 
number  of  men  were  in  charge  over  them  on  horseback.  These 
were  called  “ topmen,”  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  they  were 
impatient  to  get  across  before  the  tide  had  quite  run  out.  Easy 
enough  for  their  horses  to  carry  them  and  for  their  cattle  to  wade 
to  the  other  side,  or  to  swim  the  deep  pools  they  were  apt  to  fall 
into  when  “ off  the  silt.”  But  how  about  the  drovers  ? It  was  a 
common  practice,  seen  by  men  still  living,  for  them  to  take  off 
their  breeches,  stockings,  and  boots,  and  tying  them  about  their 
necks,  to  seize  the  animals  by  the  tails  and  get  themselves  pulled 
through  the  stream  in  a fashion  more  expeditious  than  agreeable. 
There  could  have  been  no  lack  of  excitement,  if  about  the  middle 
one  or  more  beasts  turned  up  or  down  the  river,  as  often  happened, 
instead  of  going  straight  across.  The  topmen  then  rode  after  the 
perverse  or  frightened  creatures,  and  with  shouts  and  blows  and 
much  whip-cracking  headed  and  drove  them  in  the  right  direction. 
Sore  must  have  been  their  own  discomfiture  often  when  the  horses 
plunged  into  some  pit  or  got  off  the  hard  silt  portions  of  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  And  direr  still  the  fate  of  many  a hapless 
drover,  afraid  to  let  go  and  half  drowned  by  holding  on  to  the 
tail  of  an  ox  submerged  perhaps  up  to  its  neck. 

A guide,  however,  was  usually  engaged  at  the  Ferry  Boat  Inn, 
who  led  the  way  across  the  firmest  parts  of  the  river  bed ; the 
remuneration  for  this  service  being  commonly  4d.  for  every  score 
animals  taken  over.  Such  accidents  as  I have  spoken  of  took 
place  only  when  this  guide  was  dispensed  with. 

Our  Dam  road  was  not  a pleasant  place  for  a stroll  when  the 
cattle  entered  it  after  the  passage  of  the  river.  And  great  was 
the  dread  of  parents  lest  their  children  should  meet  the  droves, 
for  in  such  an  event  there  would  be  but  small  chance  of  escape 
from  bodily  in j ury.  When  it  was  known  that  they  were  crossing 
there  was  a general  rush  on  the  part  of  the  cottagers  to  secure 
their  doors  and  garden  gates ; for  according  to  their  wont  in  our 
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markets  now,  the  excited  beasts  were  always  disposed  to  dart  into 
any  opening.  A steer  or  two  in  the  kitchen,  or  in  the  garden 
for  a few  minutes  only,  would  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  crockery  or  cabbages  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

Hood,  one  would  almost  think,  had  been  in  TTalton  and  witnessed 
the  incursion  of  one  of  the  Scotch  herds,  for  he  depicts  such  a 
scene  in  verse  almost  exactly  as  our  elders  describe  it  in  prose  : — 

A hideous  roar 

Proclaimed  a drove  of  beasts  was  coming  by  the  way, 

Long-horned  and  short,  of  many  a different  breed ; 

Tall,  tawny  brutes  from  famous  Lincoln  levels 
Or  Durham  feed ; 

With  some  of  those  unquiet,  black,  dwarf  devils 
From  nether  side  of  Tweed, 

Or  Firth  of  Forth ; 

Looking  half  wild  with  joy  to  leave  the  north. 

With  dusky  hides,  all  mobbing  on  together. 

Walton  Rectory.  WALTER  E.  BrOWNE. 

295.— Indulgences  in  the  Registers  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.— 

From  the  Notes  on  these  Registers  in  the  Ely  Episcopal  Records^ 
by  Mr.  A.  Gibbons,  F.S.A.,  we  have  extracted  the  titles  of  those 
indulgences  which  refer  to  places  or  residents  in  the  Fenland. 
Indulgences  professed  to  grant,  to  those  persons  who  complied 
with  their  conditions,  that  they  should  be  ‘‘released  from  so  much 
of  the  temporal  punishment  due  for  their  actual  sins  ....  as  is 
equivalent  to  the  indulgence  granted  and  obtained.”  They  were 
granted  for  “reasonable  causes,”  and  it  was  held  essential  that 
the  work  done  should  tend  to  the  honour  of  God,  or  the  service  of 
the  Church. 

To  a certain  extent,  therefore,  these  indulgences  corresponded 
to  the  Briefs  of  a later  period ; in  both  cases  some  charitable 
object  being  recommended  to  the  alms  of  the  people  by  authority, 
though  a Brief  merely  gave  permission  to  make  a collection,  while 
an  Indulgence  offered  a consideration  in  return  for  contributions. 
The  Bishops,  too,  do  not  seem  to  have  confined  their  Indulgences 
to  their  own  dioceses  : probably  they  made  exchanges  with  one 
another. 

In  some  cases  the  names  only  of  the  persons  whose  relief  was 
held  to  be  a pious  work  are  given,  and  though  it  is  probable  that 
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most  of  these  may  have  been  inhabitants  of  our  district,  yet  in 
the  absence  of  certainty,  such  names  are  not  inserted  below. 

1388  For  Trinity  Chapel,  Walsoken. 

1389  For  helpers  of  S.  Peter’s  Chapel,  'Wytlesey. 

For  repair  of  S.  Radegund’s  priory. 

1390  For  Chapel  of  B.Y.M.  Sterebrigge. 

1391  For  Jo.  de  Somersham,  who  had  been  robbed  ; and  for 

Trinity  Chapel,  Walsokne. 

For  Adam  Rypp  of  Witleseye,  who  began  a hospital  for  the 
poor  there,  but  could  not  finish  it. 

For  relief  of  Wm.  Shelford  of  Chesterton. 

1392  To  all  saying  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  the  Angelic  Salutation 

for  souls  of  Wm.  Nune  and  Matilda  his  wife  buried  in 
Wisbech  churchyd.  ; and  for  relief  of  Matilda  Brian  of 
Litton,  whose  goods  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

For  building  chapel  of  S.  John  Bapt.  in  Newton,  not  yet 
completed. 

1392  For  relief  of  Rd.  Litestere  of  Wisebech  ; and  for  Innocencia 

Fissh  of  Leverington  who  has  vowed  divers  pilgrimages 
and  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  accomplish  them. 

For  SS.  Antony  and  Eligius’  Hosp.  for  Lepers,  Cambridge  ; 
and  for  repair  of  Swavcsey  highway,  and  relief  of  Jo.  Beel, 
poor  hermit  there. 

1393  For  Thos.  Thomas  of  Wisebech,  whose  goods  destroyed  by 

fire. 

1394  For  relief  of  Stephen  Clereman  of  Ely,  blind. 

For  repair  of  Roncehill  hermitage,  near  Ely,  and  relief  of 
Adam  Holme,  of  Wisebech,  hermit  there. 

1395  For  Wm.  Witlesseye  of  Leveryngton,  wliose  goods  destroyed 

by  fire. 

For  support  of  John  Middleham  of  Wisebech  for  a year. 
1398  For  repair  of  Smalbrigges  near  Cambridge. 

For  Chapel  B.V.M.  Newmarket. 

1398  For  causeway  between  Howes  and  Cambridge  Castle. 

1400  For  AYaterbech  and  Denney,  and  Denney  and  Stretham 
causeways,  and  Y/m,  Rogere,  hermit. 
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1401  For  Jo.  Fuller  of  Haddenhara  and  Amy  his  wife,  robbed 
of  a horse,  15s.,  and  100  ells  of  cloth. 

For  causeway  or  bridge  of  Lolleham  in  Makesey  between 
West  Depyng  and  Torpell. 

For  causeway  of  Frith,  and  Hy.  Bourne  hermit  there. 

For  Jo.  Amys  of  Emneth,  whose  goods  destroyed  by  fire. 

1403  For  Rd.  Doget  of  Wygenale,  Norw.  Dioc.,  taken  prisoner  by 

the  French. 

For  Estreye  Chapel. 

1404  For  Isabella  Tydde  of  Wysebeche,  who  has  taken  the  vow 

of  chastity,  and  has  nob  means  of  support. 

For  Rob.  Dounham,  poor  hermit  of  Walpole. 

For  Wm.  Fox  of  Hadenham,  imprisoned  for  debt. 

For  Thos.  fil’  Roger’  for  repairing  Wicheford  causeway. 

1405  For  Thos.  Crede  of  Litilport,  whose  goods  destroyed  by  fire. 
For  Hospital  of  S.  John  Bapt.,  Ely,  whose  buildings  &c.  at 

Litilport  lately  destroyed  by  fire. 

1406  For  Jo.  Spenser,  poor  hermit  of  Haddenham,  and  repair  of 

Herhith  causeway. 

For  relief  of  Thos.  Burton  Merchant  of  Lenne  [Lynn], 
whose  goods  lost  at  sea. 

1407  For  Rob.  Walton,  of  Cambridge,  whose  house  and  other 

goods  “ infra  hospicium  suum  ” destroyed  by  fire. 

1408  For  relief  of  Wm.  Melton,  of  Tiryngton  [Terrington]  in 

prison  for  debt. 

For  Chapel  of  S.  Trin.  in  Walsokne,  and  relief  of  Walter 
Crouch,  the  warden. 

296,— Somersham  Notes.— Amongst  the  collection  of  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum  is  a small  slip,  dated  November  29,  1589, 
containing  a list  of  the  fees  paid  out  of  the  manor  of  Somersham. 
Tlie  manor  at  this  time  was  Crown  property,  and  the  list  was 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  an  order  from  Lord  Burleigh'.  The 
mansion  house  ” mentioned  refers  to  the  former  palace  of  the 
Bishops  of  Ely  which  James  Stanley  “ that  lavish  and  expenceful 
Bishop  ” had  much  beautified  and  enlarged  with  new  buildings 
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during  his  tenure  of  office,  1506-15.  James  Stanley  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  it  is  he  of  whom  the  writer  of 
a curious  old  rhyming  history  of  the  Derby  family  speaks  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

“Of  Elie  many  a daye  was  he  Bishoppe  there, 

Builded  Summersame,  the  Bishoppes  chiefe  mannere.” 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  eight  and  a half  years  that  this 
Bishop  enjoyed  the  preferment  of  Ely  he  spent  very  little  or  no  time 
in  that  city,  but  lived  all  the  summer  at  Somersham,  and  all  the 
winter  he  would  be  with  his  brother  in  Derbyshire.  In  whatever 
manner  Bishop  Stanley  added  to  or  altered  Somersham  Palace,  there 
had  been  some  sort  of  a building  there  for  at  least  two  hundred  years 
before,  for  we  find  that  John  de  Hotham  the  seventeenth  Bishop  died 
in  the  palace  on  Jan.  14, 1337.  Bishop  John  Alcock  (1486-1500) 
is  stated  to  have  ‘‘adorned  many  of  his  manors  with  new  and 
costly  buildings.”  Thomas  Goodrich,  that  zealous  promoter  of 
the  Reformation,  sent  a mandate  to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
dated  nostro  sub  sigillo  in  Manerio  nostro  de  Somersham,  21  die 
Mensis  Junii  A.D,  15S5,  with  orders  to  erase  the  name  of  the 
Pope  from  all  their  books  and  to  publish  in  their  churches  that 
the  Pope  had  no  longer  any  authority  in  the  kingdom.  Bishop 
Goodrich  died  at  Somersham,  May  10,  1554,  We  are  told  that 
when  the  unhappy  Queen  Catherine  was  put  away  by  Henry  YIII. 
she  went  to  live  at  Buckden  Palace  (belonging  to  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln)  near  Huntingdon;  but  afterwards  she  desired  a different 
residence.  Three  places  were  offered  her,  Fotheringhay  Castle, 
the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  at  Somersham,  and  Kimbolton 
Castle.  It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  why  she  chose  Kimbolton  ; 
but  having  selected  it  she  removed  thither  in  1533  with  such  of 
her  attendants  as  Henry  allowed  her  to  retain.  Her  tragic  death 
there  two  years  later  is  a matter  of  general  history.  The  room  in 
Kimbolton  Castle  where  she  died  is  still  shown. 

Bishop  Cox  attended  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  to  Cambridge 
in  August,  1564.  The  Queen  left  Cambridge  on  the  10th,  and  on 
that  day  dined  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  at  Fenstanton.  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell  had  also  the  honour  of  receiving  the  Queen  at  Hinchin- 
brooke  on  the  following  day.  John  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Ross,  was 
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in  the  custody  of  Bishop  Cox  from  May  14, 1571,  to  the  17th 
of  the  following  October.  He  remained  in  London  until  August 
17,  when  he  left  with  Dr.  Cox  for  Fenstanton,  at  which  place 
they  arrived  during  the  next  day.  On  September  4th  they 
proceeded  to  Somersham  where  they  continued  till  the  27th 
(making  however  in  the  interval  short  excursions  to  Downham 
and  to  Doddington),  when  they  removed  to  Downham,  from 
which  place  on  October  17  Leslie  took  his  departure  for  London 
in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  yeoman  of  the  guard.  Kichard  Cox, 
D.D.,  by  his  will,  dated  April  2C,  1581,  left  to  the  poor  in  each 
of  the  parishes  of  Somersham,  Doddington,  Downham,  and 
Wisbech,  four  marks.  To  his  son  John  he  bequeathed  sixty-eight 
ounces  of  plate  and  goods  at  Fenstanton  and  London. 

Messrs.  Medeley  and  Lovell  made  a survey  of  the  state  of 
Somersham  House  in  September,  1588.  From  their  report  it  appears 
that  the  house  consisted  amongst  others  of  the  following  apart- 
ments and  offices  : — “ Chappell,”  “ Yestrie,”  “ Gallerie,”  “ Parlor,” 
‘‘  Chambers  upon  the  Garden,”  ‘‘  The  Cardinalls  Chamber,” 
‘‘Warderobe  Chamber,”  The  B.  Olde  Lodgyng,”  “Stables  and 
Barnes,”  “ Servaunts  lodgyng  & Gatehouse.”  Besides  these,  a bridge 
leading  into  the  house  and  a bridge  into  the  park  are  mentioned. 

During  Charles  I.’s  reign  Sir  Charles  Howard  resided  at 
Somersham  as  deputy  for  his  relative,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who 
was  High  Steward  of  the  Manor,  Chase,  &o.  In  the  floor  of  the 
chancel  of  Somersham  church  is  a slab  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Here  lieth  under  this  stone  y®  body  of  Will.  Howard  y®  3^*'^ 

Son  of  Charles  Howard  of  y®  house  of  Suffolk,  of  the  age 
of  2 years  and  deceas’*^  June  y®  29^^  1646. 

Somersham  Place  (as  the  old  palace  was  then  called)  was 
subsequently  for  years  the  residence  of  the  Hammond  family,  having 
been  purchased  by  Anthony  Hammond  about  the  time  of  the 
Restoration,  but  it  has  long  since  been  demolished  and  the  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a farm  house.  This  was  the  birth-place  in 
1710  of  James  Hammond,  the  popular  elegiac  poet. 

The  moat  which  formerly  surrounded  the  palace  is  still  existing, 
and  a “ Palace  Yard  ” is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  maps  to  this 
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day.  Somersham  Parks — a fine  stretch  of  meadows  which  extends 
for  some  distance— -include  Dog  Yard,  Frog  Yard,  Lady’s  Meadow, 
King’s  Ground,  Great  Slade,  Somersham  Lawn,  Bushy  Lawn, 
Lodge  Hill,  Love  Island,  Ladies’  Walk,  Great  Horse  Close,  &c. 
To  the  west  of  the  road  from  Somersham  to  S.  Ives,  in  the 
parish  of  Pidley-cum-Fenton,  are  fields  known  as  the  Pidley 
Parks.  “ Hammond’s  Meadows  ” and  ‘‘  Hammond’s  Eau  ” are  in 
Somersham  High  Fen. 

In  the  MS.  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  these  notes  the 
villages  comprised  within  the  Soke  of  Somersham  are  given  as 
follows Somersham,  “ Erethe,”  “ Bluntesham,”  “ Colne,” 
“ Pydley,”  “ Ffenton.” 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  officers  : — 

Master  of  the  Game  in  the  Park  and  Chase,  Keeper  of  the  Park, 
Keeper  of  the  House,  Bailiff  of  the  Manor  : Sir  John  Cutts,  Knt. 

Woodward  : Thomas  Auder. 

Steward  of  the  Forest : Mr.  Adams  of  Ely. 

Forester : Bichard  Ashmister. 

In  30  Eliz.  the  mastership  of  the  game  was  granted  to  John 
Parker  and  John  Foxe  for  their  lives  at  the  salary  per  annum  of 
£11  13s.  4d;  the  keepership  of  the  park  to  John  Foxe,  Roger  Foxe, 
and  Richard  Arkinstall  for  their  lives  at  £4  6s.  id.  per  annum  ; the 
keepership  of  the  mansion  house  to  Thomas  Auder  for  life  at  a 
like  salary  ; the  Bayliwicke  of  Somersham  ” to  Thomas  Auder 
also  at  £20  per  annum  ; the  keepership  of  the  chase  to  Lord 
North  and  Matthew  Story  at  £4  6s.  id.  per  annum.  The 
woodward,  Thomas  Auder,  received  an  annual  salary  of  £10. 

In  the  ‘‘Briefe  of  the  Certifycate  of  the  Com“  touching 
Somersham  (Queens  Parkes  and  Forests)  ” also  dated  November, 
1589,  it  is  stated 

‘‘  That  Thomas  Auder  gentleman  dyd  enter  and  occupy  the 
mansion  howse  of  Somersam  with  its  appurtenances  by  virtue  of 
a Patent  granted  unto  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

That  John  Fox  dyd  take  the  proffitts  of  the  meadowes  and 
pastures  28  Eliz, 
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That  the  said  John  Fox  dyd  take  the  proffitts  of  the  meadowes 
and  pastures  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  Righte  Honorable 
the  Lord  Tresurer  28  Eliz.  Made  72-13-4. 

“ That  22  Eliz.  Thomas  Auder  & Francis  Bullingham  tooke 
proffitts  &o.  by  what  righte  or  order  is  not  known. 

“ That  30  Eliz.  S’*  John  Cutts  entered  into  the  premises.” 

During  the  year  1588  Sir  John  Cutts  appears  to  have  let  the 
estate  for  £40.  The  commissioners  report  that  a considerable 
quantity  of  wood  has  been  cut  down  by  the  Keepers  and  that 
Lord  Burleigh  a short  time  previously  allowed  Francis  Bullingham 
£50  to  build  a lodge  in  the  park.  In  A Breviate  of  the  Woods 
Surveyed  in  the  Forests,  & Chase  belonging  to  his  Ma^‘® 
gathered  by  Jo.  Thorpe  & Rob.  Treswell  Survayers  ” drawn  up 
Jan.  18,  1608,  we  find  the  following  entry  : — 

NO.  VALUE. 

Tymber  Trees 3,485 ...£380  13.9.  4:d. 

Decaying  Trees  20 £7  69.  8d. 

Coppices  out  of  Lease 230  acres. ..£24  per  ann. 

Tymber  Trees  14,425  £1,077. 

Decaying  Trees null. 

Coppices  out  of  Lease 541  acres... £54  29.  per  ann. 

The  profits  arising  out  of  the  wood  sales  in  the  park  and  chase 
of  Somersham  during  the  seventeen  years,  1620-36,  amounted  to 
£1,203  Is.  Id, 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  some  of  the  offices  at  Somersham 
would  appear  to  have  lapsed,  for  amongst  the  State  Papers  we 
find  a petition,  dated  April,  1604,  from  Sir  John  Cutts  to  the 
King  “ for  the  renewal  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Game,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Park,  Chace,  and  Manor  of  Somersham  co.  Hunting- 
don which  have  devolved  on  the  Crown  by  a recent  Exchange* 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ely.”  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  Elizabeth  an  Act  was  passed  that  the  Queen  might, 
on  the  vacancy  of  an  Archbishopric  or  Bishopric,  reserve  to 
herself  any  lands  belonging  to  them,  giving  their  value  in  tenths 
and  impropriate  rectories  instead.  Martin  Hedon,  D.D.,  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Ely  after  a lapse  of  eighteen  years  from  the 
death  of  Dr.  Cox  in  1581.  During  all  this  time  Queen  Elizabeth 
received  the  whole  profits  of  the  See,  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
* A.D.  1600.  Vide  Art.  273. 
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diocese  being  managed  by  a commission.  This  will  explain  why 
the  Somersham  estate  should  be  held  by  the  Crown  in  1589 
before  the  actual  deed  of  alienation  in  1600. 

Somersham  Park  was  for  many  years  noted  for  its  game.  On 
Aug.  2,  1604,  King  James  writes  to  Sir  John  Cutts  saying  that 
he  is  sorry  that  sickness  prevented  his  attendance  on  him  at 
Somersham.  The  place  is  much  to  his  liking,  and  he  greatly 
regrets  the  waste  of  the  game  and  the  woods  there.  Sir  John  is 
ordered  to  re-stock  the  park  with  such  deer  as  can  be  spared  by 
himself  or  his  neighbours  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  sport  the 
next  summer,  and  to  appoint  careful  gamekeepers.  James  I.  was 
at  Hinchinbrooke  for  two  days  in  April  1603  and  he  may  have 
visited  Somersham  then  and  found  the  place  “much  to  his  liking.” 
Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  was  visited  by  King  James  again  in  1605, 
1616,  and  1617,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  these  were  not  the 
only  times  his  Majesty  was  at  Hinchinbrooke,  as  Eoyston,  his 
usual  place  of  hunting,  and  favourite  residence,  was  not  far  away, 
and  from  thence  he  frequently  went  to  Huntingdon  and  probably 
to  Somersham.  Under  date  November  20,  1610,  there  is  a 
warrant  for  payment  by  the  King  of  £210  to  Thomas  Castle  of 
Haddenham  for  pasture  ground  at  Cunnersley  in  Somersham 
Chase  purchased  to  erect  a lodge  for  the  preservation  of  deer. 
On  May  19,  1629,  Thomas  Marsh  writes  from  Hackney  to 
Endymion  Porter  at  Greenwich  remarking  that  the  barrenness  of 
the  place  to  which  he  is  going  induces  him  to  solicit  Porter  to 
procure  him  a warrant  for  a buck  or  two  from  Ampthill  or 
Somersham.  Richard  Gybs  writes  to  Porter  from  Lynn  on  May 
22,  1630.  He  is  there  lame,  and  begs  a warrant  from  Lord 
Suffolk  for  a buck  out  of  Somersham  Park.  Under  date  Sept. 
19,  1645,  in  the  calendar  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  an  affidavit  of 
Christopher  Adler,  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
about  the  killing  of  deer  in  “ Summersam  ” Park  by  Benjamin 
Coyne  and  others.  Sir  Charles  Howard  also  makes  an  affidavit 
to  the  same  purpose.  We  learn  from  the  Somersham  parish 
registers  that  during  the  Civil  War  the  soldiers  disarmed  the 
keepers  and  stole  tlie  deer  out  of  the  park. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  a deed  by  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Ely,  dated  Feb.  16,  1335,  is  extant  confirming  a 
grant  by  Bishop  John  de  Hotham  (dated  Feb.  4,  1335)  to  Eobert 
Willard  the  park  keeper  of  Somersham  of  the  keepership  of  the 
parks  and  woods  of  Somersham.  The  monks  of  Ely  acquired  the 
manor  and  lands  of  Somersham  in  991  when  that  estate  and  those 
of  Spaldewich,  Trumpintune,  Eatindune,  Hesberie,  Seham,  Acholl, 
Fullburne,  Theveresham,  Impetune,  Pampeworde,  Crochestune, 
Fineberge,  Tritpelawe  and  Herdwick*  were  settled  on  them  by 
Earl  Brithnoth  of  Northumbria,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  at 

Maldon  in  Essex  shortly  afterwards. 

Somersham.  ChAS.  E.  DaWES. 

297.-- The  Westminster  Assembly.— The  Ordinance  of  Par- 
liament which  appointed  the  Westminster  Assembly  states  the 
object  to  have  been  ‘‘  for  the  calling  of  an  Assembly  of  learned 
and  godly  Divines,  and  others,  to  be  consulted  with,  by  the 
Parliament,  for  the  setting  of  the  Government  and  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  for  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  said  Church  from  false  aspersions,  and  interpreta- 
tions.” The  names  of  the  persons  so  appointed  are  given  in  the 
Ordinance  itself.  In  Lane’s  Illustrated  Notes  on  English  Church 
History f ii.  140,  the  Assembly  is  said  to  have  been  “ composed  in 
part  of  members  of  the  attenuated  Parliament,  and  in  part  of 
extreme  puritan  ministers  from  Scotland  and  England.”  There 
are  in  all  151  persons  named,  who  were  to  meet  for  the  first  time 
in  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  on  July  1,  1643.  Our  district  and 
neighbourhood  supplies  the  following  names  : — 

Cambridgeshire. — Dr.  Samuel  Ward,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  5 
Dr.  Eichard  Oldsworth,  Master  of  Emmanuel ; Edmund  Calamy, 
B.D.,  at  one  time  Vicar  of  Swaffham-Prior  ; John  Lightfoot, 
afterwards  Master  of  Catherine  Hall ; Lazarus  Seaman,  afterwards 
Master  of  Peterhouse. 

Huntingdonshire. — Edward,  Earl  of  Manchester  ; Theophilus 
Bathurst,  of  Ouerton  Water ville  ; Philip  Nye,  of  Kimbolton. 

* The  names  of  these  places  are  so  spelt  4n  the  Liber  Eliensis.  Their 
modern  equivalents  may  be  easily  recognised. 
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Lincolnshire. — Anthony  Tuckney,  of  Boston ; Thomas  Coleman, 
of  Bliton  ; Dr.  Eobert  Sanderson,  of  Boothby  Pannell. 

Northamptonshire. — Oliver  Saint  John,  Esq.,  His  Majesty’s 
Solicitor ; William  Pierpoint,  Esq.* ; Edward  Eeynolds  of 
Branston ; Thomas  Hill,  of  Tichmarsh,  B.D, ; Andrew  Perne, 
of  Wilsby. 

Norfolh. — John  Arrowsmith,  of  Lynn. 

Of  the  151  names,  30  are  laymen,  and  121  clergy.  One  or 
two  names  seem  repeated  in  error,  as  Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  and 
Mr.  Carter.  There  are  other  Norfolk  names,  but  remote  from 
the  Fens.  H.R.S. 

298.— The  Seven  Associated  Counties.— In  1642  the  Eastern 
Counties  formed  an  association  against  the  King,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Grey  of  Warke.  These  were  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Lincoln.  The 
Earl  of  Manchester  afterwards  commanded  their  levies,  having 
under  him  Oliver  Cromwell.  Their  proceedings  were  regulated 
by  an  Ordinance  of  16  Jan.,  1643.  In  the  following  year,  14 
May,  1644,  another  Ordinance  was  passed,  to  raise  funds  from 
the  several  Counties  to  maintain  these  forces.  In  the  title  they 
are  called  “ The  Seven  Associated  Counties.”  The  preamble 
reads  like  a solemn  mockery.  Whereas  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Lincoln,  and  the  other  counties  with  them 
associated,  out  of  their  loyall  respect  to  His  Majesty,  their  pious 
disposition  to  the  Peace  and  Happinesse  of  this  Kingdom,  in 
obedience  to  the  Orders  of  Parliament,  Have  raised  and  main- 
tained to  the  number  of  Fourteen  thousand  Horse,  Foot,  and 
Dragoons,  or  thereabouts,  and  with  them  within  Five  moneths 
last  past  have  done  many  services  against  the  common  Enemy, 
tending  much  to  the  safety  of  the  Kingdom,  And  intend  to  raise 
a far  more  considerable  force  both  of  Horse  and  Foot  ; And  have 
also  bought  many  Arms  and  Ammunition,  and  must  buy  more, 
whereby  to  furnish  themselves  with  a Train  of  Artillery,  And 
have  been,  and  must  be  at  great  charges  in  maintaining  and 

*Xhis  must  be  the  gentleman  spoken  of  in  Artt.  259,  260. 
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recrufcing  the  said  Forces,  and  in  keeping  severall  Garrisons, 
making  and  erecting  of  Fortifications,  Magazines,  Courts  of 
Guard,  and  other  things  requisite  and  necessary  for  the  Defence 
and  safety  of  the  said  Association,  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Enemy  : By  all  which  means  the  said  Association  is  become  much 
indebted,  and  without  the  speedy  raising  of  large  and  considerable 
sums  of  Money,  proportionable  to  their  vast  expences,  cannot 
long  subsist  in  a condition  to  keep  themselves  from  ruine,  and  to 
advance  the  Publique  safety,  &c.”  It  was  accordingly  ordered  that 
weekly  sums  of  money  should  be  “ Charged,  Bated,  Taxed,  and 
Leavyed”  on  the  several  Counties,  and  that  these  sums  shall 
continue  to  be  paid  weekly  for  four  months,  beginning  on  the 
first  of  May.  The  weekly  amounts  were  these  : — 

Essex : £1687  105. 

Suffolk  : £1875. 

Norfolk,  and  city  of  Norwich  : £1875. 

Hertford  : £675. 

Cambridge  : £562  10s. 

Huntingdon  : £330. 

Lincoln,  and  city  of  Lincoln  : £1218  15s. 

Isle  of  Ely  : £221  5s. 

All  the  money  so  collected  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, or  his  agents,  and  to  be  issued  out  according  to  his 
directions.  M.M,D. 

299.— Woad  (244,  276). — As  the  cultivation  of  this  crop 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Fens,  a short  discription  of  its 
management  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  Fenland  Notes  and 
Queries.  Arthur  Young,  in  his  view  of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
County  of  Lincoln,  published  in  1799,  says  ; ‘‘  that  at  that  time 
it  was  grown  on  an  extensive  scale  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  of 
Brothertoft,  in  Holland  Fen.”  He  describes  Woad  as  a tap  rooted 
plant,  penetrating  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  requiring  a deep  soil 
and  new  rich  land,  and  as  thriving  best  on  fresh  grass  land. 
Pasture  land  was  frequently  hired  for  three  or  four  years  with 
permission  to  break  it  up  and  grow  Woad  ; the  rent  paid  being 
from  £4  to  £5  an  acre.  The  seed  was  put  in  from  March  to 
May  in  rows  from  8 to  9 inches  apart,  requiring  88  bushels  of 
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seed  in  husk.  Old  grass  land  required  harrowing  as  many  as  12 
or  15  times  to  get  all  the  clods  and  roots  off.  The  crop  required 
twice  weeding,  and  when  the  plant  was  about  eight  inches  high 
the  leaves  were  gathered,  two  crops  being  obtained  in  a year. 
The  weeding  and  plucking  were  done  by  men,  women,  and  children 
on  their  knees.  The  leaves  were  gathered  and  taken  to  a mill  to 
be  crushed.  These  mills  consisted  of  three  wheels  about  7 feet  in 
diameter  on  one  side,  and  6 feet  on  the  other,  and  3 feet  wide, 
formed  of  wood  with  projecting  iron  bars  4 inches  apart  on  their 
circumference.  The  path  on  which  the  wheels  revolved  was  about 
30  feet  in  diameter.  It  required  8 horses  to  drive  the  mill.  The 
leaves,  after  being  crushed  in  the  mill,  were  then  made  into  balls 
which  were  laid  upon  trays  under  a shed  covered  only  at  the  top 
and  left  to  dry.  In  winter  the  dry  balls  were  taken  from  the 
store,  broken  up,  and  turned  over  several  times  and  ground  to 
powder  by  the  same  mills  as  previously  used.  It  was  then  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  after  being  moistened  with  water  allowed  to 
ferment,  the  process  being  termed  “ couching.”  This  fermenting 
process  required  considerable  care  in  order  to  make  it  “ beaver  ” 
well,  a term  descriptive  of  the  flneness  of  the  filaments  into  which 
it  draws  out  when  broken  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  When 
the  fermenting  process  was  completed,  the  Woad  was  cooled  and 
brought  to  a proper  condition  for  packing  in  casks,  and  sent  to 
the  manufacturers  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  After  being 
packed  in  casks  it  can  be  kept  for  several  years.  Woad  is  used  by 
dyers  to  give  colour,  and  also  to  excite  a slight  fermentation  which 
acts  on  the  indigo  and  causes  it  to  give  out  its  colour.  The  grow- 
ing of  Woad  is  confined  to  a very  few  districts.  At  the  time  of 
Young’s  inspection,  the  only  places  where  it  was  grown  in  the 
Fens  were  at  Brothertoft ; 300  acres  on  the  newly  enclosed  land 
on  Moulton  Common  ; and  three  other  places  the  names  of  which 
are  not  given.  Besides  these  there  were  not,  at  that  time,  50  tons 
grown  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  crop  is  considered  as 
rather  exhaustive  to  the  land,  but  this  is  partly  compensated  for 
by  the  thorough  cleaning  it  gives.  The  yield  is  given  by  Mr. 
Clarke  in  his  paper  on  the  Agriculture  of  Lincolnshire,  as  from  2 
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to  3 tons  to  an  acre.  When  oats  were  grown  after  Woad,  very 
large  crops  were  obtained,  and  the  wheat  that  followed  yielded  6 
quarters  to  the  acre.  The  supply  of  Woad  is  still  almost  entirely 
obtained  from  the  Fen  District.  The  process  of  growing  and 
manufacture  is  the  same  as  that  already  described,  except  that  the 
horses  for  driving  the  mill  are  superseded  by  the  steam  engine. 
The  quantity  required  being  very  limited,  an  arrangement  is 
generally  entered  into  by  the  growers  not  to  have  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  any  one  year.  The 
principal  growers,  at  the  present  time,  are  Messrs.  Nussey  at 
Algarkirk  ; Mr.  Graves,  at  Skirbeck  ; Mr.  Short,  of  Wyberton  ; 
and  Mr.  Howard,  at  Parson  Drove.  Each  of  these  grows  about 
10  acres,  but  Mr.  Graves,  in  some  seasons,  has  had  as  many  as  50 
acres,  and  has  given  £10  an  acre  rent,  and  from  £150  to  £200 
for  the  purchase  of  the  best  pasture  land  on  which  to  grow 
it.  The  price  has  declined  from  £20  or  £25  to  £9  per 
ton. 

Boston.  W.  H.  Wheeler. 


300.— Job  Tookie,  Vicar  of  S.  Ives. — The  following  receipt 
in  the  handwriting  of  Job  Tookie,  Vicar  of  S.  Ives,  is  amongst 
the  Egerton  Manuscripts  now  in  the  British  Museum  : — 


August  l®t  1614. 


Eec^  the  daye  & yeare  above  writen  of  Robert  Ingram 
one  of  the  sequestrators  of  this  County  of  Huntingdon  by 
virtue  of  an  order  from  the  Right  Hono^'*’!®  Edward  Earle  of 
Manchester  Dated  ffebru : 23 : 1643  for  the  third  part  of  the 
yearly  proffits  of  the  Impropriate  parsonage  tythes  of  Ives 
in  the  county  aforesaid  the  Summe  of  twenty  six  pounds  and 
four  shillings.  I say  receved.  by  me  Job.  Tookie. 


£ s.  d. 
26:04:  00 


Mr.  Tookie  is  said  to  have  been  ejected  from  the  S.  Ives  living 
in  1633  for  refusing  to  read  the  ‘‘  Book  of  Sports.”  Possibly  he 
was  reinstated  a few  years  afterwards,  for  there  is  a break  in  the 
published  list  of  the  vicars  of  S.  Ives  from  1642  to  1650.  At  any 
rate  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  receiving  a third  part  of  the 
impropriate  parsonage  tithes  in  1644  according  to  the  above 
receipt.  Mr.  Tookie  died  in  London,  Hov.  20,  1670.  Can  any 
reader  give  more  information  with  regard  to  his  history  ? 

Somorsham.  ' ChAS,  E.  DaWES. 
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301,— William  Wiles  Green.— We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Green,  of  Manea,  whose  name  will  be  familiar 
to  our  readers  as  an  authority  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Fens,  and 
as  a writer  in  these  pages.  He  died  on  the  eighth  of  May  last, 
in  his  69th  year.  An  obituary  notice  of  him  in  a local  paper 
speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms : from  it  we  extract  a few 
lines  : — 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  a thorough  fenman,  and  had  a 
very  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history  and  geology  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely.  Antiquarianism  was  his  hobby,  and  certainly  at 
Manea  he  had  a pretty  good  scope  for  the  development  of  his 
taste.  Many  curious  things  have  been  obtained  from  the  village 
where  Charles  I.  once  sought  to  build  a fortification.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  broken  skeleton  of  a deer  was  ploughed  up, 
and  it  soon  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Green,  who  presented  it 
to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  to  which  institution  he 
has  given  other  articles  from  time  to  time.  His  house  is  a 
museum  in  miniature,  and  he  was  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society.  The  deceased  was  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries^ 

302 —The  Holy  Rood  at  Boston.— In  a black  letter  pamphlet 
by  Robert  Crowley,published  in  15 88,  having  a long  title  commencing 
“ A Deliberate  answere  made  to  a rash  offer,”  and  having  at 
the  top  of  every  page  “ First  trie,  and  then  trust,”  I find  a list 
of  places  where  supposed  miracles  were  wrought  in  English 
Churches  before  the  Reformation,  and  which  are  held  out  by  the 
writer  to  ridicule.  After  naming  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  and 
the  Holy  Maid  of  Lemster,  the  author  proceeds: — “The  holy 
Roode  of  Bostone,  the  holie  Roode  of  Boxley,  the  holie  Roode  of 
Chester,  the  holie  Roode  of  Northamton,  and  the  holie  Roode  at 
the  North  doore  of  Paules  Church,  with  the  holy  Roode,  in 
Roode  Lane  in  London,  were  not  behind  the  rest  in  working 
miracles  ...”  (p.  58.  The  pages  are  curiously  numbered  on 
the  right  hand  page  only.) 

What  is  known  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Boston  ? 
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303.“~Cliaplains  of  the  Chantry  on  the  Green  at  Ely.— 

In  the  earliest  book  of  wills  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Ely  are 
the  wills  of  three  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Chantry  de  la  Grene  in 
Civitate  EUensi.  This  Chantry  was  founded  in  the  Cathedral, 
according  to  Bentham,  by  Bp.  Northwold,  A.D.  1250,  to  pray  for 
his  soul,  the  souls  of  King  Henry  III.  and  Alianora,  his  Queen, 
and  their  children,  for  the  souls  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  the  Monks, 
and  all  their  Benefactors.  He  appointed  four  Chaplains,  who 
had  a common  dwelling  place  on  the  Palace  Green,  with  a yearly 
stipend  of  twenty  marks  each.  Their  house  was  standing  in  the 
time  of  Bp.  Wren,  “ right  against  the  gate  of  the  demolished 
palace.” 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Crosby,  Librarian  of  Ely  Cathedral,  has 
obligingly  supplied  the  above  information  : and  he  adds  that  the 
masses  were  said  in  the  south  chapel  in  the  east  aisle  of  the  north 
transept,  which  is  now  used  for  the  Lay  Clerks’  vestry.  A 
modern  house  has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  habitation  on 
Palace  Green,  in  which  are  embedded  parts  of  the  original  build- 
ing. This  house  is  still  called  “The  Chantry.”  The  Chaplaincies 
were  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop,  and  their  collations  appear  regularly 
in  the  Bishops’  Registers,  the  number,  four,  being  always  kept  up. 

The  three  wills  referred  to  above  are  in  Latin.  In  the  summary 
here  given  the  original  is  only  quoted  where  there  seems  special 
occasion  for  doing  so. 

Robert  Warton,  in  his  will  dated  SO  Apr.  1454,  desires  to  be 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  S.  Mary,  and  leaves  135.  4^?.  to  the 
nave  (falrice  corporis  sen  navis)  of  the  same,  to  the  high 
altar  ; his  portiferwn  to  the  use  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  Green 
who  celebrate  mass  in  the  Cathedral  in  capella  ad  fontes*  ; his 
funeral  expenses  are  to  be  at  discretion  of  executor,  and  he  leaves 
405.  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  to  each  priest  present  at  the  funeral 
and  at  mass  on  the  day  of  his  burial,  4^?.,  and  to  every  Clerk  as 
his  executor  might  decide,  and  for  distribution  among  the  most 
indigent,  infirm,  and  paralytic,  and  providing  food  (for  them  ?) 
until  the  said  405.  be  spent  to  the  honour  of  God  ; he  also  leaves 
Was  there  a well  in  the  cathedral  in  the  north  transept  ? 
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4 marks  for  expenses  of  the  day  of  burial  and  the  thirtieth  day  ; 
he  desires  Robert  Brune,  Chaplain,  to  celebrate  mass  in  S.  Mary’s 
for  two  whole  years  for  his  soul  and  the  soul  of  William 
Gedyngton,  and  the  souls  of  his  parents  and  benefactors  and  all 
faithful  departed,  or  some  other  fit  Chaplain  ; he  leaves  to  the 
reparation  and  support  of  the  Chantry  on  the  Green,  205. ; to 
William  Clerk,  Chaplain,  his  fellow  and  executor,  13s.  Id.  ; to 
William  Palle,  Chaplain,  his  fellow,  6s.  M. ; to  Mr.  Richard 
Brown,  3s.  4:d.  ; to  Robert  Brune,  Chaplain,  6s.  ^d.  ; to  the  four 
orders  of  mendicant  friars  at  Cambridge,  10s.  ; to  John  Crowch, 
of  Hadenham,  3s.  ^d.,  of  the  money  he  owes  him  ; to  Alice,  wife 
of  Thomas  Glasyer,  3s.  4i. ; to  Robert  Taylor,  12d.  ; to  the 
fabric  of  the  Church  at  Hogynton  (Oakington  ?)  6s.  M. ; for 
celebrating  his  exequies  in  the  same  church,  6s.  M.  ; to  John 
Warde,  of  the  same  place,  his  nephew,  a bason  and  ewer,  one 
coverlet  with  roses  and  hangings  of  the  same,  and  some  more 
similar  articles,  also  6s.  M.  which  he  owes  him ; to  the  said 
John’s  wife  his  best  grey  robe  ( togam  pellulatam  cum  grey ) ; to 
Robert  Warde,  his  nephew,  two  coverlets,  one  blanket,  &c.  ; 
to  the  said  Robert’s  wife  unam  togam  de  Musty  dewelcere  et  meum 
colobum  ; to  his  fellow  Dominus  William  all  his  curtains,  pillows, 
and  cushions  which  had  belonged  to  William  Gedyngton  ; for 
the  keeping  of  his  anniversary  for  five  years  five  marks,  viz., 
13s.  ^d.  each  year  ; the  residue  to  William  Clerk,  his  executor,  to 
dispose  for  the  health  of  his  soul  and  the  soul  of  William 
Gedyngton,  Chaplain,  as  he  shall  judge  most  expedient  and 
pleasing  to  God.  Witnesses,  William  Baker,  Robert  Brune, 
Chaplains,  and  others. 

William  Baker,  in  his  will  dated  30  Apr.  1455  (proved  7 May), 
desires  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Mary’s  ; he  leaves  to 
the  high  altar,  12^?. ; to  the  fabric,  6s.  ; to  Mr.  John  Cooke, 

his  new  coat  with  its  cape  ; to  Robert  Brune,  Chaplain,  3s.  ^d.  ; 
to  William  Sweyn,  a red  coat,  and  another  to  Isabella  his  wife  ; 
to  John  Sweyn  his  ewer  and  bason  ; to  Letitia,  wife  of  John 
Smith,  his  curtains,  &c.  ; to  Margaret,  her  daughter,  a brass  pot ; 
he  desires  to  have  a Chaplain  to  say  mas&  in  S,  Mary’s  Church 
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for  a whole  year  for  his  soul,  the  souls  of  his  father  Henry  and  all 
his  benefactors  ; to  William  Gierke,  Chaplain,  his  fellow,  65.  8^?., 
and  appoints  him  executor.  Witnesses,  John  Cooke,  Robert 
Brune,  Chaplains,  and  others. 

Richard  Brown,  in  his  will  dated  16  July  1456  (proved  13  May 
1457)  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  S.  Mary;  he  leaves 
to  the  high  altar,  20^?. ; to  the  fabric,  65.  8J. ; to  the  parish 
priest,  12d  ; to  the  parish  clerk  (clerico  'parochiali)^  Qd. ; to  every 
one  of  his  fellows  de  la  Grene,  3s.  4^. ; to  them  for  the  repairs  of 
their  dwelhng  (mansionis)  20s.  owed  by  John  Fordham  ; to  the 
Prior  and  Convent  of  Ely,  13s.  M.,  pro  una  pittancia  ; to  the 
fabric  of  Downham  Church,  6s.  ^d.  ; for  distribution  among 
the  poor  of  Downham,  3s.  A:d.  ; to  the  fabric  of  All  Saints’ 
Church,  at  Cambridge,  6s.  M.  ; for  the  poor  on  the  day  of  his 
burial,  13s.  4^?.  ; to  the  Chaplains  of  the  Chantry  on  the  Green 
for  their  use  and  the  use  of  future  Chaplains,  one  pair  of  baking 
irons  (imum  par  laTcyng  Irnes)  ; to  each  house  of  the  four 
orders  of  friars  at  Cambridge,  3s.  4^?.  ; to  Robert,  our  servant,  a 
mattrass,  a coverlet,  a pair  of  blankets,  a pair  of  sheets,  and  a 
pair  of  boots  ; he  desires  a priest  to  celebrate  mass  for  one  whole 
year  for  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  bis  parents,  friends,  and 
benefactors,  and  all  faithful  departed  ; he  appoints  Dominus  John 
Seman,  Chaplain,  his  executor,  and  leaves  him  13s.  4:d.  Witnesses, 
Alan  Holies,  Robert  Brune,  Chaplains,  Robert  Ward,  and  others. 

Ed. 

304.— Fen  Provincialisms  (37,  69,  117). — 

Cat-gallows. — Sticks  placed  gallows-wise  by  boys,  to  jump  over. 
Cesses. — Peat  cut  for  burning,  so  called  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ramsey  ; in  other  parts  this  is  called  turf,”  plural  “ turves.” 
(2)  Cess,  measure,  estimation  : “ out  of  all  cess,”  immoderately. 
Caffle. — Verb,  to  cavil,  prevaricate.  Ceafle  ” is  used  in  the 
sense  of  idle  discourse.  “ Ah  if  I now  put  in  some  caffling 
clause,  I shall  be  called  unconstant  all  my  days  ” (Nares). 
“ When  the  sun  and  wind  caffle  we  shall  have  rain”  (S.  Read)  ; 
i.e.y  when  they  meet. 

Cauf,  Calve,  Cauye, — Verb,  to  bulge  out,  as  the  calves  of  the 
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legs.  As  a noun,  a bulging  in  a bank  or  wall.  The  Dike 
side  all  calved  in  across  the  silt  hill,  we  could  do  no  more” 
[Fenland,  127). 

Chap-money. — Money  returned  by  the  seller  on  receiving  pay- 
ment ; a shilling  or  two,  sometimes  more,  given  back  “ for 
luck.”  Auctioneers’  bills  of  sale  at  cattle  markets  have  ‘‘  Luck  ” 
printed  as  one  of  the  payments  that  may  have  to  be  deducted 
from  the  gross  receipts. 

Check,  check.— -A  call  to  pigs.  “ Chur,”  or  Choo,  choo,” 
words  used  to  drive  them  away. 

Cheeses.— The  seed  of  the  mallow. 

Chip-out. — A disagreement,  quarrel : He  had  a chip-out  with 

his  girl  the  other  day.” 

Chuck. — To  toss,  or  throw.  Also,  a hen.  “ Chuckum,”  a cry 
to  drive  away  fowls.  ‘‘Chucky,”  a term  of  endearment. 
“ Chuck-hole,”  a game  with  marbles. 

Civil. — In  answer  to  a question  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Wisbech,  Jan. 
1870,  a witness  said,  ‘‘  He  was  not  drunk,  but  just  civil  loike.” 

Clags. — Dirty  wool  clipped  olT  sheep  : known  as  clag  locks.” 

Clammed. — Choked,  parched  with  thirst.  Clare  uses  it  in  the 
sense  of  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  ‘‘  Clam,”  to  lay  hold  : 
He  clammed  hold  of  me.” 

Clat. — A tell-tale  : sometimes  a gossip  is  called  a tell-clat.” 
A noisy,  idle  talker  is  a clatterer.” 

Clatty. — Sticky  : “ It’s  quite  clatty  after  the  rain.” 

Clout. — A hard  hit,  as,  a clout  on  the  head.  Also,  a rag  or 
cloth,  as  dish-clout. 

Clow,  or  Clough.— A flood-gate,  the  gates  of  a sluice  (Dugdale). 
So,  Clow’s  Cross,  Raven’s  Clough. 

Clunch. — Blunt,  odd  in  manners.  A clunch  man  is  a close-tempered 
fellow.  Originally  applied  to  a close-grained  limestone. 

Cob. — A round  corn  stack  : also,  a cherry-stone. 

Collogue. — Verb,  to  conspire  secretly,  always  in  a bad  sense. 
Sometimes  without  the  sense  of  conspiring,  as  “ He  collogued 
the  girl  from  home,”  induced  her  to  leave  it. 
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Coil  PANT. — To  keep  company,  is,  to  be  acknowledged  lovers.  A 
‘‘  company  keeper  ” is  a lady  companion  to  the  mistress  of  a 
house,  who  would  receive  guests  in  her  absence. 

CoPPLiNG. — Unsteady,  from  being  top-heavy.  That  coppling 
stack  will  fall  over  soon.”  Copple-crowned,”  having  a tuft 
of  feathers  on  the  head. 

Corned. — Rather  the  worse  for  drink,  market-merry.  An  invita- 
tion to  have  another  pipe  and  glass  might  be  expressed  thus : — 
‘‘  Come,  now,  have  just  nine  corns  more,  and  then  we’ll  go.” 

Cotton.— Verb,  to  agree,  to  get  on  well  together.  “We  don’t 
cotton  together  somehow.”  To  cotton  to  a man  also  means,  to 
attach  yourself  to  him  ; perhaps  from  the  sticking  qualities  of 
bits  of  cotton. 

“Her  heart’s  as  hard  as  taxes,  and  as  bad, 

She  does  not  even  cotton  to  her  dad  ” ( Kenilworth  Burlesque ). 

Cow-lady.— A lady-bird. 

Cradge. — A small  bank  hastily  raised  to  keep  out  a flood. 

Cramble. — Verb,  to  hobble,  to  move  stiffly : “A  crambling  old  man.” 

Crbe. — Verb,  to  boil  gently,  to  seethe  over  the  fire.  Wheat, 
“hulled”  (?’.e.,  with  the  outer  skin  or  bran  taken  off)  and 
boiled  soft  to  make  Frumenty,  is  said  to  be  creed. 

Crew- YARD. — The  winter  yard  for  cattle.  “ Bladud  made  crues 
for  the  swine  to  lie  in”  (Wood’s  Description  of  Bath:  Notes 
and  QmrieSy  4th  S.  xii.  517). 

Crib. — The  manger,  also  to  pilfer. 

Crone. — An  old  toothless  sheep. 

Croodle. — Verb,  to  lie  close  together  for  warmth. 

Crumbles. — Crumbs  : “ bread  crumbles.” 

Cuffing  a Parle. — Gossiping  : “ We  were  just  cufflng  a parle 
like.”  To  cuff  over,  means,  to  dilate.  Halliwell  gives  “cuff 
out”  in  meaning  of  “pour  out.”  Parle  seems  to  be  from  French 
parler,  to  speak  ; whence  parlour,  parliament,  &c. 

Culls,  cullings. — Inferior  stock  : refuse  called  or  taken  from 

a flock  as  unfit  for  market.  Also  inferior  articles  of  any  kind. 

“ Those  big’st  of  bone  I still  reserve  for  breed, 

My  cullings  I put  off  or  for  the  chapman  feed.” 

(Drayton,  Nymph,  p.  6,  1496). 
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CULLis-ENDED. — Eound  ended,  applied  to  long  corn  ricks  or  stacks. 
CuLYMiTES,  CuLEYiTES. — A name  given  in  derision  to  a religious 
denomination,  from  its  founder,  David  Culy,  or  Culey.  He 
was  a native  of  Guyhirn,  and  lived  there  goon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Some  say  he  was  son  of  a Huguenot  settler.  He  died 
about  1718.  His  followers,  never  more  than  seven  or  eight 
hundred,  gradually  diminished  in  number  after  his  death.  He 
had  a meeting-house  at  Guyhirn,  which  was  used  for  religious 
services  within  the  memory  of  the  writer.  His  doctrines  are 
said  to  have  differed  little  from  those  of  the  Anabaptists.  His 
little  congregation  continued  to  exist  for  about  100  years  after 
his  death.  A little  volume  of  212  pages,  now  rarely  met  with, 
has  this  title : “ The  works  of  David  Culey  in  3 parts. 
London  : printed  for  J.  T.  and  sold  by  John  Marshall  at  the 
Bible  in  Grace  Church  Street,  MDCCXXVII.” 
Cumber-grounds. — A name  for  useless  trees.  Compare  “Why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? ” (S.  Luke,  xiii.  7).  S.  Egar. 

305.— Parson  Drove  Deeds.— We  give  the  substance  of  three 
deeds  relating  to  land  in  Parson  Drove  which  have  been  kindly 
lent  by  the  Rev.  F.  Jackson.  Such  digests  are  always  interesting, 
and  often  important,  since  they  frequently  give  the  relationships  of 
the  parties  to  the  deeds,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ancient  field-names. 

(1)  Dated  27  May  1608.  Deed  of  sale  by  Lawrence  Teamer,  or 
Themer,  of  Parson  Drove,  Singleman,  to  John  Dowe  of 
Whittlesey  of  six  acres  of  land  and  pasture  in  Parson  Drove, 
in  a certain  field  called  Southinham,  near  the  lands  of 
Thomas  Bewdrick  on  the  west ; lands  of  Henry  Poope  on 
the  east ; abutting  on  land  of  William  Spawlding  on  the 
south  ; and  Parson  drove  gate  on  the  north.  Witnesses  ; 
Robert  Wiglesworth,  William  Pory,  and  Edmund  Sothold. 

(2)  Dated  14  Nov.  1627.  Sale  by  John  Nealer,  of  Leverington 
Parson  drove,  yeoman,  for  £60,  to  Thomas  Swayne,  of 
Wisbeche,  yeoman,  twenty  acres  of  pasture  land  in  a certain 
meadow  called  North  Inham,  near  land  of  Richard  Colvile, 
Armiger,  lands  of  heirs  of  Thomas  Hawkyns  called  Tubbs, 
and  a certain  lane  called  Elbow  lane,  on  the  east ; the  land 
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belonging  to  the  Chapel  of  Parson  drove  and  land  now  or 
lately  of  Thomas  Newdike  on  the  west  ; abutting  on  Small 
lane  towards  the  north  ; and  on  Parson  drove  gate  towards 
the  south.  Witnesses  ; James  Nealer,  Thomas  Swane^ 
William  Damper,  and  Thomas  Williams. 

(3)  Dated  17  Oct.  1628,  Sale  by  William  Plummer  of  Whittlesey 
S.  Marie,  husbandman,  and  Helena  his  wife,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  John  Dove  lately  of  Whittlesey,  husbandman, 
deceased,  and  John  Kelfull,  Junk,  of  Whittlesey  S.  Andrew, 
and  Agnes  lately  his  wife  just  dead  another  of  the  daughters 
of  John  Dove,  and  John  Kelfull,  Senb,  for  £22,  to  Thomas 
Swayne,  of  Wisbeche,  yoman,  six  acres  of  pasture  in  South 
Inham,  near  lands  of  Thomas  Newdik  on  the  west ; of  James 
Pope  on  the  east  ; on  lands  lately  of  William  Spalding 
towards  the  south  ; and  on  Parson  drove  gate  towards  the 
north  ; which  six  acres  the  said  Helena  and  Agnes  had  of 
the  gift  of  John  Dove  their  father  in  his  will  dated  22  Apr. 
1619.  Signed  by  John  Kelfull,  Sen’’  : William  Plummer, 
Helena  Plummer,  and  John  Kelfull,  Junk,  make  their  marks. 

806.— Monumental  Inscriptions  in  Colne  Church,  Hunts.— 
In  view  of  the  threatened  demolition  of  this  ancient  building, 
owing  to  its  almost  ruinous  condition,  the  two  following  records 
may  perhaps  prove  of  some  value  and  interest  if  preserved  in  these 
pages : — 

On  a tablet  of  white  marble,  embellished  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Wandisfords,  attached  to  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  an  inscription  as  follows  : — Here  lyeth  interred  the 
body  I of  Charles  Wandisford  | Son  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wandis  I FORD  Barronet  of  | Kirkelington  in  the  County  | of 
Torke,  he  dyed  the  1 23^*^  day  of  December,  1 1693 1 Aged  24  years. 

On  referring  to  the  parish  registers  we  find  a corresponding 
entry  curiously  worded  in  the  following  terms : — Charles 
Wandisford,  the  son  of  S'"  Christopher  Wandisford  in  Yorkshire 
a clergyman  tabled  at  Eichard  Carter’s,  died  y®  23  of 
December,  was  interred  y®  25^^  and  solemnly  buried  y®  7*^  of 
January  169|. 


Yol.  II. 
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The  only  other  memorial  tablet  attached  to  this  church  is  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  north  wall,  inscribed : — In  memory  of 
Will“^  Son  I of  George  & Susanna  Clark  | who  died  23*^  of  Sep*^ 
1797,  I Aged  14  Months  & 15  Days.  | Also  of  1 George  Clark  | 
Who  died  Dec’^  y®  30  : 1801  1 Aged  28  Years. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  stones  in  the  graveyard  have  been  for 
the  most  part  effaced  by  the  hand  of  Time,  only  the  comparatively 
modern  ones  being  legible.  Chas.  E.  Dawes. 

Somersham. 

307.— Bishop  Pecock  a Prisoner  at  Thorney.— Among  some 
old  papers  I find  a note  to  the  effect  that  Reynold  Pecock,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  was  ordered  “ to  be  detained  in  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  Thorney  Abbey,”  and  that  he  had  ‘‘  escaped  the  pain 
and  ignominy  of  a public  execution  ” by  a recantation.  The 
note  states  also  that  his  imprisonment  was  rigorous  in  the 
extreme  : “ and  in  the  dungeon  he  died.”  Can  any  readers  of 
Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject  ? 
I do  not  recollect  any  reference  to  Bishop  Pecock’s  imprisonment  in 
any  historical  notices  of  Thorney  or  the  neighbourhood.  S.  E. 

Reginald  Pecock  was  Bishop  of  Chichester  from  1450  to  1457. 
He  was  a man  of  great  eminence,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
remarkable  Churchman  of  his  day.  In  the  Rolls  Series  of 
Chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages  one  of  his  works,  The  Repressor  of 
over  much  learning  of  the  Clergy^  was  published  in  1860  ; and  the 
Editor,  the  Rev.  Churchill  Babington,  has  supplied  an  introduc- 
tion, in  which  is  to  be  found  all  that  is  known  about  him.  He 
was  a vigorous  opponent  of  the  Lollards.  He  raised  many 
enemies  by  his  outspoken  opinions,  but  “ he  was  the  enlightened 
advocate  of  toleration  in  times  peculiarly  intolerant  ; he  was  the 
acute  propounder  of  a rational  piety  against  unreasoning  and 
most  unreasonable  opponents.”  For  his  supposed  errors  and 
heretical  opinions  he  was  tried  before  Archbishop  Bouchier, 
and  condemned  ; but,  as  implied  above,  signed  a recantation  to 
save  himself  from  the  stake.  After  his  books  had  been  publicly 
burned,  in  his  presence,  and  himself  degraded,  he  was  sent  “ half- 
prisoner, half -guest  ” to  Thorney  Abbey.  Mr.  Babington  gives 
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^he  instructions  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Abbot,  in  these  words : — 
He  shall  have  a secret  closed  chamber  (having  a chimney),  and 
convenience  within  the  abbey,  where  he  may  have  sight  to  some 
altar  to  hear  mass  ; and  that  he  pass  not  the  said  chamber.  To 
have  but  one  person  that  is  sad  [grave]  and  well-disposed  to  make 
Ms  bed,  and  to  make  him  fire,  as  it  shall  need.  That  he  have  no 
books  to  look  on,  but  only  a portuous  [breviary],  a mass-book,  a 
psalter,  a legend,  and  a bible.  That  he  have  nothing  to  write 
with  ; no  stuff  to  write  upon.  That  he  have  competent  fuel 
according  to  his  age,  and  [as]  his  necessity  shall  require.  That 
he  be  served  daily  of  meat  and  drink  as  a brother  of  the  abbey  is 
served  when  he  is  excused  from  the  freytour  p.e.,  from  dining  in 
hall]  and  somewhat  better  after  [the  first  quarter],  as  his 
disposition  and  reasonable  appetite  shall  desire,  conveniently  after 
the  good  discretion  of  the  said  abbot.”  Forty  pounds  were 
allowed  to  the  abbey  “ for  his  finding.” 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  Bishop  never  left  Thorney 
more,  and  that  he  died  and  was  buried  within  the  precincts  of 
the  abbey  : but  no  record  is  in  existence  of  his  last  days,  nor  is 
there  any  monument  to  his  memory.  Ed. 

308.— A Fortunate  Venture.— On  perusing  The  New  Wonder- 
ful Magazine  (1849-50)  I came  across  the  following  : — 

FoETimATB  Ventuee. — In  the  year  1774,  the  following  singular 
letter  was  read  at  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Gentlemen, — I am  a clergyman  of  Ely,  in  the  County  of  Cambridge. 
I have  a parcel  of  fine  boys,  but  not  much  cash  to  provide  for  them.  My 
eldest  son  I intended  for  a pillar  of  the  church ; with  this  view  I gave  him 
a suitable  education  at  school,  and  afterwards  entered  him  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  the  usual  time,  and  last  Christmas  took  his  degree  with 
some  reputation  for  himself  ; but  I must  at  the  same  time  add,  that  he  is 
more  likely  to  kick  a church  down  than  support  one.  He  is  of  a very 
eccentric  genius:  he  has  no  notion  of  restraint  to  chapel  gates,  lectures,  &c., 
for  want  of  obedience  to  their  rules  he  treated  them  in  a contemptible 
light  of  not  being  gentlemen,  and  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  should  call 
them  to  account  as  an  affair  of  honour.  This  soon  disconcerted  all  my 
plans  for  him,  and  on  talking  with  him  the  other  day,  and  asking  him 
what  road  his  honour  would  choose  to  pursue  in  future  life,  he  told  me 
that  his  plan  was  to  go  into  the  India  service.  Upon  being  interrogated 
whether  he  had  any  reasonable  expectation  from  that  quarter,  he  looked 
small,  and  said  no.  Now  gentlemen,  I know  no  more  of  you  than  you  do 
of  me,  and  therefore  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  you  will  look  upon  me  to 
be  as  chimerical  a man  as  my  son  in  making  this  application  to  you,  but 
you  will  remember  that  he  is  my  son,  and  that  reflection  I hope  will  be 
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deemed  a sufficient  apology.  I want  your  advice,  and  not  knowing  any 
individual  amongst  you,  I apply  to  you  publicly  as  a body.  If  he  will  suit 
your  service,  and  you  can  help  me,  do.  He  is  now  twenty,  near  six  feet 
high,  well  made,  stout,  and  very  active,  and  is  as  bold  and  intrepid  as  a 
lion.  He  is  of  Welsh  extraction  for  many  generations  ; and  I think  as  my 
firstborn,  has  not  degenerated.  If  you  like  to  look  at  him,  you  shall  see- 
him,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  You  may  leave  word  with  your  clerk.  I 
shall  call  again  shortly  to  hear  what  you  say  ; and  remain  in  the  meantime 

Gentlemen,  yours,  etc,. 

Black  Bull  Inn,  Bishopsgate  Street,  Thomas  Jones. 

March  3,  1774. 

P.S. — If  you  like  him,  I will  equip  him. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  pleased  with  the  blunt  simplicity  of 
this  letter,  ordered  an  appointment  to  be  made  for  the  young 
man  as  a cadet.  Edmd.  Linton  Watts. 

S,  Ives,  Hunts. 

309.— William  Pierrepont  (259,  260). — William  Pierrepont,. 
or  Pierrepoint,  surnamed  “ The  Wise,”  was  second  son  of  Eobert, 
first  Earl  of  Kingston,  by  Gertrude  Talbot.  He  was  born  1608, 
and  died  1679.  He  held  the  estate  of  Orton  Longueville,  under 
the  will  of  his  mother’s  younger  sister,  Mary  Talbot,  widow  of  Sir 
William  Armine  of  Osgodby,  who  died  1675.  When,  therefore, 
he  gave  the  water-party,  William  was  owner  of  Orton  ; and,  as 
part  of  the  estate  was  held  under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Peterborough,  it  was  his  interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them. 

Part  of  Whittlesey  Mere,  now  dry  land,  may  also  at  that  time 
have  been  part  of  the  Orton  Estate,  but  of  this  I am  not  sure. 
It  is  not  so  now.  William  the  Wise,  and  his  son  Eobert,  died, 
before  William’s  elder  brother,  the  second  Earl  of  Kingston  ; but, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  elder  line,  his  grandson  Eobert  became 
third  Earl,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William  fourth  Earl, 
and  Evelyn  fifth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Kingston,  father  of  Lady 
Mar  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague.  The  Orton  estate- 
descended  to  the  Duke,  and  from  him  came  by  special  family 
arrangements,  through  the  Newcastle  Clintons  and  Carlisle 
Howards,  to  the  Copes,  and  so  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Huntly. 

At  the  time  of  the  water-party  there  may  have  been  a bridge 
in  existence  at  Botolphbridge,  which  is  between  Orton  and 
Peterborough,  and  nearer  the  former.  Can  any  correspondent 

supply  information  respecting  such  a bridge  ? 

Orton  Longueville.  M.  A.  HUNTLY, 
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31 0. —“  Surprising  Phssnomenon  of  Light.”— In  a list  of 
works,  all  seemingly  single  sermons  or  pamphlets,  by  Elisha 
Smith,  M.A.,  Lecturer  of  Wisbech,  and  Rector  of  Castle  Rising, 

I find  the  following  : — 

The  Superstition  of  Omens  and  Prodigies ; with  the  proper  Reception, 
and  profitable  Improvement.  A Divinity  Lecture  upon  the  Surprising 
Phenomenon  of  Light,  March  Qth,  1715,  on  the  Sunday  after.  2d.  Edit. 

Will  some  correspondent,  who  has  access  to  a copy  of  this 
Lecture,  inform  me  what  was  the  nature  of  the  particular 
appearance  referred  to  ? From  the  title  it  would  seem  that  some 
superstitious  persons  regarded  the  Light,  whatever  it  was,  as  a 
portent ; and  the  Lecturer  probably  denounced  this  view  of 
the  occurrence.  G-.  Talbot. 

311. — Dry  Rot.— What  is  the  nature  of  this?  and  is  there 
any  remedy?  are  we  to  consider  that  the  climate  of  the  Fens  is 
in  any  way  responsible  for  its  appearance  ? I should  be  thankful 
for  any  replies  to  these  queries.  The  church  here  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  reseating  it,  not  many 
years  ago,  we  employed  a well-known  man,  who  used  the  best 
pitch  pine  ; but  now  we  are  troubled  with  the  dry  rot,  and  it 
seems  incurable.  Is  there  no  cure  for  it  ? 

Vicarage,  Parson  Drove.  FREDERIC  JacKSON. 

31 2. — Recusants  Money,  1639.— Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  in 
her  exertions  to  raise  funds  for  the  King,  arranged  a Commission, 
which  circulated  an  appeal,  through  the  whole  country,  to  “ the 
loyaltie  and  affection  of  his  Majesties  Catholique  Subjects.”  I 
have  seen  a small  pamphlet  of  12  pages,  having  this  title  : — 

A Copy  of 

1.  The  letter  sent  by  the  Queenes  Majestie  concerning  the  collection 

of  the  Recusants  Mony  for  this  Scottish  Warre,  Apr.  17.  1639.  - 

2.  The  Letter  sent  by  Sir  Kenelme  Bigly  and  Mr.  Montague 

concerning  the  Contribution. 

3.  The  Letter  sent  by  those  assembled  in  London,  to  every  shire. 

4.  The  names  of  the  Collectors  in  each  County  in  England  and 

Wales. 

And 

5.  The  Message  sent  from  the  Queenes  Majestie  to  the  house  of 

Commons  by  Master  Comptroller  the  5.  of  Fehr.  1639. 

Printed  at  London  in  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  Plots,  1641. 
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The  letter  from  the  Queen  is  headed,  “ Henrette  Maria.  R.,” 
and  concludes  with  “ Given  under  our  Signet  at  White-Hall  this 
17  of  April,  1639.”  No.  3 is  a very  urgent  appeal  from  what 
may  be  described  as  the  London  Committee.  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  names  of  the  Collectors  that  I call  attention  to  this  pamphlet. 
Those  relating  to  the  Fenland  are  as  follows  : — 

Cambrldgsliire.  Mr.  Hen.  Hnddlestone,  M.  Charles  Paryes,  Mr.  Barker. 

Huntingtonsh.  Mr.  Price  of  WasMngley,  Sir  Tho.  Shirley,  Mr.  Tho. 
Cotton. 

LincoJnsMre.  Mr.  Anthony  Monnson,  Sir  lohn  Thymbleby,  Mr. 
Robert  Constable. 

From  the  language  of  the  title  it  seems  clear  that  the  pamphlet 
was  issued  by  those  opposed  to  the  Kiug,  and  with  the  object  of 
raising  an  ill  feeling  against  those  whose  names  are  given  as 
Collectors.  There  is  no  name  of  printer  or  publisher.  Ed. 

31 3.— Sequestrators,  1643.— By  way  of  contrast  to  the  last 
set  of  names,  we  give  here  the  local  Sequestrators  appointed  by 
order  of  Parliament.  I find  their  names  in  the  following  : — 

A Declaration  And  Ordinance  of  The  Lords  and  Commons  Assembled 
in  Parliament,  For  the  Seizing  and  Sequestring  of  the  Estates,  both 
Reall  and  Personall,  of  certaine  kinds  of  notorious  Delinquents,  to  the 
use,  and  for  the  maintaining  of  the  Army  raised  by  the  Parliament ; 
And  such  other  uses  as  shall  be  directed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  'Common-wealth. 

With  the  names  of  the  Committees  wdro  are  employed  in  the  severall 
Counties  of  this  Kingdome,  for  the  execution  of  this  Ordinance.  Ordered 
bg  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  That  this  Ordinanee 
be  forthwith  Printed  and  imblished. 

Jo.  Brown,  Cler.  Parliamentorum. 

Hen.  Elsinge,  Cler.  Pari.  D.  Com. 

London,  Agjrill  1.  Printed  for  lohn  Wright,  and  lohn  Franhe.  1643. 

The  notorious  delinquents  spoken  of  prove  to  be  only  the 
Clergy  ; the  two  Archbishops,  the  Bishops  of  Duresme,  Lechfield 
and  Coventry,  Norwich,  Asaph  (sw),  Oxford,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Hereford,  Ely,  Gloucester,  Peterborough,  Landaffe,  and  Worcester, 
being  named  in  the  ordinance  ; and  their  estates,  as  well 
real  as  personal,  were  to  be  forthwith  seized  and  sequestred 
into,  the  hands  of  the  Sequestrators  afterwards  named. 

The  same  order  was  made  against  the  estates  of  ‘‘all  such 
Bishops,  Deans,  Deanes  and  Chapters,  Prebends,  Arch-deacons, 
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and  of  all  other  person  and  persons  Ecclessiasticall  or  Temporall ; 
as  have  raised,  or  shall  raise  Arms  against  the  Parliament.” 

The  following  are  the  Sequestrators  appointed  for  our  district: — 

For  the  County  of  Cambridg-e,  Sir  Dudley  North,  Sir  lohn  Cuts, 
Sir  Thomas  Martin,  Knights  ; Captaine  Symonds,  Dudley  Pope,  Esquiers  ; 
Sir  Miles  Sands  Knight,  Francis  Russell,  Oliver  Cromwell,  William  Fisher, 
Thomas  Thompson,  Thomas  Becket,  Walter  Clopton,  Robert  Castle, 
Thomas  Bendish,  lohn  Welbore,  Robert  Clark,  Michael  Dalton  junior, 
Thomas  Parker,  Thomas  Ducket,  John  Hobard,  Thomas  Castle,  George 
Clapthorn,  John  Towers,  Edward  Leeds,  and  William  Marsh  Esquires. 

For  the  Towne  and  university  of  Cambridge,  the  Major  for  the  time 
being,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Master  lohn  Lowry,  Master  William  Welbore, 
Talbot  Pepys  Recorder,  lohn  Sherwood,  Samuel  Spaulden,  Thomas  French, 
Robert  Robson. 

For  the  County  of  Huntington,  Sir  Thomas  Cocton  Baronet,  Sir  John 
Hewet  Knight,  Onslow  Winch,  Terril  Jocelyne,  Thomas  Temple,  John 
Castle,  Oliver  Crumwell,  Abraham  Burwell,  Edward  Montague,  and 
John  Bulliley  Esquires. 

For  the  parts  of  Holland,  sir  Anthony  Irby,  William  Ellis,  John 
Harrington  Esquires,  the  Major  of  Boston,  for  the  time  being,  Thomas 
Hall,  Thomas  Welby,  Willesby. 

For  the  City  of  Lincolne,  and  the  close  of  Lincoln,  the  Major  for  the 
time  being,  Thomas  Grantham,  John  Broxholme,  Esquires,  Robert 
Moorecroft,  William  Watson,  and  Stephen  Dawson  Aldermen. 

Ed. 


314,— Lynn  Law.—Our  readers  are  indebted  to  Mr.  0. 
Dack  for  the  following  : — 

‘‘  A true  coppie  of  the  provisions  made  in  the  great  law  of 
Sewers  (commonly  called  Lynn  law)  touching  the  preservation  of 
Lynn  haven  & the  Port  there,  & of  the  Navigation  in  all  the 
Navigable  Livers  within  y®  great  Levell  intended  to  be  drained 
by  that  law. 

“ Provided  allways  & it  is  further  ordered,  enacted,  adiudged, 
& decreed,  that  the  Port  & haven  of  Kings  Lynn,  shalbe 
preserved,  and  the  Navigation,  passages  and  highways,  in,  upon, 
& about  all  & every  'the  navigable  Livers  within  the  tract  of 
this  Commission  as  namely,  Grant,  the  Liver  of  Owse,  Neane, 
Welland  & Gleane,  shall  be  likewise  preserved,  and  noe  preiudice, 
annoyance,  hurte  or  hindrance  be  done  to  them,  or  any  of  them 
by  any  the  means  aforesaide.  And  if  it  shall  happen,  that  any 
such  preiudice,  annoyance,  hurt,  or  hinderance,  shalbe  comitted 
or  done,  in  upon  or  about  any  the  said  Navigable  Livers  contrary 
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to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  law  ; Then  upon  complaint 
thereof  it  shall  &,  may  be  lawfnll  from  tyme  to  tyme,  for  eight 
of  the  said  Com7?assioners  (whereof  the  Ticechanccllo^  of  the 
Universitie  of  Cambridge  for  the  time  being  & the  Maiors  of 
Kings  Lynn  aforesaide  and  Cambridge  for  the  time  also  being, 
shalbe  three,  if  they  will  be  present)  to  reforme,  abate,  prosterne, 
and  amove  all  such  preindices,  annoyances,  hnrts,  and  hindrances, 
and  every  of  them,  so  y^  the  ancient  navigable  passages  & 
highways  may  be  restored  and  continued  in,  upon,  and  about  the 
said  navigable  Rivers  as  heretofore  have  bene  used  and  accustomed, 
any  thing  in  this  law,  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

“Ex^  Era  : Parlett.” 

315. — Smyth’s  Collections  (283). — In  answer  to  the  above 
query  Mr.  C.  Back  informs  ns  that  part  of  a manuscript  history 
of  Huntingdonshire,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Smyth,  of  Woodston,  is  in 
his  possession  : and  that  Lord  Esme  S.  Gordon  has  a great  quantity 
of  his  MSS.,  including  a history  of  the  county,  pedigrees  of  its 
families,  and  copies  of  inscriptions  in  the  Huntingdonshire 
churches. 

316. — Brief  for  Fordham,  co.  Camb.— The  following  is  a copy 
of  a printed  paper  found  among  some  old  documents  at  this  place. 
Briefs  are,  of  course,  weU  known  : but  I do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  an  actual  original  one  before  this.  It  is  curious  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  issued  from  any  Crown  Office,  or  to 
contemplate  a collection  in  Church.  The  date  of  the  Bishop’s 
recommendation,  12  March,  1713,  we  should  have  expected  to  be 
written  1713-4.  Some  of  the  subscribing  laymen  were  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk. 

Kattlesden,  Bury  S.  Edmunds.  J.  R.  OlOREXSHAW. 

March  12^^  1713. 

Being  fully  Assured  by  the  Testimony  of  Several  Worthy  and 
Creditable  Persons,  That  TTicJcsfed  WeM,  of  Fordham  in  the 
County  of  Cambridge  and  Diocese  of  Korwich,  hath  Suffered  the 
Loss  of  Thi’ee  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  and  upwards,  by  a 
dreadful  Fire,  which  broke  out  upon  the  Seventh  Day  of  ^ay  last, 
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and  Consumed  his  Dwelling  House,  his  Out-Houses,  and  his  great 
Barn  : And  that  thereby  he  and  his  Family  are  brought  into  a 
Miserable  and  Distressed  Condition.  And  also  that  Richard 
Challis  of  the  said  Town  of  Fordham^  hath  Sustained  by  the  said 
Fire,  the  Loss  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  per  Malt. 

I do  Kecommend  them  (so  far  as  by  Law  I may)  to  all  truly 
Religious  and  good  People  in  the  Diocese  of  Norivich,  as  a just 
and  great  Object  of  their  Christian  Charity : And  do  earnestly 
Request  them  to  shew  Pity  and  Compassion  to  them  in  their 
Helpless  and  Deplorable  State.  C.  Norwich. 

October  8*^  1713. 

"We  whose  Names  are  Underwritten  having  seen  a Computation  of 
the  Damage  Sustained  by  a late  dismal  Fire,  which  broke  out 
in  a Neighbouring  Malt-House  in  the  said  Town  of  Fordlmm,  and 
Burnt  and  Consumed  several  of  the  Household-Goods  of  the  said 


Wichsted  Weld,  and  Malt  of  the  said  Richard  Challis  Inhabitants 


of  the  said  Town ; and  destroyed  the  Parsonage-House,  Barns  and 
Stables,  with  other  smaller  Buildings  thereunto  adjoining  of  the 
said  Wichsted  Weld ; and  having  seen  an  Attestation  of  the  said 
Estimate,  Subscrib’d  by  the  said  Inhabitants  of  Fordham,  and  by 
several  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen  living  near  the  said  Town  of 


Fordham,  do  believe  the  Matter  of  Fact  (as  related  in  these  Papers) 
to  be  truly  represented  ; And  being  fully  Informed,  that  the  said 
Wichsted  Weld  and  Richard  Challis  are  by  that  dismal  Calamity 
reduced  to  a Necessitous  Condition,  have  thought  fit  to 
recommend  their  deplorable  Case  and  Condition  to  the  Com- 
passionate and  Charitable  Consideration  of  Well-disposed  Persons, 
hoping  that  they  will  afford  a speedy  and  bountiful  Assistance 


upon  so  Calamitous  an  Occasion. 

Chr.  Hatton, 

Chr.  Jeaffreson, 

Will.  Layer, 

Tho.  Holder. 

Tho.  Luck, 

John  Weldbore 
Robert  Clarke,  S Suff. 
John  Pamplyn,  I 
Robert  Judd.  ’ 


Cambs. 


Will.  Harrison,  Rector. 
Rich.  Fairclough,  Rector, 
James  Margetson, 

Sam.  Knight, 

John  Badcock, 

Rich.  Swan, 

Row.  Woods. 

Will.  Clerk.  ' 


Yicars, 


no 
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The  Minister  of  the  Place  to  which  this  Paper  shall  come, 
is  humbly  desired  by  the  above  mentioned  Sufferer,  to  give  himself 
the  Trouble  (if  his  Business  or  Convenience  will  permit)  of 
Accompanying  and  Assisting  the  Person  or  Persons,  who  shall 
make  any  Collections  in  pursuance  of  this  Eecommendation,  as 
also  the  Church-Wardens  to  pay  the  Money. 

Endorsed  ‘‘  Rattelsden  - pray  Return  this  next  Genls^  to  John 
Paine  apparitor.” 

317.— Bishop  Pecock  at  Thorney  (307). — I beg  to  add  that 
a good  notice  of  Bishop  Pecock  is  given  in  The  History  of  Thorney 
Alley  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Warner,  M.A.,  sometime  Curate  of  Thorney 
(Leach  & Son,  Wisbech,  1879).  Reginald  Pecock  was  imprisoned 
at  Thorney  during  the  abbacy  of  William  Ryall,  who  was  elected 
in  September,  1457. 

A Mr.  Lewis  was  Pecock’s  biographer,  but  Mr.  Warner  says, 
“ A manuscript  chronicle,  quoted  by  Waterland,  makes  Peacock 
end  his  days  in  Newgate  : 

‘ His  books  brent  at  Panles  Cross, 

He  in  Newgate  Kept 
All  hys  lifEe  after,  for  the  heresyes 
he  had  hept.’” 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 

- 318.— Press  Gang  at  Walton;  1757.— In  the  Overseer’s 

accounts  at  Walton,  at  date  7 Jan.  1757,  I find  the  following  : — 
pd  Tho®  Whealer  Edward  Fives  John  Powell  for  watching  11  s d 


with  y®  press’d  men 10  0 

Spent  at  Walpooll  with  y®  press’d  men 0 5 0 


pd.  Cranes  Bill  for  Expenses  of  y®  press’d  men...  2 19  4 

And  on  the  next  page,  in  a bill  dated  6 Feb.  1757,  is  this  : — 

Spent  when  we  went  to  git  Beni’^^  Wright  off  from  a Sholdier  00  01  6 
When  the  above  entries  were  made  of  parochial  facts,  which 
deeply  and  long  affected  the  fortunes  and  feelings  of  many  a family 
here,  England  had  just  entered  on  the  Seven  Years’  War  ” with 
France,  and  an  authority  states  that  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1756  we  had  only  three  regiments  fit  for  service.  The  army  was 
in  instant  need  of  a large  number  of  recruits,  and  Walton  had  to 
furnish  her  due  quota  by  the  agency  of  the  generally  dreaded 
Press-gang.  ^ Generals. 
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The  overseer  seems  to  have  been  the  person  officially  responsible 
for  the  safe  custody  and  maintenance  of  “ y®  press'^  men,”  until, 
a sufficient  number  being  obtained,  they  were  marched  off  to 
head  quarters.  On  what  fields  they  eventually  fought  we  can  only 
conjecture.  It  may  be  that  these  pressed  men  of  Walton  fought 
at  Minden  in  1759,  when  our  infantry,  mistaking  an  order,  like 
the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava  a century  later,  dared  to  advance 
in  single  line  against  three  lines  of  French  Cavalry,  and  ‘‘tumbled 
them  to  ruin.” 

Or  under  Wolfe  and  Townshend  and  Amherst  (the  last  two 
familiar  as  local  names  to  us)  they  may  have  been  in  that  resolute 
and  silent  band  who  dragged  themselves  in  the  dark  night-hours 
up  the  precipitous  face  of  Abraham’s  Heights,  and  by  their  victory 
over  the  French  on  the  summit,  gained  for  us  our  dominion  of 
Canada. 

As  to  Benj’^  Wright,  whom  the  parish  through  the  overseer  tried 
to  “ git  olf  from  a Sholdier,”  on  the  score  perhaps  of  his  being 
married,  and  having  a family,  it  seems  certain  that  he  went  to  the 
wars,  for  his  wife  and  children  are  chargeable  to  the  parish  long 
after  1757  ; the  item  “ gave  to  Benj.  Wright’s  wife  in  her  nead  ” 
being  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  accounts. 

In  the  very  month  and  year  that  the  husband  was  pressed  for 
the  army  we  meet  with  these  entries  : — 

for  fetching  and  carring  y®  Headswoman  for  Benj  11  s d 


Wrights  wife 00  07  6 

for  a Buss’^  of  Coal  for  Benj:  Wrights  wife  00  01  6 

P‘1  for  a Point  of  Wine  for  Ditt® 00  00  6 

P‘1  for  a Jojnt  of  meat  for  Benj  Wrights  wife 00  01  8 

P‘i  Wid‘^  Piner  for  a weak  nurssing  Her  00  02  0 

Carring  y*^  Heds  Woman  to  Wrights  wife  00  05  0 


For  man  and  Horss  going  for  the  Dockter  for  Wrights  wife  00  01  6 

The  word  Headswoman  or  Hedswoman  is  strange  to  me.  No 
doubt  this  person  was  a nurse.  But  what  is  its  derivation  ? 
Walton  Rectory.  WALTER  E.  BrOWNE. 

31 9.— Cotton  of  Connington,  co.  Hunts.— In  Sir  John 

Maclean’s  History  of  Trigg  Minor,  Thomas  Cotton  of  Connington, 
Sheriff  of  Hunts,  and  Cambridgshire,  is  credited  with  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  “ younger  ” sons.  From  this  it  would 
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appear  that  a fifth  son  had  escaped  the  heralds  and  the  researches 
of  Sir  J.  Maclean.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether  there 
was  a fifth  ” son,  what  was  his  name,  and  what  became  of  him  ? 
Probably  there  are  entries  of  the  baptism  of  Thomas  Cotton’s 
children  in  the  registers  of  Connington  and  Denton,  in  Hunts., 
and  I should  be  grateful  to  anyone  who  could  furnish  me  with  any 
references  to  these  registers.  James  Dallas. 

320.— Will  of  David  Pole,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  1568.— 

David  Pole,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  Oxford,  Chaplain  to 
Henry  YIII.,  Eector  of  East  Dereham,  in  Norf.,  Chancellor  of 
Lichfield,  Archdeacon  of  Salop  and  Derby,  Canon  of  Exeter,  and 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  became  by  papal  authority  (2nd)  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  5th  April,  1557,  and  was  consecrated  15th  August 
following  ; he  was  deprived  about  June  1559,  by  Elizabeth,  was 
detained  some  time  in  custody,  but  at  length  released.  From  his 
will,  here  given,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  poor  circumstances  at 
the  time  of  his  death  : — 

He  describes  himself  as  “ I David  Pole,  D’’.  of  Law,  somtime 
and  very  late.  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ; ” and  desires  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  any  sanctified  place  at  the  discretion  of  executors 
and  friends  as  case  shall  require.  He  bequeaths  to  Master  Bryant 
Fowler,  Esq.,  a gilt  goblet  with  a cover  gilt,  having  a white  pearl 
in  the  top  of  it  and  £5  in  money  : to  Mistress  Fowler,  £5,  and  a 
goblet  parcel  gilt  of  the  same  bigness  as  Master  Fowler’s  goblet 
aforesaid  with  a cover  of  the  same  parcel  gilt  also  : to  Mistress 
Coston  dwelling  in  Paules  churchyard  in  London  who  keeps  certain 
goods  of  mine,  20s. : to  his  servants  Martin  Audley,  and  Eichard 
Turner,  each  £5:  to  Master  Eichard  Binnisley,*  Archdeacon 
of  Northampton,  Mr.  Christopher  Hodgeson,f  Mr.  Thurstone 
Morrey,t  Prebendaries  of  Peterborough,  “ all  such  stuff  as 
they  have  amongst  them  of  mine,  as  household  stuff,  bed- 

* This  should  be  William.  He  was  prebendary  of  the  second  stall, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  20  Oct.  1669. 

+ He  held  the  third  stall  from  1567-8,  and  resigned  it  some  years 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1687. 

J Appointed  to  the  fifth  stall  1667-8.  He  was  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Bole,  and  died  rector  of  Barnack,  158G. 
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ing  with  other  implements,  reserving  to  the  discretion  and 
disposition  of  my  executors  my  kertell  of  scarlet  lined  with 
chauseable  silk  and  my  chymer  of  scarlet  lined  as  I suppose  with 
black  damask,  an  old  murray  gowne  and  certain  fine  clothes  : 
to  Master  Parson  of  Polebrooke  all  such  stuffs  as  he  hath  of 
mine  : ” to  Master  Thomas  Bulkelayne,  £5.  All  my  law  and 
divinity  books  at  Peterborough  and  London  to  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford,  desiring  them  to  send  and  fetch  the  same  on  account  of 
my  poverty  at  my  latter  end.”  The  Executors  are  Thomas  Fitz- 
herbert,  Knt.,  Mr.  John  Wylkenson,  dwelling  at  the  gate  leading 
from  Paul’s  church  to  Watling  street.  The  Bishop  gives  to  Sir 
Thomas,  £7,  with  one  standing  goblet,  with  a cover  as  he  thinks 
best  to  choose;  to  Wylkenson,  £7,  and  to  his  wife  “a  gilt 
cup  with  a cover  which  Queen  Mary  gave  me  for  a new 
year’s  gift.”  Dated  18  May;  proved  in  P.C.C.  6 July,  1568. 
(Reg.  Babington,  14.) 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

321.— Levering  Family.— Colonel  John  Levering,  of  La 
Fayette,  Indiana,  is  anxious  to  obtain  any  information  about 
members  of  his  family  who  left  England  about  1620.  They  first 
went  to  Amsterdam  and  Leyden  ; and  in  1685  a band  of  religious 
refugees,  amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  Leverings,  left 
Westphalia  for  Philadelphia.  In  England  their  last  known 
residence  was  at  Scrooby,  co.  Notts. ; but  Col.  Levering  has  been 
attracted  by  the  name  of  Leverington,  near  Wisbech,  as  suggesting 
that  that  place  might  have  been  the  home  of  the  family.  The 
ordinary  etymology  of  Leverington  explains  the  name  as  the  town 
of  the  Lgeferingas  (Miller’s  Handbook  to  the  Fenland,  p.  74)  ; 
but  certainly  the  Leverings  may  have  derived  their  names  also 
from  that  tribe.  The  earliest  names  known  point  to  the  residence 
of  the  family  abroad.  Two  who  emigrated  in  1685  were  sons  of 
Rosier  Leveling.  One  of  them,  Wigard  Levering,  (whose  family 
bible  is  still  preserved,)  was  married  in  1670  to  Elizabeth  Yan  de 
Walle,  of  Leyden.  Traces  of  the  name  are  found  also  at  Gemen 
and  Mulheim  in  Germany. 
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The  Fev.  0.  B.  Drake,  Eecfcor  of  Leverington,  to  whom  the 
enquiry  has  been  addressed,  thinks  that  some  readers  of  Fenland 
Notes  and  Queries  might  be  able  to  answer  it.  Is  the  name  still 
found  in  the  Fenland  district?  It  does  not  occur  at  Leverington 
or  in  the  registers  of  that  parish. 

322.— Historical  Tombs  in  the  Fenland— In  1869  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  applied  to  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  “ a list  of  such  Legal  and  other 
Historical  Tombs  or  Monuments  existing  in  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
and  other  Public  Places  and  Buildings,  as  in  their  opinion  it 
would  be  desirable  to  place  under  the  protection  and  supervision 
of  the  Government,  with  a view  to  their  proper  custody  and 
preservation.”  The  Society  at  once  appointed  a “ Sepulchral 
Monuments  Committee,”  by  whom  a list  was  prepared  as  was 
desired,  and  a report  issued,  in  1872.  These  were  published  in  a 
blue  book,  and  from  it  we  extract  the  description  of  those 
monuments  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Fen  district.  No 
monuments  are  included  in  this  list  of  persons  who  died  after 
1760.  To  save  space  the  particulars  of  the  Personal  and  Chrono- 
logical Arrangement  (Table  A),  and  of  the  Local  Arrangement 
(Table  B),  are  here  combined. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


No. 

Name. 

Ob. 

A. I). 

Place  & Situation 

Description  & Remarks. 

243 

John  Cains,  M.D.,  2nd. 
founder  of  Gonville  and 
of  Cains  College 

1573 

Cambridge, 
Gonville  and 
Cains  College 
Chapel 

Jesus’  College 
Chapel,  ante- 
chapel 

Alabaster  sarcopha- 
gus under  canopy 

479 

Tobias  Rustat,  Yeoman  of 
the  Robes  to  Charles  II., 
benefactor  to  Jesns 
College  and  University 
Library 

1693 

Mural  tablet  with 
medallion 

274 

Thomas  Baker,  B.D.,  non- 
jnror,  celebrated  Anti- 
quary 

1740 

Cambridge,  St. 
John’s  College 
Chapel 

Mural  tablet 

74 

Francis  Bacon,  Viscount 
St.  Alban’s 

1626 

Cambridge, 
TrinityCollege 
Chapel,  ante- 
1 chapel 

Modern  statue 
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CAMBEIDGESHIEE — continued. 


No. 

Name* 

Ob. 

A.D. 

Place  & Situation. 

Description  & Eemarks. 

293 

Eoger  Cotes,  M. A.,  eminent 
Mathematician 

1716 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Inscribed  flagstone 

294 

Sir  Isaac  Newton 

1727 

IT)id.  Ihid. 

Marble  statue  by 
Roubiliac 

285 

Richard  Bentley,  D.D., 
Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge 

1742 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Marble  flagstone 

224 

John  Cowell,  LL.D,,  Reg. 
Prof,  of  Civil  Law,  author 
of  the  “Law  Dictionary” 

1611 

Cambridge, 
Trinity  Hall 
Chapel 

Marble  slab,  with 
inlaid  effigy  in 
brass 

286 

Conyers  Middleton,  LL.D. 

1750 

Cambridge,  St. 
Michael’s, 
south  aisle 

Gravestone 

405 

John  Tiptoft,  K.G.,  Earl 
Worcester,  Constable  of 
England 

1470 

Ely  Cathedral, 
S.  side  of  choir 

Altar  tomb  and 
canopy,  with  effi- 
gies of  himself  and 
two  wives 

61 

William  de  Kilkenny,  Bp. 
of  Ely 

1256 

Ihid. 

Presbytery 

Stone  effigy ; his 
heart  alone  buried 
at  Ely 

66 

John  Hokam,  Bp.  of  Ely 

1337 

Ihid.  Ihid, 

Altar  tomb  with 
canopy ; much  de- 
faced ; effigy  gone ; 
inscription  lost 

142 

Hugh  de  North  wold.  Bp. 
of  Ely,  Justice  Itinerant, 
Ambassador  to  Raymond, 
Earl  of  Provence,  to 
negotiate  marriage  of 
Henry  III.  and  Eleanor 
of  Provence 

1264 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Grey  marble,  re- 
cumbent effigy 

188 

Lewis  of  Luxembourg,  Car- 
dinal Archbishop  of  Rouen 
and  Perpetual  Adminis- 
trator of  Ely,  Chancellor 
of  France,  and  Governor 
of  Paris  under  Henry  V. 

1443 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Altar  tomb,  with 
recumbent  effigy 
and  canopy 

69 

Thomas  Goodrich,  Bp.  of 
Ely 

1564 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Marble  slab  with 
brass  effigy 

209 

Simon  Patrick,  Bishop  of 
Ely 

1707 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Mural  monument 

63 

William  de  Luda,  Bp.  of 
Ely 

1299 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Stone  canopy  over 
slab,  formerly 

bearing  a brass 
effigy ; tomb,  re- 
moved to  make  an 
entrance  from 

aisle,  lies  in  Bp. 
West’s  Chapel 

65 

John  Alcock,  Bp.  of  Ely, 
Lord  Keeper 

1500 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Chantry  chapel, 
built  by  himself 

623 

Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  the 
Protector,  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland 

1673 

Wicken 

Marble  slab 

> 
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No. 

3G3 

442 

445 

363 

190 

67 

144 

497 

R.48 

R.76 

R.26I 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Name. 

Ob. 

A.D. 

Place  & Situation. 

Description  & Eemarks, 

Robert  Bertie,  Baron 
Willoughby  d’Eresby,  first 
Earl  of  Lindsay,  Lord 
High  Admiral 

1642 

Edenham,nave 

Black  marble  tablet 
incorporated  in  a 
monument  to 

other  members  of 
the  family 

Montagu  Bertie,  K.G.,  2nd 
Earl  of  Lindsay, LordHigh 
Chamberlain  at  Coro- 
nation of  Charles  II. 

1666 

Ihid.  Ihid. 

Marble  tablet,  in- 
corporated in  a 
white  marble 

monument 

Richard  Bertie,  3rd  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  present  at 
Mouzon,  1663,  & Landrey, 
1665 ; engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion 

1686 

Ibid.  Ibid. 

Marble  mural  monu- 
ment 

Sir  Humphrey  Littlebury, 
Joint  Admiral  in  Chief 

1340 

Holbeach 

Stone  altar  tomb, 
with  recumbent 
effigy ; not  in 
original  site,  but 
in  fair  preser- 
vation 

John  Russell,  Bp.  of  Lincoln 

1494 

Lincoln  Cathe- 

Marble altar  tomb, 

and  first  perpetual  Chan- 

dral, presby- 

brass effigy  lost ; 
chapel  built  by 
Bishop  to  contain 
his  remains 

cellor  of  Oxford.  Praised 
for  learning  and  piety  by 
Sir  T.  More 

tery 

Henry  de  Burghersh,  Bp.  of 
Lincoln 

1342 

Ibid.  Ibid. 

Stone  altar  tomb 
and  recumbent 
effigy ; fragments 
of  a canopy 

Nicholas,  Lord  Cantilupe, 
Ambassador  to  France 

1366 

Ibid.  Ibid. 

Altar  tomb,  recum- 
bent effigy,  and 
canopy,  all  of 
stone ; a mere  torso 

Richard  Fleming,  Bp.  of 
Lincoln,  who  executed 
the  Decree  of  Council  of 
Constance,  1426,  and  cast 
Wickliffe’s  remains  into 
the  Swift 

1430 

Ibid.  Ibid. 

Altar  tomb,  with 
effigy,  having  an 
arched  opening  to 
display  the  emaci- 
ated figure  of  the 
Bishop  within 

Joan  Beaufort,  Countess 

1440 

Ibid.  S.  aisle 

Altar  tomb  of  Pur- 

of  Westmoreland,  only 
daughter  (by  Catherine 
Swinford)  of  John  of 
Gaunt 

of  choir 

beck  marble ; brass 
fillet  with  effigy 
gone ; her  effigy  is 
on  her  husband’s 
tomb  atStaindrop, 
CO.  Durham 

Catherine  Swinford,  3rd 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt 

1403 

Ibid.  Ibid. 

Altar  tomb  of  Pur- 
beck  marble 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Katherine  of  Aragon,  1st 

1636 

Peterborough 

Flat  stone  with 

wife  of  K.  Henry  VIII. 

Cathedral,  N. 
choir  aisle 

inscription 
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323.“-Pidley-cum-Fenton,  co.  Hunts.— The  Church  of  All 
Saints’,  Pidlej-cum-Fenton,  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  village 
of  Prdley,  on  the  road  to  Fenton  and  Warboys,  was  built  by  sub- 
scription in  1864-5,  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  old  and 
dilapidated  building  which  did  duty  before  that  time  being  found 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  parishioners.  It  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  £1,100,  from  designs  of  Mr,  W.  M. 
Fawcett,  of  Cambridge,  and  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south 
porch,  and  a western  tower,  with  low  spire,  containing  three  bells. 
The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  Jeremie,  Eegius  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  as  such  rector  of  Somersham. 
The  Church  is  built  externally  of  stone,  the  interior  being  of 
red  brick  with  stone  facings.  A description  of  the  old  building 
is  thus  given  in  The  Ecclesiastical  and  Architectural  To^pograjohy 
of  England^  vol.  II.  : — “ Chancel,  nave,  with  south  porch  and 
modern  turret  of  wood  at  the  west  end.  A small  doorway  in  the 
south  wall  of  chancel,  and  another  in  the  north  wall  of  nave,  (the 
latter  stopped  up,)  are  plain  N,  : the  doorway  in  the  porch 
transition  to  E.E.  The  east  window  is  a poor  three-light  D. 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  poor  P.”  On  each  of  the  bells  is  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Christopher  Gray  made  me  1675. 

The  interior  contains  four  memorial  slabs,  three  of  which 
commemorate  members  of  the  Cole  family.  The  following  is  in 
the  floor  of  the  chancel : — 

In  memory  of  the  ] Rev*^  Jerem^  Burroughs  | who  died  Jan 
ye  2703  I 70  years  in  certain  | hope  of  a joyful  lesur- 
rection  | by  Jesus  Christ,  God  & Man. 

In  the  floor  of  the  nave  there  are  two  slabs  : — 

1. 

Under  | this  Marble  | lieth  the  body  of  | Elizabeth  the 
widow  I of  Ruben  Poijlter  of  Berry  | & mother  of  Elizabeth 
y®  wife  I of  John  Cole  Esq  | who  died  August  y®  1:  1754  | 
aged  73  years. 

2. 

In  memory  of  | Elizabeth  the  wife  of  John  Cole  Esq’’  | 
who  departed  this  life  Nov’’  y®  8:  1769  | in  the  59*^  year  of  her 
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age  I Here  also  lieth  the  body  | of  | John  Cole  Sen’^  Esq’’  who 
died  August  4*^^  1780  [ aged  68  years  | John  Cole  Jun’'  Esq’’  | 
died  May  1786  | aged  44  years  | Ann  Cole  | daughter  of 
John  Cole  Jun’’  Esq’’  | died  June  30*^  1792  | aged  11  years  | 
John  Cole  Esq’’  only  son  of  John  Cole  Jun’  Esq’  [ died  Feb’^ 
S’"'’  1805  I in  the  21®‘  year  of ‘his  age. 

Attached  to  the  east  wall  of  the  vestry  is  a white  marble 
slab  inscribed : — 

Near  this  place  are  deposited  | the  remains  of  John  Cole  Esq’ 
late  of  Fenton  | Also  | Ann  his  daughter  who  died  29“’  June 
1792  I aged  11  years  | And  John  Cole  his  son  who  departed  this 
life  I Feb^  4^’’  1804  aged  20  years  and  5 months  | In  remembrance 
of  the  above  this  tablet  is  erected  | as  a tribute  of  affection  by 
an  afSicted  widow  and  parent  | Take  heed,  watch  and  pray,  [ for 
ye  know  not  when  the  time  is. 

The  churchyard  contains  many  gravestones,  on  most  of  which 
the  inscriptions  are  quite  legible.  Several  of  the  memorials 
consist  simply  of  wooden  posts  with  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased  person  painted  thereon.  The  stones  to  members  of  the 
Hempsted  family  (1^73-1890)  constitute  the  principal  memorials, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  an  altar  tomb  inscribed  to  John 
Cole  (1728)  and  his  wives  Rebecca  (1721)  and  Mary  (1703). 
Three  gravestones  date  from  the  seventeenth  century 

1. 

1678.  Rose  the  wife  of  Francis  Rosse. 

2. 

Here  lyeth  y®  body  of  Frances  the  wife  of  William  Goodwin. 
She  departed  this  life  October  22,  1692. 

3. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Stephen  Peck  who  departed  this  life 
July  24,  1695. 

The  list  of  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  in  the  Fenland,  pub- 
lished in  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  (Art.  293),  will,  I think,  as 
far  as  Huntingdonshire  is  concerned,  bear  the  addition  of  this 
parish,  not  to  speak  of  two  others  at  least  in  the  county — Bury, 
and  Holywell-cum-Needingworth — which  can  also  surely  claim  to 
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be  part  of  the  fens.  With  regard  to  the  former  parish,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  the  44th  year  of  George  III.,  entitled  : “ An  Act 
for  draining  and  improving  certain  fen  lands  and  low  grounds  in 
the  parishes  of  Ramsey  and  Bury  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.” 
In  1815  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  see  the  Act  carried 
into  effect  were  Messrs.  Hugh  Wandby,  Peter  Descow,  and 
J.  Julian.  The  Huntingdonshire  fens  adjoin  those  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  and  were  said,  in  1851,  to  consist  of  about  44,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  nearly  5,000  acres  of  what  was  called  ‘‘shirty” 
land.  The  fenland  in  Somersham  and  Pidley,  when  first  drained, 
was  divided  into  six  lots,  four  of  which  consisted  of  300  acres 
each,  and  one  of  333  acres  ; the  remaining  lot  of  70  acres  bordered 
on  Crollode  Common,  through  which  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
now  passes.  In  Pidley  Fen,  which  contains  the  site  of  a decoy, 
erected  by  Colonel  Valentine  Walton  during  the  Commonwealth, 
and  destroyed  by  the  populace  at  the  Restoration,  is  situated  a 
farm  house  called  Rowey,  part  of  an  ancient  manor.  A grant 
relating  to  this  manor,  bearing  date  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  is  still  extant.  It  is  from  William  le  Moygne  to  William  his 
son  and  Alianora  daughter  of  Sir  John  de  Luvetot  and  their 
children  granting  them  his  estates  of  “ Sawtre  and  Roweye  ” 
with  remainder  to  another  son  Hugh,  and  reversion  to  him- 
self, his  heirs  and  successors.  In  1372  the  manor  of 
“ Roweye,”  together  with  those  of  Great  Raveley,  Sawtry, 
Gidding,  and  Luddington,  was  giianted  by  John  de  Wanton, 
William  Payn,  rector  of  Buckworth,  Richard  Ramesholt  of 
St.  Ives,  Richard  Maister,  vicar  of  Great  Stukeley,  and  Nicholas 
Styvecle,  to  Juliana,  widow  of  Sir  John  Manduyst,  of  West- 
minster, for  her  life,  with  all  the  lands  and  other  property  in 
Huntingdonshire  which  they  had  by  feoffment  of  Sir  William 
Moigne,  of  Great  Raveley,  with  reversion  after  the  death  of  the 
said  Juliana  to  the  Moigne  family.  At  the  Record  Office  is  the 
document,  dated  1641,  relating  to  a trial,  Franciscus  St.  John  v. 
Thomas  Cope  and  Thomas  Ware.  The  defendants  were  sued  for 
taking  away  the  plaintiff’s  cattle  from  Somersham  High  Fen  and 
imparking  them  in  the  common  park.  Cope  and  Ware  acting  as 
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servants  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  seised  of  the  whole 
demesne.  The  plaintiff  who  was  seised  of  the  manor  of  Ruhey 
alias  Roweye,”  affirms  that  he  had  common  pasture  in  the  said 
lands.  Judgement  was  given  for  the  defendants.  There 
are  two  water  mills  in  Pidley  Fen  for  draining  the  low- 
lying  grounds,  one  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  that  parish 
with  Somersham.  Fenton  lode  runs  into  the  Twenty-foot 
drain,  which  in  its  turn  empties  itself  into  the  Forty-foot  or 
Yermuy den’s  drain  at  Chatteris.  Fenton  is  a small  hamlet, 
situated  between  Pidley  and  Warboys,  consisting  of  three  farm 
houses  and  brick  works  ; it  is  undoubtedly  so  called  from  being  a 
fen  town.  The  etymology  of  Pidley  is  by  no  means  so  clear. 
Pen  is  a word  of  British  origin  (now  used  by  the  Welsh), 
meaning  head,  hill,  prominence,  &c.  Ley^  Ugh,  or  lea  are  con- 
sidered to  have  originally  meant  the  same  thing,  either  word  being 
expressive  of  “ground  that  was  wholly  overgrown.”  Pidley  village 
is  situated  on  rising  ground,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that 
in  former  times  the  district  around  was  covered  with  dense  forests, 
appears  to  offer  the  best  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Somersham.  ChAS.  E.  DaWES. 

324.—The  Brownes  of  Walcot  (174,  213,  231,  272,  287).— 

Arthur  Wright,  of  Benton  (Bainton),  co.  Northampton,  Gent., 
in  his  will  dated  2 May,  1614,  proved  in  P.C.C.  6 Jan.  1616-7 
(Weldon,  8),  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Robert  Browne,  of  Walkott 
(Walcot),  CO.  Northampton,  Esq.,  a ring  of  gold  of  the  value  of  40s., 
and  his  great  Chronicle,  called  Grafton’s  Chronicle.  Sir  Robert, 
3rd  and  last  Bart,,  succeeded  his  uncle  Sir  Robert,  and  appears 
in  1661-2  to  have  become  a resident  in  the  borough  of  Stamford, 
at  this  period,  and  subsequently,  considered  as  the  capital  of 
South  Lincolnshire.  The  Municipal  Book  (B)  has  this  entry  : 
“1661  (2)  March  23.  Robert  Whatton,  Gent.,  Alderman.  The 
Alderman,  comburgesses  and  capitall  burgesses  or  comon  councell 
at  the  last  hall  (7  March)  w^^  one  assent  and  consent  did  order 
and  agree  that  the  Right  Hon^^®  John,  Earl  of  Exeter,  S^’.  Robt. 
Browne,  Baronett,  William  Montague,  esq.,  William  Stafford, 
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esq.,  John  Wildbore,  and  Thomas  Colby,  gents.,  be  made  free,  and 
are  admitted  to  scott  and  lott”  (or  freedom),  and  also  John 
Balguy,  J^  Gent.,  Anthony  Palmer,  Gent.,  William  and  Francis 
Kirkham,  Esqs.  (the  two  latter  as  “ natus  fuit”).  Willm. 
Montague,  Esq.,  did  not  take  up  his  freedom  till  28  March; 
and  on  the  following  6 April  he  and  William  Stafford,  Esq., 
were  elected  members  of  parliament  for  the  borough.  Sir 
Pobert  Browne  appreciated  the  honour,  for  he  paid  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  (Edward)  Death  10s.  for  the  poor.  The  register  of 
S.  Michael’s  Church,  Stamford,  has  the  following  (burial)  entry : — 
1670-1.  3 Mar. — S*"  Robert  Browne,  K“*.  and  Baronett. 

The  family  estate  of  Walcott  and  manors  of  Southorpe  and 
lands  at  Barnack  and  Bainton  was  sold  in  1662  to  Capt.  Bernard 
Walcot  by  John  Lord  Poulett  of  Hinton  S.  George,  co.  Somerset, 
and  Dame  Anne  (Browne)  his  wife.  Bernard  Walcot  afterwards 
resided  and  died  at  Cranford,  co.  Northants.,  10  Aug.  1671,  aged 
64.  In  his  will  dated  22  Nov.  1670,  proved  in  P.C.C.  16  Nov. 
1671  (Duke  138),  towards  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies, 
he  leaves  his  Manor  of  Walcot  and  Boothes  in  Southorpe,  co. 
Northampton,  with  the  houses,  lands,  meadows,  wood,  and  under- 
wood, over  the  whole  estate  there  which  he  purchased  of  Lord 
Poulett  and  Dame  Anne  his  wife,  to  be  sold  in  a convenient 
time  by  his  executrix  (his  relict,  Elizabeth,  3rd  daughter  of  Sir 
Adam  Littleton  : she  died  31  May  1677)  hereafter  named  ; which 
he  estimated  to  be  worth  about  £8,000.  This  estate  was 
purchased’in  1674  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  who  pulled  down  the 
old  house  and  built  the  present  one.  Soon  afterwards  the  estate 
passed  by  purchase  to  the  Hon.  Sidney  Wortley  Montagu,  2nd  son 
of  Edward,  1st  Earl  of  Sandwich,  K.G.,  (who  fell  at  Southwold 
Bay,  28  May  1672,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  squadron,) 
and  Jemima  his  wife.  He  took  the  additional  name  of  Wortley 
on  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Francis 
Wortley,  of  Wortley,  co.  York.  He  died  in  1727.  The  parish 
register  of  Barnack  (now  lost)  had  the  following  entry  : — 

1687.  4 July  (Bapt.)  John  Wortley,  alias  Montague  the  son  of  the 
Honorable  Sidney  Wortley,  alias  Montague  of  Walcot  in  the 
parish  of  Barnack,  esq.,  and  Anne  his  wife. 
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On  the  covers  of  the  oldest  volume  now  extant  are  several 
memoranda,  two  of  which  I append  as  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  this  paper  : — 

The  Velvett  Pulpitt-cloath  and  ciish*^  were  given  by  ye  Honble. 
Sidney  Wortley,  Esq^  and  were  first  ns’d  June  9th  1695.  March  4 1694-5, 
The  large  fine  Surplice  was  given  then  by  Mrs.  Hollis,  governante  to  Mr. 
Wortleys  daughters  at  Walcott. 

These  entries  are  signed  by  William  Denny  (inst.  4 May  1687,  d. 
18  May  1706),  Rector  of  Barnack  and  Overs(t)on  and  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1687.  Mr.  Montagu  resided 
here  several  years,  and  about  1698  sold  the  estate  to  the  Hon. 
John  Noel,  4th  and  youngest  surviving  son  of  Baptist  Noel, 
Viscount  Oampden,^  on  whose  death  in  1719,  it  came  to 
his  eldest  son  and  heir,  John  Noel,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Rutland. 
It  consequently  passed  to  the  Nevile  family  : the  late  owner  Mr. 
Ralph  Henry  Christopher  Nevile  of  Wellingore,  co.  Line., 
sold  the  estate  including  mansion,  cottages,  park,  woods,  and 
farms  at  Southorpe,  comprising  about  1300  acres,  in  Feb. 
1891,  to  Mr.  Griffith  Dearden,  who  had  for  some  years  been 
resident  at  the  Hall,  Witham-on-the-Hill,  co.  Line.  In  my  next 
paper  I shall  treat  of  the  Whitston  family  of  Barnack,  &c.,  allied 
to  the  Brownes. 

Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  who  purchased  the  Walcot  estate,  was, 
as  I conceive,  the  4th  Baronet,  of  Whitby,  co.  York  ; he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1665,  and  it  expired  at  his  death,  9 Jan. 
1688  ; he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Tangier  by  Charles  II. ; 
he  married,  in  Feb.  1666,  Lady  Anne  Compton,  eldest  daughter 
of  Spencer,  2nd  Earl  of  Northampton.  An  ancestor.  Sir 
Richard  Cholmley  (eldest  son,  by  his  second  marriage,  of 
Sir  Richard  Cholmley,  of  Whitby,  Kt.),  of  Gromont,  was  a 
Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  King,  and  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Lyme  Regis  in  1644  ; he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John, 
first  Baron  Poulett,  of  Hinton  S.  George,  and  relict  of  Dennis 

* The  Barnack  register  supplies  the  dates  of  baptism  of  two  of  his 
children: — Susannah,  24  Jan.  1704-5 ; and  Alice,  27  March  1708.  Both 
were  baptized  privately  at  Southorpe.  Their  mother,  in  the  second  entry, 
is  described  as  “ the  Right  Honble  Elizabeth  Lady  Gruyn.” 
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Rolle,  of  Brickton,  co.  Devon,  Esq.  Bridges  quotes  a deed, 
dated  13  May  14  Car.  2.,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 

Whereas  several  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Lady  Ann  Poulett  and  Elizabeth 
Browne,  out  of  a pious  disposition  have  given  the  sum  of  £110  to  be 
employed  as  a stock  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  inhabitants  within  the 
parish  of  Barnack,  therefore  the  Right  Honourable  John  Lord  Poulett, 
of  Hinton  St.  George  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  the  Lady  Ann,  his 
wife,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Sir  Tho.  Browne,  late  of  Walcot, 
Bart.,  and  Elizabeth  Browne,  another  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of 
Sir  Thos.  Browne,  do  grant  unto  Bernard  Walcot  of  Walcot,  esq., 
and  other  feoffees,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £110,  a messuage,  wdth 
two  closes  thereto  adjoining,  20a.  3r.  of  land,  la.  of  meadow,  and  la.  of 
furze  ground. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

325.— Thorney  Volunteer  Infantry,  1803—1805  (100). — 

The  following  is  the  Muster  KoU  of  the  above  Corps.  It  is  dated 
6th  Oct.,  1803  ; but  a few  names  are  of  those  who  joined  later ; 
and  the  dates  of  some  later  promotions,  &c.,  are  also  given. 

S.  Egar. 

Right  Company. — Captain  Commandant ; John  Wing,  Esq.  (Lieut.  Col., 
Aug.  1804).  Lieutenant ; Mr.  William  James  Smith  (Capt.,  Aug.  1804). 
Ensigns;  Mr.  Benjamin  Holdich  (Lieut.,  Aug.  1804),  Thomas  Girdlestone 
(vice  Holdich).  Serjeant  Major ; George  Wilson.  Serjeants  ; Joseph 
Buckworth,  Thomas  Morris,  William  PerMns.  Corporals  ; Joseph  Stubbs, 
Edward  Barron,  Joseph  Binder.  Drums  ; John  Scotney,  James  Manyard, 
(and  afterwards)  William  Cave.  Privates  ; James  Armstrong  (Left  Dec. 
18,  1803),  Robert  Abbot,  John  Burgess,  John  Bailey,  William  Brown, 
John  Brown,  John  Beebe,  Samuel  Cowley,  Thomas  Cooke  (Left  y®  Country, 
Dec.  6,  1803),  James  Day,  John  Dogget,  Samuel  Egar,  Thomas  Forster, 
Thomas  Fall,  Thomas  Gee,  J ohn  Gibson,  Abraham  Garratt,  Robert  Godfrey, 
Thomas  Goddard,  John  Harrison,  Isaac  Hare,  Robert  Harker,  Richard 
Hammerton,  John  Hum,  Joseph  Hales,  John  Holliday,  Edward  Ingram, 
Daniel  Leahair,  Henry  Malshire,  David  Marshall,  John  Palmer,  John 
Palmer,  Junr.,  William  Perkins,  John  Pask,  James  Penruddock.  William 
Popple,  Stephen  Robinson  (resigned  Jan.  1805),  William  Ridlington, 
William  Reedshaw,  Matthew  Small,  William  Scott,  William  Savage  (ill, 
resigned  Jan.  1805),  Allen  Sly,  John  Sisson,  Robert  Sisson,  Moses  Sisson, 
William  Sharman,  William  Sutton  (Died  Feb.  10,  1805),  Joseph  Sutton, 
William  Scandling,  Robert  Sharp,  John  Saunders,  Thomas  Thompson, 
Edward  Thompson  (retired  Nov.  3,  1803),  Abraham  Vernoy  (resigned 
Jan.  1805),  John  Vamplew,  John  Whitfield,  Thomas  Warner,  James  Whittam, 
William  Warren,  William  Watson,  Matthew  Whitfield. 

Left  Company. — Captain ; Mr.  Isaac  Pears  (Ensign,  Aug.  9,  1804). 
Lieutenant ; Mr.  John  Maxwell  (retired  in  favour  of  W.  Crane).  Ensigns ; 
Mr.  W.  Crane  (Captain  Aug.  9,  1804),  W.  Clapham  (Ensign,  July  5,  1804  ; 
Lieutenant,  Aug.  9,  1804).  Serjeants ; George  Tabor,  Thomas  Balderson, 
Daniel  Goodwin.  Corporals ; John  Bradshaw,  William  Dodman,  William 
Duddington,  John  Womack  (Oct.  1804).  Drums ; William  Cave,  (and 
afterwards)  Abraham  Browning,  James  Manyard.  Privates ; Jeffry  Alcock, 
John  Alderman,  John  Allen,  James  Aveling,  Benjamin  Ashling,  Charles 
Ashling,  John  Beard,  James  Barton,  William  Barnett,  William  Bates, 
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Samuel  Bellamy,  Benjamin  Barditt  (joined  March  1804,  resigned  June 
1804),  William  Canham,  Charles  Cooke,  John  Charity,  James  Chambers 
(resigned  Jan.  1806),  John  Dennison,  William  Cook  (resigned  June  3, 
1804),  William  Fall,  John  Frear,  Thomas  Fowler,  Wh’ee  (Whittlesey), 
Thomas  Fowler  (resigned  Jan.  7,  1806),  William  Green,  Henry 

Green,  William  Grice,  James  Gibson,  Arthur  Garratt  (resigned  Dec. 
18,  1804),  Barber  Goddard,  John  Holmes  (Three  Pigeons),  John 

Holmes  (F.  Drove),  John  Hinchman  (dismissed  Dec.  1),  John  Hors- 
pool  (resigned  Jan.  1806),  John  Jordan,  William  Joyce,  Thomas 
King,  William  King,  Joseph  Leopard,  Jon*^  Marshall,  David  Marshall, 
Junr.,  Charles  Marriott,  William  Manyard,  James  Mayes  (resigned  Jan. 
1806),  Thomas  Oldham,  William  Parnell,  Abraham  Provost,  William 
Rhoads,  William  Randall  (lame,  Dec.  6),  John  Royston,  John  Rimall, 
John  Sharman,  Thomas  Stanyon,  Matthew  Squire,  James  Swinten,  Robert 
Scotney,  John  Sawyer,  James  Snelling,  Thomas  Thompson,  Robert  To  well, 
Edward  Wallis,  William  Wilkinson,  John  Womack  (made  Corporal), 
William  Wilson,  Dec.  11^^.  William  Bursnall,  William ' Scott,  John 
Rimall,  John  Turner,  George  Mason,  George  Grigg,  Serjeant  Smith. 
Recruits;  William  Ward,  John  Burton,  Thomas  Quincey,  Robert  Hicks, 
William  Butt,  Thomas  Christian,  Henry  Rimal. 

326 —History  of  Soham  (125,  166,  207,  233,  252).— 

The left  to  Memorie  by  ...  . Thomas  Walker, 

Mr  : of  Artes  in  St.  John’s  Colledge,  Camb.  ye  24  day 

of  June,  1599,  unto  ye  26  day  of  Januarie  A.lJ.  1620,  under 
Mr.  Doct.  Tyndall. 

Upon  Ascention  Day,  beinge  the  first  day  of  May,  A.D.  1600, 
there  was  a great  skarr  (?)  fyer  att  Fordame,  it  begune  about 
tenn  of  the  clock  in  the  aforenoone,  and  consumed  to  the  number 
of  sixteen  houses,  the  wind  standing  partlie  north-east  and  being 
something  rough,  it  caryed  fyer  from  ye  damme  unto  ye  Markett 
street  and  burnt  two  or  three  houses  ther  ; onely  it  pleased  God 
to  spare  Mr.  Cheesewright’s  dwelling-house,  and  all  the  houses 
about  it  were  consumed  : Mr.  Cheesewright’s  house  was  tyled  and 
soe  ye  flame  did  not  kindle  in  it. 

In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1599  about  Eeach  Feaire,  ther  was 
a skarre  fyer  in  Brook-street  in  Sohame,  and  burnt  to  the  number 
of  ...  . houses  and  was  quenched. 

In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1601,  and  uppon  ye  14  day  of  May, 
beinge  thursday,  there  was  great  thundringe  and  lightninge  and  ye 
fyer  descendinge  from  heaven  kindled  in  a white-thorne-bush 
growing  neere  to  a mudd-wall  in  Brook-street  westward  from 
Thomas  Wake  his  house,  it  burned  and  consumed  ye  bush  and 
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tooke  into  ye  wall  about  on  yeard  (one  yard)  then  by  milke 
brought  in  tyme  it  was  quenched  and  it  did  noe  more  hurt. 

In  ye  yeare  1599,  . . on  ye  day  before  Christamas  Even  at 
night  about  8 a clocke,  was  a mervelous  great  wind,  ye  like  in  ye 
night  hath  not  been  heard  of.  On  Christmas  Even  1601  about 
on  of  ye  clocke  in  ye  afternoone  ther  was  a great  earthquake, 
two  or  three  tymes  it  quaked  but  ther  was  noe  hurt  done  ; and  it 
was  a verie  fair  sunneshine,  but  somethinge  windy. 

DISORDERS  AMENDED. 

They  people  did  claime  as  a costome,  yt  any  man  yt  would  be 
maryed  to  any  woman,  would  come  to  ye  Clearke,  and  have  his 
bannes  of  matrimonie  to  be  written,  and  ye  minister  must  publish 
them  and  some  tymes  ye  woman  did  not  know  soe  much  but  was 
unwillinge  and  forebad  ye  bannes  ; therefore  I would  not  aske 
any,  nor  suffer  any  bannes  to  be  made,  unlesse  first  both  ye  parties 
yt  would  marye  came  to  signify  ther  mutuall  assent  and  content 
before  the  Minister. 

The  Minister  when  he  had  maryed  the  parties  in  ye  body  of  ye 
Church,  would  suffer  ye  marryed  couples  to  kneel  in  ye  Midd 
Alley,  and  ye  Minister  would  stay  still  in  his  seat,  but  according 
to  ye  order  in  ye  booke  of  comon  prayer,  I went  before  to  ye 
comunion  table  and  caused  ye  maryed  couples  to  follow  and  kneel 
on  ye  south  side  of  ye  table. 

They  people  did  use  it  as  a custome  both  yonge  men  and  old, 
to  have  their  hattes  on  their  heads  when  ye  Minister  was  at  Divine 
prayer  and  singinge  of  Psalmes,  I thought  it  unseemly  and 
unreverent,  and  against  ye  52  Injunction,  yet  to  bee  more  certaine, 
I sent  to  ye  court,  to  knowe  ther  judgment  and  this  was  returned 
that  all  men  yonge  and  old,  yt  did  not  uncover  ther  heads  at 
singinge  of  psalmes  should  be  presented  to  ye  Court ; by  gentle 
exhortations  and  some  reprehensions,  this  fault  was  amended,  and 
yet  no  man  punished. 

and  women  did  neglect  ye  receiving  of  ye  holy  Com- 
munion thrice  a yeare,  as  it  is  comanded  by  ye  booke  of  comon 
prayer,  and  though  ye  did  not  receive  it  at  all  ye  were  never 
admonished,  nor  punished  for  they  thought  they  did  not  amisse  ; 
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therefore  after  exhortation  and  monishon,  ye  offenders  were 
presented,  and  after  all  came  verie  orderlie. 

Many  (?)  would  be  soe  disordered  yt  ye  would  come  clattringe 
on  pattins  into  ye  Church  to  ye  great  hindrance  of  Divine  prayer 
and  hurt  of  pavement,  and  would  stand  on  ther  costome,  but 
after  due  admonicon,  and  onely  on  presented  yt  did  offend  both 
in  action  and  ill  speeches,  all  men  and  women  did  forbeare. 

The  minister’s  seat  was  placed  in  the  middest  of  ye  midd  alley, 
when  he  spake  either  way  thouse  behind  could  not  heare  ; there- 
fore Mr.  Archdeacon  in  his  visitacon  did  appoint  it  to  be  placed 
next  to  ye  hyest  pillar  on  ye  North  sid  of  ye  Church ; wh  was 
done  1601,  about  Michaelmas  : ye  women  thought  themselves  too 
farr  off  from  hearing,  therefore  ye  Churchwardens  made  boards  of 
either  side  of  ye  alley  and  there  placed  all  ye  mayde  servants  : ye 
welthiest  men’s  daughters  were  placed  on  ye  north  side  of  ye 
Church,  because  there  parents  were  laid  in  great  charges  to  repair 
ye  Church,  then  ye  little  short  forme  under  ye  pulpitt  was 
replenished  to  anncient  men,  and  ye  two  next  formes  belowe  were 
appointed  for  ye  best  men’s  wives  in  ye  parish,  this  was  done  on 
Trinitie  Sunday,  1602. 

1601,  because  we  could  not  keepe  ye  clocke  in  good  order,  but 
it  would  stand,  and  cause  ye  preacher  to  stay  longer  to  heare 
(xi.?)  a clocke  strike,  therefore  yt  ye  all  might  see  ye  tyme  pass 
away  ther  was  ye  iron  sett  on  ye  pulpit  and  an  houre  glass  in  it 
at  ye  charges  of  ye  parishe.  In  ye  yeare  after,  1602,  Umphrey 
Tindall,  Doct.  of  Divinitie,  Deane  of  Ely,  and  Yicar  of  Sohme, 
paid  for  ye  charges  of  hanginge  of  ye  little  bell  in  ye  clocke  house 
yt  it  might  be  heard  verie  well  through  ye  Church. 

In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1601,  ye  Church  of  Sohame  was  in 
great  decay,  ye  south  He  was  like  to  fall,  ye  glasse  was  taken 
downe,  and  matts  were  hanged  in  steed  thereof  to  keep  out  ye 
cold  wether  in  winter,  all  ye  windows  were  open  yt  ther  was  such 
store  of  doves,  pigeons,  jackdaws,  owles  and  other  birdes  kept  in 
ye  church  yt  it  was  as  filthie  as  a piggion  house  : all  ye  sparres  (?) 
on  ye  roufife  of  ye  Church  were  rotten  at  ye  foot  next  ye  wall. 
Severall  tymes  when  we  were  at  prayer,  stonnes  fell  downe  from 
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ye  topp  of  ye  church  and  walls  (as  summons  to  them  of  greater 
danger  if  it  were  not  amended)  yet  for  all  this  the  parishioners 
could  not  agree  to  amend  it,  insomuch  yt  ye  minister  was  inhibited 
to  read  prayers  on  ye  Sunday  ....  Michaell  Day,  then  ye 
parishioners  yt  had  any  reverence  and  love  to  ye  house  of  god 
took  order  to  make  rates,  and  by  ye  Churchwardens  was  repaired 
in  one  (?)  decent  manner  ye  yeare  next  following. 

There  was  a rate  made  for  ye  reparations  of  ye  Church 

by  ye  counsaile  of  Robert  Pechie,  gent.,  and Wilkin 

for  to  arbitrament  but  they  would  prove  it  by  law,  ye 

Churchwardens  were  compelled  to  begi Readman  beinge 

Chancellor,  Mr.  Seman  one  procter,  Mr.  Bull  the  procter 

continued  ther  almost yeares  ; then  all  paid  but  two,  Mr. 

Wilkin  and  Mr.  Pechie.  Mr.  Wilkin  was  excommunicated 

a writt  came  downe  to  ye  sherife,  and  a warrante  (?)  sent  out  to 

apprehend  him,  then  we  made [to  end  ye  ?]  . . . . Robert 

Pechie  was  condemned  in then  he  did  appeale  to  the  Court 

of  Arches,  and  in he  was  cast  ther  and  condemned  in 

Mr.  Doct.  Dune,  (?)  judge  of  ye  Court,  and  Mr.  Doct.  Cou 

Counsailor,  before  ye  tyme  came  yt  Robert  Pechie  could 

by  law  to  pay  it,  he  dyed,  and  was  (sorrey  ever  he  ?)  begane  this 
suit,  confessinge  yt  it  cost  him  an  hundred  markes  besides  this 
xiiii  . , . ; Widdow  Pechie  would  not  pay  this  sume  therefore  ther 
came  (one  citacon  ?)  from  London  and  an  other  from  Norwich 
either  to  pay  ye  sum  or  appeare  at  ye  Courtes. 

In  ye  18  injunction  we  are  commanded  to  retaine  ye  perambula- 
tion of  ye  circuits  of  parishes  ; this  was  neglected,  and  verie  few 

could  shew  ye  minister  ye  accustomed  way should  walke, 

therefore  I thought  it  good  for  posteritie  to  sett  downe  that  way 
I heard  of  ye  most  anncient  men  and  went  myself  w^.  many 
parishioners. 

In  ye  yeare  1601  we  went  through  Sand-Street  directlie  to  ye 
forthermost  windmill,  (?)  we  turned  at  ye  tyth-acre-meare  on  ye 
right  hand  and  so  alonge  by  ye  redd  (seike  ?)  to  Wiken  hedge  a 
little  south  (from  ye  lane  ?)  and  soe  home  away  by  Mr,  Thornton’s, 
this  was  (2  daies  in  on  ?)  The  day  next  after  we  turned  at  ye 
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North-Church  ...  on  ye  lefte  hand  and  went  into  Berrie  Croftes 
to  Forromes  ashen  tree,  then  we  turned  on  ye  left  hand  to  ye 
(Mere  sid  ?)  by  Pitche  his  house,  then  we  turned  on  ye  right  hand 
through  long-meare  lane  to  hearnes  crofte,  then  about  Birch  .... 
field  to  ye  great  coat,  so  to  Ma  . . . . Close  and  to  Darbies  coat, 
into  Bancroft  to  Randall’s  house,  and  then  to  ye  ashen  tree  in  ^ 
Hall-street  and  soe  home. 

The  yeare  next  after  b . . . 1602,  we  went  the  first  day  out  at 
Sand-street,  townsend,  (and  turned  ?)  a little  short  of  ye  two  wind- 
mills on  ye  left  hand  by  William  Johnson’s  house  into  Brooke 
Street,  then  up  a little  lane  to  Greene-how  to  Clipsall  hedge,  and 
through  ye  hedges  and  so  as  our  tythes  goe  (?)  to  ye  tythe 
acre  (fetchinge  ?)  it  in,  then  coming  to  ye  tythe  acre  meare 
on  ye  west  sid  of  (ye  way  ?)  downe  the  meare  to  Noeditch 
hedge,  so  home  by  Mr.  Thornton’s  house  : we  went  ye  peramb. 
for  two  daies  in  on.  The  day  after  to  Forromes  tree  and  to  ye 
Mare  sid  as  before  then  to  ye  Coates  (and  to  take  away  all 
controuersie  we  went  round  about  Barway  chappell)  then  back 
agen  to  ye  Coates,  then  straight  over  Clay  meare  to  ye  crosse  in 
R . . . field  lane,  then  we  came  to  ye  Elme  or  Ashe  tree  in  Hall- 
street,  and  so  directlie  home  to  ye  Church  : this  day  was  ye 
greatest  number  yt  was  seene  in  any  man’s  remembrance  : it  was 
supposed  yt  their  was  six  or  seven  hundred  people  went  and  80 
men  that  could  and  did  singe. 

In  ye  year  1601  there  was  a new  brigge  made  over  ye  dame  by 

Mr.  Thornton’s,  by  well  disposed  people,  ye  brigge  cost 

and  all  ye  parishioners  would  but  (give vi  . . . ?)  yet 

ther  it  is,  and  Mr.  Thornton  cannot  claime  it  as  his  owne,  but  (?) 
comon  to  ye  towne. 

I knowe  this  to  be  true,  and  testify  it  on  myne  own  knowledge, 

Thomas  Walker,  Curate,  Sohme. 

The  above  information  is  obtained  from  the  oldest  of  the 
Parish  Registers.  Many  of  the  words  in  the  manuscript  are, 
unfortunately,  illegible,  but  sufficient  has  been  deciphered,  in 
most  instances,  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  various  entries. 

J.  R.  Olorenshaw. 
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327.— The  Bounds  of  Peterborough  old  Parish,  and  of  Borough 
Great  Fen.— The  manuscript  from  which  the  following  is  taken 
has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  a gentleman  to  whom  it  was 
given  many  years  ago.  The  donor  was  not  officially  connected 
with  the  parish ; but  the  parish  authorities  should  not  have 
allowed  the  document  to  be  alienated.  The  Vicar  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist’s,  has  now  the  original  document,  to  whom,  as  the  proper 
custodian,  it  has  been  restored. 

THE  BOUNDS  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  Petbeboeough 
and  of  Borongh  Great  fEenn  as  they  were  perambulated  on  Monday  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  Rogation  week  being  28th,  29th,  & 30th,  of  May  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1763. 

After  morning  prayer  in  the  Parish  Church  the  first  day,  the  Peram- 
bulation begins  with  Prayers  for  the  ffruits  of  the  Earth  upon  the  middle 
pier  of  Peterborough  bridge  and  a Psalm. 

Then  take  Boat  at  the  Bridge  and  go  up  the  middle  of  the  River  about 
three  Miles,  ’till  you  come  near  to  Gunworth  old  Ferry  house ; there’s  a 
cross ; then  go  up  the  two  clay-fiS.eld  Closes  there  are  two  crosses ; Say 
Prayers  and  sing  a Psalm  at  the  second  cross,  which  is  near  two  large 
Oak  trees,  there  the  Perambulators  breakfast ; at  the  upper  end  of  the 
2<i  Clay-ifield  close,  there’s  another  cross,  near  an  Oak  tree.  Then  go 
thro’  highway-close  up  to  Gunworth  ferry  lane,  where  there’s  a cross ; 
then  turn  on  the  right  hand  for  about  a ffurlong,  and  strike  into  the 
lane  at  Gunworth  gate;  a little  on  the  left  hand  is  a cross,  then  go 
into  Dover  sheep  walk.  At  the  entrance  into  which  is  a cross,  and 
at  the  farther  end  another  cross,  by  Castor  cross.  Ours  has  a P, 
Then  cross  Milton  lane  and  go  into  Thieves  hurn-closes  where  there 
are  two  Crosses  in  the  corner  near  the  Gate  leading  into  Thieves  hum 
lane  one  is  Castor’s  the  other  Our’s  and  is  mark’d  with  a p^  but  before  you 
go  to  the  two  last  mentioned  crosses,  go  into  a Close  (which  belongs 
to  Mr,  Lowe  of  Walton)  in  which  there  is  a cross  by  the  Gate  and 
another  at  the  farther  end.  Go  round  the  said  Close  and  then  go  to  the 
above  mentioned  two  Crosses  near  the  Gate  leading  into  Thieves  hum  lane, 
don’t  go  into  the  Lane,  but  turn  to  the  right  to  another  corner  of  the 
same  Thieves  hum  Close  where  there’s  another  Cross,  near  a pond  ; Then 
turn  to  the  left  into  Westwood  Spiney  wh.  runs  in  this  shape  P'  in 
which  there’s  a cross  cut  on  the  stem  of  an  Oak  tree.  At  the  end  of  the 
Spiney  enter  in  at  a Gate  into  the  old  warren  ground,  in  the  corner  on  the 
left  is  a cross,  then  go  through  two  of  the  Brackham’s  Closes,  in  the 
second  Close  is  a cross  near  a pond  just  as  you  enter  into  it ; At  the  end 
of  the  second  ground  go  out  into  Walton  flBleld,  there  are  two  Crosses, 
one  is  Walton  cross,  the  other  Ours  and  is  mark’d  with  a p.  Then  go 
streight  up  a balk  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a cross  ; then  turn  a Little 
on  the  right  and  there’s  another  cross ; then  turn  on  the  left  and  go 
straight  forward  for  a little  way,  then  turn  a land’s  breadth  on  the  left ; 
then  go  up  another  balk  to  Stamford  road,  there  are  two  crosses  one  on 
each  side  of  the  road ; Prayers  there  and  Psalm  ; then  go  up  a balk  a little 
way,  there’s  a cross,  then  turn  on  the  right  hand  a very  little  way  (about  8 
yards)  then  up  another  balk,  and  turn  a very  little  on  the  right,  then 
straight  to  Walton  road,  where  there’s  two  crosses,  then  turn  upon  the 
right  along  the  road  to  Walton- willows,  where  there’s  a cross ; then  take 
in  two  lands,  which  M^  Ash  has  inclosed  where  there’s  a cross,  and  one  at 
the  farther  end  in  the  common  flS.eld  ; then  go  to  Hony-hill,  where 
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in  the  Lane  close  by  the  gate,  'there’s  a cross ; There  say  Prayers  and  sing 
a psalm,  after  which  there’s  refreshment  for  the  perambulators.  Here 
ends  the  first  day’s  perambulation. 

The  2^.  Day. 

fErom  Hony-hill  go  thro’  a Close  called  Home-close  to  a Meer  stone  with 
this  Inscription  on  it  Peteeboeough  town  Land,  at  a little  distance  a 
cross,  from  thence  to  the  Waits  where  there  are  two  crosses ; then  along  the 
Waits  In  at  a Gate  into  Paston  ridings,  where  near  a small  pond  there  are 
two  crosses  (both  belonging  to  Peterborough)  at  a little  distance  from  each 
other  Prayers  there  and  a Psalm,  ffrom  thence  enter  in  at  a gate  into  Mr. 
Ashes  Inclosures  (being  formerly  part  of  the  Waits)  at  the  entrance  into 
the  4th  Enclosure  there’s  a cross  on  the  left  near  the  Gate  and  another 
cross  in  a corner  on  the  left  and  in  the  same  close  another  cross  close  by 
the  Gate ; don’t  go  through  the  Gate,  but  turn  on  the  right  along  the  hedge 
and  go  straight  into  the  next  up  to  a pond;  when  at  the  pond  turn 
to  the  left,  in  the  corner  a cross,  (this  Close  belongs  to  the  Eectory  of 
Paston)  which  you  must  perambulate  and  it  leads  you  upon  the  Waits 
again,  where  there’s  a cross  near  the  Pinfold ; Then  go  to  clay-lane 
where  there’s  a cross  on  the  farther  side  close  by  the  Rails ; Then  cross  the 
lane  and  go  along  the  hedge  side  ’till  you  come  to  the  corner  of  the 
Waits,  where  on  the  left  is  a cross ; Then  enter  the  close  at  the  Gate, 
in  the  corner  there’s  a cross  under  an  Oak,  go  round  the  close,  at  y^  going 
out  another  cross  near  a pond ; Then  go  into  another  close  leading 
to  Woodfield  lane,  where  there’s  a cross  near  a great  pond;  go  down 
Woodfield  lane,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a cross  ; then  turn  on  the  left  to 
Edgerly  gate,  where  there’s  a cross ; Prayers  and  a Psalm  and  a Breakfast 
for  the  Perambulators. 

Then  go  thro’  the  two  Lincoln’s  hum  closes  and  three  other  closes, 
leaving  Eyefield  on  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  the  4*^  close  there's  a cross 
and  at  the  corner  of  the  5^^  close  another  cross,  then  go  straight  to 
Eyeberry  Gate,  where  there’s  a cross ; then  enter  Oxney  grounds  by  a 
Spiney,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a cross,  then  come  in  at  a corner  of  the 
of  Oxney  (there  are  in  all  three  grounds  called  the  3'^®  of  Oxney)  in 
each  of  which  is  a cross,  then  come  to  the  Slip©  at  the  end  of  Allerton- 
gull  where  there’s  a cross.  Prayers  there  and  a psalm : Go  along  the  Slipe 
till  you  come  at  the  other  end,  where  there’s  another  cross,  then  enter  fflag 
ffenn  which  you  must  perambulate  by  Story’s  barr,  and  from  thence  round 
the  Common  to  the  Lowe,  which  you  must  go  round  leaving  out  the 
Minster  and  the  Prebend’s  Closes  on  the  left,  and  so  come  up  to  the  Vine- 
yard, so  thro’  Bevile’s  garden  (a  small  part  of  it  belonging  to  the  Vine- 
yard estate)  and  from  thence  keeping  Toothill  on  the  left  come  to 
Swanspool.  All  the  houses  on  the  left  from  Swanspool  to  the  corner  of 
the  broad  causeway  and  likewise  all  the  Houses  on  the  left  all  along  the 
broad  causeway  to  the  Minster  gate  and  so  down  bridgestreet  to  The 
Bridge  are  in  the  Parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  tho’  by  reason  of  the 
closeness  of  the  Buildings  and  narrowness  of  the  backsides,  they  cannot  be 
perambulated  when  you  get  to  the  broad  part  of  bridge-street  to 
Delarue’s  house  (now  occupied  by  John  Pope  and  known  by  the  Sign 
of  the  Golden  Lyon)  the  little  Rivulet  that  runs  under  the  Stable 
and  so  thro’  Mr.  Delarue’s  tan  Yard  and  so  into  the  River  divides  the 
Parish  from  the  Minster.  When  you  come  to  the  Bridge  end  with  Prayers 
and  a Psalm. 

Here  ends  the  Perambulation  of  the  Bounds  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John 
Baptist  in  Peterborough. 

The  Bounds  of  Boeough  Geeat  fpen.  as  they  were  perambulated 
on  Wednesday  the  30^^  of  May  1?63. 

The  perambulation  begins  at  a cross  near  the  way-post  by  Clay- 
lane  from  thence  go  straight  on  by  the  hedge  on  the  left  hand  untill  you 
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come  to  the  entring  of  Paston  ridings  where  there’s  a Cross,  which 
is  mark’d  with  a P (as  is  also  the  following  cross)  and  then  go  as  the 
P points  and  turn  by  the  corner  of  the  enclosures  ’till  you  come 
to  the  end  of  Brick-kiln  lane  where  there’s  a cross,  go  on  as  the  P 
points,  ’till  you  come  to  Gunthorpe  Lane  where  there’s  a cross,  then  go  on 
as  the  P points  to  Cuckold’s  Hole  and  Werrington  Ends  where  there’s  a 
Cross.  Turn  as  the  P points  by  the  hedge  on  the  left  hand  ’till  you 
come  to  the  Drain  parting  the  ffen  side  and  Werrington  Inhams  where 
there’s  another  cross  with  a p pointing  over  the  Drain,  ffrom  thence  go  on 
whilst  you  come  to  a cross  opposite  fiEolly  Bank  leading  to  Peakirk- 
moor  (the  P pointing  that  way)  where  there’s  a cross  between  the 
Sheep  pens  and  Milking  Nook  Tunnel  with  a p pointing  forwards  to 
PeaMrk  Gate  where  there’s  another  cross  with  a P leading  to  Waldroom- 
hall  and  from  the  Hall  go  down  the  riverside  on  the  wash  opposite  the 
Hall  ’till  you  come  to  a cross  by  the  gate  in  fEoreman’s  drove  with  a p 
pointing  thereto  which  you  must  go  through  leading  to  Alderman’s  drove, 
and  before  you  come  there  you  will  find  a cross  upon  the  Sluice 
with  a P pointing  that  way  then  you  go  through  Bonner’s  Gate  & 
yard  where  you’ll  find  a cross  with  a P pointing  towards  the  Mill 
and  also  a cross  at  the  Mill  then  go  round  the  400  acres  (at  the 
bottom  there’s  a stone  cross)  and  then  go  upon  the  Slipe  on  the 
left  hand  corner  is  another  cross  Opposite  to  the  other  across  the 
Drain,  Then  go  by  the  hedge  towards  Singlesole  as  the  p points  and 
go  all  round  by  M^.  Brecknocks  till  you  come  to  the  begining  of  Eye 
green  & so  forwards  to  a cross  in  the  ffen  in  a corner  in  Bull’s  piece  on  the 
left  hand  when  you  are  out  of  Eye  the  P pointing  directly  forwards,  where 
about  a fiEurlong  or  two  further  is  another  at  the  corner  of  Woolffenhills 
& near  the  Great  Sheep  Pens  the  P pointing  to  the  last  cross  of  all  & to  the 
way  post  by  Clay  lane  where  the  perambulation  begun. 

A memorandum  in  a later  hand  records  that  the  parish  bounds 
were  perambulated,  28  & 29  May,  1772,  J.  Image  being  Vicar, 
and  Messrs.  Muggleston,  Stevens,  and  Elgar,  Churchwardens  ; 
and  that  Borough  Fen  bounds  were  perambulated  three  years  later, 
31  May,  1775  : while  in  12,  13,  & 14,  May,  1779,  the  bounds  of 
both  were  perambulated,  by  the  Vicar,  Messrs.  Bull,  Thomas 
Squire,  and  Laxton,  Churchwardens. 

The  following  were  the  prayers  used  at  the  various  stopping- 
places  : — 

Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  of  his  great  Goodness  to 
bless  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  and  to  make  it  bring  forth  plentifully  for  the 
Service  and  use  of  Men,  let  us  therefore  give  hearty  thanks  unto  him 
and  say : 

Praise  the  Lord,  O my  Soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  praise  his 
holy  Name. 

Praise  the  Lord,  0 my  Soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  Benefits. 

Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sin,  and  healeth  all  thine  Infirmities. 

Who  saveth  thy  Life  from  Destruction,  and  crowneth  thee  with  Mercy 
and  loving  Kindness. 

Thou  waterest  the  hills  from  above,  the  Earth  is  filled  with  the  Fruit  of 
thy  Works. 

Thou  bringest  forth  grass  for  the  Cattle,  and  green  herb  for  the  service 
of  Men. 
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Thou  bringest  forth  food  out  of  the  Earth,  and  wine  that  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  Man,  and  Oil  to  make  him  a chearful  Countenance,  and  bread 
to  strengthen  Man’s  heart. 

O Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all,  the  Earth  is  full  of  thy  Eiches. 

O praise  the  Lord  all  ye  his  host,  ye  Servants  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure. 

O speak  Good  of  the  Lord  all  ye  works  of  his  ; praise  thou  the  Lord,  O 
my  Soul,  praise  the  Lord. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  &c. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning  &c. 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father  See. 

0 God,  heavenly  Father,  who  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  promised  to 
all  them  that  seek  thy  Kingdom  and  the  righteousness  thereof  all  things 
necessary  to  their  bodily  sustenance,  send  us,  we  beseech  thee,  such 
seasonable  weather  as  may  preserve  to  our  use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,  so  as  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them.  We  acknowledge,  0 Lord, 
that  it  is  from  thy  gift  that  the  rain  and  the  dews  do  fall,  the  beasts  are 
fruitfull,  and  fishes  do  multiply,  and  though  for  our  manifold  sins  and 
iniquities  we  have  worthily  deserved  scarcity  and  dearth,  and  have  justly 
exposed  ourselves  to  be  punished  with  great  Sickness,  and  Mortality,  both 
in  our  selves  and  Cattle,  and  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  our 
Enemies,  yet  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son,  and  upon  our  true  Eepentance 
send  us  we  beseech  thee  plenty  and  healthfull  seasons,  together  with 
Peace,  Unity  and  Concord.  Increase  the  fruits  of  the  Earth  by  thy 
heavenly  benediction,  and  grant  that  we,  receiving  thy  bountifull  Liber- 
ality, may  use  the  same  to  thy  honour  and  glory,  the  relief  of  those  that 
are  needy,  and  to  our  own  Comfort,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

O Almighty  God,  who  in  thy  wrath  didst  send  thy  plagues  upon  the  land 
of  Egypt  and  its  Inhabitants,  and  didst  slay  by  a most  grievous  murrain 
all  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  be  mercifull,  we  humbly  beseech  thee 
to  the  sinfull  people  of  this  land,  who  have  so  many  ways  provoked  thy 
wrath  and  indignation,  that  we  have  but  too  justly  deserved  thy  Judg- 
ments. Eemember  not.  Lord,  our  Sins  and  Iniquities,  nor  the  Iniquities  of 
our  Forefathers,  but  according  to  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy  think  thou 
upon  us  for  thy  goodness  sake.  Turn  thou  us,  O Lord,  and  so  let  thine 
anger  cease  from  us ; be  favourable,  0 Lord,  be  favourable  to  the  people  of 
this  Land.  Thou  sparest  when  we  deserve  punishment,  and  in  thy  wrath 
thinkest  upon  mercy.  Spare  thy  People,  good  Lord,  spare  them,  and  let 
not  thine  heritage  be  brought  to  confusion.  Hear  us,  O Lord,  for  thy 
mercy  is  great,  and  after  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  look  upon  us 
through  the  merits  and  mediation  of  thy  blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his  Neighbour’s  landmark.  Amen. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  grace,  &c. 

The  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 

Services  for  these  occasions  appear  to  have  been  arranged  by 
the  local  clergy,  and  there  was  never  any  settled  order.  Bishop 
Cosin  wrote  a collect  which  he  suggested  should  be  used  at  such 
times  ; and  one  was  proposed  by  the  Commission  of  1689  ; but 
they  were  apparently  never  in  general  use.  In  the  Injunctions  of 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  1559,  perambulations  of  the  circuits  of  parishes 
were  directed  to  be  made  annually,  and  the  Curate  was  to 
admonish  the  people,  at  certain  convenient  places,  to  give  thanks 
to  God  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of  His  fruits  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  Psalm  ciii.  was  to  be  used,  and  this 
sentence,  “ Cursed  be  he  which  translateth  the  bounds  and  dolles 
of  his  neighbour.”  The  Peterborough  service  seems  to  retain 
some  memory  of  these  Injunctions. 

328.— Fennifers.— In  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of 
Glatton  with  Holme,  1662  and  1664,  the  appointment  is  recorded 
of  officers  bearing  the  name  of  “ Fennifers.”  They  must  have 
had  charge  of  the  fishing  rights,  and  no  doubt  other  duties  con- 
nected with  those  parts  of  Whittlesey  Mere  that  were  within  the 
Manor.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  word  elsewhere. 
Can  any  correspondent  tell  what  were  their  precise  duties  ? 

The  Rolls  are  in  Latin,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  One 
heading  may  be  translated  thus  : — 

Glatton  View  of  frank  pledge  with  Court  Baron  of  John  Cotton  Baronet 
cum  lord  of  the  same  manor  held  at  Glatton  aforesaid  the  twenty- 
Holme  fifth  day  of  November  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
lord  Charles  the  second  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England, 
Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  1662. 

The  passages  to  which  I call  attention  are  the  following  : — 


Quod  WilKeZmus  Robinett  Rich<*r<Zus  Booland  Thomas  Ryme  et  Edv^ir<?us 
Carryer  sunt  piscatore*’  de  Le  Mere  et  debent  sectary  huic  Cmiae  et 
ad  hanc  Curiam  defaltwi  feceiunt  foris/eoit  eorum  quiK&et  mia  xi]** 


Imprimis  it  is  ordered  by  y^  sd  ffennefer  That  all  they  that  have  fishinge 
in  Whitlesmere  That  they  shall  not  drove  nor  take  upp  any  Tewe  before 
Sunn-rise  on  y®  said  Mere  upon  paine  for  every  man  so  offending 
to  forfeit  xl®. 

Jtem  wee  order  that  all  the  other  orders  wee  made  at  the  last  Court 
shall  stand  in  force. 


ffennefer 
de  la  Mere 
vocat 
Whitlesme 


in  toto 


The  above  is  from  the  1662  Roll.  In  1664  we  find 
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fEennifer  Stephanus  Johnson 

de  Mara  Joha?2-?ies  Lea 

Vocat  Bevis  Smith 


Eadulphus  ffaddell 


Whitlesmere  Thomas  Smith 


'EdiVardxxs,  Smith 


Thomas  Kyme 
et 

Richar^^us  Booland 


Jur  Supe?*  ^2bcr(mentum  presentant 


Imprimis  quod.  Edwardus  Cooper  debet  sectary  huic  Cmiae  et  ad  hunc 
diem  defaltwm  fecit  fo*  est  mia  0.  3.  4 Et  quod  Johannes  Parish  et 
Johannus  Squyer  in  consiKe  deliquermi  et  eoium  uterqwe  deliquit  fo 
eomm  uterqwe  est  mia  in  totto  0.  6.  8 

The  contractions  in  the  original  of  the  above  have  been 
expanded,  and  the  letters  added  are  printed  in  Italic.  The  word 
mia  is  an  abbreviation,  but  for  what  word  I do  not  know.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  this  explained ; as  also  to  be  told  the 
meaning  of  Tewe,”  which  fishermen  might  not  take  up  before 
sunrise. 

Among  the  officers  appointed  and  sworn  in  1662  were 
James  Oliver  and  William  Palmer,  Fennifers  of  Glatton,  and 
Rowland  Ryme  and  Christopher  Tompson,  Fennifers  of  Holme. 

In  1664  Antony  Lambert  and  Edward  Booth  were  Fennifers 
of  Grlatton,  and  Thomas  Ryme  and  Robert  Johnson  Fennifers  of 
Holme. 

The  other  business  at  the  Court  was  of  the  ordinary  character  : 
new  tenants  were  admitted  : many  persons  were  fined  for  trans- 
gressing orders,  trespassing,  breaking  assize  of  bread,  digging 
out  of  bounds,  keeping  a “ by-heard,”  committing  nuisances,  and 
the  like  : the  fine  for  not  ringing  pigs  ( non  anulavit  porcos  suos ) 
was  12i.,  and  for  encroaching  on  the  common  (incrochiavit  super 
Gommuniam  cum  les  Rallijs  suis  anglice  his  Rales ) 8d,  One  man 
was  fined  2d.  for  taking  a tenant  ( tenentem,  Anglice  vocatum  an 
Inmate ) into  his  house  : another  was  fined  8d.  for  allowing  his 
pigs  to  rootle  in  the  marsh  (pro  porcis  suis  Marisco  radicantihus ) . 
In  one  case  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  the  exact  offence  was  : 
Henry  Sparks  is  fined  for  committing  a nuisance  with  the  bars,  or 
bolts,  round  his  house  ( nocumentum  fecit  cum  repagulis  circa  domum). 

For  the  loan  of  these  documents  our  readers  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Newman,  of  Stamford.  Ed. 


* That  is,  forfeited,  or,  is  fined. 
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329.— Pen  Provincialisms  (37,  69,  117,  304). — 

Dab. — (1)  A bib,  or  small  pinafore  used  by  a child.  (2)  Clever, 
expert : He  is  what  they  call  a dab  hand  at  it.”  (3)  A 

blow  : “ He  hit  her  such  a dab.”  (4)  A small  quantity  of 
anything  : “ Give  me  just  a dab.” 

Dacious. — Audacious,  mischievous. 

Dad,  Dada,  Da. — Father.  This  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It 
is  the  word  by  which  the  children  of  the  ancient  Britons 
designated  their  father.  Modern  Welsh,  Tad.  ‘‘Daddy’s  bairn” 
(Lincolnshire)  is  a child  resembling  his  father  in  many  ways. 

Daddy  Long  Legs. — The  slender  long-legged  crane-fly. 

Damage. — Cost,  expense  : “ What’s  the  damage  ?” 

Dang  it. — A softened  oath  ; used  by  persons  who  draw  a nice 
distinction  in  the  matter  of  swearing. 

Darken  the  Door. — Used  in  the  expression,  “ Never  darken  my 
door  again,”  i,e.,  Never  enter  my  house. 

Dawdles. — A lazy,  idle  fellow. 

Dead  Horse. — To  “ work  off  a dead  horse,”  is,  to  work  off  an 
old  debt,  or  for  wages  already  paid. 

Deary  me. — A term  of  surprise  ; sometimes  of  annoyance. 

Deep. — Cunning,  sly,  cautious  : “ He’s  a deep  fellow.” 

Delph. — A drain  or  watercourse  that  has  been  dug,  or  “ delved,” 
which  empties  itself  into  a larger  drain  or  river.  “Delve,” 
with  its  compounds,  is  a good  old  English  word  (Sax.  delfan, 
to  dig),  and  not  of  later  Dutch  origin,  as  some  imagine.  We 
have  King’s  Delph,'  Whittlesey  Delph,  Canute’s  Delph,  and 
others. 

Diddle. — To  cheat. 

Dtdopper. — The  dobchick,  or  small  diver  (Podice^s  minor). 

Dies,  Dythes. — Cow-dung  tempered  and  prepared  for  burning. 
( Dyth,  A.S.,  dressed,  prepared).  “ The  children  gathered 
shiddocks  to  make  dies  for  winter  fuel.”  Swift  has  a coarse 
reference  to  this  matter  in  one  of  his  poems. 

Dill,  Dilly. — The  call  for  young  ducks.  Also  a verb,  to  soothe  : 
“ It  will  dill  the  pain.” 

Ding. — To  try  to  make  a person  understand  by  persistent  explan- 
ation : “ To  ding  it  into  him.”  Strictly,  to  beat,  to  knock  : 
“ He  was  dinged  on  the  nose.”  Clare  used  “ dinged  ” in  the 
sense  of  taunted,  reproved. 
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Dingle. — Loose,  inattentive  : “ On  the  dingle  ” means  being 
engaged  in  a drunken  debauch. 

Dither. — To  tremble,  shake  with  cold  (Clare). 

Docky. — Luncheon  taken  by  labourers  at  about  ten  o’clock. 

Dog’s  Nose, — A drink  used  in  low  life,  made  of  warm  beer  or 
porter,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  gin. 

Dollup. — A quantity  or  shapeless  lump  of  anything. 

Done  up. — Wearied,  insolvent. 

Douk. — To  hold  the  head  down.  ‘‘  Douking,”  out  of  health. 

Down-pin. — Quite  drunk  ; as  it  were  bowled  over.  From  the 
game  of  skittles  or  nine-pins,  formerly  much  played  in  the  Fens. 
“ Down  in  the  dumps,”  and  “ Down  in  the  mouth,”  are 
equivalent  to  melancholy,  low-spirited. 

Doted. — (1)  Decayed  in  spots.  (2)  Foolish,  simple. 

Dowsing. — To  give  one  a dowsing  is  to  drench  him  with 
water.  So,  a “ dowsing  rain.” 

Dowdy. — An  old-fashioned  and  ill-dressed  woman. 

Drape. — A cow  or  ewe  giving  no  milk,  and  past  breeding  from. 

Draw. — A draw  of  earth  is  the  depth  of  the  full  spade  when 
digging. 

Drop  it. — Leave  off,  desist. 

Drowned. — Flooded.  The  great  flood  in  Littleport  Fen  in  1796 
is  referred  to  as  “ The  great  Drowned.”  Formerly  in  constant 
use.  See  Art.  285,  and  the  accompanying  map. 

Drowned  Rat. — Drenched,  wet  through.  “ He  came  in  like  a 
drowned  rat.” 

Drucken. — To  look  ill  : That  sheep  druckens.  Sir,  I fear  he’ll 

die.”  (King). 

Dry. — (1)  Thirsty.  (2)  Witty,  of  a joke  expressed  with  sly 
humour  and  great  gravity. 

Ducks  and  Drakes. — A game  played  by  throwing  a flat  stone 
over  the  water  so  as  to  make  it  skim  along  the  surface,  touching 
now  and  again. 

“ A duck  and  drake, 

And  a penny  white  cake, 

And  a penny  to  pay  the  baker.”  (^OlA  Rhyme.) 

Dyland. — A fleld  is  said  to  be  “ Rig  (or  Ridge)  and  Dyland  ” 
when  it  has  hollows  cut  to  raise  the  intervening  ridges. 

S.  Egar. 
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330.— Drainage  of  th@  Fens.— Gibbon’s  Ely  Episcopal  Records 
has  an  interesting  list  of  printed  papers  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  Sewers  and  Fen  Drainage,  from  which  we  extract  those  that 
have  special  reference  to  our  district. 

A.  8.  Sewers,  Draining  of  the  Fens,  &c. 

A MS.  volume,  on  paper,  much  dilapidated,  but  apparently  complete, 
containing  much  information  as  to  the  Sewers,  Drains,  Channels,  and 
local  circumstances  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  its  lands,  fens,  &c.,  318pp. 
At  the  end  are  some  loose  papers  endorsed,  “ As  to  the  Draining  of 
the  Fens,”  but  probably  belonging  to  this  book. 

[amongst  items  is  : — ] 

account  of  the  Nen,  Welland,  and  Ouse,  and  other  waters,  and  of  the 
persons  bound  to  cleanse  them,  &c. 

Inquisitions  taken  before  the  Justices  for  the  Drains,  Dykes,  Sewers,  &c. 

temp.  Ed.  3,  Ric.  2,  and  Hen.  6. 

Sewers  orders  made  at  Cambridge,  3 Jac.  1. 

Orders  for  scouring  and  cleansing  the  Great  River  of  Wisbech,  3 Hen.  8, 
and  18  Hen.  8 ; and  “ Gystements  ” of  Dykes,  &c.,  temp.  Eliz.,  with 
the  tenants’  names  and  holdings,  many  hundreds  in  number. 

Sessions  of  Sewers  at  St.  Ives,  38  Eliz.  and  12  Jac.  1. 

A View  of  the  Wayland  River,  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  1602. 
Presentments  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  at  Wisbech,  1617. 

Verdicts  of  Clowes  Crosse  Bank  for  1611,  1612,  1613,  1614. 

Letter  from  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay  as  to  an 
overflow  of  the  Sea,  1613. 

A bundle  of  papers  relating  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  chiefly  temp. 
Eliz.  and  Jac.  1. 

Copy  Orders  of  the  Bedford  Level  Commissioners  1666  and  1678,  and  a 
parcel  of  pamphlets,  accounts,  &c. 

Eau  Brink  Drainage  Accounts,  pamphlets,  &c. 

Haddenham  Level  Accounts,  1739 — 1741. 

„ „ „ 1743—1746. 

Papers  relating  to  Sutton  Wash  Bridge  and  Embankment,  1826. 

Draft  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  empower  Sir  Thos.  Barrington  and  others 
to  drain  certain  Fens  and  low  Grounds.  (No  date.) 

Draft  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  reviving  the  Corporation  of  the  Great 
Level  of  the  Fens.  (Car.  2.) 

Draft  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  Draining  300,000  Acres.  (No  date.) 
Exceptions  offered  by  Matthew  Bishop  of  Ely  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Ely  to  the  Bill  for  draining  the  Great  Level.  (1646.) 

An  Indenture  between  John  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Sir  William  Russell  and 
Sir  Thos.  Crooke,  with  a schedule  annexed  containing  an  account  of 
the  several  Acts,  Decrees,  Orders,  and  Proceedings  of  Sewers  which 
were  sent  up  by  the  Bishop  to  Russell  and  Crooke  for  the  use  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.  (1629.) 

A few  Miscellaneous  Papers. 

A.  11.  Private  Acts  of  Parliament  (Drainage). 

Wisbech  Canal,  1794. 

Bedford  Level,  Eau  Brink,  &c.,  1796. 

Drainage  Act,  1789. 

Haddenham  Level,  1797. 

Bedford  Level,  1800. 

„ „ 1818. 

Wisbech  Drainage  Act,  16  Geo.  3. 


VOL.  II. 
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331. — Earl  Waltheof  (258). — In  William  of  Malmsbury’s 
Gesta  Pontificum^  written  a.d.  1125,  I find  some  notes  which 
seem  appropriate  as  an  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said. 
After  a description  of  the  situation  of  Crowland  (Oroland)  and 
of  the  hermitage  of  G-uthlac  (Gudlac),  the  consecration  of 
Waltheof  (Waldef)  as  a martyr  is  thus  mentioned.  ‘‘Invenerunt 
quoque  nostra  tempora  quern  consecrarent  martirem,  quod 
innocenter  cesum  fama  pronuntient,  quge  utinam  a veritate  non 
dissident.  Waldef  us  is  est,  amplse  prosapim  comes,  filius  Siwardi 
magnificentissimi  Nordhumbranorum  Comitis.  Hie  a Willelmo 
rege  seniore  pro  cujusdam  conjurationis  in  se  factae  susp^’fione 
comprehensus,  diuque  in  vinculis  tentus,  ultimo  capite  spoliatus 
est,  et  apud  Croland  sepultus.” 

Then  it  is  stated  that  the  Normans  believed  him  guilty,  but 
the  English  contended  he  was  innocent.  The  miracles  performed 
at  the  tomb  are  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  latter  opinion.  And 
then  follows  a statement  made  by  the  Prior  to  the  writer  : — 
“ Anglorum  astipulationi  divinitus  assentiri  videtur,  miracula 
multa  et  ea  permaxima  ad  tumbam  illius  ostendens.  Aiunt  enim 
in  catenas  conjectum  cotidiannis  singultibus  perperam  commissa 
diluisse.  Michi  prior  loci  narravit  se  miraculis  commotum  corpus 
nobile  ab  omni  labe  immune  contrectasse,  caput  reliquo  corpori 
compaginatum,  rubra  tan  turn  quasi  linea  signum  cedis  ostentante, 
vidisse.  Quapropter  non  se  dubitare  ilium  in  omni  sermone 
Sanctum  appellare,  in  illius  nomine  orationes  et  benefitia  loci 
petentibus  dare  dicebat.” 

S.  H.  Miller. 

332. — Missing  Manuscripts.— We  often  hear  of  documents 
known  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  some  public  depository,  that 
are  now  no  longer  there.  Historians  have  made  quotations  from 
such  documents,  and  when  modern  students  have  desired  to 
consult  the  originals,  they  have  not  seldom  been  told  that  they 
cannot  be  found.  Occasionally  antiquarians  have  been  allowed 
to  borrow,  so  as  to  consult  at  leisure  in  their  own  houses, 
manuscripts  of  great  interest.  No  one  else  has  enquired  for 
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them ; and  they  have  not  been  missed.  And  so,  when  such 
borrowers  have  died,  and  sundry  papers  have  been  found  among 
their  effects,  of  which  the  members  of  the  family  have  known 
nothing,  it  has  often  happened  that  they  have  not  been  aware 
that  these  papers  have  been  borrowed;  and  at  last  they  have  been 
given  away,  or  sold.  The  Editor  ventures  to  appeal  to  all  into 
whose  possession  such  documents  have  strayed,  to  restore  them  to 
the  proper  depository,  if  it  can  be  ascertained.  In  a previous 
article  (327)  is  a notice  of  a manuscript  that  has  recently  been 
restored  in  this  way.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  the  Editor 
that  he  has  been  instrumental,  in  seven  previous  instances,  in 
securing  the  return  to  their  proper  places  of  papers  that  had  thus 
been  lost.  And  it  would  be  an  important  justification  for  the 
existence  of  such  periodicals  as  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries^  if 
correspondents  would  be  encouraged  to  search  among  the  old 
papers  in  their  keeping,  and  give  back  to  the  proper  custodians 
any  that  have  been  accidentally  detained. 

333. — Woad  (244,  276,  299). — From  the  following  extract, 
taken  from  The  Peterborough  Advertiser  of  30  July,  1892,  it 
appears  that  the  four  places  named  in  Art.  299  are  now  the  only 
places  were  Woad  is  now  grown  : — 

Woad  Geo  wing. — Mr.  Blenkinsopp,  factory  inspector  for  Peterborough, 
notes  that  there  are  now  only  four  woad  farms  and  factories  in  the  entire 
kingdom,  and  these  happen  to  be  all  within  his  district  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  deep  blue  dye  known  as  woad  is  obtained  from  a plant  something  like 
the  lettuce,  which  is  grown  in  the  Lincolnshire  fields,  and  has  a long,  thin 
root.  According  to  Mr.  Blenkinsopp’s  account,  the  leaves,  which  are  the 
only  part  used,  are  taken  to  sheds  and  mashed  by  huge  broad  wheels 
driven  by  power,  resembling  those  used  in  glass  and  cement  works  and 
oilcake  mills.  They  are  thus  reduced  to  pulp,  which  is  made  into  balls 
about  the  size  of  ordinary  turnips.  These  are  placed  in  layers  in  open 
sheds  till  dry  and  hard,  when  they  are  broken  up  with  hammers  and  put 
in  barrels  and  sent  to  the  woollen  factories  in  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere. 
One  of  these  woad  mills  exists  at  Algarkirk,  between  Spalding  and  Boston. 

334. — Hops.— How  lately  have  hops  been  grown  in  this 
district  ? In  1770,  as  we  find  from  the  Annual  Register  for 
the  next  year,  a sum  of  £64  15s.  hd.  was  paid  for  duty  on 
hops  grown  in  Cambridgeshire,  so  that  at  that  time  hops  must 
have  been  cultivated  somewhat  extensively. 


W.  Easbt,  M.D. 
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335. — Whittlesey  Manors.— There  are  three  Manors  at 

Whittlesey,  viz.,  S.  Mary,  S.  Andrew,  and  Ooqnenary.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  last  word  ? Was  it  connected  with  the 
kitchen  ( coquina ) of  Ramsey  Abbey  ? Is  it  known  if  this 
manor  or  any  part  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
Abbey  kitchen  ? J.  S. 

336. — The  Talbot  Inn,  Peterborough,  1725.— In  an  Inventory 
of  the  goods  of  Peter  Ashton  of  this  Inn,  dated  1 Nov.  1725,  we 
find  the  following  curious  list  of  names  belonging  to  the  several 
apartments,  &c.  : — The  Talbot,  the  Chequer,  the  Keys,  the 
Kitchen,  the  Thorney,  the  Scullery,  the  Larder,  the  Ostrey,  the 
Yard,  the  Brewhouse,  the  Wash  House,  the  Hay  Chamber  and 
Corn  Chamber,  the  Garratts  near  the  Corn  Chamber,  the  Green 
Garratt,  the  Garratt  at  the  Stair  head,  Lincolne  Head,  Lincolne, 
Yigo,  the  Boys’  and  Maids’  Garrett,  the  Room  call’d  Spalding, 
the  Nursery,  the  Rub’d  Room,  the  Matted  Room,  the  Room 
call’d  Northampton,  the  Room  call’d  Oundle,  the  Passage,  the 
Room  call’d  London,  the  Room  call’d  Huntingdon,  the  Room 
call’d  Deeping,  the  Room  call’d  Cambridge,  the  Room  call’d 
Oxford,  the  Drying  Garrett,  the  Room  call’d  York,  the  Barr,  the 
Ale  Cellar,  the  Other  Ale  Cellar,  the  Small  Beer  Cellar,  the  Yard, 
the  Wine  Cellar. 

The  linen  and  plate  was  valued  at  £41  9s.  Qd.,  the  plate 
consisting  of  a Tankard,  a silver  Mugg,  one  two-Ear’d  Cup,  10 
silver  Spoons,  and  6 tea  Spoons.  The  hay  in  the  stack  was 
worth  £36  15s,  The  wine  included  18  bottles  of  French  wine, 
18  Red  Port,  9 Canary,  4 Renish,  2 gallons  of  white  wine,  1 
bottle  of  Rack,  2 dozen  of  Cyder. 

Among  the  various  chattels  we  find  : — A galley  balk,  2 pair  of 
Cobb  Irons,  a beef  fork,  a Lazey  back,  2 pigg  plates,  2 under- 
becks, Stroome,  Masher,  Jett,  Colerake,  Scrutore,  a Sad  Coloured 
Bed,  a Yellow  Cheany  bed,  2 Spinning  Wheels,  a Blew  Harrateen 
bed. 

The  last  item  is  ; — Debts  Sperate  and  Desperate,  £5. 

Ed. 


MASONIC  MEMORIAL  STONE  TO  WILLIAM  DE  WARMINGTON 
AT  CROYLAND  ABBEY. 
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337.— Memorial  Slab  at  Orowland  Abbey. — In  Art.  105 
(Yol.  i.,  p.  133)  is  a notice  of  a remarkable  thirteenth  century 
slab  with  a Latin  inscription,  which  was  used  for  a second 
memorial  some  hundred  years  later.  A full  description  is  given, 
and  an  illustration.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  giving  an 
engraving  of  a second  stone  of  similar  character ; but  having  a 
figure,  instead  of  a floriated  cross.  The  Eector  supplied  the 
sketch,  with  a description,  to  the  Archmlogkal  Society's  Journal 
(Yol.  47,  p.  275) ; and  it  is  by  kind  permission  of  the  Rector  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  that  we  are  able  to  present  an 
impression  of  the  block  to  our  readers. 

The  slab  was  found  during  the  recent  works  “ over  the  entrance 
to  the  north  aisle,  or  portion  used  as  the  parish  church  of  Crow- 
land,  and  may  have  been  placed  there  (being  removed  from  its 
original  site)  during  the  repairs  after  the  earthquake  of  25th  May 
1071.”  It  is  Oft.  lin.  in  length,  by  2ft.  5in.  in  breadth.  It  has 
now  been  placed  in  the  belfry. 

The  inscription  round  the  edge  is  in  old  French,  and  reads  as 
follows  : — H-  ICI  : GIST  : MESTRE  : WILLM  : DE  : WERMINGTON  : 
LE  : MASON  : A : LALME  : DE  : KY  ; DEV . . Y : P : SA  : GRACE  : 
DOUNEZ  : ABSOLVCiON.  In  English,  “ Here  lies  Master  William 
of  Warmington  the  Mason  on  the  soul  of  whom  God  of  his  grace 
grant  absolution.”  There  is  a flaw  in  the  stone  after  the  letters 
DEV,  and  the  next  letter  cannot  be  read  ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  it  can  have  been.  But  the  meaning  of  the  whole  is  clear 
enough.  The  mason,  in  the  figure,  is  represented  bearing  a square 
and  pair  of  compasses. 

The  conjectural  date  assigned  to  this  slab,  in  the  article 
above  referred  to,  is  circa  1429.  Unless  there  is  documentary 
evidence  of  the  time  when  William  of  Warmington  lived,  we 
should  say  this  date  is  at  least  60  or  70  years  too  late.  The 
form  of  lettering  is  characteristic  of  the  13th  century,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  was  discontinued  in  favour  of 
black  letter,  though  no  doubt  isolated  examples  can  be  found 
of  later  date  : and  Norman  French  inscriptions  after  1350  are 
very  rare. 
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With  respect  to  the  inscription  on  the  former  slab,  which  is 
given  in  a note  (Yol.  i.,  p.  135)  to  the  description  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Canham,  we  may  mention  that  in  no  account  that  we  have  seen 
of  it  is  there  any  reference  to  its  being  an  example  not  only  of 
alliteration,  but  also  of  punning.  It  should  be  printed  thus,  the 
contractions  being  expanded  : — petre  : preces  : pro  : me  : 
PETRO  : PASTOR  : PIE  : PROME.  That  is  : ‘‘0  Peter,  holy  pastor, 
utter  prayers  for  me  (also  named)  Peter.”  The  first  pro  me 
forms  two  words  ; the  second  prome  is  one  word  only.  Ed. 

338.— The  Limits  of  Kesteven  and  Holland— Disputes  as 
to  the  true  boundary  between  the  parts  of  Kesteven  and  the 
parts  of  Holland  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  on  some 
occasions  developed  into  disturbances  and  riots.  Dugdale,  in  his 
History  of  EwibanTcing  and  Draining^  p.  197,  has  this  passage  : — 

In  this  year  [14  Rich.  II.,  1390-91],  upon  question  betwixt  the 
inhabitants  of  Kesteven  and  Holland,  touching  the  bounds  betwixt  those 
provinces,  there  was  a Commission  granted  by  the  King  to  Robert  de 
Willughby  [and  eight  others]  to  enquire  thereof.  Whereof  a perambula- 
tion was  made,  and  an  inquisition  taken  . . . which  was  exemplified  under 
the  great  seal.  In  pursuance  whereof,  there  were  ten  crosses  erected  in 
several  places,  for  metes  and  divisions  of  them.  But  within  the  space  of 
two  years  following  they  were  all  thrown  down  again,  and  the  stones 
carried  away  by  the  men  of  Kesteven.  Whereupon  a commission  was 
granted,  and  sat  at  Bonington,  on  Thursday  next  after  S.  Matthew’s  day, 
in  17  R.  II.  Thursday,  25  Sep.  1393]  by  Robert  Lord  Willughby,  and 
others,  to  make  enquiry,  and  to  punish  the  offenders  ; sundry  whereof 
VN^ere  therefore  hanged,  some  banished,  and  some  fined  in  great  sums  ; and 
command  given  for  erecting  new  crosses  of  stone,  at  the  charge  of  these 
men  of  Kesteven. 

But  this  commission  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  of  finally 
settling  the  dispute.  On  the  following  page  Dugdale  refers  to 
another  commission  that  was  held  a little  more  than  a hundred 
years  later,  at  the  instance  of  the  Countess  of  Eichmond  and 
Derby.  He  does  not,  however,  give  any  details  of  this  commision 
(except  the  names  of  the  Jurors),  nor  describe  the  boundaries 
which  it  prescribed.  Among  the  archives  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  at  Spalding  is  a certified  copy  of  what  may  be  called 
the  report  of  this  commission.  It  is  a paper  of  singular  interest, 
but  as  it  would  be  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  its  entirety  in  one 
part  of  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries^  we  propose  to  print  it  by 
instalments,  together  with  a translation. 
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The  document  is  thus  endorsed  : — 

A®  Henrici  septimi  16® 

The  Limitts  of  Holland  & Kesteven  tempore  Margaretae  Comitissae 
Richmond  & Darby 

Und^  y®  hand®  of  M’’  Anderson  Maior  of  Boston  & Gannoch 
Justic  ibm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  quarrels  between  the  two  provinces  had  not 
ceased,  and  that  the  Countess,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  had 
obtained  this  new  commission  from  the  King,  her  son.  She 
resided  frequently  at  Colly weston,  and  had  also  a residence  at 
Maxey  Castle.  The  latter  property  had  been  in  the  royal  family 
since  the  time  of  Eleanor  of  Castile.  Both  these  places  are 
mentioned  in  the  document.  The  date  of  the  report  is  8 Sep. 
1500. 

Innotescat  Omnibus  presentibws  et  futuris  Qwod  piissima  et  nobilissima 
princeps  Margareta  Comitissa  Richemond  et  Darby  Mater  charissima 
domini  no5M  domini  regis  Henrici  septimi  dum  magnuwi  pontem  infra 
villam  sancti  Botulphi  restaurare  instituit  et  sub  eodem  Cataractam  sive 
Slusam  redintegrare  sive  edificare  et  constituere  in  utilitatem  omnium 
paludum  et  mariscorum  inter  aquas  de  Welland  et  Wytham  et  totius  patrie 
circumiacentis  de  Kesteven  et  Holland  et  eandem  perpetuo  manuteneri 
voluit  imposterum  et  conservari  sumptib?<s  et  expense  hominuw  de 
Holland  Quia  illi  maxime  utilitatem  exinde  caperent  et  precipue  villata 
de  sancto  Botulpho  predict  ratione  profundioris  portus  per  eandem  futuri 
(ut  speratur)  Et  quia  propter  discordias  ex  malitia  motas  non  liquide 
constat  omnibus  Ubi  limites  mete  bunde  et  diuisiones  inter  p<a^rtes 
predietas  iaceant  vel  posite  sunt  inter  aquas  prddictas  Quia  homines  de 
Kesteven  ex  dedita  opera  ut  metas  predictas  delerent  et  confunderent 
aliquot  Cruces  sanctas  dividentes  partes  predic^as  nuper  subruebant  et 
abstulerwwt  ex  qua  re  satis  intellecta  et  cognita  prefata  nobilissima 
princeps  odio  habens  huiwswo<^i  discordias  et  contentiones  et  iniurias  et 
cupiens  enixe  veritatem  revocari  et  redintegrari  per  Utteras  suas  impetravit  a 
domino  Rege  Commissioner  suam  sub  sigillo  directam  Roberto  domino 
Willowghbie  Thome  domino  Rosse  Thome  domino  fiQtzwater  Georgio 
domino  Hay  stings  Johanni  domino  ffitz  warren  Roberto  Dymocke  militi 
Georgio  Taylboys  militi  Edwardo  Stanley  militi  Reginaldo  Bray  militi  et 
Chrw^offero  Willoughbie  militi  Ut  illi  decern  novem  octo  septem  vel  sex 
eorum  causam  querimonium  et  lites  exinde  ortas  cognoscerent  audirent  et 
imposterum  determinarent  quibuscumqwe  vijs  medijs  et  modis  possent  et 
valerent.  Unde  predic^i  Commissionarij  mandatum  suum  mittunt  virtute 
Commissionis  predicte  Vice  Comiti  Lincolniensi  ut  ad  certum  diem  et 
locum  coram  ipsis  venire  faceret  xxiiijor  probos  et  legates  homines  de 
Balliva  sua  per  quos  rei  veritas  melius  cognosci  poterit  ad  inquirendum  de 
controuersia  predicta  Ad  quern  diem  scilicet  quarto  die  Septembris  Anno 
xvjto  regni  domini  domini  regis  Henrici  vij : predicim*  Vice  Comc5 
Lincolniensis  retornavit  brerc  predictum  et  Commissionarij  predicti 
humiliter  obtemperantes  demine  nobilissime  comitisse  que  apud  Colly- 
weston  illos  convocavit  et  in  mandatis  dedit  et  oravit  ut  causam  banc 
diligenter  caute  et  accurate  agerent  et  tractarent  secundum  veritatem  et 
post  crebras  et  longas  perambulaciones  unacum  Juratoridus  habitas  et 
Postquam  his  cum  Juratoridus  limites  et  bundas  partium  predictarum 
lustrassent  nunc  equites  nunc  pedites  nunc  Cimbis  vecti  primo  ab  aqua  de 
Welland  ad  Wytham  et  deinde  e contra  procedendo  interea  multis 
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evidentijs  et  rotulis  et  Records  coraw  Commissionarijs  et  Juratoribws  hinc 
et  illinc  ostemis  apud  Sessiones  suas  inceptas  apud  Kime  in  domo 
mansionali  predic^i  Georgij  Taylboys  militis  dic^o  quarto  die  Septembris 
anno  xvjto  dic^i  domini  regis  henrici  septimi  (ut  prefertur)  et  finitas 
apud  Maxey  Castle  in  presentia  prefate  nobilissime  Comitisse  quarto  die 
post  videlicet  octavo  die  Septembris  predic^e  receperunt  veredictum 
Juratorwm  in  bee  verba  Viz : Inquisitio  indentata  capta  apud  Maxey  Castle 
in  Comitatu  Northampton  viij®  die  Septembris  Anno  regni  regis  Henrici 
septimi  xvjto  in  presentia  nobilissime  Comitisse  Margarete  Comitisse  Riche- 
mond  et  Darby  corawi  Roberto  domino  Willoughbie  Thoma  demno  Rosse 
Thoma  domino  ffitzWater  Georgio  domino  Hay  stings  Roberto  Dymocke 
milite  Georgio  Taylboys  milite  Edvardo  Stanley  milite  et  Cristoffero 
Willoughbie  milite  per  snoxamentmn  Roberti  Husse  militis  et  socioruw 
suoruTO  qui  in  mandatis  precipue  habent  ut  omni  qua  possent  diligentia 
querant  ubi  antique  rate  et  vere  bunde  mete  diuisiones  et  limites  inter 
Kesteven  et  Holland  sint  vel  esse  debent  inter  aquas  de  Wytham  et 
Welland  et  addita  exinde  quacumqwe  cura  labore  et  inquisicio7ie 
Jurateres  pred?’e^i  dicunt  super  saovamentoxn  Suum  Quod  antique  rate  et 
vere  bunde  mete  et  limites  dividentes  p<zrtes  predictas  sunt  que  sequuntur 
Viz  eundo  ab  aqua  de  Wytham  et  tendendo  ad  aquam  de  Welland  diefe 
mete  bunde  et  limites  incipiunt  in  loco  ubi  aqua  de  Wytham  et  Kyme 
Water  simul  cadunt  et  coniunguntur  et  ab  eodem  loco  ascendendo 
occidentaliter  sicut  Cursus  aque  pre^^icte  vocate  Kyme  Water  currit  et 
tendit  usqwe  ad  locum  ubi  le  ould  Ea  cadit  in  aquari  de  Kyme  et  ab  eodem 
loco  vertendo  australiter  et  ascendendo  per  cursum  dicte  ould  Ea  alias 
Holland  dike  alias  Kime  dike  Quia  diuidet  partes  predietas  usq^^e  ab 
Willobothe  et  tunc  ascendendo  directe  per  fossam  predic^aw  vocatam  le 
Ould  Ea  usqwe  ad  South  Ea  et  deinde  sicut  le  South  Ea  venit  a quadam 
Syka  vocata  le  Shedingflete  et  ab  eodem  loco  directe  recta  fere  linia  ad 
Wragmerstake  alias  Blackestake  habita  levi  et  parva  declinacione  ad 
sinistram  videlicet  orientewi.  Et  Jurateres  predieti  dicunt  super  sacra- 
mentnm  suuw  Qwed  tunc  procedendum  sit  versus  austrum  per  Gobyonbothe 
alias  Molbothe  usq?^e  ad  Gristhirn  alias  Grist  declinando  paululum  inter 
Gobyonbothe  et  Grist  versus  occidenter*  et  tunc  ascendendo  versus 
Australiter  per  quandam  sykam  que  ducit  directe  inter  litle  folinge 
Worthill  et  greate  folinge  Woithill  quorum  prius  dictum  est  in  Holland 
et  posterius  dietwm  in  Kesteven  et  tunc  ascendendo  versus  austrum 
per  diciam  sykam  directe  ad  crucem  lapideam  super  brigedike  que  posita 
fuit  in  honorem  dei  et  beate  marie  virginis  ut  semper  sit  meta  et  bunda 
inter  partes  predic^as. 

Translation.  [Kesteven  and  Holland.] 

Be  it  known  to  all  present  and  future  that  whereas  the  most 
pious  and  most  noble  princess  Margaret  Countess  of  Richmond 
and  Derby  the  most  dear  mother  of  our  sovereign  lord  King 
Henry  the  seventh  decided  to  restore  the  great  bridge  within 
the  town  of  Boston  and  to  renew  or  build  a flood-gate  or  sluice 
beneath  the  same  and  to  construct  it  for  the  use  of  all  the  fens 
and  marshes  between  the  waters  of  Welland  and  Wytham  and  all 
the  country  round  about  of  Kesteven  and  Holland  and  wished  the 
same  to  be  perpetually  maintained  and  kept  in  repair  at  the  costs 
and  expenses  of  the  men  of  Holland  because  they  would  derive 
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most  advantage  from  it  and  especially  the  township  of  Boston  by 
reason  of  the  deeper  harbour  that  would  be  created  (as  is  hoped) 
And  because  through  quarrels  moved  by  malice  it  is  not  clearly 
agreed  by  all  where  the  limits  metes  bounds  and  divisions 
between  the  parts  aforesaid  lie  or  are  placed  between  the  waters 
aforesaid  Because  the  men  of  Kesteven  with  deliberate  intention 
of  destroying  and  putting  into  confusion  the  metes  aforesaid 
lately  overthrew  and  carried  off  some  consecrated  Crosses  that 
divided  the  parts  aforesaid  and  when  this  matter  was  sufficiently 
understood  and  known  the  aforesaid  most  noble  princess  holding 
in  detestation  quarrels  and  contentions  and  wrongs  of  this  sort 
and  desiring  earnestly  that  the  truth  should  be  regained  and 
restored  by  her  letters  obtained  from  our  sovereign  the  King  his 
Commission  directed  under  his  seal  to  Robert  Lord  Willoughbie 
Thomas  Lord  Rosse  Thomas  Lord  Fitzwater  George  Lord 
Haystings  John  Lord  Fitzwarren  Sir  Robert  Dymocke  Sir 
George  Taylboys  Sir  Edward  Stanley  Sir  Reginald  Bray  and 
Sir  Christopher  Willoughbie  That  they  ten  nine  eight  seven  or 
six  of  them  enquire  into  and  hear  the  cause  of  complaints  and  the 
strifes  that  have  arisen  on  the  subject  and  finally  determine 
them  by  whatever  ways  means  and  manners  they  possibly  could. 
Whereupon  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  send  their  mandate  by 
virtue  of  the  Commission  aforesaid  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln 
that  he  would  cause  to  appear  before  them  at  a certain  day  and 
place  twenty  four  good  and  lawful  men  of  his  bailiwick  by  whom 
the  truth  of  the  matter  might  be  better  ascertained  for  enquiring 
into  the  controversy  aforesaid  On  which  day  that  is  to  say  the 
fourth  day  of  September  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
sovereign  lord  King  Henry  the  seventh  the  aforesaid  Sheriff  of 
Lincoln  returned  the  writ  aforesaid  and  the  Commissioners 
aforesaid  humbly  obedient  to  the  most  noble  lady  countess  who 
summoned  them  to  Collyweston  and  charged  them  and  entreated 
them  to  deal  with  this  cause  diligently  cautiously  and  accurately 
and  discuss  it  according  to  the  truth  and  after  frequent  and 
lengthy  perambulations  had  with  the  Jurors  and  after  they  had 
with  these  Jurors  examined  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  parts 
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aforesaid  sometimes  on  horseback  sometimes  on  foot  and  some- 
times in  boats  going  first  from  the  water  of  Welland  to  Wytham 
and  then  going  the  reverse  way  many  evidences  rolls  and  records 
having  been  meantime  exhibited  here  and  there  before  the 
Commissioners  and  Jurors  at  their  Sessions  commenced  at  Kime 
in  the  mansion  house  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  George  Taylboys 

on  the  said  fourth  day  of  September  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 

the  lord  King  Henry  the  seventh  (as  is  said  before)  and 
finished  at  Maxey  Castle  in  the  presence  of  the  aforesaid 
most  noble  Countess  on  the  fourth  day  after  namely  the 
eighth  day  of  September  aforesaid  received  the  verdict  of 

the  Jurors  in  these  words  viz  : Inquisition  held  at  Maxey 
Castle  in  the  county  of  Northampton  the  eighth  day  of 

September  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
seventh  in  the  presence  of  the  most  noble  Countess  Margaret 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby  before  Robert  Lord  Willoughbie 
Thomas  Lord  Rosse  Thomas  Lord  FitzWater  George  Lord 
Haystings  Sir  Robert  Dymocke  Sir  George  Taylboys  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Willoughbie  by  the  oath  of  Sir  Robert 
Husse  and  his  fellows  who  were  specially  charged  with  all  possible 
diligence  to  enquire  where  the  ancient  settled  and  true  bounds 
metes  divisions  and  limits  between  Kesteven  and  Holland  are  or 
ought  to  be  between  the  waters  of  Wytham  and  Welland  and  after 
using  in  the  matter  every  kind  of  care  labour  and  enquiry  the 
Jurors  aforesaid  say  upon  their  oath  That  the  ancient  settled  and 
true  bounds  metes  and  limits  dividing  the  parts  aforesaid  are  as 
follows  Yiz : In  going  from  the  water  of  Wytham  and  proceeding 
to  the  water  of  Welland  the  said  bounds  and  limits  begin  in  a 
place  where  the  water  of  Wytham  and  Kyme  water  fall  together 
and  are  joined  and  from  the  same  place  going  up  westward  as  the 
course  of  the  water  aforesaid  called  Kyme  Water  runs  and  goes 
up  to  the  place  where  the  Old  Ea  falls  into  the  water  of  Kyme 
and  from  the  same  place  turning  to  the  south  and  going  up  by 
the  course  of  the  Old  Ea  otherwise  Holland  dike  otherwise 
Kime  dike  Because  it  will  divide  the  parts  aforesaid  up  to 
Willobothe  and  then  going  directly  up  to  the  ditch  aforesaid 
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called  the  Old  Ea  up  to  the  South  Ea  And  then  as  the 
South  Ea  comes  from  a certain  Syke  called  the  Shedingflete 
and  from  the  same  place  directly  by  an  almost  straight  line 
taken  to  Wragmerstake  otherwise  Blacke stake  by  a gentle 
and  slight  turn  to  the  left  that  is  to  say  to  the  east  And 
the  Jurors  aforesaid  say  upon  their  oath  that  then  one  must 
proceed  towards  the  south  by  Gobyonbothe  otherwise  Molbothe 
up  to  Gristhirn  otherwise  Grist  turning  a little  between  Gobyon- 
bothe and  Grist  towards  the  west  and  then  going  up  towards  the 
south  by  a certain  syke  which  leads  directly  between  Little 
Folinge  Worthill  and  Great  Folinge  Worthill  whereof  the 
former  is  said  to  be  in  Holland  and  the  latter  in  Kesteven  and 
then  going  up  towards  the  south  through  the  said  syke  directly  to 
a stone  cross  on  Brigedike  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  be  always  a mete  and  bound 
between  the  parts  aforesaid. 

3 3 9. -'Longevity  in  Hunts,  and  Cambs.— In  the  report  of 
the  Census  of  England  and  Wales  for  1831,  a statement  of  the 
ages  of  the  several  persons  who  were  buried  between  the  years 
1813  and  1830  is  appended  to  the  figures  for  the  various  counties. 
From  this  we  learn  that  during  these  years  in  Huntingdonshire, 
100  persons,  whose  ages  exceeded  90  years,  were  buried.  Thirty- 
seven  died  at  the  age  of  90,  fourteen  at  91,  twelve  at  92,  twelve 
at  93,  six  at  94,  eight  at  95,  three  at  96,  three  at  97,  two  at  98, 
one  at  100,  one  at  101,  and  one  at  108.  The  last  two  were  males, 
the  one  who  died  at  the  age  of  100  being  a female.  In  all, 
16,448  persons  were  buried  in  Huntingdonshire  during  this 
period,  giving  an  average  roughly  of  one  nonagenarian  to  170 
deaths,  and  one  centenarian  to  5,483  deaths. 

In  Cambridgeshire,  during  the  same  period,  eighty-seven  died 
at  the  age  of  90,  forty -five  at  91,  thirty-seven  at  92,  twenty-four 
at  93,  twenty-three  at  94,  twenty  at  95,  eleven  at  96,  thirteen  at 
97,  eight  at  98,  five  at  99,  two  at  100,  four  at  101,  four  at  102, 
two  at  103,  one  at  104,  and  one  man  at  108.  In  this  county,  of 
persons  who  were  registered  as  dying  over  90,  158  were  females, 
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and  129  males  ; in  Huntingdonshire  53  were  females,  and  47 
males.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  what  towns  or 
villages  the  centenarians  here  mentioned  hailed,  or  any  particulars 
about  their  lives  or  habits.  In  all  England  during  the  years 
mentioned,  sixty-seven  are  said  to  have  died  at  ages  ranging 
from  108  to  the  extraordinary  figure  of  124,  at  which  age  the 
death  of  a Kentish  man  is  recorded. 

A local  newspaper  states  that  in  February,  1817,  Elizabeth 
Walker,  a native  of  S.  Neots,  died  at  Lincoln,  aged  106.  In 
the  issue  for  30  Jan.,  1818,  it  is  stated  : ‘‘  There  is  now  living 
at  Doddington,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a woman,  who  on  the  10th  of 
next  month,  will  complete  her  103rd  year.  She  retains  all  her 
faculties,  has  a good  memory,  and  is  in  excellent  health.  She  is 
a pauper  of  the  parish.” 

Coming  to  more  recent  times,  a remarkable  case  of  longevity 
has  recently  occurred  at  Somersham,  Hunts.  In  December,  1891, 
there  died  in  Somersham  Fen  a widow  named  Ann  Bring,  who 
was  said  to  be  in  her  104th  year,  having  been  born  in  January, 
1788.  She  was  married  about  1812  to  Woolston  Bring,  and 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  her  life  at  Somersham  Fen,  her 
husband  being  a farm  bailiff.  She  had  seven  children,  five  sons 
and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  married  and  with  their  partners 
were  alive  at  the  time  of  her  death.  The  eldest  was  about  76, 
and  the  youngest  60.  Three  of  the  sons  had  celebrated  their 
golden  weddings.  There  were  29  grandchildren,  over  60  great- 
grandchildren, and  several  great-great-grandchildren.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  old  lady  herself  was  more  or  less  sceptical  as  to  the 
great  age  to  which  her  friends  stated  that  she  lived,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  died  at  a remarkably  advanced  age,  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  her  descendants  at  the  time  of  her  decease. 

Somersham.  ChAS.  E.  DaWES. 

340.— Carbrook  (198). — There  was  an  ancient  church  at 
Carbrook  Parva  belonging  to  the  Commandery  or  Preceptory  of 
Knights  Templars,  founded  by  Eoger,  Earl  of  Clare,  who  died 
in  1173.  In  later  years  it  belonged  to  the  Hospitallers  of  S. 
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John  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  dissolution,  the  annual  value  was 
£65  2s.  9d.  What  was  called  the  Commandery  of  Kerbrook 
was  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  Norfolk. 

White  says  of  it : — “No  vestige  of  buildings  now  remains,  but 
the  burial  ground  is  known,  and  in  digging  in  1737,  a curious 
cross  was  found,  of  an  oaken  stem  ornamented  with  brass  bosses.” 

The  village  is  not  quite  in  the  position  described  at  the  above 
reference.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  Castle  Acre  is 
nearly  midway  between  Lynn  and  Carbrook. 

An  obliging  correspondent  informs  me  that  the  Carbrook 
Commandery  was  situated  to  the  south  of  the  present  churchyard. 
The  meadow  where  the  buildings  stood  is  well  known.  It  is  very 
uneven,  having  been  used  as  a sand  and  gravel  pit.  Bones,  and 
at  times  perfect  skeletons,  have  been  exposed.  These  have  been 
dug  out  between  the  churchyard  and  the  school.  All  traces  of 
the  buildings  have  long  disappeared. 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 

341 United  People”  in  Ely.— In  a bookseller’s  catalogue 
(undated,  probably  1865  or  1866),  I have  come  across  the 
following  description  of  a book  or  tract  then  for  sale : — 

Cob  (Chris.,  Layman,  Minister  of  an  United  People  in  Ely).  The  Sect 
everywhere  Spoken  Against,  or  the  Reproached  Doctrine  of  Ely,  as  held 
forth  in  several  Sermons  collected  by  Hampden  Reeve,  12mo.,  very 
curious.  1661. 

Is  anything  known  of  this  “ United  People  ” ? Was  it  more 
than  an  ephemeral  creation  of  the  Commonwealth  time  ? A note, 
added  by  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue,  says  that  the  work 
“relates  to  the  extraordinary  Religious  Meeting  which  lasted 
twenty  days  and  nights  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,”  There  is  probably 
some  record  of  this.  If  any  reader  has  a copy  of  Cob’s  pro- 
duction, some  notice  of  it  in  these  pages  would  be  acceptable. 

M.  M.  D. 

342,— Gedney  Terrier.— I have  in  my  possession  a manuscript 
thus  described  : — 

“A  True  & Perfect  Summary  of  all  the  Lands  and  Tenements  belonging 
to  the  Manors  in  Gedney  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  Demesne  as  also  ffree 
and  Copyhold  Lands,  Pawlet,  Abbott,  Welby  and  Burlions  all  being  in 
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Gedney  aforesaid  made  the  fifth in  the  year  of  the  Eeign  of  our 

Sovereign  Charles  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England  and  Ireland 
defender  of  the  Faith.  Made  on  Oaths  of  Wm.  Palmer  Gent.  George 
Tilson  Gent.  Wm.  Hilton,  Hugh  flasher,”  and  others. 

It  is  bound  in  rough  calf ; portions  of  the  leaves  have  been 
much  worn  and  parts  repaired.  The  earliest  date  is  believed  to 
be  1637  : and  there  are  notes  of  a Court  holden  so  lately  as 
1 Feb.,  1830. 

“ No.  of  acres  in  each  of  the  four  Manors,  according  to  this 
Terrier  : — 

Abbott  Pawlett  Welby*  Burlion 

598  - 0 - 0 761  - 2 - 0 713  - 3 - 0 295  - 0 -0 


In  the  new  enclosure,  according  to  plan  : — 

345  - 1 - 30  286  - 2 - 26  264  - 1 - 35  97  - 0 - 24 

943  - 1 -30  1048  - 0 - 26  778  - 0 - 35  392  -0-24” 

It  has  been  properly  remarked  (332)  that  old  books  and 
documents  are  sometimes  missing  when  required,  and  their  loss 
is  difficult  to  account  for.  There  are  many  of  local  interest  that 
have  disappeared.  If  those  in  whose  hands  they  may  have 
fallen  would  notify  the  fact  to  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries,  they 
would  be  rendering  an  assistance  to  local  Antiquarians. 

Thorney.  S.  EgAR. 


343.— Blind  Sexton  of  Crowland. — The  following  is  taken 
from  The  Stamford  Mercury  of  17  Feb.  1791 

DIED. 

Friday,  the  27th  ult.  aged  63,  William  Hill,  of  Croyland,  Lincolnshire, 
who  had  been  blind  upwards  of  20  years.  What  is  very  remarkable,  he 
could  dig  graves  with  as  much  propriety  and  accuracy  as  many  who  can 
see.  What  is  further  worth  regard,  and  vouched  as  truth,  though  having- 
been  so  long  deprived  of  sight,  he  would,  when  asked,  point  out  the 
particular  spot  of  any  family’s  interment. 


344 —Will  of  John  Holand,  of  Crowland.— George  Holand 
of  Crowland,  co.  Lincoln,  gent.,  made  his  will  7 May  1567,  being 
St.  Matthew’s  evenf,  proved  12  Oct.  1568  (P.C.C.,  Reg.  Babing- 
ton,  18).  He  gives  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  daughter,  each  a 
black  gown.  To  the  poor  of  Crowland  if  he  die  there  10s.  and  a 
dinner  on  the  day  of  his  burial ; 20s.  and  no  dinner  to  the  poor 

* Copied  exactly.  There  is  a manifest  error,  either  in  the  separate 
items,  or  in  the  total. 

t There  seems  some  error  here.  S.  Matthew’s  eve  is  20  Sep. 
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of  Swineshead  by  the  direction  of  his  brother  Holand  and  cousen 
Ealph  Holand  his  son.  He  enjoins  her  who  goes  by  his  name, 
calls  herself  his  daughter,  but  base,  Elizabeth  Holand,  within 
12  months  after  she  attains  the  age  of  18  years,  or  be  married,  to 
cause  a scucheon  of  his  arms,  helmet,  and  crest,  with  a brass 
tablet  containing  his  name,  age,  and  time  of  death  to  be  engraven 
and  fixed  on  the  wall  over  the  place  of  his  burial,  or  upon  his 
gravestone  there.*  To  the  poor  man’s  box  of  Crowland  and 
Swineshead  where  he  was  born,  each  Ss.  4:d.  Testator  informs 
us  that  his  base  daughter,  towards  whom  he  alludes  in  such  tender 
terms,  would  come  of  age  23  Nov.  1573,  and  leaves  her  his  land 
at  Crowland.  He  mentions  his  nephews,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Holand;  his  sister  Mrs.  Hunston,  and  her  children  Henry,  Edward, 
and  Jane  ; and  his  brother  Henry  Holand.  He  gives  to  wife  his 
swans,  and  marks.  Witnesses,  Nicholas  Fygge,  Richard  Weche, 
jun.,  and  others. 

His  brother  Henry  Holland,  B.D.,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  Yicar  of  Boston,  1571  ; and  buried  there  20  Apr. 
1584.  A Henry  Holland,  married  at  Boston,  1585,  — Fox, 
daughter  of  — Fox  of  Boston.  The  will  of  Agnes  Fox  of  Boston, 
widow,  was  proved  29  Dec.,  1567  (P.C.C.,  Reg.  Stonard,  35). 
Whether  she  was  mother  to  the  wife  of  Henry  Holland  named 
above  ; or  kin  to  John  Fox  the  Martyrologist,  who  was  born  at 
Boston  in  1527,  and  died  17  Apr.  1587 ; or  to  Henry  Fox,  Aider- 
man  or  Mayor  1551  ; I am  unable  to  say.  Testator,  according  to 
the  family  pedigree  (Thompson’s  Boston,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  375-80,) 
says  he  lived  next  to  the  abbey  of  Crowland,  and  was  secretary  to 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  claimed  Sir  Ralph  Holland,  chief 
founder  of  Swineshead  Abbeyf  as  an  ancestor.  Sir  Thomae 
Holland  (buried  at  Bourn)  as  his  grandfather,  and  the  ons 
buried  in  the  Grey  (Minors  or  Franciscan)  friary  at  Stamford, 

* If  a memorial  was  put  up  it  had  disappeared  or  escaped  the  notice  of 
that  industrious  antiquary,  Gervase  Holies,  as  it  is  not  noted  in  his 
collections  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.,  6829,  fo.  239).  See  Fenland 
Notes  and  Queries,  i.  111. 

f Or,  more  properly,  chief  benefactor.  The  Cistercian  convent  of  Swines- 
head was  founded  in  1134  by  Robert  Greslei. 
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etc.,  etc.  The  last  I am  unable  to  identify.  Robert  de  Holland  of 
Thorpe  Waterville,  Knt.,  in  his  will  dated  14  Jan.  1372,  proved  at 
Lincoln,  but  with  no  probate  annexed  (Reg.  Buckingham,  115), 
desires  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  SS.  John  and  James, 
Brakele  (Brackley)  and  bequeathed  100s.  to  the  Friars  Minor  of 
Stamford,  and  11  marcs  for  a marble  stone  for  his  tomb. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

345.~West  Walton  Registers.— Our  Church  Registers  con- 
tain some  unusual  Christian  names.  The  following  are  those  of 
females  : — Amary,  Azubah,  Annas,  Annis  (occurs  three  times). 
Amiable,  Aseneath  and  Assenath,  Bathsheba,  Caren  (probably 
short  for  Keren-happuch),  Carew  Bethany,  Eloina,  Grissel, 
Gamaliel  May,  Herodias,  Hannaniah,  Isabel  and  Isbell,  Juda, 
Happy,  Karanhappuch,  Keelin,  Leah,  Mallion,  Mahala,  Malvina, 
Sabina,  Seneth,  Seraphina  Ferrara,  Tomizin,  Yusley. 

The  following  are  names  of  males  : — Almond,  Beccles,  Bever, 
Brokenberry,  Decimus,  Dandison,  Fearnought,  Gad,  Lettin, 
Mickhill,  Maximilian,  Mittaiah,  Noll,'^  Paddie,  Royal,  Sebastian, 
Salathiel,  Shadrach,  Silvertop,  St.  Thomas  (probably  born  on 
S.  Thomas’  Day,  he  was  baptised  on  Christmas  Day). 

Jacob  and  Esau,  brothers  ; there  are  two  baptisms  of  twins  by 
these  names,  but  not  belonging  to  the  same  family,  nor  near  in 
respect  to  time. 

The  following  surnames  are  peculiar,  and  perhaps  now  un- 
known : — Aptart,  Apsey,  Barleystraw,  Blessit  and  Blessed, 
Beefham,  Barfoot,  Boggas,  Bye,  Billange,  Cathneth,  Delph, 
Donwoody,  Dappling,  Epthorp,  Enderwell,  Fermerage,  Fovargue, 
Flowerday,  Gammon,  Ghant,  Gostwick,  Goush,  Hardmeat, 
Hockerstine,  Hearth,  Harribone,  Jealous,  Isgate,  Isabell,  Murky, 
Mucklow,  Norgan,  Nestling,  One,  Offel,  Old  Roots  (so  registered), 
Patergil,  Peiging,  Parbfery,  Pelt,  Pake,  Pasherly,  Redstor,  Rime, 
Spinethorn,  Stanground,  Sisson,  Skirret,  Saffery,  Thickpenny, 

* I was  applied  to  for  the  baptismal  certificate  of  this  person,  and  was 
informed  by  the  clergyman  who  wrote  for  it  that  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Oliver. 
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Tippany,  Tolladay,  Wibday,  Womach,  Worrend,  Weandling, 
Whisker. 

I note  that  one  Christian  name  only  was  given  to  each  child 
during  the  first  century  from  1662.  After  this  period  two  names 
occur  sparingly  for  another  hundred  years.  Two  or  more  are 
common  enough  in  later  entries. 

Surnames,  of  friends  perhaps,  began  to  be  given  as  Christian 
names  in  baptism  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  such  as  : — 
Chesterfield,  Wimpreys,  Womack,  Spinks,  Wenham,  Snow,  Scales. 

In  1782  the  banns  of  marriage  between  two  persons  (the 
would-be  bride  a Walton  damsel,  the  un assenting  chosen  one,  an 
outsider),  were  published  and  no  marriage  followed.  The  sub- 
joined entry  tells  us  that  the  man  had  neither  asked  the  spinster 
to  change  her  name  for  his,  nor  been  asked  to  give  his  to  her: — 
“ Paid  Fee  for  Mocking  the  Church  by  the  Woman  s6 . 8.” 

This  put  a stop  to  what  appears  to  have  been  a rather  common 
and  grievous  practice,  about  that  time,  the  publication  of  banns 
without  mutual  consent,  or  perhaps  any  hope  or  intention  of 
being  married. 

Walton  Rectory.  WALTER  E.  BrOWNE. 

346.— The  Plague  in  the  Fens.— In  the  parish  registers,  and 
perhaps  nowhere  else,  may  be  found  mention  of  the  different 
visitations  of  the  plague  in  country  places.  A few  such  notices 
are  here  gathered  together,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  names 
of  other  places  in  the  district  where  such  visitations  occurred. 

The  earliest  parochial  registers  are  of  the  date  1538.  The  last 
great  visitation  in  England  was  in  1666.  In  Cooper’s  Annals  of 
Cambridge^  are  notices  of  the  plague  having  visited  Cambridge  in 
no  less  than  25  years  between  those  dates,  inclusive.  In  nearly 
all  “ the  business  of  the  University  was  more  or  less  interrupted 
in  consequence  of  the  visitation.  In  some  years  it  is  called  ‘ the 
sweating  sickness,’  in  others  * the  sickness,’  or  simply  ‘ the  visita- 
tion,’ but  more  generally  ‘ the  plague.’  The  ‘ peste  houses,’ 

* Quoted  in  Notes  and,  Queries,  3rd  s.  vi.  299,  in  a communication  signed 
by  the  well-known  initials,  E.  V. 
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however,  remained  up  till  the  year  1703,  when  they  were  ordered 
by  the  Corporation  to  be  taken  down.”  In  some  of  these  years, 
probably,  the  number  of  deaths  was  inconsiderable.  The  worst 
years,  for  the  country  in  general,  seem  to  have  been  these  : — 1563, 
1582,  1587,  1602,  1603,  1605,  1625,  1635-6,  1665-6.  Some- 
times it  is  found  that  a severe  visitation  one  year  in  London 
was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  plague  appearing  in  the 
provinces. 

In  Gibbons’  Ely  Episcopal  Records,  among  the  notes  on  the 
register  transcripts,  are  several  references  to  this  subject.  But  in 
comparatively  few  of  the  country  parishes  is  there  evidence  of  any 
great  mortality  from  the  plague.  In  the  town  of  Cambridge 
itself  there  are  notes  in  many  of  the  registers.  The  following 
are  examples  : — 

All  Saints. 

1638.  Mr.  Rd.  Hewes,  fellow  of  Jesus,  of  the  plague  June  13.  (Numbers 
“ of  the  plague  ” to  10  Oct.) 

1666.  Great  numbers  died  “ of  y®  plague”  between  20  July  and  26  Nov. 

S.  Benedict. 

1666.  An  excessive  mortality : many  marked  “ -f  plauge.” 

S.  Clement. 

1638.  Jonathan  Waterhouse  was  burd.  at  the  pest  house  July  28. 

1666.  Thos.  Coward  died  off  the  Plauge.  July  31.  (Mr.  Robert  March- 
aunte,  Sara  Lightfoote,  wid.,  and  many  others,  down  to  October.) 
S.  Giles. 

1630.  89  burials ; usual  number  about  16. 

1666.  The  Burialls  of  the  visited  att  the  Green  and  att  Ham  ffrom  23  June 
to  28  Nov.  (Between  30  and  40.) 

At  Dullingham,  in  1603,  there  was  an  excessive  mortality, 

prefaced  in  July  thus  : — ‘‘The  following  died  of  the  plague,”  and 

ending  in  November  “Heerby  Godes  mercy  ye  plague  ceased.” 

At  Histon,  in  1655,  and  at  Rampton,  in  1631,  (in  which  year 

there  were  30  deaths,  the  usual  number  being  2 or  3,)  there  is 

recorded  an  unusual  mortality,  but  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that 

it  was  from  the  plague.  These  three  places  are  just  outside  the 

limits  of  the  Fen  district. 

At  Ramsey  we  have  this  entry: — 

1666.  Ramsey  visited  w<^*^  ye  plague  this  year.  16  Jul.  Elizabeth  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Middleton  was  buried  in  her  own  Garden. 

It  is  seldom  in  this  register  that  the  interment  is  noted  as  being 

elsewhere  than  in  the  churchyard.  Those  who  died  of  the  plague 
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are  frequently  entered  as  “buried  the  same  day.”  In  Burn’s 
History  of  Parish  Registers,  p.  102,  it  is  said  that  the  visitation 
was  “in  or  about  February  1665,”  and  that  “it  was  introduced 
into  the  place  by  a gentleman,  who  first  caught  the  infection  by 
wearing  a coat,  the  cloth  of  which  came  from  London  : the  tailor 
who  made  the  coat,  with  all  his  family,  died,  as  did  no  less  than 
the  number  above  mentioned  [400].” 

Occasionally  the  number  of  deaths  was  so  great  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  enter  the  burials  in  the  register.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Thorney  book  : — 

1666.  Circa  hoc  tempus  pestis  plurimos  corripuit,  quorum  nomina  huic 

libello  inserta  non  habes. 

At  Peterborough  the  notices  in  the  registers  are  numerous,  and 
full  of  sad  interest.  Readers  will  perhaps  excuse  a quotation 
from  what  I published  about  eight  years  ago  on  the  plague  at  this 
place.* 

Mention  is  made  of  three  different  times  when  the  town  suffered  from 
this  terrible  scourge.  Of  the  first  there  is  no  detailed  account.  In  J anuary 
1574-6  it  is  stated  “Heare  began  the  Plague.”  There  is  nothing  to  let  us 
know  how  many  persons  died,  or  how  long  it  raged.  Thirty-two  years 
later  we  read  a little  more  about  a second  visitation.  In  Dec.  1606  we 
have “ Henry  Renoulds  came  ffrom  London  where  he  dwelte ; sicke  of  y® 
plague,  and  beinge  receaved  by  Wyllya?;i  Browne,  died  in  his  house  : The 

said  William  soone  after  fell  sicke  of  y®  plague  and  died,  so  did  his  sonne, 
his  daught^,  and  his  serva^it  only  his  wyfe,  and  her  mayde  escaped  with 
soars.  The  plague  brought  by  this  means  to  Peterburgh  co?itynued  there, 
till  September  followinge.”  In  July,  within  four  days,  five  persons  of  a 
family  named  Turner  were  buried,  no  doubt  victims  of  this  plague. 

But  the  most  severe  visitation  was  that  which  raged  for  twenty  months 
in  1665  to  1667.  In  Sep.  1665  is  this  note : — “ About  this  time  the  plague  was 
supposed  to  be  brought  by  a woman  a stranger,  from  London,  who  was 
entertained  at  the  Woodgrounds  in  the  40  acres.  And  they  whose  names 
have  + were  some  suspected  and  some  apparently  dying  of  that  disease.” 
The  first  interment  thus  marked  is  on  22  Sep.  1666,  the  last  on  9 May  1667. 
As  nearly  as  I can  tabulate  the  deaths  I make  out  that  there  are  no  less 
than  462,  “Besides  some  7 or  8 buried  in  Dosthorp  not  registred.”  Until 
May,  that  is  for  the  first  nine  months,  the  deaths  were  comparatively  few, 
the  most  in  one  month  being  11 : but  for  the  following  five  months  the 
mortality  was  terrible : 57  died  in  June,  121  in  July,  97  in  August,  60  in 
September,  49  in  October.  Once,  eleven  were  buried  on  one  day.  The  great 
majority  of  these  were  buried  at  the  Pesthouse ; but  the  necessity  of  the 
case  obliged  numbers  to  be  interred  immediately,  at  the  nearest  spot ; thus, 
of  47  burials  we  read  that  they  took  place  “in  his  yard,”  or  “in  his  closse,” 
or  “ in  an  orchard,”  or  “ in  their  garden.”  Others  were  buried  at  the 
Woodgrounds,  at  Crawthorne,  at  Oxney,  at  Newark,  at  Tanholt,  at  Eastfield, 

* In  a Lecture  on  ITie  Old  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  S.  John  Baptist,  Peterborough, 
delivered  in  1884.  In  an  appendix  are  tables  of  the  monthly  deaths  and  places  of 
interment  during  the  last  visitation. 
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at  the  Fenwash,  at  S.  John’s  Close,  at  Gibbinsholme.  While  351  were 
buried  at  the  Pesthouse,  and  only  12  in  the  churchyard.  The  vicar 
remained  at  his  post  throughout.*  I do  not  find  that  any  member  of  his 
family  fell  a victim  to  the  disease ; though  a daughter  of  his  predecessor, 
Paul  Pank,  did  so.  At  the  foot  of  four  pages  the  vicar  testifies  his  thank- 
fulness for  his  preservation  in  short  Latin  lines,  which  may  be  thus 
translated : — 

“ Simon  Gunton  beneath  the  wings  of  Divine  mercy  safe  hitherto.” 

“ Simon  Gunton  preserved  by  the  goodness  of  God.” 

“ Simon  Gunton,  vicar,  surviving  through  the  mercy  of  God.” 

“ Simon  Gunton,  vicar,  saved  by  the  goodness  and  grace  of  God.” 

Notices  of  the  plague  at  Stamford  are  given  by  our  corres- 
pondent, Mr.  J.  Simpson,  in  Notes  and  Queries^  6th  S.  ii.  524. 
In  1574,  1580,  1602-3,  1624,  and  1641,  that  town  suffered  from 
“the  sicknesse  called  the  plague.”  In  1602  it  was  ordered  “ that 
a cabbin  should  be  erected  ” for  those  visited  ; this  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Carmelite  Friary.  Nearly  600  died  at  this 
visitation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  places  above  mentioned 
(with  the  exception  of  three  that  are  not  strictly  in  the  Fenland) 
are  large  or  important  places.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  record  there  is  of  visitations  in  the  villages.  The  only 
instance  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  at  Baston,  a village  of 
about  700  inhabitants,  four  miles  north  of  Market  Deeping. 
The  following  are  the  entries  in  the  burial  register  : — 

1682  BUEIALS  IN  THE  PLAGE. 

17  Aug.  Elizabeth  the  wyffe  of  Poynton  Christopher  her  son  and 
the  Infant. 

17  Ellyn  the  wyffe  of  John  Smyth. 

18  Anne  the  doughter  of  W“  Poynton. 

19  W“  Poynton  and  Peregryne  his  son, 

20  Kobert  the  son  of  wyddow  moyses. 

22  Elizabeth  the  doughter  of  W“  Parker. 

22  John  Gent  Wende. 

23  Johan  Harriote  of  Tetford. 

23  Johan  the  wyffe  of  W“  Bonnet. 

24  Margret  Butcher  Bonnyt’s  Chyld  & Parnell  Poynton  Robert 

Poynton. 

25  Mother  Poynton. 

27  W“  Knyght. 

29  W“  Bonnet. 


* It  does  not  bear  strictly  upon  my  subject,  but  it  is  interesting  tojcompare  with  this 
devotion  of  the  vicar,  the  alarm  of  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  the  day,  Thomas  Greaves, 
who  procured  from  the  bishop  a license  to  absent  himself  altogether,  on  the  ground  that 
he  could  not  “during  the  continuance  of  that  contagious  Sickness  wth,j,safety  reside 
there,  nor  read  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  in  the  Cathedral  Church  as  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  doth  require.” 
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2 Sep.  Thomas  Clerke. 

3 Elizabeths  Smythe  and  Alice  Moyses. 

10  Kuthe  the  sarvaunt  to  Eye  fflond. 

10  May  the  daughter  of  Elsabeth  Kitchen. 

13  the  son  of  the  sayde  Elsabeth. 

14  Harri  Clerke  the  son  of  Ellin  Clerk. 

14  Sethe  the  son  of  Thomas  Smyth. 

14  Mary  Parker  the  doughter  of  Eobt  Parker. 

14  Kyc*^  the  son  of  Ellyn  Clerke  was  (sic)  Kobert  Parker  his  son 

were  Buried. 

16  Elsabeth  Downes  & Anne  Smythe. 

19  Kic<^  Haynes  and  Eob’t  Parker. 

21  Eob’t  Smyth  Elsabeth  Wylburne  W“  Tayler. 

28  John  the  son  of  Donnes. 

4 Oct.  Jane  Gye  Elsabeth  Baker  and  Antony  Everet. 

4 Anne  the  wyfEe  of  W“  Caster. 

5 Mother  Caster. 

6 Thomas  Donnes  Jane  wyff  to  Cutberd  Hammar. 

6 Eyc^  the  sarvaunt  to  Eob’t  Jessop  Anne  the  daughter  of  Cutberd 

Hammar. 

8 Sicilia  Gye  wyddow. 

11  Johan  the  wyffe  of  Greggori  Henes  and  Greggori  his  son, 

12  Embe  Borrowe  wyddo  was  Buried. 

14  Ursulay  the  wyffe  of  John  Wylbur?ie. 

15  Margret  Howe. 

18  Browne  laborer. 

19  Isabell  the  doughter  Christabell  Tayler. 

21  Ellimor  the  doughter  of  Cutberd  Hammar. 

25  Habell  the  son  of  Thomas  Baker. 

28  W“  Parkerson. 

30  Christabell  Tayler  wyddow. 

31  Alice  Bronne. 

1 Nov.  Guide  Johan  dyed  and  was  Buried. 

8 Anne  Jordane  the  sdT’(vant)  W™  Cope. 

14  fformaw. 

16  Thomas  the  son  of  John  Henes. 

18  Alice  Beverley. 

23  George  lewis. 

24  Humffre  Christopherson. 

18  Dec.  Anne  the  doughter  of  John  Haynes. 

20  John  Haynes. 

26  Johan  Caster  the  s/sr(vant)  to  Thrustone  Wallet. 

10  Feb.  Alice  the  wyffe  of  Thorstane  Wallet. 

14  W"i  Cooper. 

Two  baptisms,  and  one  death  “ not  of  the  plage,”  are  omitted 
in  this  extract.  Such  a list  may  seem  more  than  is  required  to 
be  given  at  length,  but  it  is  useful  as  an  example  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  epidemic.  It  seems  at  Baston  to  have  been  violent  at 
first,  12  dying  in  the  first  week,  then  to  have  been  more  moderate 
for  the  next  three  weeks  ; in  the  fifth  week  to  have  become  more 
severe,  and  then  to  have  continued  at  2 or  3 (once  8)  in  the 
week,  till  it  ceased  altogether.  We  see  also,  from  such  a list, 
how  in  some  instances  an  entire  family  would  appear  to  have 
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succumbed  to  the  visitation.  In  six  months  there  are  recorded 
72  deaths.  At  that  date  this  number  would  probably  represent  a 
sixth,  or  perhaps  a fifth,  part  of  the  entire  population. 

From  an  entry  quoted  in  Art.  346  it  appears  that  the  plague 
was  severe  in  Lincolnshire  in  1665.  A brief  circulated  for  the 
relief  of  those  that  were  visited  within  the  dioceses  of  Lincoln 
and  London  seems  to  indicate  that  in  those  two  districts  relief 
was  most  needed.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many  Lincoln- 
shire registers  supply  evidence  of  the  localities  where  the  plague 
appeared  in  that  county.  Ed. 

347— Opposition  to  Drainage  Schemes.— Probably  each  suc- 
cessive attempt  at  improving  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  was  met 
by  opposition  from  some  who  believed  that  their  vested  interests 
would  in  some  way  suffer.  Sometimes  the  residents  thought  their 
occupation  would  be  gone  ; many  had  made  a living  out  of  the 
natural  produce,  which  would  grow  no  more,  as  reeds  and  sedge  ; 
others  from  catching  the  wild-fowl  and  fish,  which  would  be  driven 
away;  others  again  from  cutting  and  stacking  turf  for  fuel;  and 
all  these  supposed  they  would  be  reduced  to  poverty  when  the 
fens  were  drained.  The  antagonism  would  be  similar  to  what 
was  seen  amongst  agricultural  labourers  when  steam  machinery 
was  introduced,  the  feeling  in  many  cases  developing  into  riots 
and  outrages,  and  even  bloodshed. 

Although  not  actually  undertaken  till  the  second  half  of  the 
present  century,  we  see,  from  the  first  extract  given  below,  that 
the  idea  of  draining  Whittlesey  mere  was  broached  in  the  last 
century.  The  opponents  could  hardly  expect  their  objections  to 
be  taken  seriously,  if  they  were  not  more  urgent  than  here 
presented.  This  quotation  is  from  The  Stamford  Mercury^  of  24 
Oct.  1794 

It  is  in  contemplation,  we  are  told,  to  drain  Whittlesea  meer,  bj  far 
the  most  considerable  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom,  being  six  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  Those  who  support 
the  measure  urge,  in  its  favour,  that  it  would  improve  the  healthiness  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  add  a considerable  tract  of  fertile  land  to  the  ad- 
joining estates  ; while  the  opponents  of  this  design  object  to  it,  on  account 
of  its  nature — a fine  piece  of  water ; and  the  epicure  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
losing  those  amazing  numbers  and  varieties  of  delicious  fish  with  which  it 
abounds. 
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The  next  extract  I find  in  an  old  book  of  newspaper  cuttings  ; 
but  the  source  from  which  it  is  taken  is  not  noted.  It  is  dated 
1833 

A worthy  alderman  of  Cambridge  likened  the  fens  to  a crust  of  bread 
swimming  in  a dish  of  water,  as  under  a depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  earth, 
the  whole  was  nothing,  he  said,  but  mere  water.  The  draining  thereof  was 
therefore  impossible.  It  was  aflELrmed  by  his  opponents  that  interest  had  be- 
trayed his  judgment  into  an  evident  error,  and  that  his  brain,  rather  than  this 
floating  earth,  seemed  to  swim.  The  savans  of  Cambridge  then  urged  that 
the  Cam  would  have  its  stream  dried  up  by  the  draining  of  the  fens ; and 
as  Cambridge  is  concerned  in  its  river,  so  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
country,  yea,  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  concerned  in  Cambridge  and  its 
University,  and  the  stream  of  knowledge  would  be  dried  up  with  the 
stream  of  Cam.  It  was,  therefore,  not  reasonable  that  private  men’s 
particular  profit,  should  be  preferred  before  a universal  good, — or  the  good 
of  a university.  Assurances  were  given  that  no  damage  should  accrue  to 
the  river  Cam ; on  the  contrary,  “to  take  away  the  thief  is  not  wasting  nor 
weakening  the  wick  of  the  candle.” 

Those  who  professed  to  be  the  poor  man’s  friends  brought  forward 
other  objections.  They  said,  that  the  fens  were  nurseries  and  seminaries 
of  fish  and  fowl  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the  draining ; that  the 
sedge,  turf,  and  reed  would  likewise  be  destroyed,  and  that  many  thousand 
people  then  gained  their  livelihood  by  fishing  and  fowling  in  the  fens, 
while  the  turf  furnished  fuel  for  the  poor.  The  answers  to  these  objections 
were  forcibly  though  quaintly  put.  It  was  said,  that  a large  first  course, 
at  any  man’s  table,  compensates  for  his  shorter  second  course ; and  who 
would  not  prefer  a tame  sheep  before  a wild  duck,  and  a good  fat  ox  before 
a well-grown  eel ; while  the  people  employed  might  turn  their  industry  to 
a more  profitable  account.  The  sedge,  &c.,  would  be  replaced  by  good 
grass  and  grain.  He  cannot  complain  of  wrong  who  hath  a suit  of  buc&am 
taken  from  him  and  one  of  velvet  given  instead  thereof. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  singular  is  the  protest  of  Dean 
Duport,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  takes  the  form  of  a set  of 
elegiac  verses  in  Latin,  and  is  to  be  found  in  his  Mus(z  Subsecivm, 
which  was  published  in  1676.  The  poem  will  be  seen  to  be  full 
of  humour ; and  the  Dean’s  Greek  puns  are  very  droll. 
Possibly  he  meant  the  whole  to  be  no  more  than  a joke.  He 
attributes  all  such  schemes  to  avarice.  Would  the  drainers  have 
oats  grow  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  ? The  poor  dumb  fishes  can- 
not utter  their  complaints,  so  he  will  speak  for  them.  Oxen 
have  their  pastures,  sheep  their  rich  meadows,  worms  even  their 
earth,  and  birds  their  air.  Are  fishes  alone  to  be  driven  from 
their  haunts  ? Let  cattle  keep  the  land,  and  leave  the  water  to 
the  fishes.  It  is  after  all  no  more  than  an  attempt  to  wash  an 
Ethiopian  white.  The  siphons,  and  pumps,  and  pulleys,  and 
wheels,  and  dams,  will  all  be  employed  in  vain,  and  some  mighty 
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flood  will  overturn  all  the  contrivances,  and  engines,  and  the 
water  will  burst  through  the  artificial  embankments,  and  the 
scaly  race  of  fishes  regain  their  old  abodes. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  glad  to  see  the  original  of  this 
curious  poem . 

In  amnium  et  paludum  exsiccatores,  vnlgo,  Drainers  of  the  Fens. 
Exhaustos  amnes,  epotaque  fiumina  Medo 
Nil  miror  ; Xerxes  en  redivivus  adest. 

At  tu,  compedibus  qui  vineis  Mmosigoeum, 

Alveo  et  exclusas  cedere  cogis  aquas. 

Ti  SpatVets;  quid  agis,  qui  turbato  ordine  rerum 
Naturam  cursu  non  sinis  ire  suo  ? 

Quid  ruspas  adeo,  vel  quid  rimaris  in  undis  ? 

An  tibi  vis  medio  crescat  avena  mari  ? 

Nec  frumenta  viris,  pecori  nec  pascua  desunt  : 

Sed  facile  causas  fingit  avarities. 

Destituunt  vitreos  jam  sueta  cubilia  pisces, 
Squamigerumque  suo  pellitur  orbe  genus  : 

Quod  nisi  mutum  esset,  quantis  uno  ore  vocaret 
Questibus  ultores  in  sua  damna  Deos ! 

Piscibus  immo  inquis,  Veteres  migrate  coloni  ; 

Ut  vestra  in  patria  sit  mihi  cultus  ager. 

Non  audire  illi,  nec  respondere  parati ; 

Pro  mutis  igitur  fas  mihi  pauca  loqui. 

Tune  potes  miseras  tarn  sseve  perdere  percas, 

Angere  et  anguillas,  et  lupus  esse  lupis  ? 

Hinc  frugum,  inquis,  erit,  pecudum  quoque  copia  major  : 

Et  quidni  steriles  sollicitentur  aquas  ? 

Finibus  at  contenta  suis  Neptunia  regna 
Non  ambit,  fluvios  nec  petit  alma  Ceres. 

Et  passim  sata  laeta  ! boves  pascuntur  in  arvis  ; 

Lanigeri  tondent  pinguia  prata  greges. 

Sic  late  spatiantur  oves,  et  bucera  sec’la  ; 

Tutus  vermis  humo  est,  aere  gaudet  avis. 

Finibus  exul  erit  propriis  gens  sola  natantum  ? 

Scilicet  his  nullum  vis  superesse  locum  ? 

Terram  habeant  pecudes,  linquantur  piscibus  undae  ; 

Et  foveant  cives  quaeque  elementa  suos. 

Tu  tamen  exantlas  fluvios  simul  atque  labores, 

Et  tua  jam  vastas  machina  pellit  aquas ; 

Ut  siccare  lacus  possis,  et  perdere  pisces  ; 

Has  tibi  sunt  artes,  hoc  opus  omne  tuum. 

Hinc  siphonas,  et  haustra  paras,  trochleasque,  rotasque, 
Grandiaque  aggest^  chomata  fundis  humo. 

Quid  dignum  tali  tibi  mole  operjique  precabor  ? 

.(Ethiopem  (nunquam  desit  et  unda)  laves. 

Ergo  cum  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  anmim, 

Comparat  ac  imbres  Jupiter  atque  nives. 
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Et  fera  diluvies  volvit  stirpesque  domosque, 

Et  rapidum  totos  flmnen  inundat  agros ; 

Sis  oXLyoSpaveoyv,  rupto  aggere  refluat  amnis, 

Et  repetant  sedes  squamea  turba  suas. 

If  any  reader  would  see  the  story  of  practical  opposition  to 
drainage  schemes  admirably  drawn,  and  read  a life-like  de- 
scription of  the  scenery  and  occupations  of  the  district,  he  should 
procure  Bick  6 the  Fens^  by  G-.  Manville  Fenn.  He  will  there  find 
that  the  subject  has  a serious  as  well  as  a funny  aspect.  Ed. 

348.— Wyche  Family  of  Crowland  and  Stamford.— The 

name,  variously  spelt  Weche,  Wich,  Weech,  and  Wyche,  has 
been  seated  at  Crowland  far  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  I 
send  the  following  notes  about  the  family,  taken  from  original 
documents:  the  mode  of  spelling  is  retained,  but  the  contractions 
are  brought  out.  The  earliest  mention  of  them  is  made  in  the 
will  of  William  Pynder,  of  Croyland,  yeoman,  dated  27  Oct. 
1562,  proved  20  Nov.  1563  (P.C.C.,  Peg.  Chayre,  37).  He 
bequeathed  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Richard  Weche  the  elder,  six 
signets*  : to  Richard  Weche  the  elder  a cleete  howk  that  was 
Marwick’s  : Richard  Weche  Jun.  was  appointed  overseer,  and  to 
have  10s.  a year  till  the  lease  of  Thistil  close  runs  out  : Richard 
the  elder  was  one  of  the  witnesses.  Again  in  the  will  of  another 
Crowlander,  Richard  Betts,  Yitiller,  dated  17  Sep.  1566,  proved 
3 Jan.  1567-8  (P.C.O.,  Reg.  Babington,  2),  the  testator,  inter 
alia^  bequeaths  to  his  cousin  Weche  3s.  4^?.,  to  be  good  to  his 
wife,  and  his  dydall.  Richard  Weche,  Jun.,  appears  as  witness 
to  the  will  of  John  Holland,  in  1567.f 
In  the  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  (James  I.,  Vol.  62, 
March  1611-12,)  is  a letter  thus  endorsed: — “The  humble 
petition  of  William  Wich  one  of  his  Majesties  copieholders  of 
the  Mannor  of  Croylande  in  the  countie  of  Lyncoln.”  It  was 
addressed  “ to  the  Right  Honble  Robert  Earle  (of)  Salisbure  Lo  : 
high  Treasurer  of  England.  The  humble  peticion  of  William 
Wich  one  of  his  Majesties  Coppieholders  of  the  Manor  of 
Croyland  in  the  Countie  of  Lyncolne.  Sheweth  vnto  your 
honnor  that  whereas  by  the  appointment  of  the  Tennants  he 

* Cygnets. 

f An  abstract  of  this  will,  with  notes,  has  been  given  in  Art.  344. 
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vndertooke  composicion  for  fchem  aad  paid  in  8 parts  accordinglie 
and  the  time  for  the  second  payment  which  cometh  to  47^.  or 
thereabouts  being  nowe  paid,  he  hath  not  yet  collected,  30?. 
whereof  he  hath  received  and  is  readie  to  paie  it  in  with 
expedicion  Humblie  beseechinge  your  honnor  to  direct  your 
letters  to  the  tenants  there  to  repay  vnto  him  the  money  which 
they  are  behind  with  him,  as  well  for  the  8 parts  which  he  hath 
alreadie  paid  in  as  also  for  such  money  as  he  shall  lay  out  for 
them,  in  regard  they  are  verie  slowe  in  payinge  their  dueties  and 
especially  (one)  Keginald  Skeye  who  refuse th  to  pay  any  dueties 
beinge  a meanes  to  seduce  the  rest  of  the  tennants  from  satisfying 
their  dueties  and  that  your  honnor  would  be  pleased  to  commend 
your  letters  to  some  Justice  of  (the)  peace  neere  here  adionyinge 
that  he  would  take  order  with  the  said  Reginald  Skey  to  be 
conformable  to  pay  his  dueties  ratablie  with  the  rest  of  his 
neighbours,  and  to  alio  we  your  suppliant  the  ordinarie  charge 
which  he  hath  and  shall  disburse  for  them  ratablie  in  attendinge 
about  the  same  business.  Beseechinge  your  honnorable  good 
Lordshipp*  to  give  your  suppliant  daies  untill  Michaelmas  nexte 
to  pay  the  residue  of  the  said  47?.  with  the  rest  or  last  payment 
which  shall  then  be  due.  And  as  most  bound  he  will  ever  pray 
for  your  honnors  longe  life  with  increase  of  much  honnor.” 

I am  unable  to  say  if  this  reasonable  petition  was  duly 
attended  to.  In  the  royal  warrant  book  (ii.  190)  is  a warrant 
dated  26  Jan.,  8 Jac.  I.  (1610-11),  to  the  Treasurer  and  under- 
treasurer of  the  Exchequer,  setting  forth  that  “ whereas  our 
servant  William  Wiche  hath  furnished  vs  with  Ducks  and  other 
ffowle  for  our  recreacion,  wee  will  and  command  you  that  out  of 
our  treasure  remayinge  in  our  receipt  of  our  Exchequer  you  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  saide  William  Wiche  or  his  assignes 
the  some  of  fforty  pounds  of  good  and  lawfull  money  of  England, 
the  same  to  be  taken  to  him  as  of  our  free  guift  and  reward 
without  accompt,  impresst  or  other  charge  to  be  sett  upon  him 
for  the  same.” 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

* This  was  Robert  Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  brother  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Exeter. 
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349 —Total  Eclipse  of  1715  (47,  119). — The  note  on  “ Sur- 
prising Phsenomenon  of  Light  ” (310)  reminds  one  of  the  queries 
respecting  the  great  Total  Eclipse  of  1715,  and  at  first  sight  it 
seemed  to  have  some  reference  to  that  event,  but  the  date  is  quite 
two  months  before  the  eclipse.  The  date  given  in  Halley’s  map 
(119),  22  April,  1715,  appears  to  be  old  style  ; but  the  short 
record  of  the  phenomena,  as  seen  from  London,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1715,  p.  245,  &c.,  gives  3 May 
as  the  date  of  the  eclipse,  thus  corresponding  with  the  new 
style,  which  therefore  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  men  of 
scieijce  before  its  general  introduction  in  1752. 

It  seems  strange  that  neither  Maurice  Johnson,  the  Antiquary, 
nor  Dr.  Stukeley,  made  any  record  of  this  eclipse  ; Mr.  Johnson 
was  living  at  Spalding  at  the  time  and  was  much  interested  in 
all  natural  phenomena.  Dr.  Stukeley  was  on  a committee  at 
Greenwich  observatory  engaged  in  inspecting  the  telescopes,  &c.  ; 
he  made  a machine,  showing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
he  wrote  an  account  of  the  eclipse  predicted  by  the  philosopher 
Thales  in  the  time  of  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  and  other  matter 
of  like  interest  engaged  his  attention  ; and  it  also  appears  that 
he  began  to  practise  as  a surgeon  at  Boston  shortly  after  1709, 
when  he  took  his  M.B.  degree,  and  he  removed  to  London  in 
1717;  so  that  he  was  probably  living  at  Boston  at  the  time 
of  the  eclipse,  and  Boston  was  so  near  to  the  central  line  of  the 
shadow,  that  darkness  would  last  at  least  five  minutes.  See 
life  of  Stukeley  in  The  Lincolnshire  Magazine,  1801,  Vol.  I., 
pp.  123,  166,  &c. 

Homcastle.  0.  J.  C. 

350,— Headswoman  (318). — Our  correspondent,  the  Rev. 
AY.  E.  Browne,  has  received  several  letters  with  suggestions  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  One  writer  conjectures  that  it 
may  be  connected  with  heed,  and  so  be  equivalent  to  a caretaker. 
Another,  with  the  authority  of  Forby  and  Halliwell,  explains  it 
as  a midwife  ; adding  that  the  derivation  is  unknown,  “ perhaps 
the  family  head  for  the  time  being.” 
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351. — Re-draining  Whittlesey  Mere.— Ifc  ought  to  be  re- 
corded in  these  pages  that  on  Monday,  28  Nov.  1892,  the  first 
sod  was  cut  for  a new  drainage  scheme  for  Whittlesey  Mere.  The 
shrinkage  of  the  land,  and  the  prevalence  of  wet  seasons,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  water  again 
overflowing  the  entire  site.  An  admirable  account  of  the  Mere 
and  its  drainage  in  1851,  and  of  the  work  now  contemplated, 
was  given  in  The  Peterborough  Advertiser  for  3 Dec.  1892.  The 
article  is  well  worthy  of  being  issued  as  a separate  pamphlet. 

352. — Roman  Villa  at  Swaffham  Prior.— With  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author.  Professor  Hughes,  we  reprint  from  The 
Cambridge  Review  of  24  Nov.  1892,  the  account  of  a valuable 
discovery  of  a Eoman  Villa  recently  made  near  the  Devil’s  Ditch. 

“I  have  often  heard  the  remark,  when  some  interesting  dis- 
covery has  been  destroyed,  ‘ What  a pity  no  one  was  there  who 
knew  about  such  things  to  watch  and  record  exactly  how  and 
where  each  object  occurred.’  There  is  now  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
cavating a Roman  Villa  close  to  a railway  station  within  9 miles 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  liberal  proprietor,  Mr.  Charles  Ambrose, 
is  willing  to  allow  us  to  carry  out  the  work  as  may  seem  best. 
One  way  of  doing  it  would  be  to  keep  it  a secret  and  let  only 
our  mosc  skilful  antiquaries  explore  it.  But  that  would  be  hardly 
the  right  thing'to  do  at  Cambridge,  where  so  many  classical  men 
would  be  glad  to  see  a real  British-Roman  Villa  in  situ  and  so 
many  antiquaries  would  like  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  excava- 
tion. So  I adopt  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Allix,  of  Swaffham 
Prior  House,  who  discovered  it,  the  other  alternative  and  put  this 
interesting  place  under  the  protection  of  the  whole  University. 
That  means  an  invitation  to  all  to  go  and  see  it,  but  may  I add  a 
request  to  those  who  do  not  know  about  such  things  not  to  prod 
the  walls  with  their  sticks  or  investigate  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion the  construction  of  the  hypocaust  which  lies  exposed,  or 
carry  off  specimens  of  the  tesserae  or  coloured  wall  plaster. 

“The  villa  was  built  on  the  sloping  ground,  S.W.  of  the 
Devil’s  Ditch  in  the  angle  between  the  Mildenhall  Railway  and 
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the  road  from  Swaffham  Prior  to  Reach.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments grated  over  the  tiles  and  Mr.  Ambrose  dug  in  to  see  what 
was  there.  The  bricks  and  stones  are  useful  for  mending  roads 
and  making  a sound  bottom  for  farm  yards,  and  alas  ! I learned 
that  much  such  material  from  similar  foundations  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  carted  away.  Thanks  to  the  Trinity 
beagles  a large  number  of  intelligent  persons  were  taken  across 
the  ground  where  the  tiles  and  bricks  already  turned  out  were 
lying,  and  Mr.  Allix  at  once  detected  Roman  remains  among 
them.  He  kindly  informed  me  of  his  discovery,  and  early  on 
Tuesday  morning  therefore  I started  for  the  place  with  Mr. 
Atkinson,  whose  architectural  knowledge  was  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  who  has  promised  to  make  a correct  plan  of  the 
building  for  us.  Not  much  had  been  removed,  but  the  pit 
already  dug  carried  us  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  foundations  of 
a wall.  We  followed  this  wall  which  was  about  2 feet  thick  for 
some  22  feet  in  a straight  line  to  the  N.E.  till  it  turned  into  a 
strong  apsidal  projection  on  the  S.E.,  of  thicker  masonry  than 
the  rest  of  the  wall ; this  was  perhaps  part  of  a bath-room.  We 
also  found  another  apsidal  projection  at  the  S.W.  end,  and  the 
bit  which  had  been  previously  excavated  was  the  connection  of 
this  rounded  portion  with  the  long  straight  wall.  On  the  N.W. 
side  of  this  long  straight  wall  we  went  far  enough  to  expose 
several  pilm  or  small  pillars  which  supported  the  concrete  floor  of 
the  room  above  ; and  the  chamber,  in  which  they  occurred  at 
regular  intervals,  was  filled  with  charcoal,  soot,  and  the  debris  of 
the  house  above,  which  had  fallen  in.  Here  is  evidently  the 
hypocaust,  and  as  might  be  expected  we  found  plenty  of  box-like 
flue  tiles  with  the  usual  fluted  ornamentation.  There  were  also 
flanged  tiles,  probably  from  the  roof,  and  some  tiles  with  round 
or  square  holes  punched  through  them  before  burning.  Un- 
fortunately the  floors  of  the  principal  rooms  were  within  reach  of 
the  plough  so  we  can  hardly  hope  for  many  traces  of  the  best 
tesselated  pavements,  but  in  one  place,  where  a strong  wall 
turned  up  the  agricultural  implements,  about  two  square  feet  of 
red  brick  inch-square  tesserae  have  been  preserved.  We  found 
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no  parts  of  the  walls  with  coloured  plaster  now  in  place,  but  from 
the  numerous  fragments  lying  about,  it  is  clear  that  the  walls 
were  plastered  and  painted  in  bands  of  Vermillion,  blue  and  green, 
with  more  elaborate  floral  devices  in  places.  There  was  a curious 
piece  of  lead  with  an  iron  bolt  in  it,  between  the  head  of  which 
and  the  lead  about  an  inch  remained,  but  whether  this  clamped 
wood  or  plaster  we  saw  no  evidence  to  show.  It  reminded  me 

however  of  some  flat  pieces  of  metal  which  I saw  nailed  to  the 

walls  at  Pompeii,  to  hold  the  plaster  on  which  the  frescoes  were 
painted.  There  were  some  iron  hooks,  etc.,  and  a piece  of  a 

small  whetstone.  We  did  not  find  any  considerable  rubbish  heap, 

but  inside  and  outside  the  walls  there  were  some  small  collections 
of  bones.  The  bones  in  the  debris  that  filled  the  broken  down 
hypocaust  and  occurred  inside  the  rooms  can  hardly  have  been 
deposited  there  until  the  house  was  in  ruins.  The  oysters  and 
broken  pottery  were,  as  far  as  we  went,  mostly  outside.  The 
bones  we  found  were  those  of  horse,  sheep,  and  a small  ox  allied  to 
and  probably  directly  derived  from  Bos  longifrons.  There  were 
some  small  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  pieces  of  the  common  black 
and  grey  ollas,  such  as  are  found  everywhere  with  Roman  remains 
and  a bit  of  the  rim  of  a large  vessel  like  those  manufactured 
at  Horningsea. 

“If  we  found  so  much  in  one  day’s  tentative  work,  we  may 
hope  for  a great  deal  from  a systematic  exploration  of  the  whole 
site.  The  workmen  say  the  walls  extend  some  25  feet  further  to 
the  N.W.,  and  that  other  similar  remains  occur  near.  The 
tradition  is  that  there  were  once  houses  all  the  way  from 
Swafifham  to  Reach,  a story  likely  to  have  originated  in  such 
foundations  as  these  having  been  often  touched  by  the  plough 
along  that  line  of  country.  The  neighbourhood  is  full  of  curious 
traditions  and  superstitions.  Close  by  was  the  battle  of  ‘ Broken 
Ditch,’*  and  there  is  the  breach  in  the  Devil’s  Dyke  to  account 
for  the  name.  In  the  Cucking  Pond  close  by  a boy  told  me 
there  were  creatures  with  eyes  as  large  as  three  saucers.  Reach 
is  said  to  have  had  seven  churches,  and  we  once  thought  that  we 
* Sometimes  now  corrupted  into  Brook  Ditch. 
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had  perhaps  come  upon  one  of  them.  Just  beyond  Reach  is 
Burwell  Castle,  about  which  so  little  is  known.  The  last  story  I 
heard  of  it  was  that  a man  got  permission  to  dig  for  the  treasure 
supposed  to  be  buried  there,  and  that  after  working  for  some  time 
he  disappeared.  Some  said  he  found  the  treasure  and  left  the 
country  with  it ; others  suggest  that  he  dropped  into  a deep  well 
and  is  there  still.  The  district  is  full  of  interest  for  the 
antiquary.  What  is  to  be  done?  I propose  to  form  a committee 
and  to  dig  the  Yilla  out  first,  which  is  urgent,  and  I invite  those 
interested  to  send  a small  subscription  to  me  (2s.  6d,  to  a guinea) 
to  pay  the  labourers,  and  then  we  will  see  about  further  research 
when  we  have  more  time  and  money. 

‘‘T.  McKenny  Hughes.” 

353.— West  Walton  Overseers’  Accounts.— The  sample 
entries  below,  copied  from  the  Overseers’  accounts  as  set  down 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  relate  to  articles  supplied  to 
those  in  receipt  of  relief,  or  in  the  almshouses.  Some  of  the 
materials,  &c.,  have  certainly  gone  out  of  use,  and  may  be  even 

unknown  to  the  female  experts  of  our  generation. 

Callamance,  Camblet,  Dowlas,  Brown  Rool,  Heringbone,  Tarting, 
Russhea  Drab,  Purnella  Grogoram,  two  Coifs  and  two  yards 
Pickling,  two  New  Caps  and  Ringes  for  Old  ones. 

Askews  Leather  Bodies  mending.  Bodies  and  Stomacher  for  Ears. 
Clogs.  Pattins.  A Wastecoat  for  Wido  B. 

Two  Blankets  for  Barleystraw’s  child  Is.  l\d.  (These  must  have 
been  as  the  Drapers  now  say  “ of  special  value.”) 

The  following  matters,  noted  at  the  same  period,  are  of  some 


interest : — Usd 

pd  for  giving  notice  to  get  Certificate  for  Distemper’d  Cattle  0 10 

Pd  BiU  for  Distemper’d  Cattle 0 18  0 

pd  for  Moleing  y®  Smeath  (similar  entries  occur  yearly) 0 17  6 

Gave  8 passengers  (tramps  ?)  0 3 0 

A Mett  of  Coals 0 2 0 

P<i  Mrs.  Cook  practicinor  for  Salve  for  Wid®  D 0 1 6 

pd  Goody  Warren  for  y«  cure  of  Fryers  Child 0 15  0 

P<^  Mr.  Rudd  for  Bleeding  2 Women 0 2 0 

Pd  Thos  Watson  Bill  for  Doctrine 8 16  2 

P<^  do  for  Curing  Hudson’s  Legg 3 6 0 

pd  for  2 presentments  one  for  y®  Sisses  y®  other  for  y®  Cessions  0 3 0 


What  is  a “ Mett  ” ? I cannot  find  the  word  in  Forby.  Note 
“ Goody  ” also  ; was  this  the  title  of  a village  doctress  ? 

The  prices  of  meat,  &c.,  in  1748  and  thereabout,  are  worth 
comparing  with  the  present. 
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Usd 

To  a Stone  of  Chease  0 2 0 

A Hogg 0 14  2 

41b  Butter  0 2 0 

1 Coomb  2 Bushels  of  Wheat 0 18  9 

6 Stone  and  91b  of  Beef  1 2 2 

l|lb  Soap 0 0 lOi 

10  Stone  Pork 0 3 3 

2 Neats  Cheeks  1 Leg  & 2 Stone  of  Beef  0 9 0 

A Leg  of  Mutton  0 3 0 

1 Stone  121b  Mutton 0 6 3 

3 Hundred  & 40  Sheaves  of  Reeds 0 16  8 

3 Chaldron,  15  Bushels  of  Coals 4 07  09 

To  Wagoning  them  00  12  00 

To  Portrage  & Bridge  00  02  00 


“ A christening  is  all  very  well,  but  for  downright  enjoyment 
give  me  a funeral  ” is  a saying  put  into  the  mouth  (that  it  came 
from  it  may  be  questioned)  of  one  north  of  the  Tweed.  Pauper 
buryings  here  in  the  18th  century  were  of  as  free  and  festive  a 
character  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most  arrant  topers,  who  came 
together  to  “improve”  such  occasions.  Witness  the  following: — 


s d 

To  Beer  and  Bread  for  Wid°  Ayres  Burial 6 10 

P'^  for  3 Gall>^®  of  Ale  for  Mich^  Freemans  Burrill  3 0 

To  Bear  at  Cowards  Burial  7 0 


After  Coward’s  funeral  certain  mourners  (?)  and  bearers  and 
other  survivors  of  the  poor  fellow  adjourned  from  the  Churchyard 
to  the  Public  and  drank  7 gallons  of  Beer  at  the  above  rate,  to 
his  memory,  one  supposes.  A considerable  carousal,  and  any- 
thing but  solemnly  silent, — certum  est.  Allowing  the  liberal 
quantum  of  2 quarts  per  man,  no  less  than  14  persons  held 
commune  together  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  their  old 
neighbour,  now  dead  and  buried,  and  calmed  their  feelings  at 
the  public  expense.  As  the  expenditure  was  as  much  again  on 
some  occasions  as  on  others,  the  drinking  was  perhaps  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sense  of  loss.  Ayres  and  Coward  must  have  been 
twice  as  much  missed  and  mourned  as  Freeman  to  judge  from 
the  potations  of  the  parish  officials  and  their  obliging  companions. 

The  parish  purse  was  often  open  too  to  defray  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  marriage  of  a pauper  woman,  the  hope  being 
perhaps  that  the  bride  would  be  off  the  parish  for  good  and 
no  further  “ releaf  in  her  nead  ” be  required.  These  entries 
are  notable  : ™ 
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Usd 

pd  for  the  marriage  of  the  wid°  Scott 02  00  0 

Paid  for  a Licens  for  John  Green  (who  married  a pauper)...  01  06  0 

Paid  Jo®  Clarks  Bill  at  y®  Weding  01  00  0 

Paid  Marriage  Fees 00  11  0 

P<^  for  Jn°  Greens  Houselgoods  04  06  6 

pd  for  removing  Greens  goods  00  02  6 

pd  Rent  for  John  Green 00  17  6 


John  Green  started  fair  enough  in  all  conscience  on  his 
matrimonial  life.  One  has  heard  of  a certain  city,  the  Freedom 
whereof  was  bestowed  on  anyone  marrying  a native  damsel;  so 
unattractive  were  the  citizens’  daughters.  But  Green  had  more 
substantial  luck,—  a parochial  feast  provided  at  Jo®  Clark’s  Public 
and  a veritable  dowry  with  his  wife  in  house  rent,  goods  and  chattels. 

I subjoin  some  extracts  from  the  same  accounts,  which  tell  a 
doleful  story  and  furnish  an  example  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
lunatics,  doubtless  through  ignorance  of  a humane  way  of  dealing 


with  them  in  the  later  years  of  the  18th  century. 

Usd 

Went  to  Wisbech  to  consult  about  E.  W 00  01  6 

Expences  about  her ; 03  01 

For  two  Horses  and  a man  fetching  & carrying  y®  midwife  00  05  0 

P<^  for  Diging  a post  Hole  for  E.  W 00  00  6 

P'^  for  Shaven  her  Head 00  00  6 

P‘1  Bell  & Grave  for  her  Child  & altering  her  Chane  00  01  6 

pd  for  two  Locks  for  E.  W 00  01  0 

P‘1  for  a post  and  Mending  y®  window  for  her  00  02  0 

P‘1  for  Diping  her 00  01  0 

pd  for  Carring  her  to  London  03  03  0 


Post,  Chain,  Locks,  Head-shaving,  Dipping!  Comment  is  need- 
less. What  a life-ending  was  poor  E.  W’s. ! Let  us  hope  that  in  her 
last  days  in  London  (Bedlam  ?)  she  was  better  cared  for  than  here. 

A Colville  Lumpkin  signs  the  accounts  in  1743  and  in  several 
subsequent  years.  He  and  his  wife  Mary  had  three  daughters 
born  here,  each  they  resolutely  baptized  in  turn,  Mary.  The 
first  two  died  in  infancy,  the  last  at  the  age  of  nine.  A Susanna 
came  before  the  last  Mary  sank  under  the  fatality  of  her  mother’s 
name,  and  survived  her.  The  same  parents  had  two  Roberts 
also,  both  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  These  facts  (and  they 
do  not  stand  alone)  seem  to  lend  support  to  the  prejudice  that 
it  is  unlucky  to  call  a baby  by  the  name  of  a dead  brother  or 
sister.  I have  often  heard  the  poor  deprecate  the  deed,  saying, 
it  will  be  sure  to  die. 

The  Lumpkins  were  also  a Leverington  family,  I think  : and 
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if  the  Tony  of  Goldsmith’s  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  did  not  live 
there,  his  namesake  did,  as  I have  been  told.*  The  name  of 
another  of  Goldy’s  dramatis  personae  is  common  in  our  registers, 
Marlow.  Horncastle  too  occurs  and  may  have  suggested  Hard- 
castle.  It  is  said  that  the  comedy  was  written  in  part  at  least 
at  Leverington  ; that  Mrs.  Hardcastle’s  “circumbendibus”- — 
drive  of  “ 25  miles  in  two  hours  and  a half  ” was  confined  to  that 
parish,  and  that  the  horsepond  exists  in  which  she  was  “ draggled 
up  to  her  waist  like  a mermaid.”  Goldsmith  published  the  play  in 
1771,  when  Lumpkins  and  Marlows  were  living  in  this  parish,  and 
perhaps  in  Leverington.  A statement  is  current  also  that  Houghton 
near  Lynn  was  the  scene  depicted  as  The  Deserted  Village. 

Who  knows  anything,  pro  or  con,  in  respect  to  these  articles 
of  our  creed  here  ? 

Walton  Rectory.  WALTER  E.  BrOWNE. 

354.— Arson  at  Somersham,  182L— On  Wednesday,  26  May, 
1824,  about  half-past  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  an  alarming  fire 
broke  out  at  Somersham.  It  commenced  in  a barn  belonging  to 
Mr.  Martin  Wallman,  and  extended  to  several  dwelling-houses, 
which,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  effects,  were  entirely 
consumed,  the  fiames  raging  with  irresistible  fury  for  upwards  of 
three  hours  before  they  could  be  subdued.  Two  of  the  houses 
were  occupied  by  Mr.  Mast  and  Mr.  King.  The  whole  of  the 
property  was  insured  and  no  lives  were  lost.  This,  in  common 
with  many  other  fires  then  quite  frequent  in  Huntingdonshire, 
was  conjectured  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  a supposition 
which  proved  correct.  At  the  Huntingdonshire  Summer  Assizes 
for  1824,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Thomas  Savage,  aged  21, 
was  indicted  for  maliciously  setting  fire  to  a barn  at  Somersham, 
the  property  of  Martin  Wallman  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
May.  Counsel  for  the  prosecution  said  that  the  prisoner’s  crime 
had  been  attended  with  immense  damage  from  a pecuniary  point 
of  view,  twenty  houses  having  been  burnt  down  or  materially 
injured,  besides  the  dangers  to  which  the  sufferers  from  it  were 

* In  the  north  aisle  of  Leverington  church  is  an  inscription  to  Captain 
Anthony  Lumpkin,  who  died  11  Oct.  1780,  aged  51. — Ed. 
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exposed.  Two  accomplices  who  had  turned  King’s  evidence  would 
be  called  to  substantiate  the  charge. 

After  formal  evidence  as  to  the  date  and  extent  of  the  fire,  the 
first  informer  gave  his  testimony.  He  declared  that  the  prisoner 
had  communicated  his  intention  to  set  fire  to  some  place  or  other ; 
a good  fire  was  wanted  in  the  town,  and  there  would  soon  be  one ; 
and  asked  the  witness  to  back  him  ; which  he  refused  to  do. 
After  the  fire  the  prisoner  boasted  of  the  goods  he  had  taken  from 
the  draper’s  shop  that  was  burnt ; velveteen,  silk  for  waistcoats, 
gown  pieces,  &c. ; and  said  where  he  had  hidden  the  plunder. 

The  other  informer  spoke  of  the  prisoner  having  talked  of 
setting  fire  to  the  barn  the  day  before  the  fire,  and  named  a third 
man  who  was  present,  and  who  provided  the  matches.  A written 
confession  made  by  the  prisoner,  after  being  warned,  was  also 
proved  by  one  of  the  magistrates. 

Savage  merely  said  in  defence  that  he  never  should  have 
thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  barn  if  the  first  informer  had  not 
persuaded  him  to  do  so. 

Witnesses  were  then  called  to  show  that  up  to  the  time  of 
committing  the  offence,  the  prisoner  had  borne  a good  character. 
The  jury,  without  retiring,  returned  a verdict  of  guilty. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  passing  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
prisoner,  said  that  his  crime  was  of  such  a nature  as  to  preclude 
all  hopes  of  mercy. 

On  Saturday,  December  18th,  1824,  Thomas  Savage  underwent 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  His  behaviour  is  said  to  have 
been  truly  becoming  and  exemplary. 

It  is  a matter  of  historical  interest  to  observe  that  Savage  was 
the  last  person  executed  for  arson  in  Huntingdonshire.  On 
account  of  his  good  conduct  it  is  said  that  permission  was  given 
for  his  body  to  be  interred  in  Somersham  churchyard.  Another 
fact  in  connection  with  this  execution  is  somewhat  singular. 
Two  persons  present  were  the  Rev.  J.  Waterhouse,  of  Stukeley,  and 
Joshua  Slade.  They  walked  into  Huntingdon  together,  talking 
about  the  crime  and  its  punishment.  Five  years  later  Slade  was 
executed  on  the  same  spot  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

Somersham.  ChAS.  E.  DaWES. 
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355.— Dry  Rot  (311). — I notice  that  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents complains  that  he  is  troubled  with  dry  rot  in  some  of 
the  joists  of  his  flooring.  As  three  months  elapse  before  a reply 
can  be  obtained  to  his  question  by  means  of  your  valuable 
periodical,  I trust  that  he  has  not  waited  for  it,  but  that  by  this 
time  he  has  cleared  out  all  the  wood  affected  and  made  the 
building  sound.  If  not,  the  sooner  he  does  so  the  better,  for  it 
is  a most  infectious  and  rapid  growing  fungus. 

When  timber  is  placed  where  there  is  a want  of  ventilation  and 
a certain  amount  of  damp  air,  it  forms  very  quickly,  and  thus  it 
is  often  found  in  quite  new  buildings  where  by  some  accident  or 
want  of  foresight  these  two  things  have  been  allowed  to  come 
together. 

When  it  is  found,  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  away  completely 
all  the  timber  affected,  and  to  dress  over  with  vitriolic  or  other 
strong  acid  all  wood  that  has  been  near  it,  so  as  to  kill  all  germs 
that  may  have  become  lodged  in  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

No  half  measures  should  be  thought  of ; and  plenty  of  venti- 
lation should  be  supplied  where  the  new  timber  is  put  in,  and  the 
damp  in  the  future  as  far  as  possible  cut  off.  W.  M.  F. 

Merulius  Lacrymans  is  a fungus  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Fenland.  It  is  but  too  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
as  a wholesale  destroyer  of  wood  work  in  houses,  churches, 
chapels,  and  the  like.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the 
very  few  fungi  which  are  never  found  on  wood  in  the  open  air. 
When  once  the  mycelium  has  established  itself  in  the  woodwork 
of  a house,  it  becomes  a serious  question  for  the  owner.  All  the 
affected  wood  must  be  removed  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second, 
in  order  to  prevent  its  reappearance,  arrangements  must  be  made 
by  which  abundance  of  air  is  admitted.  Dry  rot  cannot  exist 
unless  the  air  be  stagnant,  so  that  the  introduction  of  air-bricks 
or  ventilation  of  some  sort  is  necessary.  By  this  means  dry  rot 
can  be  prevented  underneath  floor  boards,  etc.  Nothing  favours 
the  occurrence  of  the  fungus  on  boarded  floors  more  than  cover- 
ing them  with  oil  cloth. 


Charles  B.  Plowright,  M.D. 
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356. — S.  Ives  Fair,  1275.— On  3 May,  1275,  before  the 
Abbot  of  Ramsey’s  Court,  Henry  Chapman,  of  Warboys,  and 
Emma,  his  wife,  complained  of  Richard  Butcher,  of  Boston, 
“ for  that  whereas  the  said  Henry  and  Emma  on  Thursday  last 
had  a pig’s  ham  for  sale  at  the  price  of  ...  d in  the  vill  of  St. 
Ives  on  the  King’s  Highway  opposite  the  house  of  Roger  Lamb, 
came  the  said  Richard  and  bargained  for  the  said  ham  and  against 
the  peace  of  the  lord  and  the  bailiffs  of  the  said  fair  carried  it  off 
without  payment  of  a single  penny  and  still  is  in  seisin  thereof 
to  their  damage  and  dishonour  3s. ; and  they  produce  suit. 

The  said  Richard  is  present  and  defends  the  words  of  Court, 
but  will  confess  a certain  truth  in  the  charge,  and  says  that  he 
cannot  deny  that  he  carried  off  the  said  ham  and  is  in  seisin  of 
it ; and  this  is  so  because  the  said  Emma  had  occupied  a place  in 
the  fair  that  he,  Richard,  had  hired  for  money,  and  would  not 
leave  that  place ; and  that  he  in  no  other  way  carried  off  the  said 
ham  he  craves  may  be  inquired  into  by  a good  inquest  of  mer- 
chants and  neighbours.” 

On  6 May  it  was  found  by  a jury  of  neighbours  and  mer- 
chants attending  the  fair  “ that  Richard  of  Boston  in  no  other 
way  took  a pig’s  ham  from  Emma  wife  of  Henry  Chapman  of 
Warboys  than  that  he  took  it  from  her  because  of  a trespass  of 
which  she  was  guilty  in  occupying  the  frontage  of  a house  which 
the  said  Richard  had  hired  from  the  Prior  of  St.  Ives.  Therefore 
it  is  considered  that  he  do  pay  to  the  said  Emma  for  the  ham 
price  14d  and  that  she  be  in  mercy  for  her  false  claim  and  her 
trespass  ; find  6d  ; pledge,  Thomas  Back.” 

Somersham.  ChaS.  E.  DawES. 

357. — Instructions  for  Jury-men  on  the  Commission  of 
Sewers.— A curious  little  book  has  lately  come  into  my  possession, 
relating  to  the  Fenland,  sewers,  drainage,  etc.  It  was  published 
anonymously,  but  the  author  was  a native  of  Pinchbeck  who,  as 
recorded  in  this  copy  of  his  book,  came  to  an  untimely  end.  At 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  book  are  a number  of  MS  pages, 
compiled  by  a notable  native  of  Spalding,  very  useful  to  the  Clerk 
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of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  period.  In  fact  this 
portion  of  the  volume  may  prove  to  be  of  more  interest  than 
the  printed  part.  The  bibliography  of  this  little  book  may  be 
thus  written  : — 

[Anon.]  Instructions  for  Jury-men,  on  the  Commission  of  Sewers; 
shewing 

1.  What  they  are  to  Surveigh  and  View. 

2.  What  to  Enquire  and  Present. 

3.  How. 

Delivered  in  a Charge  to  3.  Several  Juries,  at  a Session  of  Sewers, 
holden  at  Sipalding,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.  To  mliioh  is  added  Two 
other  Charges;  The  one  concerning  LovelVs  Works.  The  other  touching 
the  River  of  Glean,  in  the  said  County.  London,  Printed  by  T.  Leaeli,  for 
Tho.  Johnson,  at  the  Golden- Key  in  St.  Pauls  Church-Yard.  1664.  24  mo. 

(5  5-16ths  in.  + 3 3-8ths  in.)  Title  1 page.  On  verso  of  title  is  “Licensed, 
August  the  1st,  1664.  Roger  L’Estrange.”  Gentlemen,  You  of  these  several 
Juries,  pp.  1 to  61.  A Charge  of  Sewers:  1.  As  to  LovelVs  Works,  2.  And 
the  Charge  of  them : Occasioned  upon  his  Assignes  being  Outed  in  Deeping 
Fen ; and  the  Re-entry  of  the  Owners  and  Commoners  there,  Anno  Dommi 
1657.  Gentlemen,  You  of  this  Jury,  pp.  63  to  94.  A Charge  of  Sewers : 
As  to  the  Charge  of  the  River  of  Glean,  from  Nemhury,  through  the  Town 
of  8ur fleet,  to  the  Sea  ; 1.  That  it  was  the  Antient  Charge  of  the  Town  of 
Surfieet : And  2.  That  during  the  Outer  of  Lovell,  and  his  Heirs,  and 
Assignes,  and  their  Failer  and  Neglect,  they  of  Surfieet  are  for  the  present 
bound  to  Maintain  it.  Gentlemen,  You  of  this  Jury,  pp.  96  to  122.  The 
Petition  occasioning  the  foregoing  Charge  of  Sewers.  To  the  Right 
Worshipful,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  for  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and 
therein  for  these  parts  of  Holland : The  huvible  Petition  of  the  Surveighour, 
Dikereeves,  and  other  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Pinchbeck,  in  the 
County  and  Parts  aforesaid.  Sheweth,  pp.  123  to  126.  Finis. 

The  whole  is  most  quaintly  written  and  the  paragraphs  pointed 
with  great  precision.  The  author’s  opening  sentence  will  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  his  style  throughout : — 

Gentlemen,  You  of  these  several  Juries,  When  I look  upon  you,  and 
consider  the  persons,  1.  To  whom  I am  to  speak : Some  of  you  grown 
Gray  in  this  imployment,  and  that  know  as  much  what  belongs  to  it,  as  I 
can  tell  you  : Or  when  I look  upon  others,  2.  Before  whom  I am  to  speak. 

Gentlemen  much  better  able  to  doe  it  than  my  self,  I cannot  but  think 
some  such  thing  may  befall  Me,  as  did  that  Philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who 
most  presumptuously  undertook  to  instruct  Hannibal  in  the  Discipline  of 
War : A Self-con-ceited  man,  bred  up  another  way,  and  in  studies  of 
another  Nature ; yet  out  of  1.  Arrogancy,  and  2.  Ignorance,  Would  give 
Hannibal  a Discipline  in  his  own  Art,  wherein  he  was  so  famously  eminent 
(I  would  Spare  it,  [the  word  “ Spare  ” is  corrected  in  margin  to  “ Speahe  ”] 
without  1.  Envy,  and  2.  Offence,  To  the  1.  Living,  and  the  2.  Dead)  That 
for  Valour  and  Wisdom,  he  was  to  be  reckoned  One,  Even  amongst  the 
Greatest  Generals  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Head  of  an  Army : And  what 
I have  to  speak  to  you  here,  may  prove  as  that  he  did  there,  not  only 
Needless,  but  Absurd  and  ridiculous. 

However,  yet  (under  Favour  of  those  that  hear  it)  Give  me  leave, 
though  not  in  a way.  To  1.  Instruct  you  in  your  Duty,  as  if  I thought  you 
Ignorant : No,  nor  Yet  To  2.  Direct  you,  as  if  I thought  you  Unskilful,  or 
Unexperienced ; But  only  To  3.  Remind,  or  Remember  you  of  it. 
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The  marginal  references  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  charges  : — 

1.  What  to  view.  Navigation,  of  Ships,  Boats,  Ballingers,  [described 
as  fresh-water  vessels  of  the  greatest  bulk,  framed  with  Oares,  and  without 
Sails,  Balasters,  properly  so  called]  in  Rivers  Streams  and  other  Floods ; 
Drayning;  Walls  and  Banks — of  Rivers,  Fen  and  Sea.  Water  courses. 
Gutters, ^Ditches,  Trenches  and  Sewars  “And  they  are  to  be  accounted 
amongst  your  grand  Issuers  of  Water ; from  Whence  I conceive  they  carry 
their  name  (Semars,  quasi  Issuers)  ” — Goats  and  Flood-gates.  Land 
passage,  as  Calseys  “Passage  ways,  made  of  Stone  &c”  and  hence  they 
have  their  name  “ A Calce,”  Bridges  &c. 

2.  What  to  present.  Defaults  in  any  of  the  foregoing  Works.  Also 
particular  abuses,  from  the  Miller  in  his  Mill,  Milldam,  and  Flood-gates ; 
the  Fisher,  in  his  garthes,  Weares,  Hebbing  Weares,  Keddles  and  Heckes ; 
“all  of  them  Engines  and  Devices  to  catch  Fish;  and  by  stopping  or 
straitning  of  the  Rivers,  all  of  them  Impediments  to  Navigation.”  Also 
All  other  impediments  Lets  and  Annoyances. 

3.  How  to  present.  To  be  Fair  and  Formal,  Certain  in  respect  of  the 
person.  Names  and  Sir-names  &c,  and  the  Motives  to  be  from  Prudence, 
Justice  and  Religion. 

The  second  charge,  as  to  Lovell’s  works,  recites  that 

Thomas  Lovell  Esquire,  “ became  an  Undertaker  for  the  Drayning  of 
two  great  Wasts  in  this  County : — The  one  of  them  called  Beeping  Fen . . . 
between  the  two  Rivers  of  Wellamd  and  Glean — The  other  Thurlby 
Fen  and  Burne  South  Fen.”  A Great  Work  in  respect  of  1.  The  Persons 
interested.  2.  The  End  Intended;  but  not  in  respect  of,  3.  The  End 
Obtained. 

Lovell’s  recompence  was  to  be  a ‘Uhird  part  of  all  the  said 
Fens,  amounting  to  10885  Acres,  as  I account  them.”  Lovell 
failed  in  his  work — in  some  cases  through  draining  “ one  Fen  by 
turning  the  Waters  thereof  into  the  other,  and  there  leaving 
them,”  &c.,  and  the  Owners  and  Commoners  of  the  Fens  made 
re-entry  and  “Outed”  Lovell,  A.D.  1657. 

The  third  charge,  arising  out  of  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Pinchbeck,  shows  that  both  Spalding  and  Pinchbeck  were  at 
the  time  in  miserable  plight,  three  parts  of  the  latter  place  “ is  at 
this  very  instant  depopulate  and  forsaken  ” through  the  state  of 
the  outfall  of  Glean.  The  undertaking  of  Lovell  had  been  to 
keep  the  Glean  at  the  least  six  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  wide  from 
“the  beginning  of  Surfleet,  which  hath  been  always  accounted 
from  Newbury  ” — where  this  place  is,  or  was,  does  not  appear, 
but  a particular  reason  is  rendered  in  an  Inquisition  17th  Edward 
II.,  why  the  Glean  “ should  be  of  this  wideness  from  the  House 
as  then  of  one  Richard  CheyU,  (probably  standing  either  1. 
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about,  or  2.  above  Newhury)  downwards”  to  the  sea.*  But 
Lovell  is  many  years  dead  and  gone  ; he  failed  in  his  undertaking 
and  spent  all  his  estate  ; his  heirs  therefore  could  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  lands,  and  his  Assigns  are  dispossessed  of  the 
lands  by  the  re-entry  of  the  Owners  and  Commoners,  who  have  a 
perfect  right  to  take  possession,  but  by  so  doing  the  charge  of 
keeping  up  the  banks  and  outfalls  reverts  again  to  those  upon 
whom  it  was  before  Lovell’s  time — that  is,  the  owners  and  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Surfleet. 

The  finding  of  the  jury  upon  this  charge  is  not  recorded,  but 
from  the  author’s  summing  up  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  re- 
sult, and  as  I commenced  with  a quotation  of  our  author’s  style, 
so  I may  close  this  portion  of  the  notice  of  this  quaint  volume  in 
his  own  words  : — 

To  conclude : 1.  The  great  Mischief  that  now  at  present  is  upon  these 
two  Towns,  and  a great  part  of  it  1.  caused,  or  2.  continued  at  least,  by 
reason  of  this  Obstruction  of  the  River  of  Glean  in  its  Outfall : 2.  And  the 
Persons  at  whose  Charge  it  ought  for  the  present  to  be  removed,  you  have 
heard  declared  unto  you  at  large ; ’tis  now  put  upon  your  Enquiry,  what 
you  will  find.  I doubt  not,  but  you  will  well  consider,  1.  both  the 
miserable  and  calamitous  Condition  of  these  Towns,  2.  and  the  urgent 
Necessity  of  the  Work;  and  that  you  will  Present  it  upon  such  Persons,  1. 
as  may  be  compelled  to  do  it,  and  2.  during  the  failer  and  neglect  of 
Lovell,  of  right  ought  to  do  it ; No  more  is  required  of  you,  and  I hope 
you  will  do  no  less. 

The  manuscript  portion  of  the  book  is  written  by  several 
hands.  Some  parts  show  with  what  skill  the  penman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  could  guide  and  direct  his  goose  or  crow-quill. 
Some  parts  are  plain  and  bold,  but  the  whole  is  evidently  written 
before  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  reached.  Eleven  leaves 
are  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  seven  after  the 
printed  matter.  The  first  page  shows  the  scope  and  intention  of 

the  MS  part,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Contents  of  this  Manual  of  Sewers  Compiled  by  M.  J.  J^.  1710. 

Of  ye  Courts  Commissioners  Officers,  High  Shireeve  &c. 

Surveyors  and  Dyhereeves  in  Elloe  Wapentach  in  Holland.  Aveland 
in  Kesteven.  Nesse  in  Kesteven. 

Siimary  Charge  to  y^  Survey  Jury  of  Bissle’s  3 Charges. 

Dedimus  and  Oathes  of  Comma’s.,  of  the  Clk  of  y®  Court  of  Sewers, 
of  the  Foreman  and  Jurors,  of  the  Surveyors  and  Dykereeves,  of 
Witnessses. 

Rules  of  the  Court  for  ye  Practice  in  Elloe  Holland  Lincolnshire. 

* On  the  New  Ordnance  Map  the  Bridge  over  the  Olen  at  West  Pinchbeck  is 
marked  “ New  Br.”  Can  this  district  once  have  been  called  Newbury  ? 
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This  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  author  of  the  MS  part,  and 
the  date  is  significant,  being  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Spalding  Gentlemen’s  Society.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
article,  however,  viz.,  “ Rules  of  the  Court  for  the  Practice  in 
Elloe”  &c.,  which  is  dated  21  Apr.  1742,  is  this  sentence: — 

Drawn  up  by  M’’.  M,  Johnson  Jun^.  of  the  Inner  Temple  Chairman  for 
30  years  of  that  Court,  and  approved  of  By  all  the  Gentlemen  at  the  Barr 
acting  as  Commas,  of  Sewers  for  y®  Division  and  the  s'l.  Clk  of  the  Court, 
who  was  himself  a Barrister  of  long  standing  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  as  I 
believe  in  matters  relating  to  y®  Sewers  the  best  Lawyer  in  England  and 
most  accurate  knovsdng  and  diligent  p’son  in  that  office  &c.  [The  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Sewers  was  Mr.  John  Johnson.] 

On  the  page  opposite  to  the  Rules  of  the  Court,”  &c„  is  the 
following : — 

NB.  in  the  close  of  the  Commissioners  Oath  every  Commissioner  is 
Sworn  to  the  due  executing  his  office  without  favour,  Meed,  Dread,  malice 
or  affection.  Many  Commissioners  have  desired  of  me  to  tell  them  what  is 
meant  by  the  Word  Meed  ? It  being  Obsolete,  and  out  of  use.  I answer 
Meed  (sometimes  spelt  Mede  and  Mead)  Signifies  reward,  from  Mict  a 
moderne  Saxon  word  for  Munus.  The  old  Saxon  word  is  01  eb  and  that  is 
Merces,  and  so  Mictling  is  a Mercenary  which  no  Commissioner  should  be. 

The  authorship  of  the  book  is  denoted  on  one  page  of  the  MS 
portion,  containing  a table  of  the  contents,  headed  thus  : — 

In  this  Book  are  3 Charges  contein’d  given  by  Robert  Bissle  of  Pinch- 
beck Gent : to  the  several  Jurys  then  sworn. 

This,  and  the  epitaph  recording  the  sad  death  of  our  author,  is 
written  in  two  hands,  both  different  from  and  apparently  written 
before  the  rest  of  the  MS  part  was  inserted  in  the  volume,  which 
was  done  after  it  was  bound,  being  loosely  tacked  to  the  covers 
at  each  end. 

The  epitaph  is  most  beautifully  written,  and  so  fine  and  small 
that  one  wonders  how  it  could  have  been  done  with  any  sort  of 
quill  pen.  It  is  entitled  : — 

A Epitaph  on  y®  Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Bissle  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  choak’d  by  a piece  of  Meat. 

Be  dumb  Commissioners  and  Jurymen 
Enquire  no  more  of  Welland,  nor  of  Glenn, 

’Twas  not  that  mass  of  silt  left  by  the  Ocean 
Whitest  Bissle  flourish’d  could  have  stopt  their  motion, 

You  find  too  late,  ’twas  one  poor  little  Bite 
Of  Meat  should  choak  the  Country’s  Outfall  quite. 

Which  dos  preesage  (oh  1 Heaven’s  Divert  o^  Feares) 

A flood  as  well  of  Waters  as  of  Teares. 

Of  the  author’s  family  I have  not  at  present  obtained  any  in- 
formation other  than  the  short  notice  in  the  South  Holland 
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Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  1871,  page  214,  viz  : the  entry  in  Notes  on 
the  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  PinchbecJc: — “ 1622.  “ Baptized 

27th  January  : Elizabeth  D^.  of  Richard  Bissell.”  Some  of  the 
charities  to  the  parish  were  bequeathed  by  one  of  this  family : 
the  name  is  now  extinct. 

Horncastle.  C.  J.  0. 

358.— Jane  Stuart.— For  the  following  extracts  and  notes  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Alexander  Peckover,  of  Wisbech.  He  states 
that  they  contain  most  of  the  facts  known  about  Jane  Stuart, 
and  that  his  grandfather  and  grandmother  knew  many  people 
that  were  acquainted  with  her.  As  some  paragraphs  on  the  sub- 
ject have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  local  press,  I have  en- 
deavoured to  get  the  most  authentic  information  for  Fenland 
Notes  and  Queries, 

Wryde,  Thorney.  S.  EgAB. 

Extract,  dated  Oct.  1809. 

A natural  daughter  of  King  James  II  was  convinced  of 
Friends’  principles,  and  imprisoned  for  same  with  Thomas 
Elwood  and  others.  Upon  her  being  engaged  to  a young  man 
for  marriage  and  the  day  fixed,  as  they  were  on  the  road  the 
coach  was  overturned  and  her  intended  husband  was  killed,  and 
his  brother’s  leg  broken.  She  stayed  in  London  and  nursed  the 
young  man,  when  after  his  recovery  she  assumed  a disguise  and 
travelled  on  foot  to  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Inquiring  at  some  friends  houses  for  employment  she  was  asked 
what  she  could  do.  She  answered  that  she  was  willing  to  put  her 
hand  to  anything.  He  then  said  Oanst  thou  reap  ?”  She 
replied  she  could  hardly  tell,  but  if  he  pleased  she  would  try.  So 
he  sent  her  into  the  field,  and  before  evening  she  discovered  herself 
to  be  so  great  a proficient  at  reaping  as  to  be  called  “ Queen  of 
the  reapers.” 

She  constantly  attended  the  adjacent  meeting,  and  observing  a 
rock  (?)  hard  by,  she  either  put  up  with  a natural  Cave  or  had  a 
cell  (cellar  ?)  made  therein  where  she  lived  quite  a recluse,  spin- 
ning for  her  employment,  she  told  Sarah  Taylor  that  she  enjoyed 
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such  contentment  and  peace  that  she  would  not  leave  her  cell  and 
spinning  to  be  Queen  of  England. 

She  had  been  at  many  European  Courts,  particularly  the 
Hanoverian  and  Prussian,  and  the  Pretender  being  her  supposed 
brother,  she  once  travelled  by  chaise  into  Scotland  to  see  him.  . 

Extract,  dated  10  Fel.  1810, 

Jane  Stuart,  supposed  to  be  a natural  daughter  of  James  2nd, 
after  renouncing  the  world  and  splendour  of  courts,  resided  at 
Wisbech  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  few 
memorials  remain  of  her,  but  two  ancient  and  respectable  inhabi- 
tants now  deceased  have  stated  to  the  writer  of  this  the  following 
incidents. 

When  she  first  came  she  sought  employment  by  standing  (as  is 
usual  with  labourers  at  this  day  who  want  work)  on  or  near  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  where  in  haytime  and  harvest  the  farmers  re- 
sort every  morning  to  hire.  She  selected  for  her  abode  a cellar  in 
a part  of  the  town  called  the  Old  Market,  where  she  spun  worsted, 
to  dispose  of  which  she  regularly  had  a stall  on  the  market  day. 

Being  once  thus  employed,  she  recognised  by  the  arms  and  the 
livery  a coach  and  attendants  going  to  the  principal  Inn  (the 
Rose  and  Crown)  near  to  which  her  stall  stood,  upon  which  she 
immediately  packed  up  her  worsted,  retired  to  her  cellar,  and 
carefully  concealed  herself.  The  owner,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  endeavoured  to  find  her,  but  without  success. 
The  house  under  which  she  lived  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Lady  Mary  Knollis,  aunt  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Hanbury  (near  Oil  Mill  Lane). 

She  constantly  attended  when  in  health  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Wisbech,  was  humble  and  exemplary  in  her 
conduct,  well  esteemed  by  her  neighbours,  invariably  avoided  all 
conversation  relative  to  her  family  connections,  and  when  in  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  any  expression  inadvertently  escaped  lead- 
ing to  an  enquiry,  she  stopped  short,  seemed  to  regret  having 
disclosed  so  much,  and  silenced  further  research.  She  read  the 
New  Testament  in  'G-reek,  but  even  this  circumstance  was  dis. 
covered  accidently  by  an  unexpected  call ; was  fond  of  birds, 
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which  were  frequently  allowed  to  leave  their  cages  and  fly  about 
in  her  apartment.  She  died  according  to  the  Friends’  register 
the  12th  of  7th  mo.  1745,  aged  88,  and  was  buried  in  the  Society’s 
graveyard  at  Wisbech,  where  out  of  respect  to  her  memory  box 
has  been  planted  round  her  grave  with  her  initials,  age,  and  date, 
which  still  remains  to  mark  the  spot  of  her  interment. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1715  she  said  she  had  often  played  with  the 
Pretender  on  her  knees  when  he  was  a little  white  headed  boy. 
Her  two  half  sisters  Queens  Mary  and  Anne  being  then  dead,  and 
the  Hanoverian  family  on  the  throne,  she  would  not  feel  any  fear 
of  being  interfered  with.  Her  mother  is  unknown,  but  she  stated 
she  was  a Protestant;  She  is  said  to  have  given  suitable  religious 
advice  to  young  people  when  opportunity  offered.  On  one  oc- 
casion while  in  the  graveyard  she  was  taken  with  a fainting  fit, 
and  had  a tree  planted  near  the  spot,  expressing  a wish  to  be 
buried  there.  This  was  carried  out,  and  the  tree  growing  too 
large  for  the  situation,  was  eventually  cut  down  and  sold  for  12s. 
The  grave  is  still  (1892)  kept  up  as  originally  laid  out  with  box. 

359. — West  Walton  Overseers’  Accounts  (353). — According 
to  Bailey  a “ Mett  ” was  an  ancient  Saxon  measure,  nearly  equal 
to  a bushel.  The  same  authority  defines  “ Groody  ” as  goodwife, 
a common  appellation  of  a woman. 

Peterborough.  Gr,  0.  C. 

360. — Fen  Provincialisms  (37,  69,  117,  304,  329).— 

Eat  the  Leek. — To  eat  your  own  words  : to  retract  an 

assertion.  See  Shakespere’s  Henry  Y.,  Act  v..  Sc.  i. 
Ear-mark.— A mark  to  distinguish  some  thing  set  apart  for  a 
special  object.  Chiefly  used  of  money.  “ I should  like  the 
money  ear-marked  for  the  purpose  ” (Jewson).  Constantly 
used  in  Parliament. 

Earnest. — Money  given  to  confirm  a contract,  or  a hiring 
between  master  and  servant. 

Ea,  Eau. — Water,  a drain.  Scandinavian  or  Danish.  Pro- 
nounced E,  or  0.,  Southea,  Popham’s  Eau. 

Eddish.— The  first  growth  of  grass  after  mowing,  aftermath. 
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Egg  on. — To  incite,  to  urge  forward  (Clare).  A.  S.  egghm,  to 
incite.  “ He  egg’d  me  on  or  I shouldn’t  have  fought.” 

Eldern.— The  elder  tree. 

Elbows,  out  at. — Impoverished,  in  very  poor  circumstances. 

Eshuck. — k false  link,  used  in  temporary  repairs  of  chains. 

Enew. — Enough.  “ He’s  got  enew.” 

Fain. — Mostly  used  as  an  adverb,  anxiously,  gladly,  eagerly. 
“ He  is  ill,  I fain  would  see  him.”  Raleigh  has,  “ Fain  would 
I climb,  but  that  I fear  to  fall.” 

Fairish  on. — Used  of  steady  progress,  as  in  years,  or  drink. 
“ He  wasn’t  drunk,  but  he  was  getting  fairish  on.” 

Fal-lal. — An  idle  tale  : also,  a useless  piece  of  dress. 

Fare. — To  happen,  either  well  or  ill.  “ How  fares  it  with  you  ? ” 

Felfer. — Sometimes,  felt.  The  fieldfare  ( Turdus  pilaris ) . 

Fell. — Fierce,  savage.  “ A fell  dog.”  “ At  one  fell  swoop  ” 
(Macbeth). 

Fellon. — A whitlow,  usually  on  the  finger.  A disease  in  a cow’s 
bag,  used  by  Herrick,  Gerard,  and  other  old  writers. 

Fen  Nightingales. — Frogs. 

Fendable. — What  may  be  defended,  worthy  of  defence,  probable. 

Fending  and  Proving. — Arguing. 

Few,  a good. — Not  many,  but  something  more  than  few.  The 
expression  “ A few  broth  ” is  very  common. 

Fezzon. — To  fasten.  Stakes  for  fastening  down  sedge  or  reeds 
on  the  top  of  a bank,  in  case  of  floods,  to  prevent  the  water 
running  over  the  bank,  are  called  fezzon  stakes,  or  wezzon 
stakes. 

Filhanks. — Hames  for  the  shaft-horse. 

Find  himself. — To  provide  for  himself,  pay  for  his  own  board. 

Fleak. — A wattled  hurdle. 

Flit. — To  remove  household  goods.  Used  by  Tennyson.  A 
moonlight  flit  is  a removal  of  goods  and  chattels  by  night,  to 
defraud  the  landlord.  Perhaps  the  same  word  as  “ flight.” 

Flood  0 ! — Exclamation  used  by  lightermen  or  bargemen  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  tide  in  a river. 

Flush. — Even,  level.  Also  used  in  the  sense  of  well  supplied, 
in  such  expressions  as  Flush  of  money.” 
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Fluster. — All  of  a fluster  ” means  heated,  excited. 

Foot  up. — To  add  up  an  account.  To  foot  a bill  is  to  become 
responsible  for  it. 

Footing. — To  pay  one’s  footing,  is  to  pay  for  admission  into  a 
society.  Generally  used  when  a spectator  uses  the  tools  of  a 
working-man,  and  some  present  is  thereupon  expected,  on  the 
pretence  that  he  is  not  strictly  speaking  one  of  the  craft,  aud 
must  “ pay  his  footing.”  Sometimes  called  “ colting.” 

Footy. — Small ; mostly  in  bad  sense,  paltry,  mean,  contemptible ; 
but  sometimes  in  a good  sense,  “ a footy  little  penknife  ” would 
mean  a delicately  made  and  elegant  one.  Pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  booty. 

Frame. — “ He  frames  well  ” would  imply  that  he  had  begun 
well,  and  gave  promise  of  success. 

Frem. — Vigorous,  thriving,  fresh,  quickly  grown.  Used  in  flrst 
sense  by  Drayton.  “ That  grass  is  very  frem,  we  mustn’t  put 
those  weak  lambs  on  it.” 

Frumenty. — Also,  fermity,  frumity.  A dish  made  of  wheat 
(frumentum)  wetted  and  soused  in  a bag  till  the  outer  husk  is 
taken  off ; it  is  then  creed  or  boiled  gently  with  milk  flavoured 
with  spices  and  currants.  It  used  to  be  an  important  dish  at 
sheep-shearing  suppers.  There  are  many  receipts  given  for  it 
in  old  writers,  which  vary  considerably.  A person  in  a serious 
dilemma  is  said  to  be  “ in  a frumity  sweat.” 

Fullock. — Used  of  shears  that  are  forcibly  expanded  when 
clipping  through  earth  which  stops  their  cutting.  “I  can’t 
get  on,  on  account  of  the  sand  : the  shears  fullock  at  it  so.” 

Fusball,  fuzball. — Furze-ball  ; the  fungus  Lycoperdon  vovista. 
When  dried  it  is  thought  useful  to  stop  bleeding. 

Gab. — Idle  talk  ; saucy  nonsense. 

Gad. — (1)  A staff  for  measuring,  as  ‘‘  a nine-foot  gad.” 
(2)  Verb,  to  run  about  at  random.  Especially  of  cattle  when 
rushing  wildly  about  trying  to  escape  from  the  attack  of  the 
Oestrus  Bovis  or  gad-fly.  Sometimes  in  such  a case  they  are 
said  to  have  “got  the  gad.” 

Gaffer. — Master,  or  foreman.  A corruption  of  grandfather.  Not 
uncommon  as  a form  of  address  between  rustic  neighbours,  equiv- 
alent to  “old  friend.”  “Well,  gaffer,  how  are  you  this  morning?” 
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GtALLUS.~(1)  Mischievous,  sly;  and  sometimes  wicked,  depraved. 
“ He’s  a gallus  fellow.”  (2)  Gallaces,  Braces. 

Game  leg. — A leg  injured,  or  lame,  or  sore  ; either  by  accident 
or  rheumatism. 

Gauby,  gaby. — A lout,  or  clown. 

Gaulting. — From  gault,  blue  clay.  The  art  of  claying  land,  by 
casting  the  clay  out  of  pits  or  dikes  (called  clay-dikes)  and 
spreading  it  over  the  light  black  fen  land. 

Gee. — A ploughman’s  expression  when  he  wishes  his  horse  to  turn 
to  the  right.  “ Gee  up  ” is  a general  word  for  starting  horses. 

Gen.— Gave  : “ He  gen  it  me,” 

Gerne,  girn. — To  grin,  probably  a simple  corruption.  ‘‘  She 
is  always  girning  and  snarling  at  him.” 

Get  about. — To  become  convalescent  after  an  illness. 

Gifts. — White  specks  on  the  finger  nails.  Beginning  with  the 
thumb  their  import  is  expressed  in  the  lines  : — 

A gift,  a friend,  a foe, 

A sweetheart  to  come,  a journey  to  go. 

Occasionally  “ a letter  ” is  substituted  for  the  fourth  finger. 

Gillery. — Deception.  “ There  was  no  gillery  in  the  matter  this 
time,  I am  sure.”  Occurs  in  MS.  Lincoln  (Harl.  1701,  fo.  33). 

Gillyvers. — Gillyflowers,  wallflowers.  French,  giroflee. 

Gilt. — A young  female  pig. 

Given. — Inclined,  addicted  : “ He’s  not  given  to  lying.” 

Give  over. — To  cease,  leave  oflP.  Of  frost  or  ice,  “ to  give,”  is 
to  thaw. 

Glib. — Smooth,  slippery.  “ The  ice  is  glib,  I tell  you.” 

Gnag,  gnarl. — (1)  To  gnaw.  (2)  An  internal  pain,  a griping 
sensation. 

Gnatter. — To  grumble,  “ I can’t  stay  : Missus  is  alius  gnatter- 
ing  about  something  or  other.” 

Gobbler. — The  turkey-cock. 

Godsend. — Unexpected  good  fortune.  A gift  specially  needed 
and  welcome. 

Gofer. — A species  of  teacake  made  in  oblong  irons  divided  into 
squares  with  long  handles,  called  goffering  irons,  They  are 
cooked  by  thrusting  the  oblong  end  of  the  iron  between  the 
bars  of  the  grate,  and  holding  it  there  till  the  gofer  is  done. 
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Goings  on. — Behaviour,  proceedings.  In  a bad  sense.  ^^Suoh 
goings  on  I never  did  see.” 

Go  to  the  bad,  go  to  the  dogs. — To  fail  in  business ; to 
become  dissipated  and  reckless. 

Go  TO  Dowsdale. — Go  away  ; be  off ; don’t  tease  me.  Heard 
in  Illinois,  U.S.,  spoken  by  a young  fenman  who  had  emi- 
grated. Equivalent  to  “ Go  to  Bath,”  “ Go  to  Jericho,” 
“ Go  to  Hanover,”  &c. 

Go  to  Guyhirn. — “ Haro  ! Ha  Rou  ! Pat.  Go  to  Guyhirn, 
Pat,  and  see  your  brother  hung.”  An  expression  of  derision 
applied  to  Irish  harvestmen  who  annually  visited  the  fens  in 
great  numbers  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  It  arose  thus. 
Four  Irishmen  committed  a murder  in  Wisbech  Fen,  near 
Guyhirn,  in  1794.  They  were  pursued,  arrested  at  Uttoxeter, 
brought  back,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  at  Wisbech. 
Two  of  the  bodies  were  hung  in  irons  near  Guyhirn,  in  the 
Wash,  within  a mile  of  the  scene  of  the  murder.  (See  Art. 
158.)  Haro  ” is  to  denounce  misdeeds  ; ‘‘  Ha  Rou  ” was  the 
Norman  “ Hue  and  Cry.”  Probably  our  “ Halloo  ” is  from 
the  same  root. 

Gooding,  goodying. — The  practice  of  going  about  to  ask  alms 
just  before  Christmas,  generally  by  widows.  At  Peterborough, 
thirty  years  ago,  it  was  quite  common.  The  women  there 
generally  called  it  “going  a Thomasing,”  from  the  feast  of 
S.  Thomas  occurring  four  days  before  Christmas,  and  in  many 
parishes  doles  and  gifts  have  to  be  distributed  on  that  day. 

Gotb,  gout. — An  outlet  of  a drain,  or  watercourse  ; as,  Tydd 
Gote.  Callis  defines  gout  as  “An  engine  of  stone  or  brick 
erected  and  built  with  portcullises  and  doors  of  timber.” 
(Does  gout  = go  out,  like  outgang  ?) 

Goudle. — To  flog.  A Goudling  is  a flogging. 

Gozzard. — A goose-herd,  the  person  who  had  charge  of  a flock 
of  geese. 

Grew. — A greyhound.  A few  weeks  ago  a number  of  letters 
appeared  in  The  Standard  about  this  word.  Many  writers 
knew  the  word  as  an  old  English  word,  but  only  one  or  two 
had  ever  heard  it  actually  used. 

Grip. — A small  ditch  or  drain  for  carrying  off  surface  water. 

Grow. — Verb  active,  to  cultivate.  “I  am  not  growing  oats 
this  year.” 
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Grubby. — Dirty.  Money-grubber,  a mean  sordid  person. 
Grumpy. — Sulky. 

Gulsh. — Short  and  thick,  corpulent,  gross. 

Guy. — An  ill-dressed  person  ; clearly  derived  from  Guy  Fawkes. 
But  also  used  of  a person  whose  natural  appearance  is  very 
unattractive,  or  whose  head  or  beard  is  dressed  in  unbecoming 
fashion.  S.  Eoar. 

361.— Fennifers  (328). — From  the  Glatton  court  roll  of  the 
year  1579  we  see  that  the  duties  of  the  Fennifers  were  mostly 
connected,  as  was  suggested  at  the  above  reference,  with  the 
fishing  rights  on  Whittlesey  Mere.  They  had  to  see  that  the 
close  times  were  strictly  observed.  They  also  had  to  take 
care  that  fishing  agreements  and  partnerships  were  duly  kept. 
What  is  the  offence  referred  to  when  four  men  are  fined  ^d.  each 
because  they  “ dyd  glove  contrarye  to  y®  ordenaces  ” ? This 
roll  belongs  to  Dr.  Newman,  who  has  kindly  allowed  the  following 
extract  to  be  printed  : — 

the  presentment  off  y®  fennifers  at  y®  cort  & lete  holden  at  Glatton 
the  xxvjtii  day  of  September  A®  xxj®  Eliz. 

Itm  we  ffynd  y^  thomas  hansnn  & Rychard  bacton  dyd  not  kepe  the 
rawght  day  but  dyd  cast  on  y®  Saturday  contrary  to  y®  payne  in  ma  iiij^ 

Itm  we  fynd  y^  John  peresun  Robert  gregory  robert  stockes  Rychard 
brown  dyd  glove  contrarye  to  y®  ordenaces  qniKbet  iiij‘^ 

Itm  we  ffynd  y*  W“  gardner  y®  elder  thomas  hansun  rychard  bactun 
robert  bactun  & John  palmes  dyd  moleste  snrten  severall  men  at  wake 
contrary  to  y®  payne  iiij*^ 

Itm  we  ffynd  y*  w“i  gardner  y®  yowng^’  is  to  be  amersed  for  y*  he 
hathe  forsaken  his  father  in  his  part  of  ffysshyng  w^  owt  lycens  ij®  vj<^ 

Itm  we  fynd  y^  w"^  gardner  y®  elder  w“  summersun  & w^"  bowlyng  dyd 
alter  y®™  selves  from  y®i'  partners  w*^  owt  lycens  (\uilihet  ij'^ 

Itm  we  ffynd  y^^  Rychard  peresun  dyd  stall  contrary  to  y®  order 
or  payne  in  mia  vj^ 

Itm  we  ffynd  y^  robert  gregory  & rychard  brown  dyd  ffyshe  contrary 
to  y®  order  <\uiUhet  iiij^  Ed. 

The  word  the  meaning  of  which  is  enquired  for  at  p.  134, 

is  an  abbreviated  form  of  misericordia,  a term  of  frequent 

occurrence  in  Rolls  containing  the  proceedings  at  Manorial 

Courts.  The  entry  runs  I'o  ip'e  in  m'ia,  or  Po  in  rrCia,  Ideo 

i2ose  in  miser icordia^  “ Therefore  he  is  at  mercy.” 

The  “ misericordia  ” or  “ mercy  ” was  an  arbitrary  fine, 

imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  and  is  said  to  be  so 

called  because  it  ought  to  be  very  moderate,  rather  less  than 
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more  than  the  offence  deserved.  Should  a defendant  be  fined  to 
an  amount  he  deemed  excessive,  he  could  apply  for  a writ  called 
Moderata  Misericordia^  “directed  to  the  Lord,  or  his  Bailiff, 
commanding  them  to  take  moderate  amerciaments,  according 
to  the  Quality  of  the  Fault.”  (Cowel’s  Interpreter,) 

In  the  Glatton  Court  Roll,  I should  be  inclined  to  think  fo 
is  a misreading  for  Po  ; and  the  sentence  would  mean,  “ There- 
fore the  misericordia  is  3s.  4^^.” 

Long  Burton  Vicarage,  Sherborne.  C.  H.  MayO, 

362,— “United  People”  in  Ely  (341). — I have  the  book 
referred  to,  and  I think  the  very  copy  advertised.  I send  a copy 
of  the  title-page,  and  of  the  preface.  The  sermons  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and  occupy  368  pages.  One  Timothy  Cobb  resided 
in  Ely  in  1688,  but  I have  not  found  any  account  of  Christopher, 
or  of  John  Mason.  Cromwell  was  residing  in  the  Rectory 
House  at  Ely  in  1635. 

Lynn  Road,  Ely.  MARSHALL  FiSHER. 

[title.] 

The  SECT  Every  where  Spoken  against:  or,  the 
Reproached  DOCTRINE  of  ELY.  As  it  was  held 
forth  in  several  Sermons  in  the  year  MDCLI. 

By  Christopher  Cob,  Layman,  Minister  of  an 
United  People  in  ELY.  Collected  and  Analized 
for  a private  Use,  by  Hampden  Reeve,  Master  of 
Arts,  one  of  that  Society,  and  a constant  Hearer. 

Now  published  by  the  Assent  of  the  whole  Society 
(as  a Short  Character,  at  present,  of  Them  and 
their  Way,  till  an  opportunity  of  a farther  and  fuller 
discovery)  for  Satisfaction  in  General.  London, 
Printed  by  J.  Macock,  for  Giles  Calvert,  at  the 
Black  Spred-Eagle  at  the  West  end  of  Pauls,  1651, 
[preface.] 

“The  Preface  of  the  Publisher  to  the  Reader. 

“ Reader 

“Hast  thou  not  read,  that  in  the  days  of  Christ,  a Romane  Senator 
abiding  at  Jerusalem,  and  wondering  at  his  vertuous  Life  and  Miracles, 
Sent  to  the  Senate  at  Rome  to  receive  Jesus  as  a God  ? They  put  it  to  the 
Question ; and  in  the  end  voted.  That  Rome  could  not  receive  Jesus  for 
a God,  because  He  admitted  of  no  more  Gods  but  Himself : And  that 
whosoever  would  not  accept  of  him  alone,  upon  his  own  terms,  which  was, 
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to  leave  all,  and  follow  him,  was  not  worthy  of  him.  But  the  Worship  of 
Rome  consisted  of  many,  and  therefore  Jesus  and  their  gods  could  not 
stand  together ; and  accordingly  rejected  him,  and  left  him  to  be  tryed  for 
his  Life  by  the  Law,  We  have  a Law,  and  by  this  he  ought  to  dye,  said 
the  People. 

“ Reader,  That  People  are  not  dead  to  this  day : And  to  this  day, 
whatever  Man,  Sect,  or  People,  shall  profess  that  name  of  Jesus  according 
to  his  Law  left  in  his  Gospel  he  must  be  baptized  into  his  Cup,  hated  of  all 
Men  for  that  name  sake,  reproached,  persecuted. 

“ The  Portion  of  the  true  Remnant  in  all  ages : And  in  this  day  the 
Very  condition  of  this  despised  Sect  without  a Name,  the  People  of  Ely  : 
judged  of  all,  known  of  none,  owned  of  none ; a shame  to  be  for  it,  a 
danger  to  be  of  it,  a sin  to  be  in  it : But  well ; They  whom  Jew  Greek, 
and  Roman  refused,  do  this  People  seek  after  for  a God  ; And  accordingly 
think  no  relation  dear  unto  them,  if  possibly  they  may  attain  to  his  Cross, 
and  be  found  worthy  to  drink  of  his  Cup  together. 

“And  for  this  cause,  for  this  Profession,  and  this  Practice  are  they 
called  in  Question,  at  this  day,  in  this  present  year  1651,  both  Minister  and 
People  after  twenty  years  faithful  Service  in  the  Gospel,  day  and  night 
declaring  this  Name  ; And  accordingly  stand  indicted  (as  is  publickly 
known)  for  an  unlawful  and  most  uncivil  Assembly  gathered  and  united 
contrary  to  the  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  How  unjust  and  erroneous 
this  scandal  is,  is  well  known  to  them  that  lie  under  the  burthen ; and  to 
him  that  is  able  to  clear  them  in  his  own  way  and  day. 

“ In  the  mean  space,  friendly  Reader  they  thought  it  their  duty,  in  the 
midst  of  these  distractions,  to  endevor  a right  apprehension  of  their  Way 
and  Life  ; and  as  much  as  in  them  lieth,  to  remove  the  block  of  offence, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  no  other  then  Ignorance,  and  a misunderstanding 
of  them ; the  very  cause  that  too  many  speak  too  headily,  and  fall  too 
foully  on  them  : As  for  them  that  speak  evil  through  malice,  they  may  go 
on  till  they  be  met  with. 

“ But  because  that  some  eminent  and  much  honored  persons,  with 
many  others  in  afiSicted  conditions  of  spirit,  have  earnestly  desired  to  see 
some  Declaration  come  forth  in  publique,  manifesting  their  Practice  and 
Doctrine ; The  People  have  given  their  joynt  consent  to  print  this  small 
Volume  of  Sermons,  or  Collections  rather,  (being  only  the  faithful  gleanings 
of  a diligent  hand  after  a full  vintage)  as  a true  and  some  small  Testimony 
of  them  by  it.  By  the  Doctrine  thou  mayst  know  the  People  and  by  the 
People  the  Doctrine,  as  a Banner  of  Truth  displayed : the  Ensign  stands 
Open,  the  Colours  are  flying,  the  Motto  is.  Love  and  Truth.  He  that  runs, 
if  he  have  eyes,  may  read.  If  that  be  not  sufficient,  to  run  and  read  ; then 
come  and  see  : peradventure  an  Inter^Dreter  may  be  joyned  to  thy  Charet ; 
and  besides  thou  knowest  not  what  good  may  come  out  of  Nazareth. 
Reader,  I speak  as  a Witness  and  Publisher  both,  having  made  certain 
tryal.  That  to  be  the  accepted  Servant  of  this  despised  People,  this  House 
of  mourning,  is  an  Honor  this  World  cannot  give  ; a Mercy  of  Mercies  ; to 
be  prized  before  all  conditions  of  glory  in  Place  or  Court.  Farewel. 

“ From  my  abode  “ Thine,  so  far  as  thou  art  Theirs 

“in  the  CoUedg  of  Ely,  August  1661.”  “John  Mason,  Esq.” 

363.— Rainfall  in  the  Fens.— There  has  been  a very  con- 
siderable deficiency  in  the  amount  of  rain  that  has  fallen  in  the 
Fenland  during  the  past  few  years.  The  mean  rainfall  as 
registered  at  Boston  during  the  last  66  years  is  23,77  inches. 
Between  1875-83  there  was  a considerable  excess  of  rain,  the 
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average  of  those  nine  years  being  29.06  inches,  giving  a total 
excess  over  the  average  for  the  whole  period  of  51.17  inches. 
Between  1887-92,  the  average  has  been  only  19.54  inches,  shew- 
ing a total  deficiency  over  the  six  years,  23.02  inches. 

Boston.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.I.C.E. 

364. — Sacrilege  at  Spalding  Church,  1776.— The  Stamford 
Mercury  of  5 Dec.,  1776,  has  this  announcement : — 

Whereas  the  Parish  Church  of  Spalding  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  was 
broken  into  by  some  Villian  or  Villians  unknown,  late  on  Wednesday 
Evening  (Nov.  27)  last  or  early  on  Thursday,  and  many  attempts  made  to 
come  at  the  Communion  Plate  but  fortunately  without  success. 

This  is  to  give  Notice 

That  whoever  will  discover  and  bring  to  light  the  Offender  or 
Offenders  therein  concerned,  so  as  he  or  they  may  be  convicted  of  the 
said  Sacrilegious  Attempt  shall  receive  a Reward  of  Twenty  Pounds,  to  be 
paid  upon  the  first  Conviction  by  the  Churchwardens  of  the  said  Parish 
of  Spalding. 

N.B.  To  prevent  any  future  Attempt  of  the  like  Sort,  and  for  the 
more  effectual  Security  thereof,  the  said  Plate  is  now  dispersed  and  placed 
in  separate  private  Families. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

365. — Oliver  Goldsmith  (353). — Many  years  ago  I had  a 
long  conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  P.  N.  Taylor  at  Leverington. 
He  took  me  into  his  garden,  and  with  pride,  pointed  out  an  oak 
tree,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  tree  may  still  be 
seen.  He  said  tradition  declares  that  under  the  shade  of  this 
tree  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  the  famous  play  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer.  I did  not  rudely  and  flatly  contradict  him.  I thought 
it  hard  to  break  a spell  so  pleasing.  But  I contradict  it  now. 
Nihil  quod  tetiyit  non  ornavit  is  very  true.  But  where  do  we 
learn  that  Goldie  ever  visited  Leverington  ? I have  on  the 
table  before  me,  crested  with  the  broken  hammer,  Dr,  Naesmyth’s 
Greek  Testament.  He  was  a flne  scholar,  and  very  accurate  in 
his  old  records  of  Leverington.  He  was  also  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  late  Jeremiah  Jackson,  a double  first.  The  Rector  of 
Walton  knows  what  that  means/  He  was  also  a Pellow  of  S. 
John’s.  But  when  or  where  did  either  of  them  ever  allude  to 
the  poet’s  visit  or  stay  at  Leverington  ? Does  Johnson  ever 
mention  this  ? Does  Boswell  ? If  so,  when  or  where  ? Anthony 
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Lumpkin  no  doubt  lived  and  died  and  is  buried  there.  That  is 
all  that  can  be  said.  In  the  security  of  the  present,  people  are 
apt  to  forget  what  Leverington  must  have  been  about  1750-1800. 
This  was  long  before  the  drainage  was  completed,  or  even  the 
Commons  were  enclosed.  Visitors  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  among  them  must  not  be  numbered  the  famous  author  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 

Parson  Drove  Vicarage,  Wisbech.  FREDERIC  JACKSON. 

Our  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  H.  Miller,  in  his  Handhooh  to  the 
Fenland,  p.  74,  thinks  that  Goldsmith  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Anthony  Lumpkin,  of  Leverington,  and  used  to  visit  him 
there.  They  were  of  the  same  age,  within  one  year.  Ed. 

366.— Bases  of  Boundary  Pillars  at  West  Walton.— In  a 

dyke,  dividing  Walsoken  and  Walton,  and  on  the  river  side  of 
the  Roman  Bank  stand  the  bases  of  two  boundary  pillars,  or 
crosses.  Both  are  good  ; one  a beautiful  example  of  the  stone- 
mason’s craft,  coevals  it  may  be  of  our  church,  i.e.,  as  old  as  the 
13th  century. 

The  ancients  here,  on  whose  recollections  I am  wont  to  draw 
in  these  matters,  say  they  used  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  drain, 
but  the  periodical  paring  of  its  sides  and  clearings  out  under- 
mined the  blocks  and  caused  them  to  slip  into  it.  If  this  be  so, 
they  managed  their  descent  skilfully,  or  luck  was  on  their  side  : 
there  was  no  toppling  over.  They  settled  down  as  true  and 
square  in  their  obscure  quarters  as  if  lowered  by  the  gentle  help 
of  a friendly  crane. 

Surprise  is  expressed  even  by  those  visitors  who  “ seem  to  be 
somewhat  ” that  there  should  be  two  boundary  stones,  unlike  in 
size,  shape,  and  working,  within  300  yards  of  each  other  in  the 
dyke,  and  on  the  sea  drift-soil  which  was  reclaimed  when  the  new 
channel  was  made  for  the  Nene,  and  when  the  bank  was  thrown 
up  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  the  annexed  territory  in  the  17th 
century. 

My  opinion  is  that  these  stones  were  removed  from  their 
original  sites,  wherever  these  may  have  been  : perhaps  from  the 
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entrances  to  the  “ Dark  Lanes  ” which  branch  right  and  left 
from  the  Wisbech  road,  running  parallel  to  the  “ Green  Dyke  ” 
of  the  Ordnance  map.  This  dyke  separates  Walsoken  from 
Walton.  Or  they  may  have  been  placed  one  on  each  side  of  this 
drain,  where  it  abutted  against  the  Roman  Bank  and  ended  its 
mission  as  a boundary  ; trending  thence  away  into  Walsoken 
land.  I am  fairly  sure,  however,  that  they  originally  stood 
facing  each  other  on  the  Roman  Bank  at  the  bend,  just  above 
the  end  of  the  Green  Dyke  ; in  which  case  they  were  conspicuous 
objects,  when  entire  ; more  especially  so,  if  raised,  as  they 
probably  were,  on  a substructure  of  masonry.  They  there  served 
the  double  purpose  of  showing  where  the  two  parishes  met  and 
parted,  and  from  what  point  the  repair  of  the  sea-wall  devolved 
on  each  : a most  important  matter  in  olden  times. 

That  they  were  not  both  set  up  by  one  parish  seems  certain 
from  their  dissimilarity  in  every  respect  but  material. 

On  the  river  side  of  the  Roman  Bank  all  was  more  or  less 
marsh,  and  parochial  rights  as  to  pasturage  thereon  were  perhaps 
not  worth  determining  until  the  river  was  straightened  and 
dammed  in  as  at  present.  Then,  or  soon  after,  the  removal  of 
the  boundary  stones  took  place  ; when  the  land — the  gift  of  the 
sea — was  thus  protected  from  further  overflowings,  and  found  to 
be  of  great  agricultural  value. 

For  this  removal  the  shafts  (or  were  they  crosses  ?)  were  taken 
out  of  their  sockets,  and  alas  ! it  was  not  thought  worth  the 
trouble  to  re-instate  them.  The  bases  alone  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  utilitarian  folk  who  lived  here  250  years  ago. 

When  the  marsh  land  was  thus  taken  in,  it  became  necessary 
to  extend  the  division  line  between  the  adjacent  parishes,  so  that 
each  might  have  its  own  of  the  reclaimed  ground  and  no  more. 
The  Roman  Bank  at  the  end  of  the  Dark  Lane  was  therefore  cut, 
and  the  Green  Dyke  carried  through  in  a straight  line  right  away 
to  the  newly  thrown  up  river-bank,  and  thus  the  acquired 
territory  was  justly  divided. 

But  the  more  clearly  and  permanently  to  mark  the  terminal 
rights  of  Walsoken  and  Walton,  the  two  ancient  bases  were 
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brought  from  the  position  they  previously  occupied  on  that  part 
of  the  Roman  Bank  hard  by,  which  appears  to  have  swelled  up 
into  a mound  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Bank,  at  the  junction 
of  the  parishes  ; and  they  were  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
prolonged  ditch  at  such  a distance  from  each  other — about  300 
yards — as  might  indicate  the  division  to  all  time,  if  the  dyke, 
which  is  not  a deep  one,  should  become  neglected  or  filled  in  by 
repeated  ploughings  on  either  side. 

So  much  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  strange  position  now  of 
these  interesting  and  beautiful  bases. 

A description  of  them  follows.  They  are  of  Ketton  stone. 
The  smaller  is  26  inches  square  at  the  base,  and  20  inches  in 
height,  worked  octagonally  at  the  top  from  just  2 inches  below 
the  upper  edges.  The  socket  is  inches  deep.  The  stone  is 
bevelled  at  the  bottom,  which  proves  that  it  was  originally 
raised  on  another  block,  or  stood  on  some  masonry.  A deep 
groove  runs  round  the  middle  of  the  chamfer.  The  larger,  and 
by  far  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  is  an  octagon  about  8 feet  in 
girth.  The  socket  also  is  octagonal  (of  course,  part  at  least  of 
the  shaft  was  the  same),  15  inches  across  and  6 inches  deep. 

There  are  deeply  tooled  ornaments  (I  do  not  know  the 
technical  term)  on  four  of  its  panels,  projecting  no  less  than 
5 inches. 

Judging  from  the  size  of  the  socket,  the  shaft  was  probably 
from  6 to  10  feet  high,  and  if  wrought  in  a manner  worthy 
of  its  base,  it  was  symmetrical  and  bore  good  chiselling,  sur- 
mounted it  may  be  by  a cross. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  fragments  of  the  shafts  are 
imbedded  in  the  Roman  Bank  as  steps,  just  below  their  original 
sites,  and  that  a big  bit  is  mortared  down  as  part  of  the  coping 
of  the  churchyard  wall. 

Would  that  these  monuments  had  been  spared  to  us  as  a 
whole  I 

I should  like  to  see  them  raised  from  their  low  estate  before 
they  suffer  more  harm,  and  placed  on  the  triangular  piece  of 
waste  ground  by  the  side  of  the  Wisbech  road  where  the  Green 
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Dyke  and  Green  Drove  leading  to  Fen  End  strike  it  at  right 
angles  ; they  might  still  serve  as  boundary-markers,  be  cared  for 
as  they  deserve,  and  be  seen  and  admired,  instead  of  lying  as  now 
in  the  mud  of  an  out-of-the-way  ditch. 

Walton  Rectory.  WALTER  E.  BrOWNE. 

367.— Wyche  Family  of  Crowland  and  Stamford  (348).— 
Richard  Weech,  of  Croyland,  yeoman,  probably  a descendant  of 
William  Wiche  referred  to  in  my  former  paper,  seems  to  have, 
during  the  civil  war,  indulged  in  the  then  expensive  luxury,  too 
generally  unremunerative,  of  joining  the  forces  of  the  Royalists. 
The  Royalist  Composition  papers  (1st  Series,  Yol.  113,  p.  173) 
informs  us  that  his  delinquency  was  the  fact  of  his  being  in  arms 
against  the  parliament.  He  surrendered  (on  what  articles  not 
recorded)  in  Feb.  1643-4.  His  estate  in  fee,  £25  a year ; in 
right  of  his  wife,  £3  ; out  of  which  issues,  £6  ; for  which  his 
fine,  at  a tenth,  is  £50.  Considering  what  heavy  sums  other 
delinquents  had  to  pay  and  the  tender  mercy  extended  towards 
them  by  the  parliamentary  Commissioners  generally.  Master 
Richard  may  be  considered  as  getting  off  cheap.  Matthew 
Wyche,  whom  I take  to  be  a son  of  Richard  last  named,  was  born 
c.  1648,  apprenticed,  c.  1662  to  John  Rogers,  “ pharmacopole,” 
of  the  parish  of  S.  Michael,  Stamford,  (Mayor  1688-9  and 
1698-9,)  took  up,  or  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  borough 
7 Oct.,  1669,  appointed  one  of  the  three  constables  (the  first  step 
in  the  ladder  of  municipal  promotion)  for  S.  Michael’s  parish 
1670-1,  and  elected  a capital  burgess,  or  common  councilman, 
20  July,  1674.  Master  Matthew  did  not  apparently  set  a very 
high  estimate  upon  the  honour  thus  conferred,  but  absented 
himself  very  many  times  from  the  meetings  of  the  conscript 
fathers  ; a state  of  things  not  to  be  tolerated.  At  a common 
hall,  1 Aug.,  1677,  Philemon  Uffington,  gent..  Mayor,  Matthew 
was  thus  reported  : — At  this  hall,  Thomas  Covell,  Sergeant-at- 
Mace,  sworn  and  examined,  saith  “yt  hee  did  by  M^  Majors 
(Mayor’s)  command  severall  times  give  notice  to  Matthew  Wyche, 
one  of  ye  capitall  burgesses  of  ye  s'^  borough,  to  attend  and  assist 
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ye  said  Major  in  doeing  ye  busines  of  ye  towne,  but  ye 
Matthew  Wyche  allwaies  refused,  and  told  this  deponent  yt 
M’^  Major  need  not  trouble  himself  in  sending  to  him,  for  hee 
would  have  nothing  to  doe  with  him  nor  ye  company,  and  many 
other  slighteing  words.  It  was  ordered  that  the  s'^  Matthew 
Wyche,  considering  his  misdeameanors  and  obstinate  refusalls  as 
aforesaid  shall  bee  removed  from  his  place  and  office,  and  yt 
some  other  fitt  and  discreet  p’son  shall  be  elected  in  his  stead.” 
Whether  mutual  friends  interfered,  or  whether,  to  use  a nautical 
phrase,  he  hauled  down  his  flag  and  surrendered  at  discretion  for 
using  undoubtedly  language  far  from  parliamentary,  history  does 
not  tell  us,  but  certainly  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
believe  that  some  amende  honorable  was  made,  as  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  (August)  “ Matthew  Wyche,  by  ye  severall  and 
unanimous  consent  of  ye  company,  was  admitted  to  his  place  of  a 
capitall  burgess.”  He  served  the  office  of  Chamberlain  for  the 
year  1681-2,  and  owing  to  the  changes  consequent  upon  the 
granting  of  a new  charter,  his  name  at  the  flrst  meeting  of 
the  hall,  6 Nov.,  1688,  is  among  the  Aldermen.  In  1688-9  he 
served  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  and  was  buried  at  S. 
Michael’s,  Stamford,  31  Oct.,  1713,  aged  about  65.  He  married 
twice  ; 1st,  7 Oct.,  1669,  Elizabeth  Embley  (Emblyn)  daughter 
of  Sylvester  and  Mildred  (Deering,  of  Surrenden  Dering,  Kent ; 
she  was  buried  at  S.  Michael’s,  Stamford,  28  May,  1692  ; her 
father  Sylvester  Embley  was  also  buried  there  15  Mar.,  1692-3)  ; 
and  2nd,  at  S.  Michael’s,  3 Aug.,  1693,  Susannah  Hill  (daughter 
of  G-eo.  Hill,  Gent.,  steward  of  the  manor  of  Stamford  for  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  Alderman  (or  Mayor)  of  the  borough  1661-2, 
and  donor  of  the  little  silver  cup  now  forming  part  of  the 
corporation  regalia ; Abigail  his  wife  was  buried  at  S.  John’s, 
Stamford,  15  Aug.,  1666,  and  he  also  14  Nov.,  1677).  By  both 
wives  he  left  issue.  The  register  of  S.  Michael’s  thus  records  his 
burial 1713  Oct.  31  Matthew  Wyche,  Alderman.”  Eichard 
Wyche,  his  son,  was  admitted  to  freedom  27  May,  1701,  and 
immediately  after  sworn  into  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in 
the  room  of  John  Browne  ; he  died  in  1730,  and  was  succeeded 
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by  his  son,  John,  who  died  1770,  on  whose  death,  John,  his  son 
succeeded  to  the  office,  and  died  23  July,  1820  : so  father, 
son,  and  grandson  held  the  office  of  Town-clerk  for  the  unpre- 
cedented period  of  119  years.  A memorial  tablet  to  the  last 
named  John  Wyche  is  on  the  south  wall  in  All  Saints’  church, 
and  has  at  the  top  these  arms  : — Azure  a pile  ermine.  Crest, 
a demi-arm,  embowed,  habited  gules,  turned  up  or,  holding  in 
the  hand  proper  a sprig  vert. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

368. — Bishop  Watson,  Prisoner  at  Wisbech.— Thomas 

Watson,  Dean  of  Durham,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  deprived 
of  his  See  in  June  1559,  and  died  a prisoner  in  Wisbech  castle 
in  1584.  He  wrote  a “ holsome  and  Oatholyke  Doctrine  con- 
cerninge  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  Chryste’s  Church,  expedient  to 
be  known  of  all  men  set  forth  in  manner  of  shorte  Sermons  to  be 
made  to  the  People.  Black  Letter,  4to.  Impr,  ly  . Rob.  Cayly, 
within  the  precincts  of  Christes  Hospitale.  cum  privilegio  solum, 
1558 A fine  copy  of  this  rare  work,  with  a few  contemporary 
notes  on  margins  was  advertised  for  sale  (45s.)  by  a London  firm 
of  second-hand  booksellers,  in  1888.  The  Bishop  has  the  credit 
of  restoring  to  his  See  some  estates  that  had  been  alienated  to  the 
crown  by  the  pliant  Holbeche.  J.S. 

369. — Peterborough  Volunteer  Cavalry.— The  Hev.  Spencer 
Madan,  Prebendary  of  Peterborough,  son  of  the  Bishop,  preached 
in  the  Cathedral  on  Wednesday,  19  Oct.  1803,  a day  appointed 
for  a general  fast.  The  sermon  was  afterwards  published,  with 
this  dedication  : — 

Dedication. 

The  following  Discourse  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Volunteers,  the  Cavalry  of  the  City  and  Neighbourhood  of 
Peterborough,  and  the  Infantry  of  the  said  City,  at  whose  request  it  is 
committed  to  the  Press.  Nor  is  it,  at  the  same  time,  a small  gratification 
to  the  Author  to  express,  thus  publickly,  his  sincere  admiration  of  the 
principles  which  they  evince,  so  highly  to  their  honour  and  to  the 
advantage  of  their  Country,  at  this  important  crisis.  He  is  further 
desirous  of  testifying,  by  this  step,  an  attention  to  the  wishes  of  some 
other  respectable  Inhabitants  of  this  Place, — a Place  to  which  he  has  been 
so  long  attached  by  many  interesting  considerations ! 

Peterborough,  Oct.  20,  1803, 
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370. --A  Brother  of  Dean  Swift.— In  the  register  of  burials 
at  Northborough,  under  the  year  1737,  occurs  this  entry  : — 

“Tho®  Swift  Bro  to  D’’.  Jon“.  Swift  Dean  of  St  Patricks 
Dublin  Dec.  3^.” 

Can  any  correspondent  explain  this  ? Such  a person  is  quite 
unknown  to  history.  Dean  Swift  was  himself  a posthumous 
child,  and  his  father,  when  he  died  in  1667,  left  only  one 
infant  daughter.  Ed. 

371. — “Break  Day.”— From  a manuscript  diary  of  John 
Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  peasant  poet,  I extract  a reference 
to  the  old  custom  of  breaking  the  commons  : — 

This  used  to  be  “ Break  day,”  when  the  Fen  commons  used  to  be 
broke,  as  it  was  called,  by  turning  in  the  stock.  It  used  to  be  a day  of 
busy  note  with  the  villagers,  but  inclosure  has  spoiled  all. 

The  date  is  26  Apr.,  1825.  We  should  have  expected  perhaps 
that  old  Lady  day,  6 Apr.,  would  have  been  the  right  day.  -Can 
any  correspondent  give  a reason  for  the  later  date  ? H.  R.  S. 

372. — Cxilds  and  Lights  at  Wisbech.— In  the  will  of  William 
Mareys,  chaplain  of  Wisbech,  given  in  Art.  264,  money  is  left 
to  certain  lights  in  the  church.  Nine  are  mentioned,  namely, 
those  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Crucifixion, 
Corpus  Christi,  and  SS.  Thomas,  George,  John,  Laurence,  and 
Christopher.  Some  of  these,  it  is  presumed,  were  in  connection 
with  side  altars.  A comparision  of  a few  other  wills  of  about  the 
same  period  shews  that  some  were  also  associated  with  different 
gilds.  Other  lights  are  also  named.  John  Thurstun,  chaplain, 
in  his  will  dated  4 Feb.,  1497,  speaks  of  the  “chancel  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  within  the  parish  church  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,”  and  of  the  lights  of  the  eight  altars,  as  distinct  from  the 
light  of  S.  Laurence  and  all  the  other  lights.  He  bequeathed  a 
vestment  to  the  gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  a chalice  to  the 
altar  of  S.  Katharine.  In  another  will  (Robert  Ederyth,  2 Apr., 
1498),  besides  those  named  above,  these  lights  occur  : — SS.  Peter, 
James,  John  the  Baptist,  Anthony,  Julian,  Martin,  Michael, 
Thomas  the  martyr,  Erasmus,  Etheldreda,  Nicholas,  Anne, 
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Apollonia,  Petronilla,  Margaret,  Giles  ; also  lights  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  King  Henry. 

This  last  must,  I presume,  have  been  Henry  VI.,  whose  piety 
caused  him  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  a saint.  It  is  known  that 
Henry  YII.  made  some  effort  to  procure  his  canonization.  The 
good  people  of  Wisbech  seem  to  have  decided  the  matter  for 
themselves.  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  similar 
evidence  of  the  popular  regard  for  his  memory. 

Reginald  Gyles,  22  Nov.,  1494,  leaves  money  to  the  lights  of 
nine  altars,  and  forty  acres  of  land  to  the  gild  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Nicholas  Godfray,  11  Aug.,  1495,  leaves  money  ‘‘ gilde 
mnciQ  Trinitabs  super  mariscum  de  Walsokyn,”  to  the  gild  of 
Holy  Trinity  in  Walsoken  marsh.  John  Bonyng,  28  Aug.,  1495, 
mentions  three  other  gilds,  those  of  SS.  Mary,  Peter,  and  John 
the  Baptist.  Ed. 

373.— Rousseau  at  Spalding.— I send  an  amusing  passage 
from  the  late  Dr.  Moore’s  valuable  paper  on  the  Great  Level  of 
the  Fens,  published  in  the  Associated  Architectural  Societies' 
Reports  and  Papers.  By  the  publication  of  a work  on  education 
Rousseau  had  given  offence  to  influential  people  of  all  parties. 
It  was  condemned  by  a parliament,  by  an  archbishop,  by  the 
States  General,  by  the  council  of  Geneva.  The  senate  of  Berne 
expelled  him  (the  author)  from  their  territory.  Upon  this  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  David  Hume,  who  offered  him  a quiet 
asylum  in  England.  Rousseau  arrived  in  London  in  January 

1766,  and  soon  after  went  to  Derbyshire,  where  Hume  had 
arranged  for  him  to  be  received  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport. 
But  he  very  soon  had  a quarrel  both  with  Hume  and  Davenport, 
and  left  the  house  where  he  had  been  entertained. 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  secluded  character  of  the  town  of  Spalding 
so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  if  I mention  the  fact  that  in 

1767,  when  the  celebrated  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  making  a hasty  flight 
from  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Davenport,  near  Ashbourn,  wished  to 
discover  a place  where  no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  him,  he  fixed 
upon  Spalding.  After  a while,  disappointed  probably  in  finding  that 
nobody  cared  whither  he  went,  he  wrote  from  the  White  Hart,  a letter  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  as  the  first  civil  magistrate  in  the  kingdom,  complain- 
ing that  he  had  been  ill-used  by  the  nation,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  evacuate  the  kingdom;  and  asking,  as  a last  act  of  hospitality, 
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that  he  might  have  a guard  at  his  own  expense  to  escort  him  to  Dover. 
To  this  letter  the  lord  chancellor  replied  that  “ he  was  mistaken  in  the 
nature  of  the  country,  for  that  the  first  post-boy  he  could  apply  to,  was  as 
safe  a guide  as  the  lord  chancellor  could  appoint.”  From  the  White  Hart, 
Kousseau  went  straight  to  Dover,  took  ship,  and  never  again  returned  to 
this  country. — Reports  and,  Papers  i.,  336. 

It  may  be  added  that  Rousseau  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
he  had  attacks  of  insanity  while  in  England.  M.M.D. 


374.— Fenland  Briefs  (4,  71,  235,  316). — From  registers  of 


Barrowden,  co.  Ruth  : — 

1662  28  Apr.  Fire  at  Metheringham,  Lincolnshire 4«.  2d. 

1663  6 Nov.  Isleham,  Cambs 6s.  lOd. 

From  registers  of  Easton-on -the-Hill,  co.  ISTorthants.  : — 

1690  21  May.  Fire  at  S.  Ives 9s.  4^d. 

1696  Streatham,  Ely  £1  18s.  Od. 

From  registers  of  S.  Mary,  Stamford  : — 

1662  6 June.  For  a loss  by  fire  at  Metheringham,  Lines.  6s.  11^. 

1677  20  May.  For  Cottenham,  Cambs 8s.  \0d. 

Stamford.  J.  g. 

From  registers  of  Elton,  co.  Hunts.,  quoted  from  Whistler’s 

The  History  of  Ailington^  Aylton,  or  Elton,  pp.  101-118  : — 

1661  ffor  Methringham  in  Lincolnshire  £00 

1662  ffor  Heighington  in  Lincolnshire  00  08  02 

1666  2 Aug.  CoUected  for  those  that  were  visited 

w^^in  the  Diocesse  of  Lincoln  and  London  ...  01  11  04 

1677  29  Apr.  For  Cottenham  in  Cambridgeshire  00  11  07 

1683  4 Nov.  For  a fire  at  Newmarket  after  Novr.  4,  83  18  6 

1686  6 Apr.  For  St.  Mary’s  in  the  city  of  Ely  0 7 2|- 

24  Jan.  For  Market  Deeping  in  Lincolnshire 0 6 7** 

1698  12  Mar.  For  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire  0 3 8 

1702  Oct.  For  a fire  at  y®  citty  of  Ely  0 6 2 

1702  For  Holme  fire  in  Huntsh’'  4 16  0 

1705  For  a fire  att  Somersham,  Hunt.,  by  Letter,  etc....  0 17  6 

1706  8 Sep,  For  a Fire  att  Chatteris  in  y®  Isle  of  Ely  0 4 1 

1707  Upon  ye  brief  for  Littleport  was  collected  ye  26^^*^ 

of  June  ye  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  ten  pence 
1726  8 Aug.  . . for  rebuilding  Langton  Church  in 

com.  Lincoln  , 3 08 


375-History  of  Soham  (125,  166,  207,  233,  252,  326).— 
The  Registers  date  from  the  year  1558.  The  oldest  book  includes 
entries  from  the  latter  part  of  that  year  up  to  1696,  with  a few 
scattered  entries  relating  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  1658,  the  year  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died, 
to  1660,  the  accession  of  Charles  II,^  the  registers  are  very 
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imperfect,  but  with  this  exception,  the  entries  in  the  oldest  book 
were  regularly  made  and  are  mostly  legible. 

The  entries  for  1601  and  following  years  were  re-copied 
on  account  of  the  careless  way  in  which  they  had  been  first 
written.  The  re-entry  is  notified  in  the  following  words  : — 
“ Be  yt  knowen  to  all  people  that  the  two  leaves  here  next  unto 
were  wth.  the  consent  of  the  mynister  and  churchwardens  of 
the  towne  cutt  out  of  this  boke,  and  yt.  all  the  Baptisinges, 
Maryages.  and  Burialls  wch.  befell  in  the  same  yere  and  were 
wrytte  in  the  same  leaves,  were  againe  truely  wrytten  and  copied 
out  as  hereafter  followeth,  and  the  onely  reason  thereof  was 
because  the  Inhabitants  of  the  towne  dislyked  the  unorderly 
wry  ting  thereof.” 

Various  entries  occur  in  the  years  1700,  1702,  &c.,  referring 
to  the  children  of  “ Discenters,”  e.g.,  “ Thomas  Trowell  had  a 
child  born  and  not  registered ; ” a child  of  “ Edward  Peachy, 
ye  Quaker,  was  born ; ” also  to  the  “ nativity  of  a Decenter  ” 
in  1734 ; and  several  others  under  the  heading  “ Births  of 
Dissenters.” 

In  1725,  30  Mar.,  we  read  that  Joseph,  son  of  Edward  Finch 
and  Mary  his  wife  “ was  sprinkled  with  water  in  ye  name  of  ye 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by  a Presbyterian  Teacher  before 
Alice  Key,  witness.” 

At  the  foot  of  a page  in  the  register  of  burials  for  1704  is  the 
following  note,  “ Thus  far  ye  unlearned  Mr.  Newby,  curate  to 
Dr.  Cressener  ; ” and  four  pages  later  is  this  entry,  “ Memoranda, 
yt  thro’  ye  negligence  of  ye  Curate  several  have  been  baptised 
and  not  registered  in  ye  year  1705.” 

Opposite  a baptismal  entry  in  1704  is  the  marginal  note,  “ The 
day  unknown,  the  year  only  guessed  at.” 

There  were  147  burials,  or  more  than  three  times  the  average, 
in  1711,  the  year  in  which  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  Soham. 

In  the  first  book,  at  date  1 Aug.,  1589,  is  a note  for 
meteorologists  : — “ Thys  daye  and  night  was  such  thunder  and 
lightninge  hard  and  seene  as  then  was  not  the  like  thereof  in  the 
memorie  of  man  for  fearfulnes  knowen.” 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  burial  registers : — 

1669  6 Mar.  Robert  Dayne,  Phyllyp  Spaney,  Thomas  Mychell,  Mary 
Mychell,  these  iiij  persons  were  drowned  in  the  mare. 

1680  6 May.  Thomas  Cropley.  This  Thomas  Cropley  gave  by  will  eight 
pounds  to  purchase  an  acre  of  land  therewh.,  the  rent  whereof 
should  have  redounded  to  ye  benefit  of  ye  poore  of  Soham,  but 
for  yt  no  such  acre  of  land  could  be  bought  wh.  yt  said  eight 
pounds  by  ye  w:  (?)  Mr.  Dr.  Tindall,  Vicar  of  ye  towne  of 
Soham  aforesayd,  and  Edward  Cropley  at  ye  elme,  and  Thomas 
Whin,  Churchwarden  of  ye  parish  Church  of  Soham  aforesayd ; 
It  was  thought  good  that  ye  said  money  should  be  lett  to  ye 
best  avail,  and  ye  ....  of  ye  stock  to  redound  to  ye  benefit  of 
ye  poore,  and  forasmuch  as  ye  sayd  eight  pounds  was  in  ye 
hands  of  Edward  Cropley  aforesayd,  by  ye  space  of  ten  yeares 
without  anie  benefit  of  ye  poore,  ye  sayd  Edward  was  contented 
to  make  ye  sayd  viij  lb.  Twelve  pounds,  for  wh.  he  entered 
bonds  ye  first  of  Januarie,  1693,  and  is  to  allow  for  ye  use  (iiij 
and  gave?)  for  wh.  see  more  in  ye  booke  of  Accompt  for  ye 
towne  of  Sohame. 

1683  1 May.  Isabell  Smyth  and  a man  child  (Steeven  ?)  was  perished  by 
ye  falling  of  a soller  laden  with  mault  in  ye  Manner  house. 

1690  19  June.  Item,  the  (xiv  ?)  of  this  moneth  there  were  a poore 
woman  and  her  iii  daughters  in  great  Kosfield  under  a hawe 
thorne  tree  in  a great  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightninge,  ye 
mother,  whose  name  was  Agnes  Robinson,  and  her  daughter,  a 
woman  groune,  were  slayne  out  of  hande  so  syttinge,  and  ye 
other  2 daughters  beinge  small  Children  settinge  in  ye  middst 
of  them  were  both  preserved. 

1692  14  Jan.  Adam  Spilman,  which  gave  (v  lb.  ?)  to  ye  Church  to  be 
lett  out,  yt  ye  use  thereof  might  redounde  to  ye  benefite  of  ye 
Churche  ye  stock  to  remayne  for  ever. 

1607  30  Mar.  John  Robyns,  singleman,  son  of  Oliver  Robins,  and  a 
scoller,  and  a traviler,  and  a souldier,  for  many  yers  and  dyed  most 
comfortably  to  the  great  joye  of  all  his  friends. 

1608  28  Feb.  Thomas  Pechy,  who  gave  . . . towards  ye  buildinge  of  a 
galery  in  the  Church,  and  was  always  very  liberall  to  the  poor. 

1640  26  Mar.  Doc.  John  Ward,  aged  126.  (This  entry  was  corrected  by 
Thomas  Wilson,  Vicar  in  1796,  it  being  then  hardly  legible.) 

1660  (or  1661)  Sep.  Roger  Hechstetter,  A.M.,  Vicar  and  Confessor. 

1724  12  Feb.  Alice  Harvey,  spinster,  bang’d,  lunatick. 

1725  1 July.  John  Long,  labourer,  near  100. 

1731  22  Apr.  R.  Hawkins,  D.D.  Vic.  nulli  pietate  secundus.  Quern 
deflemus. 

1772  17  June.  John  Nail,  Tinker,  formerly  belonging  to  a company 
of  gypsies. 

1779  13  Apr.  John  Shall,  Labourer,  aged  100. 

1782  20  June.  Reverend  William  Adams,  upwards  of  19  years  Pastor  of 
the  dissenting  congregation  at  the  Cross  Green  Meeting  in  this 
parish.  ^Etat  71. 

1783  18  Sep.  Thomas  Eden,  (singleman)  he  was  hanged  at  Littleport,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  for  setting  fire  to  his  Master’s  (Mr.  Tanley’s) 
barns. 

1785  22  Feb.  William  How,  46,  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling  of  a 
large  tree, 
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1786  16  Oct.  Thomas  Hazlewood,  killed  by  the  shafts  of  a waggon, 
which  pushed  him  against  a wall,  aged  29. 

1788  31  Aug.  William  Bishop,  (a  member  of  the  Brotherly  Society  of 
Soham,)  aged  36. 

1791  7 May.  Jno.  Drage,  Esq.,  (widower,)  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  aged  72. 

11  June.  Jonathan,  son  of  Thos.  Ginn  and  Alice,  late  Brown, 
aged  17,  killed  by  a cart  going  over  his  body. 

1793  18  Apr.  James  Woodbridge,  aged  20.  N.B. — Killed  by  a waggon 
going  over  his  head. 

28  Aug.  Jno.  Kendall,  (unknown  where  he  came  from,)  aged 

1799  11  June.  A male  infant,  found  in  a pond  of  water  in  a place 
called  little  Field. 

1801  19  July.  Robert,  son  of  John  Fabb  and  Ann,  (late  Hines,)  aged  8 

years.  N.B. — Killed  by  lightening  on  the  17th  inst. 

1809  6 Nov.  Catherine  Simpson,  widow,  aged  102. 

1812  20  Feb.  A man,  name  unknown. 

1817  6 Apr.  Robert  Bishop,  14,  killed  by  a large  roller  going  over  him 
on  Mr.  Slack’s  farm. 

1820  30  July.  Robert  Bishop,  36,  killed  by  a cart  passing  over  him  at 
Wicken. 

1822  21  Jan.  Robert  Bishop,  3,  burnt  to  death. 

J.  R.  Olorenshaw. 


376.— Norman  Cross  Barracks.— The  following  paragraphs 
and  advertisements  from  The  Stamford  Mercury  will  be  welcome 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  historj^  of  the 


military  establishment  at  Norman  Cross.  M.M.D, 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning,  between  8 and  900  French  prisoners  went 
through  Wisbech  from  Lynn,  to  Yaxley  barracks. — 12  May,  1797. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE  POUNDS  FOUR 
SHILLINGS  REWARD. 

NORMAN-CROSS  BARRACKS,  19^  June,  1797. 


WE,  the  Non-commissioned  Officers,  Drummers,  and  Privates  of  the 
ROYAL  SOUTH  LINCOLN  REGIMENT  of  MILITIA,  having- 
seen  or  been  informed  of  the  honourable  Declarations  of  several  of  those 
Corps  with  which  we  have  shared  the  common  Duty  of  Soldiers ; and  no 
less  desirous  of  adding  this  Pledge  in  common  with  them,  of  LOYALTY 
to  our  KING,  and  LOVE  of  our  NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


We  are  none  of  us  rich — many  poor — but  we  want  nothing,  from  the 
Bounty  of  our  Sovereign  for  the  Comfort  of  a good  Soldier,  and  we  are 
grateful  and  honest ; we  know  the  Service  for  which  we  voluntarily 
engaged,  to  fight  the  Enemies  of  our  King  and  Constitution ; and  under 
our  Officers  (for  whom  we  have  the  greatest  Regard),  we  will  be  true- 
hearted and  punctual  to  our  solemn  Engagement. 

We  hate  the  French  as  all  Englishmen  should,  when  they  dare  invade 
us ; but  we  hate  worse  those  in-bred  Foes,  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Country 
that  gave  them  Birth,  and  by  whose  Laws  they  have  been  protected ! 

In  Proof  of  our  Abhorrence  of  all  Sowers  of  Sedition  and  Traitors, 
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WE  RESOLVE,  together  with  the  Bombadier  and  Matrosses  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  detached  to  the  Service  of  this  Regiment,  who  have  handsomely 
requested  to  be  included  with  us,  for  the  Purpose  of  rewarding  every 
Soldier  who  shall  detect,  apprehend,  and  be  the  Means  of  convicting  any 
One  or  more  Persons  in  the  Attempt  to  seduce  us  from  our  Duty,  by 
Seditious  Hand  Bills,  or  otherwise,  to  admit  to  be  charged  to  our  Account 
of  Pay,  and  to  pay  as  follows  : 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Serj.  Maj.  Pearson 

1 

12 

6 

John  Thorp 

1 

2 

0 

Qr.  Mr.  Ser.  Fishpool 

1 

12 

6 

Wm.  Pearson 

1 

2 

0 

Serjeants. 

John  Pearce 

1 

2 

0 

Henry  Stafford 

1 

2 

0 

Geo.  Hardy 

1 

2 

0 

John  Simpson 

1 

2 

0 

Charles  Needham 

1 

2 

0 

John  Guy 

1 

2 

0 

Wm.  Belton 

1 

2 

0 

Thomas  Battersby 

1 

2 

0 

James  Pearson 

1 

2 

0 

Samuel  Bennett 

1 

2 

0 

Dune.  M‘Donald 

1 

2 

0 

Hutch,  Carby 

1 

2 

0 

Josiah  Pointon 

1 

2 

0 

Geo.  Dennison 

1 

2 

0 

Wm.  Dixon 

1 

2 

0 

Jos.  Payn 

1 

2 

0 

Drum-Maj.  Booth 

1 

2 

0 

Jos.  Cox 

1 

2 

0 

Bombadier  Little 

1 

2 

0 

Geo.  Coddington 

1 

2 

0 

29  Corporals,  at  j 

i 16 

4 

6 

A.  Trueblood 

1 

2 

0 

10s.  6d.  each  ( 

\ 

Enoch  Platt 

1 

2 

0 

21  Drummers,  Do. 

11 

0 

6 

Hugh  Fox 

1 

2 

0 

4 Matrosses,  6s.  each  1 

0 

0 

Geo.  Sharp 

1 

2 

0 

666  Privates,  ' 

) 

Thomas  Wagg 

1 

2 

0 

present  on 

41 

14 

0 

James  Poison 

1 

2 

0 

Duty  ' 

1 

Jos.  Wood 

1 

2 

0 

William  Barlow 

1 

2 

0 

Total 

£106 

4 

0 

And  we  do  agree  to  desire  any  Sum  to  be  paid  from  the  Amount  of 
this  Subscription,  on  the  Conviction  of  any  such  Person  or  Persons,  as 
shall  be  thought  proper  in  the  Judgment  of  our  Colonel  HUMPHREY 
SIBTHORPE,  and  by  his  Order.— JO  June,  1797. 

On  Sunday  were  marched  from  Yarmouth  to  Norwich,  in  their  way  to 
Yaxley  barracks,  142  prisoners  of  war ; and  on  Monday  morning  141  of 
them  continued  their  march  (under  the  escort  of  a party  of  Inniskillings 
and  the  Oxford  militia)  ; the  Captain  of  a privateer,  having,  perhaps,  from 
national  feelings,  an  objection  to  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  took  the 
opportunity  on  Saturday  evening,  when  some  persons  who  had  been  to 
see  them  in  the  castle  were  going  out,  to  join  them,  by  which  means 
he  effected  his  escape  unobserved. — 22  Sep.,  1797. 

Thursday  100  French  prisoners  marched  from  Yarmouth,  on  their 
way  to  Yaxley  barracks. — 2 Ma/r.,  1798. 

Monday  last  260  Dutch  prisoners  arrived  at  Lynn  from  Yarmouth, 
on  their  way  to  Yaxley  barracks. — 10  Aug.,  1798. 

The  1st  and  2d  divisions  of  North  York  supplementary  militia  have 
passed  through  this  place,  on  their  way  to  Doncaster. — They  were 
relieved  in  the  barrack  duty  at  Yaxley,  by  those  parts  of  the  West 
Suffolk  and  Leicestershire  militia  that  did  not  go  to  Ireland. — The  3d 
division  of  the  North  York  is  detained  at  Yaxley  for  the  present ; as  we 
understand  the  prisoners  have  been  in  a riotous  state  ever  since  the 
former  part  of  that  regiment  left  there. — 19  Oct.,  1798. 

On  Sunday  evening,  about  seven  o’clock,  an  hut  in  the  barrack  yard 
at  Yaxley,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  which,  with  one  near  to  it,  was 
burnt  down  to  the  ground. — 19  Oct.,  1798. 
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NORMAN  CROSS,  November  1,  1798. 

PERSONS  wishing  to  enter  into  Contract  with  Govbenment,  for 
removing  the  SOIL,  the  SWEEPINGS  of  the  PRISONS,  ASHES, 
and  all  other  RUBBISH  from  the  above  Prisons,  to  a sufficient  Distance, 
as  also  for  the  keeping  of  the  SOIL  CARTS  in  Repair  for  one  Year 
certain,  should  the  Prisons  be  so  long  inhabited  by  Prisoners,  are 
requested  to  give  in  Tenders  of  their  Terms,  on  or  before  the  20th 
Instant,  to  Capcain  WOODRIFF,  Superintendant  of  Prisoners  of  War,  at 
Norman  Cross,  where  further  Particulars  may  be  had. — 16  Nov.,  1798. 

The  Northamptonshire  supplementary  militia  marched  from  Yaxley 
barracks  on  Monday  se’nnight,  and  have  arrived  at  Norwich. — 7 Dec.,  1798. 
Caution  agaimt  the  Embezzlement  of  King's  Stores. 
TRANSPORT  OFFICE,  26  July,'  1801. 

JEREMIAH  ASKEW,  a Tradesman  of  Yaxley,  near  Norman  Cross 
Prison,  having  been  convicted  at  the  Assizes  at  Huntingdon,  on  the 
20th  Instant,  of  having  in  his  Possession  a Quantity  of  Pailasses,  and 
other  Articles  of  Prison  Stores  belonging  to  Government,  and  marked 
with  the  Broad  Arrow,  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  Pillory  at 
Norman  Cross,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  Years  in  the  House  of 
Correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  Labor. — 31  July,  1801. 

377,— Wife  Wanted. —Advertisements  for  wives  are  supposed 

to  be  a recent  idea ; and  it  would  be  thought  impossible  to  find 

one  older  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  I send  one  from 

The  Stamford  Mercury  of  3 Feb.  1797,  from  which  it  appears 

that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  idea  had  occurred  to  an 

enterprising  inhabitant  of  the  Fens.  Gr.  Talbot. 

A Wife  wanted  immediately  for  a sober  steady  healthful  Man  in  a 
little  Way  of  Business. 

No  Objection  if  a Dissenter, 

Or  to  a little  Money  in  Business  to  enter, 

A healthful  middle-aged  Woman,  if  neat. 

With  an  indulgent  Husband  she  will  meet ; 

If  she  dare  venture  to  send  a Line, 

She  will  get  in  Return  a Valentine. 

To  save  Imposition  and  Mistakes  being  made. 

There  will  only  be  Answers  to  Letters  Post  paid. 

Direct  to  Omicron,  at  Mr.  Mason’s,  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire. 

378.— Peterborough  Cathedral  Bells,  1709.— The  following 
paper,  indorsed  “Articles  w*h  the  Carpenter  for  framing  and 
hanging  Bells  1709,”  gives  some  particulars  not  mentioned  in 
North’s  Church  Bells  of  Northamptonshire.  The  name  of  the 
Bell-founder,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  work  of  recasting, 
is  not  given  here : but  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  bells  them- 
selves we  know  that  it  was  Henry  Penn,  who  had  a foundry 
in  Peterborough.  The  total  weight  of  the  new  peal  was  very 
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much  less  than  the  old  one,  for  the  whole  of  the  new  ten  bells 
were  cast  from  the  metal  of  the  four  great  old  ones,  “ with  very 
little  addition,  and  the  whole  charge  of  founding,  hanging,  and 
framing,  was  defrayed  by  parting  with  the  others  to  the  founder, 
who  also  gave  a benefaction  of  £50  towards  adorning  the  altar.” 
{Bridges,  ii.  548  ; quoted  by  North.)  Penn’s  foundry  is  believed 
to  have  been  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Bridge  Street.  Of  the 
present  peal  of  five,  four  are  those  cast  by  Penn  : the  fourth  bell 
is  by  Dobson,  of  Downham,  Norfolk,  and  is  dated  1831.  Ed. 

Articles  of  Agreem^  betwin  the  Rev<^  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peter- 
borough on  the  one  part  and  Robert  Wright  Capenter  on  the  other  part. 
Made  this  23'^  day  of  June  1709. 

The  Robert  Wright  doth  Covenant  and  agree  to  take  down  the  old 
Bells  from  the  Steples  in  the  Church  of  Peterboro  and  sett  them  on  the 
floor  or  Area  of  the  Church  to  be  ther  delivered  to  the  Bell  founder ; and 
When  the  Bells  are  new  Cast  and  Brought  Back  to  the  Said  floor  from 
Whence  they  Where  taken  then  to  draw  up  the  8*^  10  Bells  and  hang  them 
in  a New  frame  to  be  made  out  of  the  old  Timber:  With  new  Wheles  and 
all  other  Apertenances  belonging  to  them  ; in  a good  and  Suncient  manner 
according  to  the  direction  and  approbation  of  D*"  John  Blackburne. 

The  Deane  and  Chapter  doe  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will 
defray  the  Necessary  Charges  of  Iron  Woork  and  New  Boards  and  Timber 
and  Ropes  and  other  Convenient  Utensiles  and  Will  pay  Unto  the  S'! 
Robert  Wright  the  full  sume  of  thirty  pounds  for  his  Skill  and  Labour  and 
for  the  Wages  of  other  Woorkmen  to  be  employd  under  him. 

Wh.  Kennett  Dean 
Rob.  Wright. 

379.— The  Battle  of  Lincoln,  1141.— It  must  be  premised 
that  King  Stephen,  in  1139,  seized  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
Lincoln,  at  a great  council  in  Oxford,  and  threw  them  into 
prison.  The  latter  was  Alexander,  third  Norman  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  who,  as  well  as  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
guilty  of  building  castles  which  were  not  put  into  the  King’s 
hands.*  Harsh  treatment  brought  Bishop  Roger  to  the  grave, 
but  Alexander  was  restored  to  his  See  at  Lincoln,  and  had  an 
occasion  to  show  his  gratitude. 

Under  the  date  1140,  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  has  a pithy 
record  “ In  this  year  King  Stephen  would  take  Robert,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  son  of  King  Henry  ; but  he  could  not,  for  he  was 
aware  of  it.” 

* Bishop  Alexander  built  the  castles  of  Newark  and  Sleaford  (Henry 
of  Hvmtingdon). 
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The  Earl  brought  over  his  sister  Matilda  from  Normandy  and 
reached  Arundel  castle  while  Stephen  was  besieging  Marlborough. 
The  King  immediately  advanced  to  Arundel,  only  to  find  that 
Robert  was  already  on  his  way  to  Bristol  ; Stephen  however 
very  generously  allowed  Matilda  to  join  her  brother,  and 
also  sent  his  own  brother,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to 
escort  her.  In  September,  1140,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  at- 
tacked Nottingham,  capturing  the  place  after  sundry  burnings, 
and  then  the  chief  combatants  of  the  period  were  soon  to 
come  face  to  face. 

Stephen  was  master  of  Lincoln,  and  the  citizens  were  loyal  to 
him,  notwithstanding  his  recent  treatment  of  their  Bishop.  He 
had  left  some  sort  of  garrison  there,  in  the  castle  whose  remains 
we  see  at  this  day.  There  were  two  Earls  also  in  the  city,  but 
not  in  command  of  the  castle,  though  Stephen  confided  in  them 
as  friends.  These  were,  William,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Randolf, 
Earl  of  Chester,  sons  of  the  same  mother.* 

Stephen  was  not  resident  in  the  city,  though  he  was  there  late 
in  1140,  but  was  somewhere  in  the  county  when  the  two  brothers 
revolted.  The  Chronicle  gives  but  a brief  account  of  affairs, 
leaning  to  the  side  of  Stephen,  and  condemns  the  Earl  of  Chester 
for  his  avarice.  No  doubt  Stephen  was  both  generous  and  brave, 
but  was  constantly  embarrassed  by  his  defective  title.  Two 
historians  of  note  have  given  special  details  of  the  conflicts  of  the 
period,  viz.,  Ordericus  Vitalis,t  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who 
was  a Canon  of  Lincoln  and  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 
Orderic’s  narrative  of  the  battle  is  the  more  circumstantial, 
(though  the  Archdeacon  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  eye  witness,) 
and  he  is  specific  as  to  the  ruse  of  the  two  ladies  who  effected  an 
entrance  to  the  castle. 

* This  was  the  Countess  Lucy,  (assumed  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
.®lfgar,  and  whose  first  husband  was  Ivo  Taillebois,  of  Fenland  renown,) 
who  was,  however,  married  to  Roger  Fitzgerald,  by  whom  she  had  a son, 
William  de  Roumare  (his  uncle’s  name) ; and  then  married  to  Ranulf  of 
Bayeux,  who  became  Earl  of  Chester,  by  whom  she  had  William  Ranulf, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father’s  title,  and  who  married  a daughter  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester. 

f The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  and  Normandy. 
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“ In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1141,  there  were  grievous  troubles  in 
England  ....  Then  it  was  that  Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  and 
his  half  brother,  William  de  Roumare,  revolted  against  King^ 
Stephen,  and  surprised  the  fortress  which  he  had  at  Lincoln  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  Cautiously  choosing  a time  when  the 
garrison  of  the  tower  were  dispersed  abroad  and  engaged  in 
sports,  they  sent  their  wives  before  them  to  the  castle,  under  the 
pretence  of  their  taking  some  amusement.  While,  however,  the 
two  Countesses  stayed  there  talking  and  joking  with  the  wife  of 
the  Knight  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  tower,  the  Earl  of 
Chester  came  in,  without  his  armour  or  even  his  mantle,  apparently 
to  fetch  back  his  wife,  attended  by  three  soldiers,  no  one  suspect- 
ing any  fraud.  Having  thus  gained  an  entrance,  they  quickly  laid 
hold  of  the  bars  and  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand,  and  forcibly 
ejected  the  King’s  guard.  They  then  let  in  Earl  William  and 
his  men-at-arms,  as  it  had  been  planned  before,  and  in  this  way 
the  two  brothers  got  possession  of  the  town  and  the  whole  city. 

“ Bishop  Alexander  and  the  citizens  sent  intelligence  of  this 
occurrence  to  the  King,  who  became  greatly  enraged  at  it,  and 
was  much  astonished  that  two  of  his  dearest  friends,  on  whom  he 
had  lavished  honours  and  dignities,  should  have  acted  so  basely. 
In  consequence,  after  Christmas,  he  assembled  an  army,  and 
marching  directly  to  Lincoln,  took  by  a night  surprise  about 
seventeen  men-at-arms  who  lay  in  the  town,  the  citizens  giving 
him  their  help.  The  two  Earls  had  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
castle  with  their  wives  and  most  intimate  friends  ; and  finding 
the  place  suddenly  invested  on  all  sides,  became  very  anxious,  not 
knowing  what  to  do. 

“ At  last,  Ranulf,  who  being  the  youngest  was  the  most  active 
and  venturesome,  crept  out  by  night  with  a few  horsemen,  and 
made  for  the  county  of  Chester,  among  his  own  vassals.  He 
then  announced  his  quarrel  with  the  King  to  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  his  father-in-law,  and  others  his  friends  and  relations, 
and  raising  the  Welsh,  with  the  disinherited  and  many  others  in 
arms  against  the  King,  gathered  forces  in  every  quarter  to  enable 
him  to  bring  relief  to  the  besieged.  He  also  sought  a special 
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interview  with  Matilda,  Countess  of  Anjou,  and  pledging  his 
fealty  to  her,  earnestly  entreated  her  aid,  which  was  most 
graciously  granted. 

“ The  two  Earls,*  having  assembled  a vast  body  of  men  under 
arms,  marched  towards  the  besieged  place,  and  were  prepared  to 
give  battle  if  any  resistance  was  offered.  But  the  King  slighted 
the  reports  which  he  daily  received  of  the  enemy’s  advance,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  they  were  capable  of,  or  would  venture 
on,  such  an  enterprise.  Meanwhile  he  constructed  engines,  and 
prepared  for  the  assault  of  the  besieged,  who  implored  his  mercy.” 
But  the  army  of  relief  was  nearing  the  city,  it  crossed  the  vale 
of  Trent,  and  the  King  heard  of  its  approach  on  Sexagesima 
Sunday  (2  Feb.,  1141).  He  called  a Council  together,  and 
without  yielding  to  any  advice,  adhered  to  his  own  resolution 
and  prepared  for  battle,  in  spite  of  certain  adverse  omens  which 
the  historians  have  carefully  recorded.  Mass  was  celebrated  that 
morning  at  the  Minster  by  Bishop  Alexander. 

“ It  was  the  feast  of  the  Purification,  and  while  mass  was 
being  celebrated  at  dawn  of  day,  and  the  King,  according  to  the 
order  and  office  of  the  festival,  was  holding  a candle  of  wax  in 
his  hand,  it  was  suddenly  extinguished,  the  candle,  as  it  is  said, 
being  broken  short ; but,  retaining  it  in  his  hand,  it  was  stuck 
together  again  and  relighted  ; a token  that  for  his  sins  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  crown,  but  on  his  repentance,  through  Cod’s 
mercy,  he  should  wonderfully  and  gloriously  recover  it.”  f 

There  were  three  notable  speeches  made  prior  to  the  battle  ; 
these  are  found  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon : the  first  by  the  Earl  of 
Chester,  the  second  by  Earl  Kobert,  and  the  third,  not  by  Stephen, 
who  seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  oratory,  but  to  the  King’s 
army  by  Baldwin  Fitz-Cilbert.  (There  is  a pen-and-ink  drawing 
of  this  last  performance  in  Henry’s  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.)J 

* Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Ranulf  of  Chester. 

f Gesta  Stephani.  Orderic  mentions  the  same  omen,  and  in  addition 
that  of  a great  storm  in  Britain  and  France  on  the  eve  of  this  Feast ; and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  adds  ; “ The  pix  also  ....  snapt  its  fastenings  and 
fell  on  the  altar,  while  the  bishop  was  celebrating.” 

J See  an  engraving  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  pub.  by  Bohn. 
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How  far  these  speeches  have  been  refined  by  the  pen  of  the 
historian  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  We  come  now  to 
Orderic’s  description  of  the  battle. 

“ The  King  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  and  the  same 
order  was  observed  on  the  other  side.  The  front  rank  of  the 
Royal  army  was  composed  of  Flemings  and  Bretons,  under  the 
command  of  William  d’Ypres  and  Alain  de  Dinan.  Opposed  to 
them  were  a wild  band  of  Welshmen*  under  their  chiefs  Meredith 
and  Cadwallader.  The  King  himself,  with  some  of  his  men-at- 
arms,  dismounted,  and  fought  on  foot  with  great  resolution  for 
his  life  and  kingdom.  In  like  manner  Eanulf,  Earl  of  Chester, 
with  his  cavalry,  also  dismounted  and  encouraged  the  bold 
infantry  of  Chester  to  the  work  of  slaughter.  As  for  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  bore  the  most  distinguished  part  in  this 
expedition,  he  commanded  that  the  men  of  Bath,  and  other 
disinherited  gentlemen,  should  have  the  honour  of  striking  the 
first  blow  for  the  recovery  of  their  inheritance. 

“ At  first,  the  battle  was  fought  on  both  sides  with  great 
desperation,  and  there  was  much  effusion  of  human  blood.  The 
best  Knights  and  men-at-arms  were  in  the  King’s  army  ; but  the 
enemy  outnumbered  them  in  infantry  and  the  Welsh  levies,  it 
is  certain  that  William  d’Ypres  with  his  Flemings,  and  Alain 
with  his  Bretons,  were  the  first  to  give  way ; thereby  emboldening 
the  enemy,  and  spreading  panic  in  the  ranks  of  their  confederates. 
This  engagement  was  disgracefully  distinguished  by  the  most 
scandalous  treachery  ; for  some  of  the  great  Lords,  with  a few 
of  their  retainers,  accompanied  the  King,  while  they  sent  the 
great  body  of  their  vassals  to  secure  the  victory  of  his  adversaries. 
. . . . Count  Waleran  and  his  brother  William  de  Warenne,  with 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  other  Knights  of  high  renown,  both  Norman 
and  English,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  first  ranks  routed,  turned 
their  backs  and  fled  in  alarm  for  their  own  safety.  On  the  other 
hand,  Baldwin  de  Clare,  Richard  Fitz-IJrse,  Engelran  de  Sai,  and 
Ilbert  de  Lacy,  stuck  closely  to  the  King  during  the  battle, 
and  fought  stoutly  by  his  side  till  the  day  was  lost. 

* Henry  particularly  notes  that  they  were  “ ill-armed  but  full  of  spirits.” 
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“ As  for  King  Stephen,  mindful  of  the  brave  deeds  of  his 
ancestors,  he  fought  with  great  courage  ; and  as  long  as  three  of 
his  soldiers  (tres  pugiles)  stood  by  him,  he  never  ceased  dealing 
heavy  blows  with  his  sword  and  a Norwegian  battle-axe  with 
which  some  youth  had  supplied  him.  At  last,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  deserted  by  all,  he  surrendered  to  Earl  Robert,  his 
cousin  ; and  being  made  prisoner,  was  by  him  soon  afterwards 
presented  to  the  Countess  Matilda.” 

It  was  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  his  men-at-arms  who  directed, 
at  the  last,  all  their  force  against  the  King ; and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  says  : “ William  Hekains,  a brave  soldier,  rushed  on 
him,  and  seizing  him  by  his  helmet,  shouted,  ‘ Here,  here ; I have 
taken  the  King.'  . . . Baldwin  and  Richard  Pitz-Urse  were 
made  prisoners.  The  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  according 
to  the  laws  of  war,  the  King  having  been  conducted  to  it  in  a 
miserable  plight.”  Thereafter  . . . . “ he  was  brought  before 
the  Empress  and  committed  to  close  custody  in  Bristol  Castle.” 
Orderic  relates  how  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  were  panic-stricken 
— rushing  in  numbers  to  their  boats,  which  were  upset,  and  as 
many  as  five  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  thus  perished. 

Not  to  follow  up  the  general  details  in  these  unhappy  conflicts, 
we  may  briefly  state,  as  a sequel,  that  Matilda  was  besieged  by 
Stephen’s  wife  at  Winchester  ; and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle,  “ When  they  could  no  longer  hold  out 
they  fled.  And  they  without  were  aware  and  followed  them  and 
took  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  led  him  to  Rochester  and 
there  put  him  in  prison  ; and  the  Empress  fled  to  a Monastery. 
Then  went  wise  men  betwixt  the  King’s  friends  and  the  Earl’s 
friends  ; so  agreed,  that  the  King  should  be  let  out  of  prison  for 
the  Earl  and  the  Earl  for  the  King,  and  they  so  did.  After  that, 
the  King  and  Earl  Randolf  agreed  at  Stamford  and  swore  and 
plighted  troth,  that  neither  of  them  should  prove  traitor  to  the 
other  ; but  it  stood  for  naught  ; for  the  King  afterwards  took 
him  at  Northampton.” 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  words  just  quoted  are 
among  the  closing  records  of  the  great  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 
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380.— The  Limits  of  Kesteven  and  Holland  (338). — 

Et  Juratores  predict!  dicunt  super  sacrawe?^^um  suum  Qwod  tendenduw  est 
ab  ilia  cruce  no^  tamen  omnino  australiter  usq^^e  ad  le  heathsteade  in  Nestle- 
holm  sed  inter  crucem  y^eddctam  et  Nestleholm  hearthestead  sunt  quedam 
declinaciones  hinc  et  illinc  satis  cognite  illis  quorum  interest  et  incolis  et 
vicinis  in  partibus  utrisq-we  predie^is  et  notate  pe?‘  cursum  aque  et  quasdam 
sykas  bene  videndas  et  deinde  ab  illo  loco  vocate  le  hearthesteade  predie^o 
versus  austrum  eundo  per  flatpoles  et  quandaw  crucem  vocataw  Dowesby 
Crosse  que  posita  fuit  in  honorem  Sancte  Elene  Imperatricis  ut  semper 
sit  meta  et  bunda  dividens  pe^rtes  predietas  usqwe  ad  Earthloade  olim 
Cheylbecbe  et  transeundo  le  Earthloade  abinde  australiter  ad  priourdike 
alias  midfendike  et  directa  via  per  medium  dic^e  prioursdike  tendendo 
nova  Syka  predieia  nova  Drana  ad  Newdike  end  similiter  vocatam  priour- 
dike alias  fendike  end  alias  Northflete  alias  Blackflete  omnibus  quorum 
interest  satis  cognitam  hijs  hominib?^s  et  eundum  adhuc  per  le  blackflete 
usqae  ad  fossatum  Alvei  sive  fluuij  de  Glean  eo  loco  ubi  predie^wm 
fossatum  instar  promontorij  extenditwr  occidentem  versus  Et  hinc  paululum 
eundum  est  orientaliter  per  idem  fossatum  ad  fundamen  Crucis  lapidee 
iuxta  fossatum  fluuij  predie^'wm  positwm  contigue  ad  Gotheramscoat  Que 
quidem  crux  erecta  fuit  in  honorem  sancte  Trinitatis  ut  sit  meta  et  bunda 
dividens  partes  predicias  Et  ab  eodem  crucis  fundamine  per  flumen  aque 
directe  versus  orientem  transeundum  est  ad  ulteriorem  ripam  sive  partem 
aque  predict  que  dicitur  Glean  alias  Burn  Ea  alias  Catebrige  Water  Et 
Satis  liquet  qwed  ab  hoc  loco  id  est  a Gotheramscoat  trans  amnem  versus 
eurum  usq-ae  ad  Gotheramsend  ipsum  fossatum  in  ea  parte  fluuij  con- 
structum  et  erectum  est  vera  meta  bunda  et  diuisio  dividens  partes  pre- 
die^as  Nam  Juratores  predic^i  dicunt  super  sacrameTi^um  suum  Quod 
cum  eo  ventum  est  scilicet  trans  amnem  in  earn  partem  ubi  est  Pinchbecke 
et  Spaldinge  Southefenn  mete  et  bunde  prediete  vertuntur  austrum  versus 
non  tamen  directe  sed  sicut  fossatum  -prediotum  eo  tenditur  et  ducit  usqwe 
ad  quedam  Repagula  sive  barras  et  crucewi  lapideam  in  quodam  loco  vocate 
Gotheramsend  directe  ex  transuerso  sive  ex  opposite  le  Eascoat  versus 
austrum  Que  quidem  Crux  apud  Gotheramsend  piedictum  posita  fuit  in 
honorem  sancti  Nicolai  ut  sit  meta  et  bunda  dividens  partes  pred^c^as 
Et  ulterius  Juratores  predicii  dicunt  super  saoramentnm  suum  Quod  mete 
et  bunde  dividentes  partes  predic^as  de  Kesteven  et  Holland  se  extendunt 
a predic^a  cruce  lapidea  posita  in  Gotherams  end  ex  opposite  le  Eascoate 
predictum  (ut  predicitur)  directe  ad  puteum  quendam  sive  foramen  eff ossum 
apud  Wadload  grayn  alias  Crosse  in  the  fleggs  olim  vocatam  Oggott  recta 
propemodum  linia  ad  orientem  sicut  Crosselake  alias  Everards  Lake  se 
extendit  a predicta  Cruce  apud  Gotheramsend  usq-ac  ad  dictum  puteum 
sive  foramen  apud  Wodload-greyns  alias  Crosse  in  le  fleggs  intersecando 
siue  transeundo  quasdam  Seweras  et  incilia  in  marisco  predic^a  Et 
Juratarcs  predic^i  dicunt  Qaad  predict  Crosse  lake  alias  Everards  lake 
cuius  extrema  attingere  solent  et  Gotheramsend  predic^am  et  crosse  in  le 
flegges  obstruitur  in  profundo  marisci  et  fere  limo  bitumine  et  sabulo  im- 
pletur  Antequam  ventum  sit  ad  puteum  predictum  Et  igitur  cupivit 
renovari  Sin  minus  levem  putant  fore  errorem  Si  limites  et  mete  et  bunde 
prediete  extendantur  a cruce  predicta  apud  Gotheramsend  directa  linia  ad 
puteum  predictum  apud  Crosse  in  le  fleggs  predic^am  sicut  anteactis 
temporibus  fiebat  Et  Juratcrcs  predic^i  dicunt  super  sacramentnm  suum 
cpiod  tibia  cuiusdam  crucis  lapidee  apud  Wood  Loadgrayns  alias  Crosse  in 
le  fleggs  diruta  adhuc  manet  que  posita  fuit  in  honorem  sancti  Guthlaici  in 
ipso  Loco  ubi  puteus  prediefus  effiossus  et  factus  est  ut  semper  esset  meta 
et  bunda  dividens  partes  prediotas  sed  dejecta  fuit  diabolico  conatu 
quorundam  Depingensium  qui  nec  deum  nec  Christum  eius  nec  sanctam 
dei  matrem  reverentur  aut  colunt  Quorum  (?)  etiam  aliquot  predic^a 
nobilissima  Comi^issa  merito  supplicio  tarn  ecclesiastico  quam  secular! 
puniri  fecit  et  quibusdam  finibws  Depinge  cuiuslibet  in  eternum  interdixit. 
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Translation.  [Kestevbn  and  Holland.] 

And  the  Jurors  aforesaid  say  upon  their  oath  that  one  must 
proceed  from  that  cross  but  not  altogether  southwards  to  the 
Hearthstead  in  Nestleholm  but  between  the  cross  aforesaid  and 
Nestleholm  Hearthstead  there  are  certain  bendings  hither  and 
thither  well  enough  known  to  those  concerned  and  to  the  in- 
habitants and  neighbours  in  both  parts  aforesaid  and  marked  by 
the  course  of  the  water  and  by  certain  sykes  easily  to  be  seen 
And  thence  from  that  place  called  the  Hearthstead  aforesaid  by 
going  towards  the  south  by  Flatpoles  and  a certain  cross  called 
Dowesby  Cross  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Saint  Helena 
the  Empress  to  be  always  a mete  and  bound  dividing  the  parts 
aforesaid  up  to  Earthloade  formerly  Cheylbeche  and  crossing  the 
Earthloade  southwards  to  Priorsdike  otherwise  Midfendike  and  by 
the  new  syke  aforesaid  by  a new  drain  to  Newdike  end  likewise 
called  Priorsdike  otherwise  Fendike  otherwise  Northflete  otherwise 
Blackflete  well  enough  known  to  all  men  concerned  and  one  must 
go  on  by  the  Blackflete  up  to  a fosse  of  the  channel  or  river  of 
Glean  in  that  place  where  the  aforesaid  fosse  is  stretched  out 
like  a promontory  towards  the  west  And  from  this  one  must  go 
a little  to  the  east  by  the  same  fosse  to  the  foundation  of  a stone 
cross  by  the  side  of  the  fosse  of  the  river  aforesaid  placed  near 
to  Gotheramscoat  Which  cross  indeed  was  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  a mete  and  bound  dividing  the  parts 
aforesaid  And  from  the  same  foundation  of  a cross  one  must 
cross  by  the  river  of  water  directly  towards  the  east  to  the  farther 
bank  or  part  of  the  water  aforesaid  which  is  called  Glean  other- 
wise Burn^  Ea  otherwise  Oatebridge  Water  and  it  is  sufliciently 
clear  that  from  this  place  that  is  from  Gotheramscoat  across  the 
river  towards  the  south  up  to  Gotheramsend  this  very  fosse  was 
constructed  and  erected  as  a true  mete  bound  and  division  dividing 
the  parts  aforesaid  For  the  Jurors  aforesaid  say  upon  their  oath 
that  when  one  has  come  to  that  spot  namely  across  the  river  to 
that  part  where  are  Pinchbeck  and  Spalding  Southfen  the  metes 
and  bounds  aforesaid  are  turned  towards  the  south  but  not  in 


* That  is,  Bourn  Ea, 
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direct  line  but  just  as  the  fosse  aforesaid  is  stretched  thither  and 
leads  up  to  certain  stoppages  or  bars  and  a stone  cross  in  a certain 
place  called  Gotheramsend  directly  opposite  the  Eascoat  towards 
the  south  Which  cross  at  Gotheramsend  aforesaid  was  erected  to 
the  honour  of  Saint  Nicolas  to  be  a mete  and  bound  dividing  the 
parts  aforesaid  And  further  the  Jurors  aforesaid  say  upon  their 
oath  that  the  metes  and  bounds  dividing  the  parts  aforesaid  of 
Kesteven  and  Holland  extend  from  the  aforesaid  stone  cross 
erected  in  Gotheramsend  opposite  the  Eascoat  aforesaid  (as  is 
said  before)  in  direct  line  to  a certain  well  or  hole  dug  at  Wodload 
Grayns  otherwise  Cross  in  the  Flags  formerly  called  Oggott  in 
nearly  a straight  line  to  the  east  as  Crosslake  otherwise  Everards 
lake  extends  from  the  aforesaid  cross  at  Gotheramsend  up  to  the 
said  well  or  hole  at  Wodload  Grayns  otherwise  Cross  in  the  Flags 
cutting  or  crossing  certain  sewers  and  ditches  in  the  marsh  afore- 
said And  the  Jurors  aforesaid  say  upon  their  oath  that  the 
aforesaid  Crosslake  otherwise  Everards  lake  the  ends  of  which  are 
wont  to  touch  both  Gotheramsend  aforesaid  and  Cross  in  the 
Flags  is  overwhelmed  in  the  depth  of  the  marsh  and  is  nearly  filled 
with  mud  slime  and  gravel  before  one  comes  to  the  well  aforesaid 
and  therefore  needs  to  be  renewed.  But  if  this  is  not  done  they 
think  the  error  would  be  slight  if  the  metes  and  bounds  aforesaid 
extend  from  the  cross  aforesaid  at  Gotheramsend  in  a direct  line 
to  the  well  aforesaid  at  Cross  in  the  Flags  aforesaid  as  was  done 
in  former  times  And  the  Jurors  aforesaid  say  upon  their  oath 
that  the  shaft  of  a certain  stone  cross  at  Woodload  Grayns  other- 
wise Gross  in  the  Flags  remains  still  overthrown  which  was 
erected  to  the  honour  of  Saint  Guthlac  in  the  very  place  where 
the  well  aforesaid  was  dug  and  made  to  be  for  ever  a mete  and 
bound  dividing  the  parts  aforesaid  but  was  thrown  down  by  the 
diabolical  effort  of  certain  Deeping  men  who  reverence  neither 
God  nor  His  Christ  nor  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  Of  whom  some 
also  the  aforesaid  most  noble  Countess  caused  to  be  punished  by 
deserved  punishment  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  and  for  ever 
interdicted  from  certain  boundaries  of  both  the  Deepings.* 

* The  exact  meaning  of  this  last  sentence  is  very  doubtful. 
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381.— “A  Watche-worde  for  Warre.”— A query  as  to  the 
author  of  a pamphlet  with  this  title  appeared  in  a weekly 
periodical  entitled  The  Antiquary  for  9 Aug.,  1873.  I think 
the  publication  came  to  an  end  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
No  answer  was  published.  Can  any  reader  now  give  the  author’s 
name  ? and  say  if  the  tract  had  any  connection  with  Lynn 
beyond  its  dedication  ? 

The  title  was  thus  given  : — 

A Watch-worde  for  Warre.  Not  so  new  as  necessary  : Published  by 
reason  of  the  disperced  rumours  amongst  us,  and  the  suspected  crossing 
of  the  Spanyard  against  us.  Wherein  we  may  learne  how  to  prepare 
our  selves  to  repell  the  Enemie,  and  to  behave  our  selves  all  the  tyme 
of  that  trouble. 

Compendious  for  the  memorie,  comfortable  for  the  matter,  profitable 
for  the  tyme. 

The  terrors  of  the  sword  shall  be  uppon  my  people ; smyte  therefore 
upon  thy  thigh.  Ezehiell,  xxi,  12. 

Printed  by  John  Legat,  Printer  to  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge 
1696. 

The  acrostic  on  the  Queen’s  name  and  title  is  curious,  and  is 
worth  giving.  It  occurs  on  the  second  leaf,  under  a woodcut  of 
the  Royal  Arms.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Eternal,  good,  and  gracious  God,  stretch  forth  thy  saving  hand, 

Let  not  our  sinnes  provoke  thy  wrath,  but  look  upon  this  Land. 

In  thee  we  doe  repose  our  trust,  as  one  that  never  faile. 

Subvert  both  far  and  fawning  foes,  they  never  may  prevaile  : 

Alas  what  are  we  of  our  selves,  and  want  thee  on  our  side. 

But  even  as  chaffe  against  the  winde,  not  able  to  abide, 

Extend  therefore  thy  heavenly  helpe,  and  though  we  were  but  ten. 
They  shall  repell  tenne  thousand  foes,  if  thou  dost  say  Amen. 

Hee  that  doth  rule  the  harts  of  all,  theyre  bodies  can  subject, 

An  arme  of  flesh  is  of  no  force  where  he  doth  not  direct. 

Remember  Lord  our  sovereign  Prince,  thine  own  anointed  deere, 
Expell  her  foes,  increase  her  friends,  no  hurt  may  happen  heere  ; 

Give  to  her  subjects  faithfull  harts,  to  love  her  as  they  ought. 

Infold  all  secrete  trecheries,  and  bring  them  unto  nought. 

Now  for  thy  mercies  sake,  good  Lord,  unto  our  sute  incline. 

And  so  direct  her  highness  dayes,  shee  may  at  last  be  thine. 

The  pamphlet  is  dedicated  “ To  the  right  Worshipfull,  the 
Mayor  of  the  borrough  of  King^s  Lynm^  and  to  his  Associats  or 
Bretheren  the  Aldermen  of  the  same  Towne.”  The  author  signs 
with  the  initials  C.G-.,  and  speaks  of  many  kindnesses  he  had 
received  from  the  Corporation. 

Ed, 
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382.— Lincolnshire  Watering  Places.— In  1734,  Dr.  Short, 
of  SheflSeld,  published  a work  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  Lincolnshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire. 
Will  some  correspondent,  who  has  access  to  this  book,  tell  us  if 
any  of  the  Watering  Places  named  as  being  in  Lincolnshire  are 
within  the  Fen  District  ? 

H.R.S. 


383.— Provincial  Rhymes.— I have  heard  these  weather 
rhymes  in  the  parish  of  Maxey  : — 

If  Cnristmas  Day  on  a Thursday  be 
A windy  winter  you  will  see. 

When  day  lengthens, 

Cold  strengthens. 

Cold  May, 

Plenty  of  corn  and  hay. 

Till  May  goes  out, 

Don’t  change  your  clout. 

The  belief  that  one  funeral  brings  two  more  seems  general  in 
villages.  A variety  in  the  superstition  makes  the  two  others 
dependent  upon  the  fact  of  a Sunday  intervening  between  the 
first  death  and  the  interment.  And  sometimes  the  first  death, 
for  the  rule  to  hold  true,  is  required  to  be  that  of  a girl  or 
woman.  This  is  expressed  in  the  following  rhyme  : — 

When  it  opes  for  a she, 

It  will  open  for  three. 

The  boys  have  these  lines  on  the  lady-bird : — 

Click,  clock,  clay. 

What  time  o’  day  2 
Two  o’clock,  three  o’clock, 

Click,  clock,  clay. 

A very  singular  rhyme  is  the  following  : — 

Go  day,  come  day, 

God  send  us  Sunday. 

I have  heard  it  applied  to  a careless,  easy-going,  person, — one 
who  lets  things  take  their  chance.  I suppose  the  first  line 
may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  indifference,  and  the  second 
of  indolence. 


Ed. 
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384.— Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely.— The  note  on  the  events  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen  (379)  has  suggested  that  another,  on  one  of  the 
chief  actors  of  the  period,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
Fenland  Notes  and  Queries.  Nigel  (1133-1169)  was  the  second 
Bishop  of  Ely.  He  was  nephew  of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  by  Henry  I.,  “after 
Whitsuntide”  (28  May)  1133. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  see,  he  had  distinguished  himself 
as  a financier,  and  “the  founder  of  the  system  of  keeping  the 
public  accounts  of  England  ” {Pipe  Rolls,  31  Hen.  I).  A note 
in  the  translation  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  (Bohn’s  Series,  IV.,  185> 
note  2),  says  : — “ After  having  had  the  glory  of  creating  the 
English  exchequer  under  Henry  I.,  he  lived  to  restore  it  under 
Henry  II.,  after  the  troubles  and  the  waste  of  the  reign  of 
Stephen  had  thrown  it  into  disorder.” 

Nigel  was  at  first  loyal  to  Stephen,  and  was  the  means  of 
checking  the  plots  of  the  nobles  against  the  King  in  1137.  He 
had  not  gone  to  the  council  at  Oxford  where  his  uncle  and  cousin 
were  seized,  for  he  was  “in  a vill  outside  the  city,”  and  so  escaped 
capture.  “ The  Bishop  of  Ely,  hearing  what  was  going  on,  and 
being  more  wary  and  active,  made  his  escape,  after  a long  and 
hasty  journey,  to  his  uncle’s  castle  at  Devizes,*  where  he  offered  a 
stout  resistance  to  the  King”  {Gesta  Stephani).  The  castle  was 
surrendered,  and  Nigel  departed  to  his  diocese;  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  died  soon  after  in  the  same  year,  on  4 Dec.,  1139. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  : — “ In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign 
King  Stephen  expelled  from  his  see  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  because 
he  was  the  nephew  of  the  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  against  whom 
he  was  so  incensed  that  his  anger  extended  to  all  his  kindred.” 
Nigel  was  proclaimed  traitor,  and  perhaps  he  shewed  some  deter- 
mination to  be  avenged  on  the  King  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
his  uncle,  by  helping  the  cause  of  Matilda.  Then  was  approach- 
ing a period  of  horrible  intestine  warfare,  which  Huntingdon 
depicts  in  an  elegy  : — 

* Roger  was  the  founder  of  this  castle,  as  well  as  those  at  Sherborne 
and  Malmesbury. 
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Oh ! for  a fount  of  tears  to  flow. 

And  weep  my  country’s  bitter  woe. 

Clouds  shroud  her  in  the  darkest  gloom, 

And  thicken  round  her  day  of  doom ; 

Fated  intestine  wars  to  see, 

Fire,  fury,  blood  and  cruelty. 

The  bishop  entrenched  himself  at  Ely,  and  collected  a band  of 
soldiers,  as  is  told  in  Dugdale.  “ He,  discerning  this  isle  to  be  a 
place  of  such  great  security,  through  the  advantage  of  the  fen 
wherewith  it  is  encompassed,  that,  joining  with  Baldwine  de 
Rivers*  in  the  rebellion  against  King  Stephen,  he  made  a strong 
fort  of  lime  and  stone  within  the  precincts  thereof  : but  that 
fort  being  by  the  power  of  S.  Audrey  (as  mine  author  saith) 
often  destroyed,  he  built  one  of  timber  near  to  his  engines  of  war, 
and  walled  in  the  round  hill  (called  the  Keep)  which  was  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  by  GefiPrey  de  Magnavill  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
Richard  de  Clare  Earl  of  Hertford;  whereof  knowledge  being 
given  to  certain  great  men  of  that  country,  they  made  a 
confederacy  with  him : But  the  King  having  intelligence  thereof, 
sent  his  army  to  assault  it ; yet  prevailed  little  therein,  until  he 
himself  came  with  his  ships  ; and  then,  having  prepared  a 
multitude  of  hurdles,  made  with  them  a passage  for  his  horse : 
which  when  they  within  discerned,  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  ran  away  ; but  the  Bishop  escaped,  and  got  to  Maud  the 
Empress.”t 

The  author  of  Gesta  Stephani  gives  more  details,  and  speaks 
thus  : — “ Ely  is  a pleasant  island  extensive  and  well  peopled,  with 
a fertile  soil  and  rich  pasturage  ; it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
marshes  and  fens,  and  can  be  approached  on  one  side  only,  where 
a strait  and  narrow  road  leads  to  the  island  and  the  castle,  which 
from  ancient  times  has  stood  above  the  waters  at  the  very  entrance 
in  a singular  manner  ; so  that  the  whole  island  is  one  impregnable 

* The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  under  date  1136,  says: — “In  this  King’s 
time  all  was  strife,  and  evil,  and  rapine;  for  against  him  rose  the  power- 
ful men  who  were  traitors.  The  first  of  all  Baldwin  de  Kedvers,  who 
held  Exeter  against  him  (i.e.,  Stephen) ; and  the  King  besieged  it,  and 
then  Baldwin  capitulated.”  He  was  banished  in  1136,  went  to  Normandy, 
laid  plots  against  Stephen,  and  landed  at  Wareham  in  1139,  and  obtained 
possession  of  Corfe  Castle.  This  was  just  before  the  landing  of  Matilda. 

t History  of  Imbariking  and  Braining,  p.  193.  The  account  is  drawn 
from  an  historical  MS.,  Elion.  Eccl.  in  Bibl.  Cotton. 
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fortress.”  He  then  states  that  the  King  hastened  to  the  spot  with 
a large  body  of  troops,  and  that  he  constructed  a bridge  of  boats 
(not  hurdles,  as  stated  above)  over  which  he  and  his  troops  passed 
to  the  island ; there  were  still  some  “slimy  marshes”  to  be  passed, 
but  from  private  information  he  found  a safe  ford.  “It  is  said 
a clever  monk  of  Ely  suggested  the  mode  of  crossing  the  water, 
and  was  the  guide  who  pointed  out  the  way  to  cross  the  marsh  ; 
and  we  saw  him  afterwards  for  this  service,  thanks  not  to  St. 
Peter’s  key  but  to  Simon’s,  admitted  into  the  church  and  made 
Abbot  of  Eamsey.”  The  royal  troops  took  some  of  the  Bishop’s 
soldiers  prisoners,  obtained  great  booty  and  large  sums  of  money  ; 
and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  Bishop  made  his 
escape  and  fled  to  Gloucester. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Nigel  was  formally  deprived  of  his  see  : 
he  lived  to  see  the  Norman  period  close,  and  peace  restored  to  the 
land  ; and  survived  during  nearly  half  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the 
Angevin  Kings,  the  second  Henry. 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 

385. — Edward  Pond.— In  the  burial  register  at  S.  John  the 
Baptist’s,  Peterborough,  at  date  10  Sep.,  1629,  is  this  entry  : — 
“ Edward  Pond,  Gent.,  famous  for  Mathematical  Science.” 

Can  any  correspondent  tell  us  in  what  way  he  distinguished 
himself  ? Is  it  known  if  he  was  an  ancester  of  John  Pond,  who 
was  Astronomer  Royal  from  1811  to  1835  ? M.M.D. 

386. — Norman  Cross  Barracks  (376). — The  following  par- 
ticulars are  from  The  Cambridge  Chronicle.  They  are  not  always 
verbatim  copies  from  the  newspaper  ; nor  is  it  guaranteed  that 
this  selection  is  exhaustive. 

On  Wednesday  se’nnight  upwards  of  200  French  prisoners  arrived  at 
the  depot  at  Yaxley  escorted  by  a party  of  the  Oxford  Blues. — 16  Jan.,  1812. 

Timothy  Wood,  33,  charged  with  shooting  a French  prisoner  of  war  at 
Norman  Cross  Barracks — no  true  bill. — Hunts.  Lent  Assizes,  1812. 

The  Edinburgh  regiment  of  Militia  have  this  week  marched  through 
Cambridge  on  their  route  from  Colchester  to  Norman  Cross  Barracks  and 
the  West  York  Militia  from  Norman  Cross  to  Colchester. — 24  April,  1812. 

The  North  York  Militia  marched  into  this  town  from  Norman  Cross 
Barracks  to  Colchester.  The  Bedfordshire  Militia  last  week  marched  to 
Yarmouth  from  whence  the  South  Lincoln  regiment  is  to  replace  the 
former  at  Norman  Cross. — 13  Nov,,  1812. 
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Two  divisions  of  the  Koyal  StafiEordshire  Militia  (about  600  men) 
passed  through  Cambridge  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last  on  their  route 
from  Colchester  to  Norman  Cross  Barracks. — 7 May.  1813. 

On  Friday  the  detachment  of  the  German  Legion  that  has  for  some 
time  been  stationed  at  Yaxley  Barracks  and  Peterborough  received  a route 
for  Harwich  and  immediately  after  set  o£E  for  the  place  of  their  destination. 
Their  march  was  marked  by  a rather  tragical  circumstance  arising  out  of 
the  conduct  of  one  of  the  privates,  who  in  despair  occasioned  by  the 
refusal  of  a young  woman  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  addresses  to  become 
the  partner  of  his  journey,  discharged  a pistol,  loaded  with  buttons  from 
his  jacket,  into  his  mouth,  which  however  did  not  immediately  terminate 
his  life.  Ultimately  he  died,  and  at  the  inquest  no  evidence  of  insanity 
appearing,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  felo  de  se,  and  the  deceased  was 
interred  in  the  highway. — 14  May,  1813. 

The  StafEordshire  Militia  marched  through  Cambridge  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  last  on  their  route  from  Norman  Cross  Barracks  to  Colchester. — 
25  June,  1813. 

The  Hertfordshire  Militia  marched  through  this  place  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  last  on  their  route  from  Ipswich  to  Norman  Cross  Barracks. 
—8  Oct.,  1813. 

The  West  Kent  regiment  of  Militia  have  this  week  marched  through 
Cambridge  on  their  route  from  Norman  Cross  to  Colchester. — 12  Nov.,  1813. 

260  French  prisoners  left  Yaxley  Barracks  on  Monday  for  France,  and 
200  more  yesterday  for  the  same  destination. — 15  April,  1814- 

About  200  French  prisoners  from  the  Norman  Cross  Barracks  marched 
into  this  town  on  Sunday  last  and  proceeded  on  Monday  on  their  route  to 
Chatham,  where  they  are  to  embark  for  FraucB.  They  were  allowed  the 
liberty  of  walking  about  the  town  and  the  University,  and  conducted 
themselves  in  an  orderly  manner. — 6 May,  1814- 

300  French  prisoners  from  Norman  Cross  Barracks  marched  into  this 
town  on  Wednesday  and  proceeded  yesterday  morning  on  their  route  to 
Tilbury,  whence  they  are  to  embark  for  France.  260  more  will  march  into 
the  town  to-day  on  the  same  route. — 6 May,  1814> 

The  two  French  prisoners  who  have  so  long  remained  under  sentence 
of  death  in  Huntingdon  Gaol  (Jean  Nicholas  Deschamps  and  Jean 
Koubillard)  having  been  convicted  of  forgery  at  the  Summer  Assizes  in 
1806  and  respited  during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  received  a free  pardon 
from  the  Prince  Kegent  last  week,  and  were  conducted  to  Norman  Cross 
Barracks  to  be  conveyed  to  France  with  the  prisoners  of  war. — 
20  May,  1814- 

The  Norman  Cross  Barracks  will,  when  quitted  by  the  French  prisoners, 
be  converted  into  a depot  for  artillery  and  cavalry.  A small  park  of  the 
former  and  two  regiments  of  the  latter  will,  it  is  said,  be  permanently 
stationed  there. — The  Times,  30  May,  1814- 

Of  all  the  great  body  of  prisoners  of  war  who  were  lately  at  Norman 
Cross  Barracks  at  this  time,  only  one  single  prisoner  remains — and  he  in 
consequence  of  illness  preventing  his  removal.  The  change  produced  by 
withdrawing  the  demand  for  the  necessaries  to  supply  ten  thousand 
mouths  is  sensibly  felt  in  all  the  country  round  the  depot.  The  expenditure 
has  been  £300,000  per  annum,  and  this  advantage  to  the  trade  of  Stilton, 
Peterborough,  &c.,  is  now  quite  cut  ofE. — Id  Aug.,  1814> 

A number  of  military  waggons  left  Huntingdon  on  Wednesday  morning 
for  Norman  Cross  Barracks  to  remove  the  ammunition  there  deposited. — 
23  Sept.  1814. 

The  extensive  prison  barracks  at  Norman  Cross,  long  an  object  of 
curiosity  during  the  late  war,  are  about  to  be  demolished  and  the  materials 
sold.— ^5  June,  1816. 
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The  furniture,  buildings,  and  grounds  of  Norman  Cross  Barracks  sold 
for  about  £10,000.  The  principal  lot  of  the  freehold  is  stated  to  have 
been  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Eutland, — 18  Oct.,  1816. 

Captain  Hanslip  of  Stoneley  Cottage,  Kimbolton,  was  the  purchaser  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  land,  including  the  great  wall  and  several  houses  at 
Norman  Cross,  and  not  the  Duke  of  Kutland. — 8 Nov.,  1816. 

Somersham.  ChAS.  E.  DAWES. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a tablet  in  the  north  chantry  of 
Yaxley  church  : — 

Inscribed  at  the  desire  and  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  French  Prisoners 
of  War  at  Norman  Cross  to  the  Memory  of  Captain  John  Draper,  R.N., 
who  for  the  last  18  months  of  his  life  was  agent  to  the  depot,  in  testimony 
of  their  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  humane  attention  to  their  comforts 
during  that  too  short  period.  He  died  Feb.  23,  1813.  Aged  63  years. 

In  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  S.  vii.  312,  is  a communication 
signed  “ Cuthbert  Bede  ” (the  late  Rev.  E.  Bradley)  on  these 
barracks.  In  it  he  mentions  an  excellent  account  of  the  depot 
given  in  CMmhers's  Miscellany,  xiii.,  116,  there  stated  to  be  a 
translation  from  the  French ; but  it  was  really  written  by  Mr. 
H.  Bell,  a schoolmaster  at  Barnwell.  The  religious  welfare  of 
the  prisoners  was  attended  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Moulines.  The 
Bishop  (Mr.  Bradley  writes,) 

lodged  in  a house  in  the  High  Street  of  Stilton,  near  to  the  famous 
Bell  Inn,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  towards  Conington,  and  therefore 
had  some  distance  to  walk  to  his  daily  ministrations  at  the  barracks.  I 
have  heard  the  bishop  spoken  of  in  the  very  highest  terms  by  those  who 
knew  him  intimately.  The  necessary  funds  for  his  own  maintenance  were 
supplied  from  France  and  from  his  own  resources,  and  his  charities  to  the 
prisoners  were  very  considerable.  They  certainly  wanted  for  nothing — 
except  their  liberty. 

Ed. 

387.— Licences  for  Chapels  in  Ely  Diocese.— The  following 
licences  for  chapels  are  recorded  in  the  Registers  of  the  Bishops 
of  Ely,  and  are  taken  from  the  Ely  Episcopal  Records  by  Mr.  A. 
Gibbons,  F.S.A.  Those  places  only  are  here  given  which  refer  to 
places  in  the  Fenland. 

1376  For  Morrowe  chapel  in  Wysebech  (several  more  of  later  date). 

1387  For  chapel  of  B.V.M.  at  Stowe. 

1389  For  Berkyng  chapelle  in  Emneth. 

1390  For  chapel  of  S.  Margaret’s  Hospital  at  Cambridge. 

For  chapels  of  S.  Michael’s  House  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 

1396  For  chapel  at  Smalbrigges  near  Cambridge. 

For  S.  Michael’s  chapel. 

1397  For  S.  John  Baptist’s  chapel,  Newton. 

1398  For  Caxton  and  Gyhirne  chapels. 

For  Wilmington  chapel. 
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1402  To  build  Estreye  chapel. 

1403  To  build  a chapel  on  the  Bishop’s  ground  at  a cross  called 

Peykecross  at  Tiryngton. 

1404  For  Wihnyngton  chapel. 

1406  For  chapel  of  S.  Edmund’s  Hospital  at  Cambridge. 

1408  For  Berkyng  chapelle  in  Emneth. 

388. "Holand  Family  at  Crowland  (344). — In  the  Queen’s 
Eemembrancer’s  Office,  Ministers’  Accounts,  364,  are  some  ac- 
counts of  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  house  (Benedictine  Nuns) 
of  St.  Michael  out  of  Scaunford  (Stamford),  all  imperfect.  In  one, 
well  mounted,  the  top  part  deficient,  are  the  receipts  received  by 
Alyce  Andrew,  then  “ pryoryse  of  Seynt  Mychell  besyd  Stamforth 
the  yer  of  our  Lorde  Gode  mcccccxv  and  y^  vu  of  Kyng  Henr 
the  viiJ.”  In  it  are  the  following  entries  .* — “ Mem.  that  I owe 
Thom.  Holland,  of  Swynsed,  esquire,  for  sheepe  bought  of  hym 

“ Md.  That  I the  said  Thomas  have  receyved  in  part  payment 
of  the  same  viu^^-  that  is  to  say  fibr  lodgyng  of  my  ij  children 
and  for  other  reckonings  necessary,  lU^^' 

“ Md.  at  the  (auditing)  received  and  allowed  betwixt  my  lady 
Prioress  and  me  the  xxiu  day  of  August  y®  ix  yere  of  King 
Henry  the  viu  (1517)  as  well  for  corn  and  malt  as  well  (as)  for 
bordyng  of  my  children,  she  oweth  clerely  xxxvs.”  J.S. 

389. — Opposition  to  Drainage  Schemes  (347). — An  earlier 
instance  than  any  given  in  the  former  article  on  this  subject  may 
be  found  in  the  strong  feeling  that  was  shewn  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge  against  the  Draining  of  the  Fens,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  clear  that  it  was  believed  that 
the  Cam  would  become  so  low  and  sluggish  as  to  be  useless  ; and 
great  efforts  were  made  by  the  authorities  to  oppose  all  schemes 
which,  in  their  judgement,  would  bring  about  such  a result. 
Amongst  the  letters  written  in  his  capacity  as  Public  Orator  by 
George  Herbert,  the  famous  poet  and  divine,  are  five  or  six  that 
distinctly  point  to  the  alarm  with  which  the  draining  projects 
were  received  at  Cambridge.  Several  of  these  letters  are  printed 
in  The  Works  of  George  Eerlert  (ed.  Willmott,  1857),  but  mostly 
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without  date.  One  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  Secretary 
of  State,  who  had  himself  previously  held  the  office  of  Public 
Orator,  and  is  headed  Gratios  de  Fluvio,  Thanks  for  the  River  : 
In  it  is  the  following  passage  : — 

Neque  sane  dubitamus  ulli,  si  prge  defectn  aquae  Commeatusque  inopia 
desererentur  collegia,  pulcherrimaeque  Musarum  domus  tanquam  viduae 
effoetae,  aut  ligna  exucca  et  marcida,  alumnis  suis  orbarentur,  quin  com- 
munes Reipublicae  Lacbrymae  alterum  nobis  Fluvium  effunderent. 

The  letter  is  full  of  quaint  conceits.  In  the  above  passage 
Herbert  does  not  hesitate  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  scholars 
deserting  Cambridge,  if  the  proposal  were  carried  out.  “ Nor  do 
any  of  us  doubt,  if  from  failure  of  water  or  lack  of  provision  the 
colleges  should  be  deserted,  and  the  most  beautiful  abodes  of  the 
Muses  deprived  of  their  pupils,  like  childless  widows,  or  logs 
sapless  and  decayed,  that  the  common  tears  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  shed  another  river  for  us.”  Sir  Robert  is  thanked  for  his 
help  in  assisting  to  preserve  for  his  “ Alma  Mater  ” the  springs 
which  he  had  formerly  been  used  to  drink. 

A second  letter  to  the  same  has  the  same  heading,  with  the 
addition,  et  de  tegendis  Tectis  Stramineis,  and  for  roofing  the 
thatched  houses.  What  the  nature  of  this  additional  obligation 
might  be  it  does  not  appear  ; but  the  letter  again  refers  to  Sir 
Robert’s  care  in  preserving  the  river. 

In  a third  letter,  written  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election 
as  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  University,  it  is  said  that  the 
University  commits  to  him  the  care  of  their  privileges,  estates, 
buildings,  the  entire  establishment  of  the  Muses,  as  well  as  the 
River,  non  minus  de  prceterito  gratum,  guam  de  futuro  supplicem^ 
grateful  for  past  protection  and  anxious  for  a continuance  of  it. 

The  same  heading,  Gratim  de  Fluvio^  appears  to  a letter  to  Sir 
Fulke  Greville.  In  it  similar  expressions  of  gratitude  are  used  ; 
and  the  writer  hopes  that  if  other  adventurers  should  arise  with 
large  promises,  threatening  damage  to  the  University  under 
pretence  of  public  gain,  (si  gui  alii  exsurgant  promissores  magni- 
fici  et  hiantes,  guisub  specie  publici  commodi  Acadamice  incommodum 
videantur  allaiuri,)  Sir  Fulke  will  oppose  them  with  all  the  force  of 
his  authority  and  eloquence. 
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A letter  to  King  James  is  dated  14  Jan.,  1620.  It  is  for 
thanks  contra  Redemptores,  against  the  Undertakers.  That  the 
men  of  Cambridge  had  been  presented  with  a river  uninjured, 
integro  Fluvio  a Rege  nostro  donatos^  is  attributed  to  the 
munificence  of  the  King. 

And  lastly  there  is  a letter,  still  with  the  same  heading,  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon.  It  is  the  longest  of  the  series,  and  we  give  a 
considerable  extract  from  it.  It  seems  that  Bacon  had  recently 
given  a decision  in  favour  of  the  University  against  the  Under- 
takers. 

Neque  enim  passus  es  ilium  Fluvium,  qui  tantae  poeticae,  tantae 
eraditionis  nobis  conscius  est,  palustri  opere  et  uliginoso  intercipi:  cum 
non  est  tanti  totus  ille  maritimus  tractus  (Oceani  praeda  et  deliciae)  ut 
irrigui  Musarum  horti,  floribus  suis  sternentes  Rempublicam,  prae  ariditate 
flaccescerent.  Sed  siccitas  anni  hujus  derisit  incoeptum,  et  plus  eifecit 
quam  mille  Redemptores  exsequi  possent.  Quanquam  non  mirari  non 
possumus,  unde  fit  ut  nullis  fere  elabatur  dies,  qui  non  hostes  aliquos  nobis 
aperiat ; quidam  stomachantur  praedia,  alii  immunitates  carpunt,  nonnulli 
Fluvium  invident,  multi  Academias  integras  subversas  volunt,  neque  illi  e 
faece  vulgi  tantum  qui  eruditionem  simplicitati  Christianse  putant  adversam, 
sed  homines  nobiliores  ignorantiae,  qui  literas  imminuere  spiritus,  gener- 
ososque  animos  frangere  et  retundere  clamitant.  Tu  vero  Patrone  noster, 
qui  elegantias  doctrinae  nitoremque  spirans,  purpuram  et  eruditionem 
miscuisti : dilue,  fuga  hos  omnes,  praesertim  sericatam  hanc  stultitiam 
contere,  Acadamiaeque  jura,  dignitatem,  Fluvium  placidissimo  favorum 
tuorum  afflatu  nobis  tuere : quod  quidem  non  minus  expectamus  a Te,  quern 
singularis  doctrina  exemit  a populo,  et  quasi  mixtam  personam  reddidit 
quam  si  Episcopi  more  pristine  Cancellis  praaficerentur.  jjp 

390.— Olinthus  Gilbert  Gregory.— From  a Dictionary  of 
Living  Authors  published  in  1816,  and  from  other  sources,  I have 
put  together  a brief  notice  of  the  above-named  worthy  of  the  Fens ; 
and  should  be  glad  if  any  correspondent  can  furnish  additional 
particulars. 

He  was  born  at  Yaxley,  29  Jan.,  1774,  “ of  humble  but  respect- 
able parents.”  He  seems  to  have  had  no  education  beyond  what 
his  native  place  could  supply,  but  at  an  early  age  gave  promise  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  Mathematics,  and  became  a contributor 
to  some  Mathematical  publications.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Hutton,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Woolwich,  through 
submitting  to  his  notice  a treatise  on  the  Sliding  Rule. 

This  treatise  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published.  In  1798 
he  went  to  Cambridge  as  a sub-editor,  but  before  long  opened  a 
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bookseller’s  shop,  and  also  gave  instrucfcion  in  Mathematics. 
Finding  the  latter  the  more  lucrative,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to 
tuition  and  writing.  He  wrote  for  the  Lady’s  and  Gentleman’s 
Diaries.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  by  the  Stationers’  Company 
Editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Diary,  and  of  another  annual  publication. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  Editor  of  Pantologia,  and  is  said  to 
have  written  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  volumes  of  which  that 
work  consists.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  second  Mathematical 
Master  at  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich  ; and  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Hutton,  succeeded  him  as  Professor.  He  was  created  M.A., 
and  in  1808,  LL.D.,  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  In  1823  he 
was  employed  at  Woolwich  in  experiments,  to  test  the  velocity  of 
sound.  He  was  also  one  of  the  twelve  original  Members  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society.  He  was  obliged  by  ill  health  to. 
resign  his  Professorship  in  1838  ; and  died  2 Feb.,  1841. 

Besides  his  contribution  to  the  Lady’s  and  Gentleman’s  Diaries, 
and  the  extensive  share  he  wrote  of  the  Pantologia,  he  published 
the  following : — 

Lessons,  Astronomical  and  Philosophical.  1793. 

Treatise  on  Astronomy.  1802. 

Treatise  on  Mechanics.  1806. 

Translation  of  Haiiy’s  Natural  Philosophy.  1807. 

Part  of  Vol.  III.  of  Hutton’s  Course  of  Mathematics.  1810. 

Letters  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  1810. 

Tracts  on  Trigonometrical  Survey.  1816. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  1816. 

Dissertation  on  Weights  and  Measures.  1816. 

Account  of  Pendulum  Experiments  at  Shetland  (in  Philosophical 
Magazine).  1817. 

Mathematics  for  Practical  Men.  1825. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  John  Mason  Good.  1828. 

Address  to  Gentlemen  Cadets,  on  resigning  his  chair.  1839. 

Hints  to  Mathematical  Teachers.  1840. 

Tables  to  be  used  with  the  Nautical  Almanac.  1840. 

R.M.G. 

391.— Huntingdonshire  Deeds.— Among  the  varied  contents 
of  the  Public  Record  Office  there  is  a vast  quantity  of  ancient 
deeds,  which  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  conveyances  of  land ; 
but  there  are  also  agreements,  bonds,  acquittances,  wills,  and 
other  documents  concerning  private  persons,  monastic  institutions, 
&c.,  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  sixteenth.  Amongst  them 
are  several  relating  to  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  Those  of 
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which  the  particulars  have  been  here  transcribed  consist  of  deeds 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  Eeceipt  of  the  Exchequer  formerly  pre- 
served in  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster.  The  catalogue  of 
these  deeds  published  about  three  years  ago  professes  to  give  only 
the  general  purport  of  every  document  described  in  it  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained  from  the  originals.  For,  says  the  editor,  Mr. 
Maxwell  Lyte,  ‘‘  to  have  inserted  minute  particulars  about  lands 
and  services,  and  the  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  would  no  doubt 
have  made  it  more  satisfactory  to  some  students,  but  would  have 
greatly  retarded  its  progress  and  increased  its  size,  considerations 
which  could  not  be  overlooked  in  the  preparation  of  a scheme  for 
dealing  with  so  vast  a number  of  documents.  Moreover,  the 
legal  and  historical  value  of  ordinary  conveyances  of  land  is 
hardly  such  as  would  justify  a treatment  of  them  as  full  as  that 
accorded  to  documents  relating  to  public  affairs.”  From  our 
point  of  view  the  catalogue  would  of  course  have  been  much  more 
useful  and  interesting  if  these  extra  details  had  been  dealt  with; 
but  the  original  deeds  can  be  readily  obtained  in  the  Search 
Eooms  of  the  Eecord  Office  in  Fetter  Lane,  E.O.,  and  the 
necessary  additions  made.  The  following  list  is  a first  instalment, 
which  will  probably  be  added  to  on  a future  occasion. 

1.  Grant  by  Nicholas  Letcheworthe,  of  Ramsey,  to  Margaret,  his 
sister,  of  land  in  Ramsey.  Witnesses  : John  Ravele,  bailiff  of  Ramsey,  and 
others. — Monday,  St,  Valentine's  Bay,  42  Edm.  III. 

2.  Release  by  Ralph,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  ....  to  Sir  William 
de  . . . . vicar  of  St.  Ives  of  the  third  part  of  a messuage  in  St.  Ives  that 
Cecilia  his  mother  held  by  way  of  dower.  Witnesses  : Roger,  son  of  Ivo 
de  Goldherst,  Thomas  the  Clerk  of  Broucton,  and  others. — Wodeherst, 
2 Edw.  III. 

3.  Agreement  made  to  settle  the  disputes  between  Ranulph,  the 
Abbot,  and  the  Convent  of  Ramsey  and  Alice,  formerly  wife  of  Ralph  de 
Trubevile,  as  to  the  claims  made  by  the  latter  from  the  Abbey  to  a road 
which  she  asserted  was  on  her  fee,  a pair  of  scarlet  hose,  21bs.  of  pepper, 
21bs.  of  cumin,  1000  eels,  and  to  have  common  in  the  Abbey  wood  annually. 
The  said  Alice  releases  the  Abbot  from  all  claims,  and  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  grant  her  and  her  heirs  40  cart-loads  of  underwood  yearly  from 
the  wood  of  St.  Ives,  and  1000  eels  or  half  a marc,  and  to  herself  20  other 
cart-loads  for  life.  Witnesses : Geoffrey  de  Caxton,  William  de  Sancto 
Georgio,  John  de  Claris  Vallibus,  and  others. — 18  May,  22  Henry  III. 

4.  Release  by  Isabella,  daughter  of  William  Ruffus,  and  Nicholas  de 
Hemmingford  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Ramsey  of  her  rights  to  the 
rents  of  a pair  of  scarlet  hose,  &c.,  claimed  as  above  on  account  of  a 
tenement  that  belonged  to  her  parents  in  Hemmingeford,  and  of  her  claim  of 
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underwood  in  the  wood  of  St.  Ives.  Witnesses : Henry  de  Colne,  then 
sheriff  of  Hunts..  William  de  Sancto  Georgio,  William  de  Lacu,  and  others. 
— 22-27  Henry  III. 

6.  Certificate  by  Jocelin  de  Stivecle,  steward  of  Eamsey,  that  he  has 
paid  40  marcs  into  the  Exchequer  for  Robert,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  demanded 
by  Exchequer  summons  for  a certain  “ piomissum  ” made  for  the  right  to 
hold  a fair  at  St.  Ives ; of  which  40  marcs  he  has  received  10,  and  the 
remaining  30  are  assigned  him  out  of  the  farm  of  Wivebodesham  which  he 
holds  of  the  Abbey.  Witnesses  : R.,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  Master  R.,  sub-dean, 
Master  G.  de  Rowell,  and  others. — A.B.  1205. 

6.  Grant  by  John  Chyksonde,  of  Huntingdon,  to  John  Bocher,  the 
younger,  merchant,  John  Pulter,  draper,  John  Bocher,  the  elder,  all  of  St. 
Ives,  and  Nicholas  Bocher  of  Bychehamstede  of  a messuage  in  St.  Ives, 
situate  as  described. — St.  Ices,  Monday  the  Vigil  of  Epiphany,  6 Henry  VI. 

7.  Grant  by  Nicholas,  son  of  Simon  le  Haukere  of  St.  Ives  to  William 
de  Corton  and  Richard  de  Spaldyng,  clerks,  of  the  annual  rent  of  65. 
issuing  for  the  messuage  that  Robert  Whyri  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  held  in  St. 
Ives,  situate  as  described,  which  belonged  to  Simon,  his  father.  Witnesses ; 
John  le  Haukere,  Roger  le  Noreys,  of  Wodehurst,  and  others. — St.  Ives, 
Monday  next  before  the  Translation  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  10  Edw.  II. 

8.  Demise  by  John  Bocher  the  younger,  John  Pulter,  John  Bocher, 
the  elder,  all  of  St.  Ives,  and  Nicholas  Bocher  of  Bychehamstede  to  William 
Judde,  Thomas  Judde  and  Thomas  Couper,  clerk,  of  a messuage  and  six 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  and  meadows  of  St.  Ives  which  they  had  lately 
by  grant  of  John  Chyksonde  of  Huntingdon. — St.  Ives,  26  July,  13 
Henry  VI. 

9.  Release  by  Thomas  Judde,  of  St.  Ives,  to  Thomas  Brasys  and 
William  Melburne  of  the  same  place,  of  a messuage  in  St.  Ives,  which  he 
had  with  other  property  by  feoffment  of  John  Wake,  William  Tayllard, 
John  Collan  and  John  Mystrechambre. — 22  Feb.,  5 Henry  VII. 

10.  Certificate  by  Hugh  de  Sulegrave,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  formerly 
Prior  of  St.  Ives,  that  the  abbey  has  granted  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Ives  for 
the  increase  of  bread  and  the  support  of  a more  liberal  hospitality  there  as 
herein  specified  their  tenement  with  appurtenances  in  Woodehirst  and  a 
croft  in  St.  Ives. — The  Chapter  House,  Ramsey,  the  Morrow  oj  St.  Maurus 
the  Abbot,  1263. 

11.  Grant  by  Mabel,  late  wife  of  Sir  William  Grimbald,  and  Robert 
Grimbald,  her  son,  to  Roger  de  Norton,  clerk,  for  6 marcs,  of  the  messuage 
with  appurtenances  in  Houton  by  St.  Ives,  which  they  had  by  feoffment  of 
Lady  Mary,  formerly  wife  of  Stephen  de  Houton.  Witnesses : Ralph  le 
Noreys,  John  de  Wystowe,  and  others. — Undated. 

12.  Demise  by  John  le  Hauker  of  St.  Ives  to  Nicholas  son  of  Simon 
le  Hauker  his  brother,  for  his  life,  of  a messuage  in  St.  Ives.  Witnesses  : 
William  Mowyn  of  Hirst,  John  de  Wardeboys,  Roger  Noreys,  and  others. — 
St.  Ives,  Trinity  Sunday,  10  Edw.  II. 

13.  Grant  by  John  le  Fischer  to  Adam  Wyoth,  both  of  St.  Ives,  of 
a messuage  in  St.  Ives  and  land  in  the  field  of  Niding worth  in  the 
“quarantene”  called  “ Schortbenehill  ” and  in  the  meadow  of  St.  Ives,  in  a 
place  called  “ Corlouforland.” — Thursday  after  St.  Andrew,  15  Edw.  II. 

14.  Release  by  John  le  Haukere,  of  St.  Ives,  to  William  de  Corton 
and  Richard  de  Spaldyng,  clerks,  of  the  messuage  in  St.  Ives  which  they 
had  by  feoffment  of  his  brother  Nicholas  le  Haukere. — St.  Ives,  Monday 
before  the  Translation  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  10  Edw.  II. 

16.  Grant  by  Thomas  Erhethe  of  Slepe  St.  Ives  to  Thomas  Fysscher 
of  land  in  St.  Ives  in  the  “ Mylnefeld  ” in  the  furlong  called  “ Lymeyerdis  ” 
and  in  “ le  Garbradis,” — St.  Ives,  Trinity  Sunday,  2 Richard  II. 
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16.  Release  by  Robert  de  Swayefeld  and  Emma,  bis  wife,  to  Ramsey 
Abbey  of  the  land  in  St.  Ives  which  they  had  by  demise  of  Richard  le  Eyr, 
of  Niddingworth,  a “ nativus  ” of  the  Abbot  and  Convent.  Witnesses : 
William  Mowyn  and  others. — St.  Ives,  Sunday  before  St.  Gregory,  10 
Edwa/rd  II. 

17.  Grant  by  William  de  Balesham  to  Richard  Lomb  burgesses  of 
Lynn  for  11  marcs,  of  land  with  buildings  thereon  &c.  in  St.  Ives. 
Witnesses:  John  de  Yspania,  then  Mayor  of  Lynn,  Elyas  de  Middleton, 
steward  of  Lynn,  Robert  de  London,  William  de  Lindeseye,  burgesses  of 
Lynn,  and  others. — Undated. 

18.  Release  by  Richard  le  Eyr,  of  Nyddyngworth,  to  Robert  de 
Swayefeld,  and  Emma,  his  wife,  of  the  land  in  St.  Ives  that  Geoffrey  de 
Halywell  and  Beatrix,  his  wife,  formerly  held  of  him.  Witnesses : Giles 
de  Halywell,  William  Mowyn  of  Woldhyrst,  and  others. — Halywell, 
Thursday  the  Annunciation,  J!^  Edward  II. 

19.  Agreement  whereby  John  de  Lancastre  and  Mabel  his  wife 
demise  to  Sir  Robert,  Abbot  of  Ramsey,  their  manor  of  Woldhurst,  with  a 
messuage  and  16  acres  there  that  Alice  Dikoun  holds  for  her  life,  which 
after  her  death  revert  to  John  and  Mabel,  and  the  yearly  rent  of  14^?.  that 
Alice  owes  for  the  said  tenements  for  the  term  of  Mabel’s  life  ; and  also  a 
toft  in  Ramsey;  the  Abbey  paying  for  the  said  property  £10  yearly,  and  to 
John  de  Lancastre  a robe  with  fur  of  the  suit  worn  by  the  Abbot’s  esquires. 
— Ramsey,  Sunday  after  the  Pwrifieation,  17  Edward  III. 

20.  Demise  by  Richard  de  Molesworth  of  Woldhyrst  to  Ivo  son  of 
Thomas  de  Woldhyrst  and  Cecilia  his  wife  for  405.  given  him  mea 
magna  necessitate f of  land  in  Woldhyrst  and  St.  Ives,  for  20  years  from 
Michaelmas,  22  Edw.  I.  at  a yearly  rent  of  205.  12^?.  Witnesses : Henry  de 
Cotenham,  Ralph  le  Noreys,  Henry  le  Eyr,  and  others. — 22  Edw.  I. 

Somersham.  ChAS.  E.  DAWES. 

392.— Genealogical  Queries:  Crane,  Hearsey,  Leeds.— I am 

trying  to  trace  Charlotte  Crane,  supposed  to  belong  to  a family  in 
the  Eastern  counties,  who  married  Andrew  Hearsey,  of  the  Hon. 
East  Indian  Company’s  Service,  1769-98.  Omitting  collateral 
descendants,  I have  the  following  pedigree  : — 

Theophilus  Hearsey  = 


Andrew  Hearsey  = Jane 
d.  1778  1 


Andrew  Hearsey  = Charlotte 
Colonel,  d.  1798  I Crane,  d.  1836 


John  Hearsey 
Lt.  General,  K.C.B., 
H.E.I.Co’s.  Service, 
1793—1866 


John  Hearsey 
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Some  members  of  the  family  have  spelt  the  name  Hersey. 

I am  also  trying  to  find  from  what  part  of  England  Daniel 
Leeds  came.  He  settled  in  America,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  father’s  name  was 
Thomas.  He  was  an  author,  and  wrote  several  books.  His 
descendants  have  an  old  seal,  1640,  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Leeds,  Argent,  a fess  gules,  three  eagles  displayed  sable.  He  was 
born  about  1652.  I cannot  find  him  in  any  Leeds  pedigrees  of 
Hunts.,  Camb,,  Line.,  or  in  any  other  counties  in  which  there 
were  families  of  the  name. 

Any  help  towards  solving  these  queries  will  be  very  welcome. 

C.  Hersey. 

A long  account  of  the  Crane  family,  with  pedigree,  wills, 
register  extracts,  &c.,  is  given  in  Hervey’s  Visitation  of  Suffolk 
(ed.  Howard,  1866).  Engravings  of  coats  of  arms  from  a 
monument  at  Chilton,  co.  Suffolk,  are  also  given.  There  were 
settlements  of  the  family  at  Terrington,  Walsoken,  Thorney,  and 
Tilney,  in  the  Fenland. 

The  arms  of  the  Leeds  family,  as  given  above,  occur  at 
Croxton,  co.  Camb.  {East  Anglian,  i.  195).  And  there  are 
pedigrees  of  the  branches  at  Croxton,  at  Staverton,  co.  Northants., 
and  at  Wantesden  and  Hemmingstone,  co.  Suff.,  in  Brit.  Mus. 
Add.  MSS.  19,138  (/A,  N.S.,  ii.  201). 

The  Hersey  arms,  Gules,  a chief  argent,  are  amongst  the 
quarterings  of  the  Mackworth  family,  of  Empingham,  co.  Ruth, 
Baronets  {Ih.  ii.  102).  Ed. 

393.— Fenland  Briefs  (4,  71,  235,  316,  374).— In  a list  of 
collections  under  Briefs  in  Soham  church,  co.  Cambs.,  is  the 
following  entry  : — 

1764.  Aug.  6.  Philppen  Colony  in  the  Turkish  Moldavia,  6s.  6|d. 

This  “colony”  is  stated  to  have  been  “one  of  the  old 
Beleivers  expelled  from  Russia.”  What  is  known  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  colony  ? 

The  following  are  from  registers  of  S.  Michael,  Stamford  : — 


1670  14  June.  For  Isleham,  Cambs 13  4 

1677  20  May.  For  Cottenham,  Cambs 16  6 

J.S, 
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394,— The  Lincolnshire  Magazine,— How  long  did  this 
periodical  exist  ? From  the  annexed  advertisement  I should 
suppose  it  to  have  contained  trifling  effusions  of  local  writers. 
The  date  is  15  May,  1801. 

This  Bay  is  jouhlisTied,  price  only  Six-pence, 

No.  V.  Of  the 

Lincolnshire  magazine,  and  provincial  literary  repository; 

to  which  Work  the  Correspondence  of  the  Intelligent  and  Ingenious 
is  earnestly  solicited. 

Spalding : Printed  by  and  for  T.  Albin ; and  may  be  had  of  aU 
Booksellers  in  the  Country ; and  in  London,  of  Mr.  Wilkie,  Paternoster- 
row. 

Perhaps  copies  are  still  in  existence.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  any  antiquarian  papers  of  value  appeared  in  its  pages. 

Gr.  Talbot. 

395.— Will  of  John  Hutton,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Dunsby,  co. 
Lincoln.— John  Hutton,  from  his  will  given  below,  was  doubtless 
a native  of  Westmoreland,  educated  at  Manchester  Free  School, 
and  at  King’s  College,  and  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.  New- 
court  (IT.,  394,)  says  that  John  Hutton,  M.A.,  was  instituted 
10  Dec.,  1596,  to  the  vicarage  of  Littlebury,  co.  Essex,  on  the 
death  of  John  Hellie,  a living  he  vacated  before  May,  1615, 
having  previously,  30  Oct.,  1611,  at  the  opening  of  the  Charter- 
house,  London,  become  the  flrst  Master  of  the  Hospital,  pursuant 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Founder,  Thomas  Sutton,  (himself  a 
native  of  this  county,)  Citizen  and  Girdler.  He  was  instituted 
to  Dunsby,  9 Nov.,  1614  ; a living  in  the  gift  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Charterhouse ; it  being  the  wish  of  the  Founder  that 
Mr,  Hutton  should  succeed  to  the  earliest  benefice  which  should 
be  at  their  disposal.  He  resigned  Littlebury,  which  he  obtained 
on  the  presentation  of  Rev.  Michael  Gardner,  rector  of  Littlebury 
(Reg.  “ Whitgift,”  part  1,  fo.  281)  ; and  on  being  presented  to 
Dunsby,  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  Hospital.  His  successor 
was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Perne,  M.A.,  elected  3 Dec.  1614.  A grant 
to  John  Hutton,  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  King 
James  in  the  Charterhouse  for  life,  is  dated  8 Nov.  1613 
( Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Dorn.  Ser.,  James  /.,  1611-18,  p.  205). 
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Thos.  Sutton,  in  his  will,  dated  2 and  28  Nov.  1611,  bequeathed 
to  his  intimate  friend  and  aviser.  Master  Hutton  20Z. 

The  2 May,  1626,  I John  Hutton,  of  Dunsby,  co.  Lincoln,  Clk.  To  my 
sister  Margaret  Hutton,  20Z.  if  she  be  now  living,  if  not  then  to  such  child, 
or  children,  of  Isabel  Preston,  wife  of  Roger  Preston  of  the  field  end  in  the 
parish  of  Heversham,  Westmoreland.  To  my  said  sister,  Margaret,  the 
acre  of  meadow  in  the  west  end  ©f  Westhamon  Ings  in  the  parish  of 
Westhamon  for  life,  and  after  her  decease,  to  be  sold  and  the  profits 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  widdowers,  widdows,  and  poor  people  dwelling 
between  and  above  Farlton  Bridge  and  the  uppermost  part  of  Burton 
parish  about  the  hall  called  Bracken  hall.  To  the  poor  people  of  Little- 
bury,  Essex,  20s.  To  the  poor  scholars  being  called  Masters  servants,  and 
to  the  13  singers  in  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  lOZ.  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them.  To  the  poor  of  Dowsby  (1  Dunsby),  13s.  4:d.  To  the  poor 
scholars  of  Katharine  Hall,  6Z.  13s.  ^d.  To  my  godsons,  M^”  John  Lane, 
Clk.,  son  of  M^’  Chr.  Lane,  late  dwelling  in  Cambridge,  in  Bridge-street, 
near  to  the  Antelope,  lOZ. ; and  to  John  Harwood,  son  of  Robt.  Harwood, 
of  Rippingale,  lOZ.  to  be  put  out  for  his  use.  To  that  worthy  and  worship- 
ful free  school  of  Manchester,  co.  Lancaster,  2 school  books,  viz.,  D^’ 
Cooper’s  Dictionary  in  folio,  fairly  bound,  and  my  best  calderprice  with 
7 kinds  of  languages  to  remain  chained  up  there  continually  for  the  use  of 
the  masters. 

Proved  12  Jan.,  1629-30,  (P.O.C.,  Reg.  Scroops,  7,)  and 
administration  granted  to  Mary  Hutton,  alias  Carew,  his  widow, 
who  had  married  again. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

396.— Miracle  at  Eldernall,  1505.-- For  the  following  curious 
paper,  transcribed  from  the  Cole  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
our  readers  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Fevre,  of  Whittlesey. 

Be  it  knowen  to  all  crysten  Men  and  Women  that  the  Thursday  before 
the  Feest  of  the  holy  Apostle  S.  Jude  The  yere  of  our  Lorde  a thousande 
fyve  hondred  and  fyve.  Almyghty  Jhesus  of  his  grete  a hyte  Mercye  hathe 
pleased  to  shewe  a gracyous  and  mercyfull  Myracle  for  the  Love  and  Honour 
o . . . ryous  Moder  our  moost  excellent  and  blessyd  Lady  saynt  Mary 
intemerate  Virgyn,  Floure  of  well  of  Mercye  and  Moder  of  all  Byte.  This 
Myracle  was  shewed  to  a Man  called  Roberte  Whyt  dwellynge  in  the  Towne 
of  Wyttylsey  in  Saynt  Mary  Parysshe  in  the  Dyoces  of  Ely.  The  whiche 
foresaid  Ro[berte  bejynge  very  seke  and  in  Peryll  of  Deth  receyvynge  the 
Sacramentes  of  the  Chyrche  & that  moost  precyous  Bod  ....  soverayne 
Lorde  Jhesu  Cryste.  This  sayd  Roberte  beynge  so  feble  of  nature  that 
he  was  not  able  to  go  from  h . . to  the  Fyre  nor  yet  to  ryse  out  of  his 
bedde  without  the  Helpe  of  two  persones  to  take  hym  up,  and  so  he 
wa  ....  with  the  holy  Candell.  The  thursdaye  before  sayd  at  ten  of  the 
clocke,  the  sayd  Roberte  lyenge  in  a transe  as  . . . deed  mevynge  no 
Membre  of  his  Body  to  the  syght  of  his  neyghbours  tyll  vii  of  the  Clocke 
in  the  Mornyng  he  waked  and  spake  fewe  wordes  all  that  Daye  etynge  no 
Mete  ne  drynke  that  daye  desyrynge  to  sende  for  [goostjly  fader  to  speke 
with  hym.  And  whan  his  goostly  fader  came  to  hym  the  sayd  Roberte 
shewed  hym  that  he  . . blessyd  Lady  of  Eldernale  and  she  kept  hym  from 
thirste  honger  and  payne.  And  he  sawe  the  good  lorde  woundes  bledynge. 
And  that  moost  blessyd  Lorde  sayd  without  the  people  wolde  amende  theyr 
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vycyous  ly[ves]  kepe  his  lawes  and  comaundementes  & theyr  holy  dayes 
better  And  also  yf  they  wolde  not  leve  theyr  gre  as  in  blasfemynge  his 
Name  and  swerynge  by  his  bytter  Passyon  and  his  precyous  Wonndes  and 
by  his  oth  . . . bres.  And  specyally  for  swerynge  by  the  blessyd  Masse,  for 
as  ofte  as  they  swere  by  that  holy  Masse  they  brek  asonder  his  precyous 
Body,  and  also  cause  his  woundes  to  blede  as  freshely  as  ever  they  dyde  in 
the  Tyme  o[f  his  byt]ter  passyon.  He  sayd  excepte  they  wolde  amende 
that  he  wolde  punysshe  theym  that  one  of  theym  sholde  not  ....  other. 
And  the  sayd  Koberte  shewed  his  goostly  fader  that  our  blessyd  lady 
comaunded  hym  to  shewe  this  to  [the  vyjcare  of  Wyttylsey,  and  that  he 
sholde  shewe  it  openly  in  the  Pulpitte  to  his  Parisshynge  & to  all  other 
people  . . . thynges  shewed  to  his  curate.  The  sayd  Eoberte  laye  in  his 
bedde  from  that  thursdaye  untyll  Monday  in  th[e  morjnynge  kepynge 
alway  an  houre  in  his  transes  and  was  alway  fayre  of  coloure  makynge  no 
coplaynt  of  his  . . . And  he  sayd  that  our  blessyd  lady  alway  preserved 

hym.  And  on  the  Mondaye  in  the  Mornynge  afore  sayd  an gyll  of 

the  apostles  Symon  and  Jude,  the  yere  before  sayd.  The  sayd  Eoberte 
rose  out  of  his  bed  havynge  ne  to  speke  cast  of  his  foule  shyrte  from  his 
Body  makynge  sygnes  for  a newe  washen  shyrte  takynge  a fair  cloth  . . . 
hym,  and  so  bare  hede  and  bare  fote  with  a payre  of  Bedes  and  a staffe  in 
his  handes  toke  his  Pylgrymage  to  o[ur  Lady]  of  eldernale  sparynge  no 
waye  but  wente  thrugh  thycke  and  thyn  in  that  cold  frosty  mornynge 
felynge  no  pa[yne  the]  space  of  thre  myles  bytwene.  And  the  Vycare  of 
the  same  towne  of  Wytylsey  with  many  other  of  his  neyghbour[s  of  the] 
same  parysshe  folowed  hym  to  eldernale,  and  whan  he  came  there  he 
kneled  downe  before  our  blessyd  Lady  m[akyng]  his  prayers  and  the 
Vycare  also  with  many  of  his  neyghbours  with  waxe  candelles  brennynge 
in  theyr  hand[es  the]  space  of  a quarter  of  an  houre  he  coude  not  speke 
but  than  with  grete  payne  and  grete  brayne  he  spake  and  sayd  Lady  helpe 
The  sayd  Vycare,  with  all  the  neighbours  sawe  the  teres  of  water  upon  the 
Vysage  of  our  blessyd  [Lady]  bygge  as  feches.  Than  this  aforesayd  man  by 
the  helpe  of  God  tourned  agayne  to  good  helth  and  is  a lyve.  All  the  meke 
medytacyons  of  our  blessyd  lady  is  done  to  the  ayde  and  socour  of  all 
crysten  soules  with  many  othe[r]  Benefytes  mo  than  ony  tonge  can  tell. 
For  that  moost  blessyd  Virgyn  and  Moder  of  God,  lady  of  all  the  worlde 
...  of  all  quenes,  quene  of  heven,  empresse  of  hell,  and  moost  mekest 
handmayden  of  the  blessyd  and  holy  Tryn[yte]  is  the  very  trewe  helper  of 
every  nede.  This  is  a trouth,  the  curates  of  the  same  towne  with  many 
other  credy[ble  peo]ple  wyll  conferme  it  on  a boke.  And  so  it  was  ronge 
a myracle  bothe  at  thorney  and  at  wyttylsey  with  all  the  so[lem]nyte  that 
myght  be  to  the  honour  of  God  and  our  blessyd  lady  with  all  the  hole 
company  of  heven  where  as  . . . without  ende.  Amen. 

^ This  myracle  comprysed  & wryten  by  a monke  unworthy  of  Thorney 
abbay  dane  . . . Eoger  dodynton  in  the  honour  & praysynge  of  our 
Blessyd  lady  ye  moost  mekest  moder  to  our  lorde  Jhesu  cryste  to  whome 
be  praysyinge  and  honour.  Amen. 

397.— Eldernall  Chapel.— In  Bishop  West’s  Eegister  (fo. 
33,  a)  is  a Licence  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  dated  at 
Somersham,  20  July,  1525,  to  dedicate  and  consecrate  the  Chapel 
at  Eldernall;  and,  as  he  saw  proper,  to  take  away  and  inhibit  such 
chalices,  altar-cloths,  superaltars,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments 
as  had  been  abused,  were  old,  deformed,  or  improper;  and  also  to 
bless  and  reconsecrate  others  of  the  same  sort ; so  that  this 
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Licence  and  Consecration  brought  no  prejudice  to  the  Mother 
Church  of  S.  Mary  in  Whittlesey.  On  11  Jan.,  following,  the 
same  Bishop  West  granted  Licence  to  the  venerable  Father  in 
Christ,  Robert  Blythe,  Lord  Bishop  of  Connor  and  Downe  and 
Abbot  of  Thorney,  to  dedicate  and  consecrate  the  Chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Aldernale,  and  to  consecrate  and  bless  the  altars,  super- 
altars, chalices,  priestly  vestments,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
ornaments,  belonging  as  well  to  the  said  Chapel  as  to  the 
Monastery  of  Thorney,  and  Church  of  Whittlesey  : likewise  to 
confirm  in  the  Deanery  of  Wisbeche,  and  to  give  the  first  tonsure 
to  such  Clercs  and  Scholars  as  desired  it ; and  also  to  confer 
all  holy  and  the  lesser  orders  to  the  Monks  of  Thorney  as  shall 
be  found  fit,  till  such  time  as  the  Bishop  should  withdraw  his 
Licence. 

On  12  May,  1589,  a lease  was  granted  from  the  Crown  to 
Anthony  Cave,  Gent.,  of  various  things  in  different  counties  of 
England,  and  among  them  of  a tenement  called  Eldernayle,  with  a 
croft  and  poole-yard,  with  the  fishery  and  holts,  within  the 
manor  of  Witlesey,  at  a rent  of  40s.  a year.  J.  Fbvre. 

From  Stubbs’  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum  we  learn  that 
Robert  Blyth,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  acted  as  Suffragan  of 
Ely  from  1539  to  1541.  The  above  licence  shews  that  he  had 
occasional  commissions  to  perform  episcopal  acts  in  Ely  diocese 
before  1539.  And  from  a copy  of  a deed  in  the  register  of  Eye 
it  appears  that  he  also  had  later  commissions  ; as  he  consecrated 
the  Chapel  of  S.  Matthew  at  Eye,  7 Oct.,  1543.  By  his  will, 
dated  19  Oct.,  1547,  he  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
Church  of  S,  Mary,  Whittlesey,  “ before  the  sacred  sacrament  of 
the  altar.” 

The  will  of  John  Wodfowl,  Chaplain  and  Hermit  (hermita) 
of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Mary  of  Heldirnale,  is  in  the  books  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  Ely,  A.  40.  In  it  he  bequeaths  for  his 

mortuary,  a cow  ; to  Ely  monastery,  8^?.  ; to  S.  Mary’s, 

Whittlesey,  3s.  4:d. ; to  S.  Andrew’s,  Whittlesey,  20d.  ; to  the 
Chapel  of  Heldyrnale  one  ‘‘  Bochyre  ” and  a missal ; to  the 

religious  house  at  Barlings,  a book  on  the  life  of  S.  Bridget,  and 
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one  called  ^^pupilla,”  and  13s.  4id.  ; to  the  religious  house  at 
Sempringham,  a book ; to  a brother  of  the  Carmelite  order  at 
Stamford,  a missal  in  two  volumes,  and  a book  of  the  Sarum  use 
( de  legendis  et  respons&riis  secundum  regulam  Salbiriensem ) ; to 
the  Vicar  of  S.  Andrew’s,  a book  called  “ manule  peche.”  The 
residue  he  leaves  to  Thomas,  Vicar  of  S.  Andrew’s,  and  John 
Rote,  Chaplain  of  Heldirnale,  whom  he  appoints  executors.  The 
witnesses  were  the  Vicar  of  S.  Mary’s,  Thomas  Fatryke,  Robert 
Patrike,  and  others.  Dated  1 Jan.,  1454-5  ; proved  30 
Mar.,  1455.  Ed. 

398. — Genealogical  Queries;  Page,  Hewerdyne,  Marshall.— 

Thomas  Phage  contributed  to  the  Armada  Fund  in  1588  (Art. 
193),  and  then  resided  at  March,  co.  Cambs.  In  1715  George 
Fage,  a descendant  of  the  above,  was  Rector  of  Hunton,  co.  Kent. 
I am  anxious  to  obtain  the  connecting  links  of  the  pedigree. 

Thomas  Hewerdyne  was  Curate  of  March,  in  1686.  Another 
Thomas  Hewerdyne,  probably  his  son,  was  Curate  and  Rector  of 
Abingdon  Pigotts,  co.  Cambs.,  1720-38.  The  family  came  from 
Yorkshire.  Any  information  about  these  clergymen,  or  their 
ancestors,  will  be  welcome. 

John  Marshall,  of  Eltisley,  co,  Cambs.,  was  a contributor  to  the 
Armada  Fund  (Art.  193).  John  Marshall,  Curate  of  March, 
1654,  is  thought  to  have  been  his  son.  A descendant  (so  it  is 
believed)  Richard  Marshall  was  Vicar  of  Tar  win,  co.  Ches. ; he 
died  before  1728.  Can  any  reader  confirm  the  descent? 

Hobart,  Tasmania.  C.M.T. 

399. — A Fitzwilliam  Letter,  1651.— The  following  is  among 
the  letters  at  Lamport : — 

Sweet  MJ’s  Isham 

The  Death  of  S^  J ohn  you^  ffather  hath  caused  some  alteration  in  ou^ 
proceedinges  in  the  Checker,  where  wee  were  constrayned  to  make  use  of 
that  Morgage  upon  the  east  and  west  Goodluxe,  w^Ji  is  you^^  security  for  the 
lOOO^i  my  Lord  owes  unto  you  ; Our  pleas  were  put  into  the  Court  in  you*’ 
ffather’s  name,  w*i*  his  consent,  and  Greenes,  but  hee  beeing  dead, 
ou*  Pleas  must  now  bee  renewed  in  jou^  name.  That  Morgage,  beeing  by 
you*  father  assigned  to  you ; But  wee  cannot  draw  up  the  pleas  unlesse 
you  will  be  pleased  to  send  us  up  a Coppy  of  the  Assignement  w'^**  hee 
made  unto  you  My  earnest  request,  is,  That,  in  case  that  Deed  bee  now 
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in  you^^  possession,  you  would  bee  pleased  to  send  mee  a Coppy  thereof 
as  much  speed  as  you  may,  But  in  Case  the  Deed  bee  not  in  you’^  Custody, 
Then,  that  you  would  please  to  direct  you’^  brother  S’’  Justinian,  where  hee 
may  find  it  at  Langport,  who  hath  promised  to  send  for  a Coppy  of  it 
you  may  doe  mee  a very  Great  ffavo’’  and  you’’  selfe  noe  p’’judice  if  you 
shall  please  to  send  up  an  answeare  hereof  to  you’’  brother  by  the  first 
returne  of  the  Carrier,  because  it  doth  very  nearely  concerne  mee  to  defend 
you’’  title  to  that  land,  w^i’  may  otherwise  prove  inconvenient  to  us  both, 
in  case  the  possession  thereof  should  by  ou’’  neglect  bee  Got  from  us,  w«*’ 
cannot  be  avoyded,  unlesse  that  deed  or  the  coppy  thereof  bee  sent  soe 
soon,  as  that  wee  may  put  in  ou’^  plea’s  before  the  end  of  the  tearme,  I 
crave  you’’  pardon  for  this  trouble  and  rest 

You’’  servant 

J.  Fitzwilliam. 

I pray  send  word  in  you’’  Lett’’  to  you’’  brother  wheth  both  the 
Morgages  of  Helpston  and  the  Goodluxes  were  assigned  unto  you  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

Who  ■was  J.  Fitzwilliam,  writer  of  the  above  ? ‘‘  Sweet 

M""®  Isham”  was  Elizabeth  Isham,  only  surviving  sister  of  Sir 
Justinian,  and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Isham,  Kt.  and  Bart.  She 
died  unmarried,  and  was  buried  11  April,  1654.  Sir  John  was 
buried  9 July,  1651.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  probably  therefore 
1651.  There  had  been  previously  a marriage  between  the  two 
families,  Anne  daughter  of  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  having 
married  John  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Euseby  Isham,  of  Pytchley. 

H.  Isham  Longden. 

400— Bend’s  Charity  at  Parson  Drove.— John  Bend,  by  will 
dated  1 July,  1593,  devised  a certain  messuage,  now  known  as 
‘‘The  Butchers’  Arms  Inn,”  and  16  acres  of  land,  in  a field 
called  South  Inham,  after  the  death  of  himself  and  wife,  to 
Feoffees  in  trust  for  the  poor  people  of  Leverington  Parson 
Drove  “for  and  towards  making  of  a stock  to  set  the  Poor 
People  on  work,”  or  else  to  distribute  the  rents  to  poor  people 
born  in  Parson  Drove,  or  who  had  lived  there  six  years  together 
without  having  relief.  By  indenture,  dated  6 Jan.,  1702,  this 
estate  was  increased  by  an  allotment  in  the  fen,  said  to  contain 
7 acres,  3 roods,  after  the  fens  were  drained  and  enclosed.  This 
was  decreed,  under  the  Act  of  Charles  IPs.  reign,  known  as  The 
Bedford  Level  Act,  in  lieu  of  right  of  common  in  the  fen  and  marsh 
grounds.  Part  of  this  lot,  containing  1 acre,  2 roods,  29  perches, 
was  sold  when  the  New  Wryde  Drain  was  made,  and  realised 
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£100  17s.  Another  portion  was  sold  to  the  Great  Northern  and 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Companies  in  1866  for  £160  6s.  2d.  The 
produce  of  the  two  sales,  with  other  moneys,  was  invested  in 
Consols,  the  dividends  on  which  in  1889  amounted  to  £8  lls.  M. 
Another  lot,  also  belonging  to  this  estate,  and  known  as  ‘‘The 
Marsh  Lot,”  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  accounts  for  1710. 
It  contains  1 acre,  3 roods,  12  perches. 

Margaret  Bende,  widow,  left,  in  1605,  £50  to  the  men  of 
Wisbech,  from  the  interest  of  which  6s.  was  to  be  paid 
annually  to  the  poor  of  Parson  Drove. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  Feoffees  of  the  above  charity  are 
for  the  year  1702.  The  first  page  of  the  earliest  book  commences 
with  this  entry  : — 

The  names  of  the  New  Feoffees  John  Roper  John  Gales  Robbert 
Roper  Jeremiah  England  the  younger  Robbert  Ball  William  Fletcher 
Jeremiah  England  the  Elder  & John  Rands. 

This  Booke  was  bought  by  y®  New  Feoffees : w^^^  was  chosen  and  maid 
Feoffees  and  had  deede  & State  delivered  to  them  the  sixt  day  of  January 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  by  y®  olde 
Feoffees  w^^  was  John  Newdick  y®  elder  Tho.  Gales  & John  Abby. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1703  amounted  to  £16  6s.  M. ; 


£14  being  for  rent,  £2  balance  from  the  previous  year,  and 
6s.  M.  from  the  town  bailiff  of  Wisbech.  The  disbursements 
were  : — 

Usd 

Imprimis  for  A degreves  [dikereeve’s]  Rate  00  08  00 

Ite  P<^  to  the  Thacher  as  appeares  by  biU 00  07  06 

Ite  George  Hobkin  & James  Drew  for  tempering  the  earth 

& helpeing  the  Thacher  00  04  00 

Allowed  the  Widd  Marten  Money  laid  out  about  the  house 

and  barne  as  Appeared  by  her  bills  01  06  00|^ 

Ite  expended  in  burying  of  Archabill  Scot 01  01  06 

Ite  P'1  to  Fox  for  making  y®  new  deeds 01  06  00 

Ite  P'1  more  to  him  for  part  of  y®  Leases  writing  00  06  00 

Ite  expended  when  y®  farme  was  Letten 00  08  00 

Ite  P'1  to  M’^  Lumkin  for  three  years  quit  rent 00  02  03 

Moneyes  given  to  y®  Poor  as  Followeth  [10  names  given]  ...  7 18  0 

The  totaU  of  y®  whole  disbursements  is..... 14  16  03 


Some  item  is  however  omitted.  The  other  accounts  contain 
entries  of  similar  character.  A selection  is  here  made  of  some 
of  the  more  generally  interesting  items ; — 
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1706  for  four  Locks  for  y®  Chest  belonging  to  Bends  Usd 

Lande  to  keep  y®  writeings  in 00  04  00 

It®  Pd  for  a days  Worke  of  a Carpinter  00  01  06 

It®  P<^  for  18  Roods  of  ditching  at  five  Pence  per  Rood 

& three  Pence  over  00  07  06 

1708  A degreeves  rate  for  y®  Marsh  Lot 00  04  2^ 

1710  Rec^  of  Tho®  Swaine  Esq®,  for  y®  Marsh  Lot 00  16  00 

Rec<i  for  two  hundred  & forty  bricks  & halfe  A slit  deale  00  06  08 

P*^  for  a sixpeney  acreshot*  for  y®  in  Landf  00  08  00 

It®  pd  to  Richard  Spalding  for  thaching  Reed  & Rush 

rope  03  07  06 

1728  Towards  mending  Overdike  Bank 00  02  06 

1730  To  James  Gerbow  for  y®  Fenn  Bridge 00  02  06 

1736  , April  y®  4^^  Paid  Peter  Provost  for  a Mill  rate  for  y® 

Lot  00  06  03 

1736  Paid  to  Jacob  Fountain  for  a Mill  Rate  for  y®  ffen  Lot  00  14  00 
1742  P*^  to  M®  Barns  for  Rush  rope  for  thatching  the 

House,  &c 00  12  00 

1762  Trouble  in  the  House  viz.  use  of  Rooms,  attendance,  &c.  0 6 0 

1764  Abated  for  the  Lott  flooded  00  10  6 

1766  (Leave  to  plough  given  in  consideration  of  the  Fen 


Lot  being  drowned  the  whole  term,  from  Flood 


of  1763.) 

1770  Nov.  The  North  Bank  Broke. 

1771  Allowed  on  account  of  the  Lot  being  drowned  2 2 0 

1772  Lot  rent  abated 3 10  0 

1773  Abated  for  Drowning 6 0 0 

1774  Abated  for  the  Lot 3 10  0 

1775  Rent  abated  6 06  0 

1780  Feoffees  expenses 10  0 

Use  of  the  House 6 0 

To  Maid  2J 


1786  (The  farm  let  for  £23  to  Samuel  Stanton.  This  note 
is  added : — ) N.B.  If  the  Fen  Lott  be  drowned 
any  of  the  said  time  by  a breach  of  the  Bank 


then  the  said  Sam^  Stanton  to  pay  for  the  same 
according  as  the  feoffees  shall  think  proper. 

1793  Fine  (received,  not  said  for  what  reason) 30  0 0 

1799  Paid  M®  W“  Holmes  Full  of  Money  Borrowed  20  0 0 

Paid  D®  by  Interest 1 0 0 

1800  To  new  floor  to  parlour  2 8 6 

Kings  Tax  10  0 

New  Barn  and  Stable  built. 

New  drainage  Tax... 3 3 0 

Arrears  of  old 16  0 

Bank  Tax 14  0 

1803  Loan  Paid  James  Holmes  as  balance  due  to  Will™ 

Martin  & Interest 63  4 9 

1814  Pd  for  600  of  Read  6 6 0 

1817  Tithe  account  (first  such  entry)  6 8 

1836  January  12*^,  This  Book  examined  before  M®  Miles 
Commissioner  of  the  Charitys  of  England. 

1840  Taken  off  for  the  Fen  Lot  cut  up  3 10  0 

Return  Tenant  20  p®  Ct 20  0 0 


* Acre  shot,  share  or  proportion  of  money  assessed  or  paid  per  acre.  Shot,  Schot, 
Scot : a part  or  portion,  a share  of  reckoning,  a tax  or  contribution,  frequently  used  in 
the  Fens.  Sax.,  sceat ; Fr.,  escot ; Dutch,  schott. 

t “ lu  Laud,”  the  laud  (1(>  acres)  within  the  Banks  ; the  Pen  Lot  not  included. 
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1864  Granted  in  aid  of  the  Stipend  of  the  Village  School- 
master   13  0 0 

1869  Spent  with  sanction  of  Commissioner  on  repairs  of 

house,  &c 120  0 0 


1873  New  scheme  of  Commissioners  accepted.  By  this  scheme  the 
annual  income  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts.  Of  (1)  a 
moiety  to  be  given  to  the  School  Mistress  of  Parson  Drove 
National  School,  and  a moiety  to  four  children  as  scholarships. 

Of  (2)  £1  Is.  to  be  given  to  the  Clothing  Club  of  Parson 
Drove,  and  £2  2s.  to  that  of  Southea,  the  balance  to  Industrious 
Poor.  Of  (3)  £2  2s.  to  be  given  to  Peterborough  Infirmary, 

£2  2s.  to  West  Norfolk  Hospital,  Lynn,  the  remainder  to  be 
kept  as  a reserve  fund,  to  be  given  in  cases  of  emergency  to 
Deserving  Poor. 

The  rental  of  the  property  shews  some  remarkable  variations  at 
different  periods.  In  1703,  (this  was  before  the  Marsh  and  Fen 
lots  were  added,)  the  rent  was  £14.  In  1710  it  was  £15  13s. 
In  1725,  £19  5s.  The  lowest  appears  to  have  been  in  1730, 
when  only  £12  was  received.  Six  years  later  it  had  risen  to  £17. 
It  then  gradually  increased  till  1762,  when  £25  5s.  was  paid. 
A period  of  slight  reduction  followed  ; but  in  1790,  the  rent  was 
£36,  and  in  1793,  £57  10s.  In  1809  it  had  risen  to  the 
maximum,  £100,  and  this  was  continued  for  some  years.  In 
1845,  £80  was  received  for  rent.  S.  Egar. 

401.— Drowned  Fens  at  Parson  Drove.— In  the  preceding 
article  mention  is  made  several  times  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Feoffees  of  Bend’s  Charity  of  the  Fens  being  drowned.  Under 
date  Nov.  1770,  is  the  note  : — “ The  North  Bank  Broke.”* 
This  was  the  last  time  of  the  bank  breaking.  “Abel’s  Grull” 
was  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  There  had  been  several  breaches 
in  the  banks  previously.  In  1763  a considerable  portion  of 
the  North  Level  was  drowned  ; and  there  was  great  loss  of 
life,  cattle,  and  property.  But  the  flood  of  1770  was  by  far  the 
most  disastrous.  The  whole  country  for  several  miles  round  was 
flooded  to  a depth  of  six  feet  or  more.  One  family  is  said  to 
have  moved  from  Guanoke  House,  in  S.  Edmund’s,  to  higher 
ground  in  Long  Sutton,  in  alarm  at  the  rising  of  the  water.  An 
aged  poplar  tree  at  Wryde,  that  fell  some  three  or  four  years  ago, 
had  a mark  on  it  some  six  feet  from  the  ground,  which  was  said 


* The  North  Bank  of  Morton’s  Learn, 
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to  have  been  made  to  indicate  the  height  of  water  during  the 
drowning.  The  breach  in  the  bank  was  130  yards  long,  and  36 
feet  deep.  So  sudden  was  the  irruption  that  many  were  ruined. 
Some,  barely  escaping  with  their  lives,  found  a temporary  asylum 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Thorney,  and  in  buildings  on  the  higher 
lands.  Tenants  gave  up  their  lands  in  despair.  It  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  1773  that  the  land  was  brought  again  under 
cultivation.  At  that  time  some  of  the  old  tenants,  but  many  new 
ones,  were  secured  for  the  ruined  farms.  In  1772,  William 
Hemment,  of  Whittlesey,  hired  a farm  of  407  acres  in  English 
Drove,  Thorney,  with  messuage  and  buildings,  for  £20  the  first 
year,  and  £200  a year  for  the  next  six  years,  the  tenancy  to 
determine  in  case  of  drowning  from  breaches  in  either  of  the  Great 
River  banks.”  During  this  flood,  Daniel  Lehair,  of  French  Drove, 
Thorney,  would  not  at  first  leave  his  farm.  He  lived  in  the 
chambers  ; but  was  eventually  taken  away  in  a boat.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  he  burnt  his  pig  upon  a haystack.  In  explanation 
whereof  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  district, 
when  a pig  was  killed,  instead  of  scalding  it,  as  now,  to  singe  the 
hair  off  by  burning  straw  over  it ; and  this  it  is  said  Lehair  did  on 
the  haystack,  preferring  in  this  way  to  save  his  bacon.  It  is 
very  common,  even  now,  for  Fenmen  to  speak  of  the  great 
“ Drowning,”  or  “ Drowned.”  S.  Egar. 

402— Notes  on  the  History,  Charters,  and  Ancient  Crosses 
of  Crowland.— The  disputes  of  learned  critics  so  hampered  my 
mind  for  years  as  to  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Crowland,  that  I 
became  nearly  a sceptic  as  to  all  statements  that  I could  not 
confirm  by  personal  experience.  Some  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  seemed  to  have  done  in  all  seriousness  for  Crowland,  what 
Archbishop  Whately  did  as  an  exercise  in  satire  for  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  ; that  is,  raised  grave  and  plausible  doubts  as  to  any 
real  historic  existence. 

It  is  now  nearly  half  a century  since  I first  remember  specu- 
lating on  the  history  of  Crowland  Abbey.  My  childish  enquiries 
produced  only  a few  legendary  stories,  or  fairy  tales  as  unreal  as 
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TURKETEL’S  CROSS. 

Between  Crowland  and  Thorney. 

The  Shields  shew  S.  Guthlac’s  cross  and  whips,  and  the  knives 
of  S.  Bartholomew. 

These  knives  were  in  allusion  to  the  legendary  flaying  of  S.  Bartholomew, 
to  whom  Crowland  Abbey  was  dedicated. 

This  is  sometimes  called  Kenulph’s  Cross. 
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they  were  nonsensical.  I was  told  that  subterranean  passages 
extended  from  Crowland  to  Thorney  Abbey  and  to  Peterborough 
Cathedral ; and  that  immense  wealth,  once  belonging  to  the 
Monastery,  lay  hidden  somewhere  in  deep  wells,  guarded  by 
fairies.*  Reverence  for  the  grand  old  pile  carried  me  through 
this  superstitious  stage,  and  at  length  I came  into  possession  of 
Ingulfs  History.  This  was  about  the  time  of  ihe  enlargement 
of  the  graveyard,  when  the  site  of  the  choir,  south  transept,  and 
cloisters,  were  dug  over  to  a good  depth  to  obtain  material  for 
the  new  boundary  wall.  As  foundation  after  foundation  was 
disentombed,  many  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  and  mysteries 
vanished  : some  of  these  foundations  had  in  them  the  remains  of 
older  buildings : stone  coffins  were  found  in  abundance.  I no  longer 
doubted  the  antiquity  and  grandeur  of  the  Abbey  and  its  history. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Gough,  Stukeley,  and  a host  of 
learned  antiquaries  to  elucidate  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey,  a 
number  of  disputants  on  the  other  side  have  done  their  best  to 
discredit  Ingulf,  and  some  of  them  totally  deny  the  existence  of 
charters,  and  even  of  the  Abbey,  before  the  time  of  Turketel,  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

Mr.  Riley  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Ingulf 
(Bohn’s  edition)  says  that  for  many  years  after  the  first  publi- 
cation of  Ingulphus  there  was  no  suspicion  that  any  part  of  it 
was  spurious.”  He  states  also  that  Spelman,  Dugdale,  Selden, 
Stillingfieet,  all  relied  upon  the  authority  of  the  work.  But  from 
the  time  when  Wharton  discovered  certain  anachronisms  in  the 
attestation  of  the  earlier  Saxon  charters,  doubts  have  been  very 
generally  entertained  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  documents,  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  history.  Hicks  and  Palgrave  are  among 
those  who  express  such  doubts  : and  those  who  desire  to  follow 
out  the  arguments  may  find  a very  able  and  exhaustive  essay  on 
the  subject  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1857.  The 
earnestness  and  ingenuity  of  these  critics  is  undeniable  : but  the 

* I well  remember  watching  with  intense  interest  the  stones  of  the  old 
cloister  well.  These  stones  now  form  part  of  the  front  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hardy’s  oflS.ce.  My  disappointment  was  great  when  the  bottom  was 
reached,  and  nothing  of  historic  value  discovered. 
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existing  ruins,  with  their  variety  of  style,  have  the  truth  of  their 
history  indelibly  burnt  into  them. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  I intend  to  pursue  these  speculative 
discussions.  Taking  the  firm  ground  of  undisputed  existing 
facts,  I shall  try  to  argue  back  to  past  realities.  The  light 
thrown  on  history,  by  excavations  recently  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Abbey,  almost  tempts  me  to  rest  my  argument  on  the 
ruins.  But  as  the  charters  are  mainly  attacked,  I propose  to 
consider  them  in  especial  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Abbey 
lands  set  forth  in  them. 

The  illustrations  to  this  paper  are  from  blocks  kindly  lent  by 
the  Council  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association.  The 
crosses  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  for  June, 
1890  ; Vol.  xlvi.,  p.  116. 

Ethelbald,  Wichtlaf,  Edred,  and  Edgar,  granted  charters  to  the 
monastery  at  Crowland,  conferring  upon  it  great  wealth  and  wide 
influence.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Abbey  by  the 
Danes,  in  870,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  existing  charters 
were  destroyed  or  lost : and  so  again  in  1091  when  the  monastery 
was  almost  entirely  burnt  down.  This  conflagration  Ingulf  the 
historian  (himself  an  eye-witness)  thus  describes  : — 

Going  up  stairs  into  our  muniment  room  we  found  that,  although  it 
had  been  covered  throughout  with  an  arching  of  stone,  the  fire  had  still 
made  its  way  through  the  wooden  windows,  and  that  although  the  presses 
themselves  appeared  to  be  quite  safe  and  sound,  still  all  our  muniments 
therein  were  burnt  into  one  mass  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  fire,  just  as  though  they  had  been  in  a furnace  at  a white  heat. 
Our  charters  of  extreme  beauty,  written  in  capital  letters,  adorned  with 
golden  crosses  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  formed  of 
materials  of  matchless  value,  which  had  been  there  deposited,  were  all 
destroyed.  The  privileges  also  granted  by  the  Kings  of  the  Mercians, 
documents  of  extreme  antiquity,  of  great  value,  exquisitely  adorned  with 
pictures  in  gold,  written  in  Saxon  characters,  were  all  burnt.  The  whole 
of  our  muniments,  great  and  small,  were  in  a night  of  blackest  hue, 
utterly  destroyed. 

Then  follows  a most  reasonable  account  of  how  they  were 
replaced.  It  appears  copies  of  some  if  not  of  all  the  charters  had 
been  in  use  in  the  cloisters  by  the  juniors  for  instruction  in  the 
art  of  writing,  and  from  these,  and  from  memory,  a new  set  was 
produced.  What  other  course  was  open  to  the  monastery  ? if 
faithfully  performed  what  course  would  have  been  more  just  than 
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thus  to  reproduce  their  charters,  and  get  them  confirmed  by  the 
reigning  monarch  ? And  this  is  what  was  done.  Although 
Ingulf  had  influential  ecclesiastical  friends  in  Lanfranc  and 
others,  the  lynx  eye  of  Ivo  Taillebois,  Lord  of  Holland,  his  near 
neighbour  and  inveterate  enemy,  would  only  have  been  too  glad 
of  a chance  of  exposing  any  absolute  forgeries.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  precious  documents  or  charters  would  not 
only  be  copied  but  committed  to  memory,  so  that  if  destroyed  in 
that  turbulent  age  they  would  readily  be  replaced  : and  here  we 
have  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  anachronisms.  The  scribe, 
working  from  memory  or  dictation,  would  reproduce  ancient  ideas 
in  Norman  phraseology,  and  can  there  be  any  wonder  that 
historical  errors  in  the  names  of  witnesses  should  thus  creep  in  ? 
And  similarly  interpolations  and  glosses  would  afterwards  get 
inserted,  either  as  explanatory  matter,  or  else  possibly  to  serve 
some  private  end. 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the  documents  in  question 
contain  historical  inaccuracies,  as  well  as  linguistic  inconsistencies. 
Wharton,  in  his  Historia  de  Episcopis  et  Decanis  Londinensihus^ 
&c.,  1695,  notices  the  following  errors  in  the  attestations.  He 
finds  the  charter  of  Ethelbald  attested  by  Wynfrid  and  Aldwin, 
Bishops  of  Mercia  and  Lichfield ; that  of  Wichtlaf  by  Godwin, 
Bishop  of  Rochester ; that  of  Beored  by  Alcwin,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  ; and  at  the  respective  dates  none  of  the  prelates  was 
occupying  the  see  assigned  to  him.  Hickes  strongly  maintains 
that  the  origin  of  the  so-called  Saxon  charters  is  later  than  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  Kings,  and  cites  many  instances  of  what  he 
considers  anachronisms.  Among  these  are  the  following : — lema, 
a league  ; sewera,  a drain  ; chirographo  patenti^  an  open  chiro- 
graph ; saisonis,  seasons  ; centum  libras  legalis  monetae,  a hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  money.  These  words  and  phrases  bear  strong 
traces,  so  he  states,  of  Norman  or  G-allic  origin.  He  also  remarks 
upon  the  mention  of  the  Benedictines  as  Nigri  Monachi,  Black 
Monks,  a name  by  which  they  were  not  known  in  this  country 
at  that  time.  The  charters  of  Wulpher,  Bertulph,  and  Thorold, 
also  contain  Norman  expressions  ; knights’  fees,  villeins,  and 
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similar  terms  are  used  for  a date  long  anterior  to  their  actual 
existence  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  country.  Holdich,  in  his 
History  of  Growland  Alhey^  alludes  to  the  mention  of  the  tri- 
angular bridge  at  Crowland  in  the  charters  of  Edred  and  Edgar, 
whereas  the  pointed  arch  was  not  introduced  into  England  till 
after  the  time  of  those  kings.* 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  the  verbal  integrity  of  what 
are  called  Saxon  charters,  but  to  attempt  to  prove  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  belief  that  in  substance  they  are  genuine  statements 
of  real  events.  And  for  this  purpose  I shall  quote  passages  from 
two  or  three  of  them.  First  in  order  is  the  foundation  charter  of 
Ethelbald,  dated  716.  After  reciting  the  reason  for  the  act, 
Ethelbald  proceeds  : — 

I do  by  this  public  deed  give,  grant,  and  deliver,  unto  Almighty  God, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  out  of  my  demesnes  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a monastery  of  Black  Monks  serving  God  in 
conformity  with  the  rules  of  Saint  Benedict,  the  whole  island  of  Croy- 
land,  the  same  to  be  set  apart  for  the  site  of  our  abbey,  and  severally  to  be 
held ; being  surrounded  by  four  rivers,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  river  called 
Shepishee  on  the  East,  by  the  river  called  Nene  on  the  West,  by  the  river 
called  Southee  on  the  South,  and  by  the  river  called  Asendyke  on  the  North, 
where  runs  the  common  drain  between  Spalding  and  the  said  island ; 
together  with  the  marsh  part  of  which  is  called  Goggisland  on  the  North 
and  West  of  the  island. 

Then  came  the  distances  in  leagues  from  the  bridge  to  Aspath, 
Apenholt,  Southlake,  and  Fynset ; followed  by  certain  rights  and 
privileges  ; and  at  the  end  are  the  signatures  of  the  King,  and 
eleven  Bishops,  Abbots,  Earls,  and  others. 

In  793,  Offa,  after  granting  several  privileges  to  the  monastery, 
confirms  it  in  its  original  possessions.  This  deed  has  eight 
signatures  of  important  personages.  In  806,  Kenulph  executed  a 
similar  document  having  also  eight  signatures.  In  833,  Wichtlaf 
proved  himself  a great  benefactor  to  Crowland,  and  in  his  charter 
we  get  information  about  the  boundary  crosses.  Crowland  was  at 
this  time  a place  of  sanctuary,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
its  limits  would  be  clearly  defined.  This  charter  states  that  the 
boundaries  were  described  and  marked  out  by  five  rivers  for  the 

* Most  probably  a bridge  of  wood  was  erected  by  Ethelwald,  which 
was  replaced  by  one  of  stone  by  Turketel;  and  this  gave  place  to  the 
present  Gothic  structure,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century. 
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KENULPH’S  STONE. 


On  the  Wash,  between  Crowland  and  Peakirk. 


F 0 LWAR  DSTAK I N G. 


At  Newborough,  a few  fields  west  of  Greynes. 
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FINESTONE. 


Or  Fynset:  near  Singlesole,  between  Crowland  and  Thorney. 
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guidance  of  the  King’s  servants,  and  of  the  abbots  and  monks,  in 
relation  to  fugitives.  It  then  proceeds  thus  : — 

Now  the  said  rivers  are  called  by  the  following  names,  Schepishee 
which  lies  on  the  East,  and  on  the  western  bank  of  which  stands  an 
ancient  cross  of  wood  which  is  ten  feet  distance  from  the  river,  and  is 
situate  at  equal  distances  between  two  corners  of  the  said  island,  of  which 
Aswyktoft  is  one,  being  the  corner  boundary  of  the  said  island  on  the 
North-East,  and  Tedwarthar  is  the  other,  being  the  corner  and  boundary 
of  the  said  island  on  the  East,  The  second  river  bounds  the  said  island 
on  the  South,  and  is  called  Southee.  On  its  bank  there  stands  a stone 
cross  which  is  distant  from  Nomanlandhirne  five  perches  and  six  perches 
from  Southee,  where  the  river  Southee  enters  the  river  Nene,  which  runs  to 
the  bridge  of  Croyland.  In  this  direction  the  limits  for  the  fugitives  run 
into  the  marshes  on  the  West,  and  take  a south-westerly  direction,  through 
Eynset,  and  then  as  far  as  Folwardstaking,  a north-westerly  direction. 
Thence  they  take  a turn  to  the  North,  to  the  spot  where  the  river 
Southlake  enters  the  Welland,  just  opposite  a stone  cross  which  stands  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  said  river  Welland,  being  distant  five  feet  from 
the  said  river  which  runs  thence  to  the  bridge  of  Croyland  aforesaid.  The 
limits  for  the  fugitive,  however,  take  a direction  from  the  said  cross 
through  the  northern  marshes  straight  to  Oggot,  which  is  the  corner  of 
the  boundaries  to  the  West,  They  then  run  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  Wodelade,  as  far  as  Apynholt,  where  they  take  the  course  of  the 
river  Welland,  which  is  the  fourth  river,  and  bounds  the  island  on  that  side 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  third  river,  the  Nene,  bounds  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge  of  Croyland,  as  far  as  the  drain  of  Assendyke,  which 
falls  into  the  Welland,  where  a broken  cross  of  stone  stands  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Assendyke,  from  the  waters  of  which  it  is  five  perches 
distant,  the  said  river  Assendyke  is  the  fifth  river,  and  separates  the  said 
island  from  the  place  of  that  name,  running  in  a northerly  direction  as  far 
as  Aswyktoft. 

The  charter,  of  which  this  forms  a part,  is  attested  by  over  a 
score  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  of  the  time.  It  may  be  worth 
noticing  that  Mr.  Riley,  the  translator  of  Ingulf’s  history,  states 
in  a foot-note  that  the  above  description  of  the  boundaries 
appears  very  confused  ; and  he  attributes  this  to  the  change  in 
the  face  of  the  country  made  by  the  drainage  operations  of  the 
Bedford  level ; saying  at  the  same  time  that  but  few  of  these 
boundaries  could  now  be  traced  from  an  actual  survey  of  the 
spot.  To  this  I reply  that  from  the  above  description  every 
inch  of  the  boundaries  may  be  traced  to-day.  But  I must 
proceed.  In  a charter  dated  851,  Bertulph  sets  out  the  bounds 
with  more  detail.  Ancarig  wood  is  noted  in  the  southern  bounds, 
Ancarig  being  Thorney.  Spalding,  Weston,  Moulton,  are  also 
referred  to.  In  870  the  Danes  burnt  the  Abbey,  murdered  the 
Abbot,  broke  open  the  shrines,  and  tore  up  or  burnt  all  the  books 
and  charters  they  could  find.  Not  till  the  time  of  Bdred  did  the 
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house  recover  itself  after  this  desolation.  The  charter  of  that 
King  is  most  munificent,  and  in  it  the  boundaries  are  described 
in  great  detail.  At  this  time  Turketel  was  Abbot ; and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  his  appointment,  he  took  measures  to  inform 
himself  of  the  true  boundaries  of  the  monastic  possessions,  and 
of  the  exact  position  of  such  of  the  old  crosses  as  had  fallen,  and 
he  erected  new  crosses  on  the  old  sites  where  they  could  be 
ascertained.  He  also  called  to  his  assistance  several  of  the  old 
monks  whose  knowledge  of  the  monastery  extended  far  back,  and 
with  their  help,  and  with  the  evidence  of  the  remaining  docu- 
ments, the  affairs  of  the  establishment  were  got  into  proper 
order.  All  this  was  confirmed  by  Edred’s  charter,  which 
describes  the  boundaries  in  these  terms : — 

In  the  first  place  the  whole  island  of  Croyland  as  the  glebe  of  the 
chnrch,  and  as  the  several  site  of  the  said  monastery,  the  same  being 
distinguished  by  the  following  boundaries,  namely ; from  the  triangular 
bridge  of  Croyland  along  the  river  Welland  in  the  direction  of  Spalding  as 
far  as  Asendyke,  where  the  Asendyke  falls  in  to  the  Welland,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  stone  cross  there  erected  by  Turketel,  Thence  in  an 
easterly  direction  by  the  Asendyke  as  far  as  Aswyktoft,  and  thence  by  the 
Shepishee  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  said  island  as  far  as  Tedwarthar ; and 
thence  from  the  entrance  of  the  Southee  as  far  as  Nomanland  hirne  where 
the  said  Turketel  has  ordered  a stone  cross  to  be  erected  distant  from 
Southee  six  perches,  by  which  river  a division  is  made  of  the  two  counties 
of  Lincoln  and  Grantbridge ; the  said  cross  being  distant  from  the  river 
Nene  which  lies  to  the  West  thereof  five  perches ; and  thence  along  the 
said  river  Nene,  as  the  same  runs  to  the  bridge  of  Croyland  with  several 
piscary,  both  in  the  waters  surrounding  the  said  island  as  also  in  the 
marshes  situate  within  the  said  site ; together  with  the  marshes  and 
plantations  of  alders  thereto  adjoining  on  the  West,  and  opposite  to  the 
said  island  to  the  county  of  Lincoln  entirely  annexed  and  belonging,  and 
by  the  following  boundaries  set  forth,  that  is  to  say,  from  Nomansland 
hirne  by  the  river  Nene  towards  the  West,  as  far  as  the  boundary  there 
set,  where  a stone  cross  this  is  Fynset  is  erected  near  the  bank  of  the 
river  ; thence  as  far  as  Greynes  and  thence  to  Folwardstaking  ; thence  as 
far  as  Southlake  where  the  Southlake  falls  into  the  river  Welland ; and 
thence  crossing  that  river,  and  beginning  from  Kenulphstone  near  the 
bank  opposite  to  Southlake,  where  the  first  Abbot  after  the  foundation  of 
the  said  monastery,  Kenulph  by  name,  erected  a stone  cross  as  a boundary 
between  Croyland  and  Deeping  in  a northerly  direction,  near  Aspath,  as 
far  as  Werwar  lake ; hence  to  Harynholt,  and  thence  onward  past  Menger- 
lake  and  Lurtlake,  where  are  the  boundaries  between  Hoyland  and 
Kesteven,  thence  as  far  as  Oggot,  and  thence  to  Apynholt  otherwise 
known  by  the  name  of  Wodelode  where  the  Wodelade  falls  into  the 
river  Welland. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  allows  me  to  note  one  other  fact  only 
in  connection  with  Turketel’s  work,  namely  the  building  of  a 
seminary  on  the  site  of  S.  Pega’s  cell,  the  existence  of  which 
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remained  in  doubt  until  the  foundations  were  drawn  on  a plan 
and  described  by  me  about  fifteen  years  ago.*  I have  purposely 
omitted  many  important  grants  of  lands  and  privileges  by  Kings 
and  other  benefactors.  The  traditions  of  many  neighbouring 
Abbeys  and  Manors  refute  the  suspicion  of  doubters,  and  confirm 
the  substantial  truth  of  the  history. 

It  is  now  time  to  identify  the  old  descriptions  and  connect 
them  as  far  as  facts  will  warrant  with  existing  landmarks.  We 
begin  with  what  is  known  as  S.  Guthlac’s  cross,  which  stands  in 
a garden  near  to  Brotherhouse  toll-bar,  on  the  Spalding  road, 
four  miles  from  Crowland.  “ Brotherhouse  ” is  a significant 
reminder  of  its  monastic  relationship.  More  argument  has  been 
used  over  this  cross  than  over  all  the  rest  : indeed,  until  quite 
lately,  only  two  of  the  others  were  generally  known.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  this  cross  would  have  been  erected  by 
Guthlac  or  even  by  Ethelbald,  who  describes  the  boundaries  by 
rivers.  Probably  crosses  of  wood  were  first  erected,  stone  ones 
taking  their  places  as  circumstances  required ; and  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  to  identify  any  particular  one  before  the  time 
of  Turketel. 

S.  Guthlac’s  cross  is  a single  stone,  set  well  into  the  ground ; 
it  is  fully  moulded  on  one  edge,  and  partially  on  the  other.  Its 
height  from  the  ground  is  about  three  feet.  It  seems  broken  at 
the  top;  and  it  bears  an  inscription,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  recut  under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  Gentle- 
men’s Society  established  at  Spalding  early  in  the  last  century. 
At  all  events,  during  its  existence,  the  stone  has  been  renovated, 
for  one  of  the  letters  on  the  top  line  is  partly  cut  on  the  broken 
surface.  This  stone  is  set  near  the  spot  where  that  very  interest- 
ing boundary,  the  Asendyke,  joins  the  Welland.  The  Asendyke 
consists  of  two  roads,  one  embankment,  and  four  drains.  It  is 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Abbey  lands,  and  is  now  commonly 
known  as  Queen’s  Bank,  or  Moulton  Austendyke.  It  is  continued 
to  Aswyktoft,  now  known  as  Catch  Colt,  or  near  that  place  ; and 

* This  description  was  printed  by  Canon  Moore;  and  also  by  Mr. 
Birch,  in  his  life  of  S.  Guthlac. 
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thence  it  proceeds  by  the  Shepishee,  or  Shepherd’s  Water,  to  the 
modern  Shepeystow  ; from  this  place  the  Whaplode  Drove  Bank 
leads  to  Dowsdale,  near  the  ancient  Tedwarther  ; thence  by  the 
Southee  the  boundary  goes  to  Nomanslandhirne,  a place  that  has 
retained  its  ancient  name. 

Near  this  spot,  not  far  from  where  the  three  counties  of 
Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Cambridgeshire  meet, 
stands  Turketel’s  cross,  a monument  well  designed  and  well 
executed.  It  has  a bold  and  heavy  base,  on  which  are  four 
shields.  Of  these,  one  is  either  blank  or  past  identification  ; the 
others  bear  respectively  a cross,  three  scourges,  or  whips,  for  S. 
Guthlac,  and  three  knives,  for  S.  Bartholomew.  The  base  is 
surmounted  by  a tapering  octagonal  pillar,  formed  of  three 
stones.  This  cross  was  lost  for  many  years.  It  had  been  thrown 
down  into  the  Cat-water  drain,  which  is  a branch  of  the  Nene 
that  runs,  after  joining  the  Southee  at  Nomanslandhirne,  to  the 
Welland  under  Crowland  bridge.  This  cross  was  re-erected  about 
50  years  since,  and  is  now  the  finest  of  the  series. 

From  this  place  the  boundary  followed  the  course  of  the  old 
Nene  for  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  to  Singlesole,  where  stands 
another  cross.  This  is  Finestone,  or  Fynset.  It  stands  in  a 
hedge  where  it  would  not  be  noticed  by  any  one  unacquainted 
with  its  position.  It  is  on  Mr.  J.  Henson’s  farm,  and  about 
100  yards  from  the  Thorn ey  road.  It  has  a square  base,  splayed 
at  the  corners  into  an  octagon  ; and  from  this  base  there  rises  an 
octagonal  column,  about  five  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a capital 
morticed  on  to  the  shaft.  The  top  of  this  capital  is  hollow, 
and  has  an  iron  pin  still  remaining,  most  likely  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a cross  on  the  summit. 

The  direction  of  the  boundary  now  runs  westward,  and  leaves 
the  gravel  bed  of  Singlesole  to  cross  Borough  Fen,  and  here 
again  we  find  boundary  stones.  The  Greynes  of  the  charter 
would  probably  be  the  high  uncut  monolith  standing  on  Bidding- 
ton’s  Old  Farm,  a short  distance  from  the  toll-house  in  New- 
borough.  This  stone  is  about  four  feet  above  ground,  and  is  said 
to  be  as  deeply  buried  beneath. 
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Continuing  the  course  westward  across  four  fields,  there  stands 
the  base  of  Folwardstaking,  or  the  Fowler’s  stake.  This  stone  is 
of  the  same  size,  and  of  the  same  character,  as  the  base  of  the 
cross  at  Singlesole,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  cutting  of 
the  splays  at  the  upper  corners. 

At  a spot  in  a north-westerly  direction  from  this  stone,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  gravel  bed  from  Crowland  to  Peakirk,  I discovered 
a fifteenth  century  stone,  which  was  ploughed  up  in  the  year 
1888.  It  was  found  close  to  the  old  Southlake,  and  about  mid- 
way between  Greynes  and  Kenulph’s  stone  in  the  wash,  not  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  Welland.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a moulded  rib  of  a groined  roof  ; but  no  similarly  moulded 
ribs  are  to  be  seen  in  the  present  vaulted  north  aisle  of  the  Abbey 
nave,  which  is  now  the  parish  church.  It  may  have  been  from  one 
of  the  transepts.  It  is  a most  reasonable  supposition  that  this  stone 
was  erected  as  a temporary  boundary  mark,  in  place  of  one  of  the 
ancient  crosses  destroyed  by  the  men  of  Deeping.  An  engraving  of 
this  stone  is  given,  set  up  after  the  manner  of  a boundary  cross. 

Near  this  spot  a drain  called  Southlake  runs  to  the  Welland. 
On  the  bank  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Welland  stands  Kenulph’s 
stone.  The  shaft  of  the  cross  was  no  doubt  thrown  into  the 
river,  as  there  are  several  accounts  of  strife  between  the  men  of 
Crowland  and  Deeping  over  this  boundary.  The  base  remains, 
surmounted  by  a modern  block  of  stone,  a county  division 
boundary  between  Kesteven  and  Holland,  with  the  date  1817. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  here  is  a portion  of  Deeping  Fen  and 
Crowland  Common  known  as  Goggisland.  This  was  included  in 
the  Abbey  bounds,  but  through  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil  it 
was  unmarked  by  stones.  Starting  at  Aspath,  near  Mr.  E. 
Ward’s  farm,  following  Raisendyke,  we  come  to  the  limit  of  the 
Common.  Werwerlake,  Harynholt,  Mengerlake,  and  Lurlake, 
are  included  in  the  district.  At  the  boundary  is  the  old  crooked 
drain  called  Wodelode,  that  runs  by  Mr.  W.  Law’s  house,  through 
the  Gores,  by  Oggott,  and  on  by  Apynholt,  until  it  falls  into  the 
Welland  ; the  river  then  continues  its  course  in  a north-eastern 
direction,  and  joins  Asendyke  at  Brotherhouse. 
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In  the  Supplement  to  Gunton’s  History  of  the  Church  of 
Peterhurgh,  p.  291,  is  an  agreement  copied  from  Swapham.  It 
is  quoted  by  Gough,  in  the  first  appendix  to  his  History  of 
Crowland,  It  is  here  given,  the  names  being  spelt  as  in  the 
original,  but  the  other  spelling  is  modernised. 

De  Bunda  de  Fynset. 

Be  it  known  to  all  that  be  alive,  and  to  all  that  shall  come  hereafter, 
that  the  Bound  of  Fynsete,  which  is  made  mention  of  in  the  Fine  betwixt 
Akary  (Acharius)  Abbot  of  Peterborough  and  his  Convent,  and  Henry 
Abbot  of  Croyland  and  his  Convent,  it  is  set  in  an  angle  beside  a plot  that 
is  called  nowadays  Nomansland  betwixt  the  waters  of  Weland  and  of 
Nene.  Which  water  of  Nene  hath  its  course  directly  from  thence  until 
Croyland-Brig,  after  the  course  of  water  by  the  which  men  row  from 
Croyland  unto  Dowesdale,  on  the  south  side  of  a cross  set  there.  And  the 
water  of  Weland  hath  his  course  directly  from  Croyland  Brig  unto 
Nomansland  Hyrum,  by  a water  called  Twandam  Dyke : and  there  the 
water  of  Weland  falleth  into  Nene.  And  the  said  Hyrum  is  set  at  a bar, 
and  an  old  willow  anens  (i.  e.,  over  against)  the  dyke  by  the  which  men 
go  to  a place  called  Tutlakisland. 

This  curious  piece  of  old  evidence  from  an  independent 
authority  carries  us  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Acharius  was  Abbot  of  Peterburgh  from  1200  to 
1214.  From  its  tone  we  may  infer  that  these  landmarks  were 
as  well  known  then  as  they  may  be  at  the  present  day.  Tutlakis- 
land means  Guthlacsland  ; and  Twandam  Dyke,  Swandyke,  this 
being  where  the  Nene  and  Welland  unite.  Fynset,  the  boundary 
above  mentioned,  embraces  an  increase  of  Crowland’s  domain, 
beyond  Turketel’s  cross  at  Nomansland,  and  was  considered  an 
encroachment  by  the  Abbots  of  Peterburgh  and  Thorney,  and 
so  would  become  a source  of  litigation.  Numerous  similar 
extracts  might  be  made  from  old  documents.  Gough  tells  us 
that  in  1338,  the  Abbot  being  Lord  of  the  Manor,  a bar  was 
erected  on  the  bank  at  Clote,  now  Oloot,  and  seventeen  ferrymen 
were  presented  for  disobeying  the  laws  of  the  Manor.  This  bank 
to  Brotherhouse  still  remains. 

Dugdale  has  a memorandum  to  the  effect  that  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Abbey  until  the  days  of  Sir  John  Wake,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III,, 

nothing  was  done  against  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  for  raising  a bank  in 
Goggisland  Marsh  in  Holland.  But  in  the  time  of  Thomas  Wake,  son  of 
Sir  John,  the  said  bank  was  made,  and  the  Abbot  of  Croyland  made  it 
from  Kenulphstone  to  Croyland  town  alias  Dykeend,  from  which  place  the 
Lordship  of  Depyng  began,  and  continued  to  Wodelade,  till  the  time  of 
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the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Then  the  said  Duke  by  his  own  power  removed  the 
said  Abbot  from  that  bank,  and  compelled  him,  more  by  riot  than  reason, 
to  make  a bank  from  Dykeend. 

This  extended  to  Wodelode,  at  White  House,  and  this  bank  the 
Duke  ought  to  have  made  himself. 

More  quotations  of  this  kind  would  probably  divert  attention 
from  the  main  object  I have  in  view,  which  is,  to  shew  that  in 
days  far  removed  from  our  own  the  boundaries  of  Crowland,  as 
set  forth  in  the  charters,  were  well  known  and  publicly  recognised 
in  official  documents. 

Six  stone  crosses  are  mentioned  : — Guthlac’s  stone,  Kenulph’s 
cross,  Fynset,  Greynes,  Folwardstaking,  and  Kenulph’s  stone. 
All  these  are  still  existing. 

By  way  of  appendix  to  these  notes,  I should  be  glad  to  record 
a few  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Abbey,  and  a few 
occurrences  falling  within  my  own  observation,  which  appear  to 
confirm  the  ancient  accounts.  Felix  the  monk,  in  his  life  of 
Guthlac,  states  that  when  Guthlac  resolved  to  take  up  his  abode 
at  Crowland,  he  built  a hut,  which  afterwards  developed  into  an 
oratory,  over  a hole  which  had  been  made  in  a tumulus  by 
treasure-seekers.  Some  critics  have  set  down  the  mention  of  a 
tumulus  and  treasure-seekers  as  evidence  that  the  account  is 
fictitious,  because,  they  argue,  it  is  impossible  for  a tumulus  to 
have  existed  in  a swamp.  But  facts  are  stronger  than  theories. 
I have  witnessed  the  exhumation  of  two  of  these  tumuli,  and  the 
abundant  relics  found  in  them  carry  their  history  back  to  and 
beyond  the  time  of  the  Koman  occupation  of  Britain.  Long 
before  the  time  of  Guthlac  Crowland  had  been  inhabited,  and  a 
tradition  of  the  race  might  have  come  down  to  his  time  and  given 
the  spot  the  chief  interest  that  drew  him  to  it. 

Ingulf  says  that  because  the  land  was  ‘‘crude  and  muddy”  it 
was  not  able  to  support  a foundation  of  stone,  and  therefore  the 
King  ordered  huge  piles  of  oak  and  beech  to  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  solid  earth  to  be  brought  from  the  uplands  and 
thrown  over  them.  This  statement  has  been  controverted  by 
several  writers.  The  theorists  say  that  the  substratum  of  the 
site  of  the  Abbey  being  gravel,  there  was  no  need  for  piles. 
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Here  again  theory  is  wrong.  Excavations  recently  made  beneath 
the  oldest  part  of  the  foundations  shew  both  the  oak  piles  and 
the  heavy  earth  in  the  order  described  by  the  historian. 

Again  Ingulf  says  that  Turketel  required  many  of  his  followers 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  Pega’s  cell,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
monastery ; and  here  he  subsequently  built  a chapel  for  them. 
The  fact  of  there  being  a cell  of  S.  Pega  at  Crowland  has  been 
disputed.  But  there  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  on  the 
spot  indicated  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  building  have  been 
laid  bare.  I made  a plan  of  the  foundations  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery,  which  has  been  published  more  than  once.  The  site 
of  the  building  j^was  an  extensive  tumulus,  from  which  several 
relics  of  antiquarian  interest  were  obtained. 

The  Harleian  roll  contains  a series  of  drawings  said  to  be 
designs  for  painted  glass  windows  at  Crowland.  The  critics  say 
Crowland  never  had  any  painted  windows.  Yet  quite  recently  a 
fragment  of  glass  was  found  near  the  great  west  window  with 
ornaments"  and  treatment  very  similar  to  the  aforesaid  drawings. 

When  the  graveyard  was  enlarged  I saw  in  an  excavation,  near 
to  what  would  have  been  the  western  front  of  the  cloisters,  eight 
stone  coffins  side  by  side  ; several  of  them  had  been  broken,  and 
bore  marks  of  having  been  previously  disturbed. 

With  regard  to  the  many  conflagrations  recorded,  we  have  the 
truth  of  the  fact  burnt  in  to  the  red  Barnack  stone  scattered  all 
over  the  town,  as  well  as  rebuilt  in  the  Abbey. 

I venture  to  think  that  the  evidence  I have  adduced  tends  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  usually  received  history  of  Crowland 
Abbey,  and  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  charters  although 
manifestly  not  originals,  yet  in  substance  contain  truthful 
accounts  of  real  events. 

Crowland.  A.  S.  CanHAM. 

403.— Will  of  William  Latymer,  Dean  of  Peterborough.— 

The  following  interesting  will  is  from  P.C.C.,  Keg.  Butts,  27. 
Administration  was  granted  to  Peter  Johnson,  Notary  Public, 
for  the  executors  named  in  the  will,  16  Feb.  1683-4. 
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In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  The  nyne  and  twentithe  daye  of  Julye 
in  the  fyve  and  twentithe  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  oure  gracious  and  sover- 
aigne  Ladye  Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  France  and 
Ireland  Queene  defender  of  the  faith  &c.  I William  Latymer  Deane  of 
the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Burrough  St.  Peter  alias  Peterburgh  in  the 
Countie  of  Northampton  beinge  at  this  presente  sicke  in  body,  but  of 
perfecte  minde  (the  Lord  be  praysed)  doe  make  this  my  last  will  con- 
teyninge  my  Testament  in  manner  and  fourme  followinge  revokinge 
refusinge  and  utterly  disanullinge  all  former  Wills,  testamentes  escripts 
or  scrowles  by  me  before  made  or  written  ; And  fyrst  I doe  commend  and 
bequath  my  soule  to  the  greate  mercies  of  God  our  heavenly  Father 
prayinge  of  him  most  humbly  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  all  my  synes 
commyted  against  his  divine  Majestie  in  worde  thought  or  deede,  through 
the  only  meritts  of  his  dear  sonne  Jhesus  Christ  our  only  Saviour  and 
Redemer.  I do  also  commend  my  body  which  is  earth  unto  the  earth, 
and  the  same  to  be  buried  a litle  beneath  the  pulpit  in  the  Quyer  before 
the  Desk  that  theye  singe  at  if  it  may  conveniently  or  in  some  suche  other 
convenient  place  as  my  Supervisors  and  executors  shall  thinke  most  meete, 
the  whiche  I will  to  be  done  in  all  things  accordinge  to  the  word  of  God 
and  the  Lawes  of  this  Realme.  And  to  the  ende  that  all  my  Legacies  and 
other  bequestes  maie  be  truly  p’formed  and  orderly  executed  accordinge 
unto  the  true  meaninge  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  I doe  by  these 
presentes  ordeyne  and  appoint  my  wellbeloved  frends  Edmd.  Baker  one 
of  brethren  and  prebendary  of  this  house  and  my  lovinge  Sonne  Edward 
Lattymer  to  be  my  executors  trustinge  that  theye  will  see  everything 
herein  conteyned  in  such  sorte  fynyshed  as  shall  be  to  the  discharge  of 
their  consciences  and  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  And  for  the  better 
enablinge  and  encouragement  of  my  said  executors  and  herein  I doe 
nominate  the  right  Reverend  father  in  God  Edmond  nowe  Bysshop  of  Peter- 
burgh and  the  Right  worshipfull  Robert  Be  veil,  Esquire  to  be  the  Supervisors 
of  my  said  will  besechinge  the  one  for  Gods  cause  not  only  with  theire 
grave  and  Godly  advise  to  direct  my  said  executors  as  occasions  shall 
require  and  to  appease  all  controversies,  but  also  in  Christian  and 
brotherly  love  comforte  and  defend  my  poore  wyfe  and  children  in  theire 
just  and  rightfull  causes.  Not  doubting  but  God  will  reward  theme  for  the 
same,  and  sende  theires  the  lyke  comforters  in  tyme  of  theire  neede.  And 
as  for  all  the  gooddes  chattells  household  stuffe  and  plate  wherewith  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  blesse  mee  1 will  that  they  shall  be  bestowed  and 
distributed  in  suche  sorte  and  to  suche  persons  as  hereafter  followeth,  viz. : 
Imprimis  I will  that  my  Executors  shall  receive  all  such  my  debts  as  are 
due  unto  mee,  and  may  be  proved  by  sufficient  witnesses.  Item,  If  my 
executors  cannott  obteyne  and  gett  my  severall  Stypends  for  this  my 
Deanerye  of  Peterburgh  and  also  for  my  Prebend  at  Westm.  (bothe  which 
I take  to  be  due  unto  me  from  the  feaste  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  last  past,  unto  the  day  of  my  departure  out  of  this 
lyfe)  Then  I will  that  such  of  my  Legacies  hereafter  folloyving  as  my  said 
Stypend  or  Stypends  so  denyed  would  have  amounted  unto  if  it  had  been 
received  by  my  said  executors  shall  be  deducted  and  abridged  from  such 
person  and  persons  as  the  one  or  both  of  my  Supervisors  and  executors 
shall  thinke  most  meete  and  convenient.  Item,  I appoynte  and  give  unto 
my  lovinge  wiffe  Ellen  Latymer  these  parcels  followinge,  viz.  two  longe 
fyne  table  clothes  and  of  the  courser  sorte  two,  square  table  clothes  course 
and  fyne  woven,  Table  napkins  sixe  dozen  whereof  one  is  wrought  with 
white  threed.  Towels  longe  and  playne  three  and  for  the  square  tables 
three  olde  and  fower  newe.  Sheets  of  flaxey  fewer  payers,  and  of  harden 
fyve  paires,  pillows  sixe,  Sirplisses  one,  thirty  fyve  platters,  sixe  greate  of 
eye  newe  sorte  and  of  a lesse  sorte  sixe,  and  twoe  olde  platters,  dishes 
three,  saucers  newe  sixe,  one  peyr  plate,  two  fruite  dishes,  pewter  trenchers 
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twelve,  porringers  fouer,  one  little  round  bason,  one  chamber  pott,  one 
pewter  pott(ill)  and  one  pewter  quart  pott  for  wyne,  one  pewter  candle- 
sticke  Bough  pottes  three,  one  bason  and  ewer,  one  Cuisshion  of  Tapestree 
work  and  bedsted  standinge  in  the  maydenes  chamber  of  launllye  velvett 
and  a frinlye  of  green  and  white  silke  the  worke  thereof  yellowe  and  bleue 
serge  one  bedsted  standinge  in  the  maydens  other  chamber  and  one  in  my 
chamber  fether  bedds  two  good  and  one  worst  with  one  mattress  and 
three  boulsters  blankitts  of  clothe  twoe  paiers  one  Coverlitt  of  tapesty 
worke  and  one  of  redd  rugey,  twoe  square  tables  in  the  newe  hall,  twoe 
longe  joyned  formes  for  the  same,  and  twoe  short  joyned  stooles  one  high 
and  twoe  lowe,  one  Chayer  of  the  best  sorte  and  twoe  of  the  other  sorte,  a 
close  chayer  and  one  ould  turned  cheyer,  one  standinge  cupbord  in  my 
chamber,  one  yellow  chest,  two  carpetts  of  the  brodist  work,  one  paynted, 
one  great  kettell,  one  little  Skyllitt  with  three  feete,  one  chopping  dish, 
one  lytle  brasse  pott,  one  candlestick,  one  Spytt,  one  Trivitt,  one  paier  of 
tonges,  and  one  paier  of  irons,  one  pott  of  silver  and  parcel  guilt,  one  white 
bottle  not  guilt,  one  little  salt  all  guilt,  sixe  spoons  of  silver  and  parcell 
guilt,  one  stone  pott  all  guilte.  Item  I give  unto  my  saide  weif  sixe  loades 
of  faggots  and  fouer  loades  of  tall  wood  nowe  lying  within  the  yarde  about 
my  house.  Item  I give  unto  my  wiffe  all  manner  of  things  she  did  bringe 
unto  me  as  may  appeare  by  a bill  (inventory)  made  of  the  same.  Item  I 
doe  give  unto  my  wiffe  twoe  milche  beasts,  and  in  like  manner  all  my  salte 
fyshes  remayninge  in  my  chamber  after  my  funerall.  Item  I give  unto  my 
wyffe  all  manner  of  ould  come  remayning  in  my  house.  Item  I give  unto 
my  said  wyfe  ten  quarters  of  barelye  and  two  quarters  of  wheate  bought 
of  Smith  of  Water  Newton.  Item  I give  unto  her  my  olde  satten  frocke, 
one  gowne  new  dressed  with  her  saddell  and  furniture  pillow  and  leather 
mall  to  whom  I give  all  the  hay  in  the  stable  except  three  loades  these  I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  my  sonne  Josua  all  my  stuff e remayninge  at 
Westm.  (except  all  my  bookes  which  I give  to  the  Library  there)  And  in 
like  manner  excepted  all  suche  furniture  of  the  house  as  I didd  fynde 
there.  Item  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sonne  Josua  besydes  all 
the  plate  remayninge  at  Westm.  viz.  a lytle  sylver  salt  all  guilt  and  one 
sylver  Bolle  parcell  guilt  a stone  pott  with  a cover  a mouth  and  foote  of 
silver  whole  guilt  besides  all  these  parcells  I give  and  bequeath  these 
parcells  of  plate  nowe  remeyning  at  Peterburgh,  viz.  first  one  square  salt 
with  a cover  all  double  guilt,  one  sylver  pott  with  a cover  parcell  guilt, 
one  pott  of  silver  without  a cover  not  guilt,  one  bolle  of  sylver  parcell 
guilt  and  a little  bolle  of  sylver  not  guilt  and  sixe  sylver  spoones  parcell 
guilt.  Item  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  sonne  Edward  Latymer  theise 
parcells  following,  viz.  Seaven  longe  table  clothes  fyne  and  coarse,  one 
long  table  clothe  of  Dammaske,  fouereten  square  table  clothes  fyne  and 
course,  and  one  square  table  clothe  of  Dammask  worke,  Eleaven  dozen  of 
table  napkins,  twelve  Dammask  napkins  and  sixe  of  diaper,  fouer  towells 
playne  and  longe,  sixe  old  towells  for  the  square  tables  and  fyve  newe, 
eleaven  paier  of  flaxen  sheetes  and  eight  paire  of  hardey  (harden)  sheetes, 
Eleaven  pillowslips,  one  longe  towell  of  dammask  and  a counter  paire  of  a 
copbord  of  dammask.  Twelve  new  and  great  platters,  twelve  of  a lesser 
sort  and  fouer  old  great  platters,  sixe  pewter  dishes,  twelve  saucers,  three 
peyre  platters,  syxe  fruite  dishes,  syxe  dozen  pewter  trenchers,  syxe 
porringers,  one  great  round  bason,  one  bason  and  ewer,  one  wyne  pottell 
and  one  wyne  quart  potte,  Cusshions  of  tapestreye  worke  fyve,  of  velvett 
three,  of  blue  silke  one,  and  one  of  satten  of  Bridges  (Bruges),  three 
standinge  bedsteeds,  one  standinge  in  my  great  chamber  in  Peterburgh 
with  vallence  of  redd  and  yellow  silke  curtains  of  (c  ?)  arrell  syde,  one 
high  bedsted  in  my  chamber  with  a vallence  of  ould  green  sage  and  three 
curtins  of  redd  and  yellow  sage,  one  standinge  bedsted  in  the  gallery  next 
my  chamber  and  two  low  bedsteds  in  the  menes  chamber,  two  feather 
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bedds  of  the  greatest  and  f oner  of  the  other,  sixe  mattresses  and  bolsters » 
blanketts  of  clothe  fouer  paire,  and  one  paire  of  fustian,  the  two  greatest 
couerletts  of  tapestrie  two  of  doring  and  a greene  and  redd  rugg,  fouer 
square  tables  upon  frames  one  lytle  folding  table,  three  joyned  chayers  of 
the  best  soite  and  three  of  the  other  sorte,  one  close  stoole  couered  with 
blacke  lether,  fyve  foormes  for  the  square  tables  and  fouer  joyned  stooles 
of  the  highe  and  other  sorte,  two  joyned  cupboordes,  one  presse,  two 
chistes  covered  with  blacke  lether  and  with  yron,  one  covered  with  thicke 
lether  and  one  covered  with  dune  lether,  one  longe  carpett  redd  and  greene 
of  Turkye  worke,  two  (of  what  not  stated)  of  hodistu  (?)  worke  and  one  of 
paynted  clothe,  two  caudrons,  one  posnett  with  three  feete,  two  skillets 
with  three  feete,  one  kettle,  one  ponett,  one  chafing  dishe,  one  chaffen, 
two  greate  brasse  pottes,  one  skymmer,  three  candlestickes,  twoe  plates 
for  the  hall,  two  large  spittes,  one  paier  of  birds,  one  gridiron,  one  trivitt, 
one  drippinge  panne,  one  great  drippinge  panne,  one  fyer  forke,  tongs  one 
paire,  Barres  of  yron  for  the  kytchin  chymney,  three  hangers,  three 
choppinge  knyves,  one  fyer  panne.  Itim  I will  that  my  sonne  Edward 
Latymor  shall  have  three  lode  of  heye  out  of  my  stable.  Itim  I will  that 
he  shall  have  all  my  bookes  in  my  house  at  Peterburgh.  Itim  I give  unto 
him  two  pottes  of  silver  (one)  with  the  cover  parcell  guilte,  the  other  all 
white  silver  without  a cover,  one  salte,  the  greatest  with  a cover  all  double 
guilte,  bowles  of  silver  twoe,  three  parcell  guilte  the  other  not,  the  best 
white  bowle  and  sixe  silver  spoones  parcell  guilt.  Itim  I will  that  at  my 
funerall  there  shall  be  one  sermon,  and  he  that  preacheth  to  have  for  his 
paynes  tenne  shillings,  and  to  have  two  sermons  more  soon  after,  or  before 
and  the  preacher,  or  preacher  to  have  sixe  shillings  (and)  eight  pence  a 
piece.  Itim  I give  to  the  bell  ringers  thirtene  shillinges  (and)  fouer  pence. 
Itim  for  the  makinge  of  my  grave  and  the  layinge  on  the  stone  tenne 
shillinges.  Itim  for  a compitent  dynner  for  my  supervisors,  executors,  and 
my  brethern  the  prebendaryes  three  poundes  sixe  shillinges  (and)  eight 
pence.  To  be  distributed  in  almes  to  the  poore  three  poundes  six  shillinges 
(and)  eight  pence.  Itim  I give  to  the  poore  whose  houses  were  burned 
fourtie  shillinges.  Itim  I will  that  all  such  men  and  maide  servantes  as 
my  wief  will  departe  from,  shall  have  theire  quarters  wages  paide  them 
amountinge  amongst  theme  all  to  thirtie  seaven  shillinges.  Itim  I give 
unto  my  Lord  Bysshopp  one  of  my  supervisors  to  be  bestowed  on  a ringe 
for  his  Lordshipp  three  poundes.  Item  I gyve  to  M*"  Bevill  beinge  the 
other  of  my  supervisors  — yardes  of  blacke  damask.  Itim  I gyve  to 
Edward  Bakir  one  of  my  executors  my  best  gowne.  To  Shepherd 

To  Morrey Itim  I give  to  Deane  of  Westminster 

to  be  bestowed  on  a ring  twentie  sixe  shillinges  (and)  eight  pence.  Itim  I 
give  unto  my  loveing  freende  English  for  a ringe  twentie  shillings. 
Itim  I give  to  the  singinge  menn,  pettye  cannons  and  coristers  of  the 
churche  of  Peterburghe  to  attend  my  corpse  unto  the  grave  xxiij^.  iij<^.  I 
give  unto  the  schoole  master,  ussher  and  grammar  schollers  of  the  Queenes 
foundation  of  the  same  church  to  attend  my  corpse  aforesaid  thirteene 
shillinges  (and)  fouer  pence.  I give  to  John  Alynton  the  boye  of  my 
kytchin  twoe  shillinges  and  sixe  pence.  Itim  I give  to  Joane  Tresh  one  of 
my  mayde  servantes  sixe  shillinges  and  eight  pence.  Itim  I give  to  Ellen 
my  wyfe  thirtie  poundes,  And  I will  that  fyfteene  poundes  parcell  thereof 
shall  be  paid  unto  her  within  one  fortnight  nexe  after  the  probate  of  this 
my  will  and  fyfteene  poundes  resydue  of  the  said  thirtie  poundes  to  be 
paid  unto  her  within  three  monethes  next  after  the  said  probate.  Itim  I 
give  unto  my  sonne  Josua  Latymer  fyftie  poundes.  And  I will  that  twentie 
poundes  parcell  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  him  within  a fortnight  next  after 
the  probate  of  this  my  Testament  and  the  residue  shall  be  payde  unto  him 
within  three  monthes  nexte  after  (the)  said  probate.  And  further  I will 
that  if  he  shall  dye  before  eyther  of  the  tymes  at  which  the  one  or  the 
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other  of  the  said  sommes  shall  be  due  to  be  payde  as  is  aforesaid  then 
that  part  or  portion  then  owinge  due  and  unpaid,  shall  remayne  over  unto 
the  use  of  his  brother  Edward  Latymer  survivinge.  Itim  I give  to  my 
sonne  Edward  Latymer  fyftye  poundes  and  I will  that  twentye  poundes 
parcell  thereof  shall  be  paide  to  him  within  one  fortnight  after  the 
probate  of  this  my  Testament  and  the  residue  of  the  said  fyftye  poundes 
shall  be  paide  to  him  within  three  monethes  next  after  the  sayde  probate 
and  I further  will  that  if  he  shall  dye  before  eyther  of  the  tymes  at  which 
the  one  or  the  other  of  the  said  sommes  shall  be  due  to  be  paide  as 
aforesaid,  then  that  parte  or  portion  of  those  partes  or  portions  so  beinge 
due  and  unpaide  shall  remayne  over  unto  the  use  and  behoofe  of  his  brother 
Josua  Latymer  survivinge.  Item  I give  to  M*"  Symon  English  my  blacke 
gowne  faced  with  Dammask.  Item  I give  to  his  three  children  three  oulde 
frockes  and  my  old  taffete  frocke  to  make  John  English  a coate.  Item  I 
give  to  Joane  Eaton  my  olde  gowne  of  Norwich  chamblett.  Item  I give 
to  Margaret  English  my  oulde  damask  frocke  and  my  old  gowne  of  russett. 
Item  I give  Katherine  Goodwin  one  of  my  maide  servants  to  be  bestowed 
in  a cloathe  gowne  for  her  thirtene  shillinges  (and)  fouer  pence.  Item  I 
will  that  the  pumpe  standinge  in  the  pound  and  the  pypes  of  leade  con- 
veyinge  the  water  from  thence  into  the  brewhouse  together  with  ye 
brewing  vessells  nowe  beinge  in  my  buttery  and  brewhouse  and  also  all 
my  wood  beinge  in  and  aboute  my  house  (except  the  sixe  loades  of  faggotts 
and  fouer  lode  of  tall  wood  before  bequeathed  unto  my  wyfe  Ellen 
Latymer)  shall  be  soulde  by  my  executors,  and  that  the  money  areysinge 
there  of  together  with  all  such  other  sommes  of  money  as  shall  be  made  of 
other  my  goods  unbequeathed  (my  legacyes  discharged)  shall  be  divided 
into  three  partes  whereof  I give  one  only  part  unto  my  sonne  Josua  and 
the  other  two  partes  I give  unto  my  sonne  Edward  Latymer  in  consideration 
of  sondrye  his  expences  in  my  affayres.  Item  I give  unto  my  sonne 
Edward  Latymer  my  greatest  sylver  goblett  with  ye  cover  all  parcell 
guilt  in  satisfaction  of  sixe  poundes  and  odd  money  I doe  owe  unto  him. 

The  Dean  died  in  1583,  and  was  buried  beneath  the  pulpit  in 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral.  The  following  is  from  the  parish 
register  of  S.  John  Baptist,  Peterborough  : — 

1683.  28  Aug.  “ William  Latymer  Deane  of  the  Cathedrall  church 
of  Burgh  saint  Peter  who  gave  almes  and  kept  good  hospitality 
was  buryed  the  28  day.” 

Stamford.  * JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

404.— Leeds  Family  (392).— Mr.  E.  L,  Leeds  Smith,  of 
Sandy,  informs  us  that  the  Croxton  family  of  Leeds  originated 
with  his  ancestor.  Dr.  Edward  Leeds,  who  was  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  Bishop  Goodrich,  of  Ely,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  Dr. 
Leeds  was  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  Canon  of  Ely. 
He  also  held,  at  different  times,  the  livings  of  Little  Gransden, 
Newton  in  the  Isle,  Cottenham,  Croxton,  Snailwell,  and  Little- 
port,  all  in  CO.  Cambs.  ; and  of  Elm  and  Emneth,  co.  Norf.  ; also 
the  Mastership  of  S.  John’s  Hospital,  Ely.  In  Cooper’s  AihencR 
Caniabrigienses,  ii.  66,  we  read,  “ About  1570  he  purchased  of 
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sir  Richard  Sackville  the  manor  of  Croxton,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
rebuilt  the  manor-house.”  He  used  the  arms  given  in  Art.  392. 
He  was  born  at  Benenden,  co.  Hert.,  being  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Vinah)  Leeds.  A descendant,  Serjeant  Leeds,  resided 
at  Croxton  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Mr.  Alderman  Leeds,  of 
Eyebury,  near  Peterborough,  is  another  descendant.  The  name 
Daniel  Leeds  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  pedigree. 

405, — A Fitzwilliam  Letter,  1651  (399). — If  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  signature  to  this  letter  is  that  of  a man,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  member  of  the  Fitzwilliam  family  of 
Milton  to  whom  it  can  be  assigned.  At  least,  no  such  name 
appears  in  the  pedigree  given  in  The  Parochial  History  of  Castor^ 
&c.,  by  Gibson  and  Gough.  But  do  not  the  opening  words, 
“ Sweet  Isham,”  point  rather  to  a lady  correspondent  ? Lady 
Fitzwilliam  (Jane,  married  c.  1641,  died  1671)  would  have  used 
the  signature.  Her  daughter  Jane,  afterwards  wife  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  architect,  would  not  have  been  of  an  age 
in  1651  to  correspond  about  assignment  and  mortgages. 

G.C.C. 

406. — Isleham  Register.— The  following  extracts  were  taken 
in  1868.  At  that  time  the  earliest  book  was  unbound,  and  some 
pages  at  the  beginning  had  been  torn  away.  The  earliest  entry 
is  dated  1566.  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials,  are  entered  in 
parallel  columns  on  the  same  page. 

1674  16  Apr.  Richard  Peyton  Esquire  was  solemnly  buried. 

1681  24  Mar.  Dame  Frances  lady  Peyton  was  buried. 

1682  8 Feb.  Jonas,  a certaine  stranger,  whose  name  & countrey  is  un- 

known & was  buried  the  same  tyme. 

1683  24  Dec.  Henry  Morgan  parish  clarke  & organ  player  in  and  of  this 

parish  & churche  of  Iselhm®'  was  buried. 

1687  1 June.  M^  Henry  Barrow  vicar  of  Iselhm^  was  buried. 

1690  12  Nov.  M^  Robert  Peyton  Esquire  died  the  xix*^  day  of  October 
and  was  solemnely  buried  y®  xijt  of  November  next  following. 

1694  27  Sep.  A Strang  woman  ignoti  nominis  buried. 

1696  6 Aug.  William  Eator  parish  clarke  & maister  of  y®  hospitall  was 
buried. 

1698  24  Sep.  John  Reade  a stripling  about  xiij  yeares  of  age  was  buried. 

1699  5 Apr.  Hugh  Lawson  M^  of  Artes  & minister  of  gods  word  was 

buried. 
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1608  19  Apr.  Atra  dies  atro  vestitu  atroque  cruore 
describi  digna  est  quo  mea  nata  perit, 

Josabeth  Catherall,  daughter  of  William  Catherall  minister  (a 
child  of  ij  years  ould  and  a halfe)  was  buried  ye  xix  of  Aprill. 
Non  perijt,  prseijt,  nec  obivit,  abivit:  et  omni 
Labe  et  tabe  carens,  vivit,  ovatqwe  deo. 

1611  4 Oct.  William  Catherall  vicar  of  IslehmS’  died  October  tertio  & 
was  buried  eiusdem  Octobr  quarto. 

1646  1 May.  Isleham  Cant  1645  Edmund  Shillinge  Parish  Clarke  May  y® 
first  Anno  Dom  1646.  Kept  the  Register  during  the  Sequestration. 

1663  19  Aug.  A stranger  that  dyed  in  the  fen  was  buryed. 

11  Feb.  E.  Shilling  abovenamed  was  confirmed. 

1667  6 Mar.  Edward  Baker  one  of  the  late  Singing  men  of  y®  late 
Cathedrall  Church  of  Peterborough,  departed  this  life  March : 6 : 
Anno  Dom : 1657. 

1669  30  Oct.  Jeremy  Mast  son  of  George  Mast  was  baptised  the  30*^ 
of  Octob. 

Bis  quatuor  pueros  et  tres  quatuorq^^e  puellas 
Jamdudum  peperit  Sponsa  benigna  mihi. 

Bis  duo  ter  denos  setatis  Scilicet  annos 
Conjugij  tantum  bis  numeratqwd  novem. 

1661  18  Feb.  The  18^^  day  of  February  there  was  A most  furious  West 

wind  wch  arose  before  break  of  day  and  continued  untill  night  in 
wch  time  it  overturned  such  A number  of  houses  barnes  and  out- 
houses as  never  was  known  in  the  memory  of  man. 

1667  14  Aug.  Robert  Moody  and  W“  Moody  Twins  sons  of  Robert  Moody 
and  Grace  his  wife  of  Isleham  was  Born  August  y®  14**^  1667. 

These  being  omitted  was  entered  by  me.  R.  M. 

The  P^son  y*  enter’d  these  had  no  power  to  enter  y>“. 

Joh  : Drake.  Vic^. 

Neither  ought  Schismaticks  to  be  enter’d  at  all  amongst  Xns. 

Richard  Swann,  Vicar. 

1686  7 Sep.  Mem^ndm.  on  y®  7^^  day  of  Septemb^  1686  y®  right  reverend 
Father  in  God  Francis  Turner  Bsp  of  Ely  (by  y®  consent  & in 
behalf  of  y®  right  Reverend  Tho  : Spratt  y®  Bsp  of  Rochester  & 
this  his  peculiar)  did  confirm  near  500  p^sons  200  of  w®^  number 
were  of  this  our  parish. 

W®^  memorie  is  attested  by  me.  John  Dowsing  Vic’’. 

1697  24  May.  Mary  Marshall  D’’  of  W“  baptized  (at  y®  meetting  house) 
by  David  Coly. 

1716  26  Apr.  Alice,  D®  of  John  & Alice  Davy  Ap.  26.  (affid.)  N.B.  The 
said  Alice  Davy  was  most  barbarously  murdered  being  both  Shot 
and  Strangled  in  the  croft  or  close  directly  opposite  to  the  Back- 
side of  the  Vicarage-House,  now  in  the  Tenure  or  Occupacion  of 
M®  John  Darling,  the  Vicar’s,  Richard  Swann’s,  Church- Warden, 
by  one  John  Leach  of  this  Parish,  Wheel-wright,  in  the  Night 
between  the  21  & 22  of  April,  A.D.  1716  ; for  which  bloody  Fact 
he  was  very  soon  after  Apprehended,  at  S^.  Edmunds  Bury,  & on 
Saturday  Aug*.  20®^,  being  very  full  of  the  small  Pox,  justly,  by 
his  own  Confession,  executed  at  Cambridge  for  the  same.  Mdum, 
They  were  “ Out-ask’t.” 

1716  16  May.  N.B.  John,  Son  of  Joseph  & Sarah  Kent,  killed  by  a Cart. 
Affid.  16. 

8 June.  N.B.  Rob*.  Son  of  John  & Mary  Brown,  drown’d  in  Moor’s 
Wells.  (Affid.)  12. 

The  hospital  mentioned  in  one  entry  was  built  by  Frances, 
Lady  Peyton,  who  died  1581.  The  Latin  verses  in  1659  might 
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be  submitted  as  a classical  conundrum  to  some  sixth-form  boys. 
There  are  several  entries  similar  to  that  quoted  from  the  Baptisms 
in  1697.  About  1700  some  Baptisms  are  entered  as  ‘‘not  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  of  England.”  The  name  Nazarite  occurs  for  a 
female,  and  Ferdinandos  for  a male.  Vicar  John  Drake  had 
been  a Fellow  of  S.  John’s,  Cambridge.  The  first  book  goes 
down  to  1752.  At  the  end  are  memoranda  of  some  brief s- 


1692  21  Aug.  Algeirs  captives — Share  of  brief 4 7 0 

1690  1 June.  Southwarke  Collected  by  Joseph  Spark  & 

James  Fison  Churchwardens  for  a fire  in  St.  Georges 

Parish  in  Southwarke 01  09  02 

20  July.  . . . fire  at  Bishops  Lavington  in  Wilts  02  11  01 

27  July.  . . . fire  in  East  Smithfied  Midlsx 00  12  06 

1690-1  15  Mar.  . . . fire  at  Morpeth  in  Northumberland 00  09  09 

1692  22  May.  ...  for  Drivirge  (?)  Widdrington  Chebborn 

(for  a Fire  by  y®  French)  00  10  01 

1694  16  Nov.  ...  for  y®  Citty  of  Yorke  16  7 

1696  26  Oct.  . . . Fire  at  St.  Olave  Southwarke  00  03  08 

1700  28  Aug.  ...  for  redeeming  of  slaves  18  0 

Ed. 


407,— Bibliography  of  Lincolnshire  Periodicals.— The  enquiry 
(394)  by  Mr.  Talbot  respecting  the  Provincial  Literary  Eepository 
leads  me  to  offer  a short  notice  of  such  of  the  Magazines  published 
in  Lincolnshire  as  are  in  my  possession,  or  regarding  which  I 
have  some  slight  information,  in  the  hope  that  the  list  may  be 
completed  by  others. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  these  periodicals  to  run  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  to  have  languished,  for  want  of  contributors, 
in  most  cases  ; let  us  hope  that  a much  longer  life  is  in  store  for 
our  Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries^  which  has  now  reached  its 
twenty-fourth  quarterly  number  ; and  also  for  the  Fenland  Notes 
and  Queries^  of  which  this  present  issue  is  its  nineteenth — a life 
already,  in  each  case,  exceeding  any  similar  Lincolnshire  publica- 
tion I am  acquainted  with. 

The  earliest  periodical  of  this  County,  known  to  me,  is  The 
Provincial  Literary  Repository  for  the  year  MDCCGI.  Volume  /. 
Spalding:  Printed  by  and  for  T.  Albin.  London:  Published  by  G. 
Wilkie^  Paternoster  Row.  Title.  Contents  pp.  i-v.  1 page  of  Errata. 
Preface  pp.  i-iv.  The  Monthly  numbers  are  headed  The  Lincoln- 
shire Magazine  and  Provincial  Literary  Repository , and  commence 
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January,  1801.  In  my  copy  the  numbers  for  January,  February, 
and  March  are  second  editions,  the  others  continue  to  December 
and  are  not  so  marked.  After  the  December  number  comes 
Supplement  to  the  First  Volume  of  the  Lincolnshire  Magazine^  &c., 
Jrc.,  pp.  508.  Size  in.  by  4f  inches. 

The  scope  of  this  literary  venture  is  detailed  in  the  preface  as 
comprising  Antiquities,  Biography,  Agriculture,  Miscellaneous 
Literature,  Poetry,  Foreign  Events,  Domestic  Occurrences, 
Markets,  &c.,  &c. 

The  title  page  of  Volume  II.  for  the  year  MDCCOII  corresponds 
with  that  of  Volume  I.,  but  the  line  “And  may  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom  ” is  added  after  the  London 
imprint,  and  the  Monthly  numbers  are  only  headed  The  Provincial 
Literary  Repository.  Contents  pp.  2-6.  Preface  pp.  i-iv.  The 
numbers  run  from  January  to  December,  1802,  with  Supplement 
after  the  December  number,  pp.  530.  Size  7|-  in.  by  4f  inches. 
Price  sixpence  per  month.  This  publication  did  not  pay,  and  it 
was  discontinued  after  the  second  volume,  the  Editor  saying  that 
“ the  work  could  not  be  continued  without  considerable  pains  and 
no  small  expense,  and  the  sale  of  late  by  no  means  affording  an 
adequate  remuneration,”  &c. 

The  principal  articles  in  Volume  I.  are  the  History  of  Spalding 
Priory  and  Antiquities,  from  the  notes  of  Maurice  Johnson,  the 
Antiquary  ; an  account  of  Holland,  also  of  Bourn  ; Biographies 
of  Maurice  Johnson,  Esq.,  and  of  Dr.  Stukeley  ; Queries  and 
Answers,  &c.,  &c.  Volume  II.  is  uot  quite  so  interesting,  but  it 
contains  an  account  of  modern  Spalding  ; also  of  the  Gentlemen’s 
Society,  Wykeham  Chapel,  Cowbit  and  Pyke-hall,  Walram  Hall, 
Boston,  and  Notes  of  a Journey  from  Boston  to  Hull.  The 
Biographies  are  of  persons  outside  the  County,  and  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  filling  up  by  Extracts,  Mathematical  Queries,  &c. 
One  of  the  most  constant  contributors  was  J.F.G.  a F.C,  (the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Gossert,  a French  clergyman),  dating  from  Irnham 
Hall,  who  wrote  a series  of  Articles  “ Upon  the  instinct  of  Fish, 
with  regard  to  their  Eggs,”  and  many  other  Essays,  &c.  This 
work  is  somewhat  scarce.  The  late  Canon  Moore  in  his  lecture 
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to  the  Christian  Association,  at  Spalding,  in  1885,  said  he  was 
ready  to  give  a guinea  for  a copy  to  present  to  that  Institution. 
A copy  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Spalding  Gentlemen’s  Society. 

If  I may  be  allowed  a quotation  from  this  magazine,  it  shall  be 
on  “ The  State  of  Cowbit  before  the  South-Holland  drainage.” 

“ Poor  Cowbit  next  uplifts  her  head, 

Oozing  from  her  wat’ry  bed ; 

And  little  else  one  sees,  indeed, 

Except  a chapel  thatch’d  with  reed, 

And  Welland’s  stream,  with  sedges  crown’d, 

Where  surging  waves  so  much  abound, 

That  oft  the  farmer’s  hopes  are  drown’d, 

That  all  around  one  nothing  sees. 

But  miry  bogs  and  willow  trees : 

These  scenes,  which  were  a sight  forlorn 
Are  now  improv’d  by  fields  of  corn.” 

Vol.  II.  p.  369.  Clio.” 

The  Literary  Repository  was  followed  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years  by  The  Enquirer,  or,  Literary,  Mathematical,  and  Philo- 
so;phical  Re]pository,  (^published  quarterly)  [here  follows  a list  of 
the  heads  of  subjects]  conducted  by  W.  Marrat  and  P.  Thompson, 
Boston.  Assisted  by  several  Gentlemen  of  Literary  eminence. 
Vol.  I.  London : Printed  for  the  Editors,  by  Whittingham  and 
Rowland,  Goswell  Street;  and  sold  by  Scratcherd  and  Letterman, 
Ave-Maria-Lane ; Thompson  and  Barnett,  Boston ; And  by  every 
Bookseller  in  the  United  Kingdom.  1811.  Title.  2 pages  of 
Contents.  The  Enquirer  pp.  1-284.  Same  title  to  Yol.  II.  dated 
1812.  2 pages  of  Contents,  pp.  1-476.  Size  of  each  7^  by  4J 
inches.  These  volumes  are  without  preface  or  editorial  notice  of 
any  sort ; neither  is  there  any  indication  in  the  second  volume  or 
last  part  that  the  issue  has  come  to  an  end,  but  I have  only  the 
two  volumes,  and  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  any  more  were 
published.  The  work  is  not  of  much  topographical  interest,  but 
a series  of  articles  runs  through  it  on  the  Roman  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Lincoln,  mostly  compiled  from  Camden,  Stukeley, 
&c.,  by  L.  M.,  of  Bourn  ; there  seem  to  have  been  many  local 
poets  at  the  time,  and  the  translations  and  answers  to  Mathe- 
matical questions  by  juveniles  of  eleven  years  old  and  upwards, 
who  were  rewarded  with  silver  medals,  would  put  even  our 
precocious  School  Board  age  to  the  blush.  A collection  of  these 
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silver  medals  would  be  most  interesting.  Are  any  known  to 
exist  ? 

In  the  Stamford  Mercury  for  14  September,  1832,  is  a para- 
graph stating  that  ‘‘  A weekly  twopenny  Miscellany  is  announced 
for  publication,  to  begin  on  the  26th  inst.,  to  be  called  the 
Lincoln  Mirror  : it  is  ‘ to  be  conducted  by  a few  young  men 
resident  in  this  city.’  ” The  Mirror  had  only  a short  life,  but  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  looking  into  it. 

The  next  venture  was  in  1840.  The  Boston  Magazine,  Pub- 
lished Monthly,  Mo.  1,  price  sixpence.  February  1,  1840 ; 
it  gives  only  a very  small  amount  of  matter  really  relating  to 
the  town  or  county  ; my  copy  contains  twelve  monthly  numbers, 
ending  January,  1841,  without  title  or  index ; it  is  printed  in  a 
very  large  bold  type.  The  address  explains  that  general  literature, 
theology,  and  politics  will  be  discussed,  &c.  Numbers  I.,  II.,  Ill, 
carry  the  colophon  “Printed  by  W.  H.  Adams,  Bargate,  Boston”; 
the  rest  have  no  printer’s  name.  Size  8f  by  5|  inches. 

Coming  now  nearer  to  our  own  time,  we  have  another  Spalding 
pubhcation,  viz. : The  Spalding  Monthly  Magazine,  containing  a 
History  of  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  time.  Notes  of  a Journey  from  Spalding  to  Valentia 
and  of  a Week's  Excursion  to  Paris.  Also  a variety  of  original 
Articles,  Poetry,  etc.,  etc.  1867.  Spalding:  Printed  and  pub- 
lished by  A.  Porter,  Bookseller,  Broad  street,  1867.  Title. 
Contents  1 p.  To  our  Keaders  (published  with  the  first  number) 
1 p.  Twelve  numbers  at  one  penny  each,  December,  1866,  to 
November,  1867,  pp.  3-232  ; size  7j  by  5|  inches.  The  second 
number  was  enlarged  from  16  pages  to  20 ; several  errors  in  the 
pagination,  the  number  really  being  235.  A feature  of  this 
Magazine  was  the  desire  to  make  it  “ all  but  exclusively  a 
Spalding  production,”  and  this  was  pretty  well  adhered  to,  very 
few  extracts  from  other  sources  being  found.  The  principal  local 
matter  is  a History  of  Spalding,  compiled  by  the  editor,  an 
assistant  in  one  of  the  schools  at  Spalding  ; a short  History  of 
the  Baptist  church  there  ; a long  discussion  on  Ritualism  ; a few 
prize  Essays,  and  local  Stories.  The  extinction  of  the  Magazine 
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was  partly  owing  to  the  editor  leaving  the  town.  The  work  was 
not  of  a high  class,  and  was  of  Nonconformist  tendency. 

This  was  followed  by  the  South  Holland  Magazine,  also  printed 
and  published  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Fens,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church.  The  South  Holland  Magazine.  A local  Journal 
of  useful  information  and  instruction.  Volume  /.  Spalding: 
Published  by  R.  Appleby,  MarTcet-place.  1869.  Title.  Contents 
2 pp.  Introduction  pp.  1-3.  Number  1 to  number  9 pp.  4-128. 
Volume  II.,  1870.  Title  as  above.  Contents  2 pp.  To  our 
Headers  pp.  1-2.  Number  10  to  number  21  pp.  3-212.  Volume 
III.,  1871.  Title  as  above.  Contents  2 pp.  To  our  Readers, 
dated  January,  1871,  one  page.  Number  22  to  number  33 
pp.  2-216.  Size  7j  by  6 inches.  Period,  April,  1869,  to 
December,  1871.  Running  through  the  whole  of  these  three 
volumes  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  Parish  Church  of  S. 
Mary  and  S.  Nicholas,  by  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Moore,  Vicar  of 
Spalding,  including  a full  history  of  the  restoration  of  this 
remarkable  edifice,  which  work  it  is  truly  said  is  a memorial  of 
the  Canon’s  life,  the  same  having  been  a lasting  labour  of  love 
with  him,  and  which  he  lived  to  see  carried  out,  perhaps  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  even  to  the  removal  of  the  Grammar  School 
from  the  Chapel  of  S.  Thomas  to  new  buildings  of  its  own,  which 
he  only  hoped  for  in  the  concluding  paper.  There  is  also  a fuU 
record  of  the  monuments  of  the  dead  who  are  laid  within  the 
walls  of  the  church,  including  very  many  of  the  ancient  families 
for  which  in  olden  time  Spalding  was  so  famous  ; Captain  Perry, 
the  engineer  of  drainage  works,  who  died  at  Spalding  in  1732, 
and  other  celebrities  ; altogether  more  than  one  hundred  sepul- 
chral memorials  are  here  noticed.  In  the  three  volumes  are  also 
some  interesting  articles  on  Bourn  Church,  Moulton,  Cressy  Hall 
and  its  owners,  Lincolnshire  and  its  Fens,  South  Holland  Churches, 
the  Franco-German  War  by  local  visitors.  Ancient  Families  of 
Lincolnshire,  Holbeach  Tithes,  Pinchbeck  Registers,  Notes  and 
Queries,  Statistics,  Record  References,  etc.,  etc. 

Last,  though  not  least,  of  the  extinct  Magazines  of  the  County, 
we  have  that  excellent  publication — Old  Lincolnshire:  an  Anti- 
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quarian  Magazine,  Edited  by  George  H,  Burton.  Vol.  I.  From 
March,  1888,  to  June,  1885.  Stamford : Old  Lincolnshire  Press. 
London : Wm.  Reeves,  1 85,  Fleet  Street.  On  verso  of  title  is 
“ Printed  for  George  Henry  Burton,  of  Markby  Cottage,  Stamford, 
CO.  Lincoln,  at  his  private  press.”  Preface.  List  of  Illustra- 
tions, &c.  Addenda  et  Corrigenda.  Old  Lincolnshire.  A 
Pictorial  Quarterly  Magazine,  pp.  1-232.  General  Index,  pp. 
233-238.  Index  of  names  and  places,  pp.  239-244.  Index  of 
names  of  persons,  pp.  245-256,  Finis.  Size  lOf  by  8 inches. 

In  point  of  size,  if  not  for  other  excellences.  Old  Lincolnshire 
surpassed  all  our  County  Magazines,  the  quarto  form  being  much 
better  for  illustrations,  either  by  plate  or  photograph.  Its  career 
was  run  in  ten  quarterly  numbers  at  one  shilling  each.  Any 
attempt  even  to  enumerate  the  great  mass  of  information  in  this 
periodical,  would  extend  this  note  beyond  our  limits,  and  as  a few 
copies  may  possibly  still  remain  for  sale,  readers  are  referred  to 
the  excellent  indices,  which  will  yield  information  both  unique 
and  useful. 

Horncastle.  C.J.C. 

408.— West  Walton  Church  Bells.— The  bells  which  hang 
in  our  almost  matchless  tower  are  five  in  number,  and  have  rung 
together  right  melodiously  many  an  old  year  out  and  new  year 
in  ; but  their  ages  vary  as  well  as  their  weights.  The  lightest  is 
the  only  one  cast  without  a date  on  it.  Still  it  is  not  the 
youngest ; and  it  has  certainly  taken  its  part  in  all  the  joyful 
peals  rung  by  successive  sets  of  ringers  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
I have  succeeded  in  proving  its  age  approximately  in  this  way. 
In  the  inscription  upon  it  is  the  name  of  Edward  Southwell  as  a 
C.W.  The  immense  marble  tombstone  in  the  centre  of  the 
chancel  that  covers  his  remains,  and  the  register,  assign  1707  as 
the  date  of  his  death.  So  it  is  clear  that  this — the  first  and 
lightest  of  our  bells — has  been  a tenant  of  the  Campanile  for 
180  years  or  more. 

Someone  searching  the  parish  accounts  hereafter  may  note  the 
signature  of  Ed.  Southwell”  in  1748,  and  doubt  the  accuracy 
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of  my  conclusion.  But  the  names  of  “ Mr.  Bell  ” (the  Rector) 
and  “ Henery  Fisher  ” are  on  the  bell  also,  and  this  settles  the 
matter.  Their  tombstones  tell  us  that  the  one  died  in  1720,  and 
the  other  in  1713.  Our  bell  was  cast  therefore  in  the  times  of 
Ed.  Southwell  the  first : in  the  infancy,  it  may  be,  but  certainly 
not  in  the  churchwardenship  of  Ed.  Southwell  the  second. 

Our  third  bell,  bearing  the  date  1620,  is  perhaps  older  than 
any  in  the  neighbourhood,  taking  a wide  circuit,  except  the  fourth 
of  Tydd  S.  G-iles  and  the  third  of  Walpole  S.  Andrew,  each 
dated  1603. 

In  1629,  Thomas  Morris  cast  our  fourth,  with  the  inscription, 
Omnia  fiant  ad  gloriam  Dei. 

About  this  period,  or  rather  subsequent  to  it,  many  bells  were 
given  to  the  churches  of  this  district,  being  cast  or  re-cast  by 
Thomas,  or  Tobias  (“  Tobie  ”)  Norris,  of  Stamford.  Walton 
seems  to  have  introduced  these  founders  to  her  neighbours,  for  a 
few  years  after,  viz.,  in  1637,  Elm  got  its  first  from  them;  Tilney 
its  sixth  in  1661 ; and  Whaplode  Drove,  Oroyland,  and  Pinchbeck 
follow  with  their  patronage  of  the  firm  in  1654,  1656,  and  1677. 

The  inscriptions  on  our  bells  are  these  : — 

I.  ^ Mr.  Bell,  Edward  Southwell,  Henery  Fisher  C.W. 

II.  ^ John  Holburn  C.W.  Tobias  Norris  made  me  1699. 

III.  John  Draper  made  me  1620. 

lY.  ^ Omnia  Fiant  ad  Gloriam  Dei.  1629.  Thomas  Norris 
cast  me. 

• V,  David  Bell,  Rector,  West  Walton,  and  Richard  Ancell 
Churchwarden.  Henry  Penn  made  me  1708. 

Their  weights,  as  given  in  the  Terrier  for  1872,  are  11  cwt., 
13  cwt.,  15^  cwt.,  17^  cwt.,  and  19j  cwt. 

Walton  Rectory.  WALTER  E,  BrOWNE. 

409.— Warboys  Manor,  1813.— In  1813,  the  Manor  of 
Warboys,  then  for  sale,  was  described  as  follows  : ‘‘  The  demesne 
containing  nearly  700  acres  of  rich  meadow,  pasture,  arable,  and 
wood  land,  tithe  free  and  most  of  the  land  tax  redeemed,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £750,  with  a quantity  of  thriving  timber  growing 
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thereon  of  considerable  value.  The  manor  with  court  baron, 
court  leet,  rights,  royalties,  privileges,  and  appurtenances,  extends 
over  the  whole  parish  of  Warboys  which  contains  upwards  of 
8,000  acres  of  land.  The  copyhold  estates  held  of  the  said  manor 
contain  4,595  acres  of  land,  houses,  cottages,  &c.,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £4,400,  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  quit  rents 
amounting  to  nearly  £60  per  annum  and  to  arbitrary  fines  which, 
from  the  improvements,  it  is  supposed  must  produce  on  an  average 
£500  per  annum.” 

Somersham.  OhAS.  E.  DawES. 

41 0.— The  Lincolnshire  Magazine  (394). — The  first  number 
appeared  in  January,  1801,  and  the  last  monthly  number  in 
December,  1802,  was  followed  by  a supplement  (No.  26)  undated. 
It  is  occasionally  met  with  half -bound  in  two  volumes  ; the  first 
containing  508  pp.,  and  the  second  530  pp.  They  contain  many 
“ trifling  effusions  of  local  writers,/’  but  from  the  table  of 
contents  I transcribe  : — 

In  Yol.  I. 

Topographical  History  and  Antiquities.— Account  of  Lincolnshire, 
Holland ; Error  in  Leland  rectified,  with  account  of  Catteley  Priory ; 
Description  of  Hackness ; Account  of  Scarborough  Castle ; Account  of 
Hackness  Priory ; Account  of  Mult-Grace,  or  Moult-Grave;  Account  of  Gis- 
burgh ; Spalding  Priory  and  Antiquities ; Account  of  Bourn,  Lincolnshire. 

Biography. — Sketch  of  the  life,  and  account  of  the  indefatigable  labours 
of  Maurice  Johnson,  Esq. ; Life  of  Dr.  Stukeley ; A short  account  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair ; Character  of  John  Mouncey,  Esq. ; 
Anecdotes  of  Alexander  Selkirk ; Remarkable  story  of  one  Elizabeth 
Russel ; Account  of  Mr.  Ledyard  ; Remarks  and  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
Dutchess  of  Kingston ; Character  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

In  Yol.  II. 

Topographical  History. — Account  of  Spalding;  The  free  grammar 
school ; The  petit  school ; The  blue-coat  charity  school ; The  charities ; 
The  society  (i.e..  The  Gentlemen’s  Society);  The  modern  state  of  Spalding, 
antiquities,  places  of  worship,  public  amusements,  literature,  population  ; 
The  reservoir ; Wykeham  chapel ; Cowbit  and  Pyke-Hall ; Walram  Hall ; 
Account  of  Boston. 

Biography. — Account  of  king  Arthur ; Allegorical  character  of  John 
Bull ; Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Russia ; Account  of  general  Bowles,  the 
Indian  chief  ; Account  of  colonel  Despard,  lately  executed  for  high 
treason. 

This  list  contains  the  heading  of  most  of  the  articles  which 
would  be  of  interest  to  G-.  Talbot.  I have  read  most  of  those  on 
local  topographical  subjects,  and  have  no  doubt  they  were  written 
by  a very  competent  hand.  The  minute  books  of  the  Spalding 
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Gentlemen’s  Society  were  very  freely  and  conscientiously  used, 
and  this  is  of  itself  a sufficient  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of 
the  articles ; especially  that  on  the  Priory,  which  occupies  some 
58  pages.  The  account  of  the  founder  of  our  Society  is  very 
good,  and  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  immensity  of  work  he  success- 
fully carried  through  ; but  no  description  can  so  thoroughly 
convince  one  of  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  and  the  extent  of 
his  labours,  as  an  hour  spent  in  inspecting  the  minutes  and  letters 
which  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Gentlemen’s 
Society  at  Spalding.  Some  of  Mr.  M.  Johnson’s  writings  are 
also  in  the  keeping  of  the  representatives  of  his  family  at 
Blundeston  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Marten  Perry,  M.D.,  S.G.S.Praeses. 

A proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  Society  established  by  Maurice 
Johnson  may  be  found  in  the  Article  No.  402  in  your  last  issue, 
which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  2nd, 
1893,  by  the  author  (Mr.  A.  S.  Oanham,  of  Croyland),  and  from 
the  list  of  members  elected  since  July,  1889,  which  I enclose. 

M.  P. 

T have  2 vols.  of  the  Lincolnshire  Magazine^  the  first  number 
dated  January,  1801,  and  the  last  being  No.  25,  dated  December, 
1802,  with  a supplement  to  the  Provincial  Literary  Repository^ 
containing  a poem  “Winter,”  and  dated  January  11th,  1803. 
Whether  any  subsequent  numbers  were  published  I cannot  say. 

Beccles,  Suffolk.  J.  MetCALFE,  M.D. 

411. — Peterborough  Feoffees’  Books. — The  following  are  a 
few  extracts  from  the  earliest  books  in  possession  of  the  Peter- 
borough Feoffees.  How  much  earlier  the  Feoffees  existed  is  not 
known  ; and,  as  far  as  I know,  no  good  account  of  their  origin 
and  precise  duties  has  ever  been  published.  A complete  history 
is  much  to  be  desired.  The  common  impression  seems  to  be, 
that  at  first  some  charitable  bequests  were  entrusted  to  certain 
persons  to  administer,  with  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their 
number  ; and  that  new  donors  of  money  or  land  for  public  or 
charitable  purposes  named  the  same  body  as  trustees  of  their 
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gifts ; so  that  ultimately  the  Feoffees  became  not  merely  the 

administrators  of  almost  all  the  charities  in  the  city  ; but  also 

had,  to  a certain  extent,  the  duties  that  were  at  a later  period 

discharged  by  Improvement  Commissioners.  When  the  number 

has  diminished  to  five,  the  surviving  members  of  the  body  elect 

new  Feoffees  to  make  up  the  number  to  thirteen.  Ed. 

1623  that  the  Consent  of  all  those  whose  hands  are  at  the ' 

accompt,  there  was  payed  unto  John  Davye  the  summe  of  ..... 
Three  pounds  w'^^  was  due  for  dyat  at  the  eatyng  of  a ' 
buck  w<^^  Sir  Francis  Faine  gave  to  the  towne.  I say 

at  this  meeting  it  was  and  is  thought  meet  and  fitting  to  allow 
unto  Richard  Manesty  and  George  French  twenty  shillings  for 
their  charges  being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Kings  ma;*^®® 
Commissioners  at  Northampton  in  January  1626 
Thomas  Warner  W“:  Gunton 
Godfrey  Baker 
Robert  Waller 

Ultimo  Maij  1628. 

that  Mr  Lawrence  Whitacre  beinge  one  of  the  Burgesses  for  the 
Cittye  of  Peterboroughe,  and  beinge  the  third  tyme  elected  for 
this  p’sent  Parham^  holden  in  A°  dni  1628,  hath  oute  of  his  bounty, 
given  to  the  sayed  Cittye  of  Peterboroughe  the  Summe  of  Fyve 
Powndes  towards  the  chardges  of  the  paveinge  of  the  Market  hill, 
in  Peterboroughe,  w®^  said  summe  of  6^^  we  Thomas  Amy  and  W“* 
Gunton  being  the  towne  baylies  for  the  Cittye  of  Peterboroughe 
have  receaved  & disbursed  to  thuse  afores'i  from  Mr  Whitacres,  by 
the  hands  of  Robert  Catesby  Gen*!. 

Tho  : Amy  W“ : Gunton. 

1628  The  Charge 

Imprimis  these  Accomptants  doe  charge  themselves  w*^r  the 
receipte  of  xxxv^^  iiij®  ij^  legaces  &c  being  the  whole  yeares 
revenew  by  them  received  this  yeare,  for  although  the  yeares 
revenew  doth  come  to  xlj^^  v®  yet  the  residue  being  vP^  is 
unpaid  by  the  Ten’nts  and  some  of  them  refuse  to  pay,  thother 
will  not  pay  but  at  the  yeares  end  the  names  of  the  said  parties 
are  undernamed  therefore  these  Accomptants  doe  charge  them- 
selves w^ii  the  receipt  onely  of  xxxv^  iiij®  ij^. 

Received  alsoe  for  Rent  for  such  as  stand  under  the  Market 
Crosse  vj® 

Rec*!  of  Mr  Jones  the  Player  for  shewing  of  his  puppits  and  for 
shewing  other  tricks  in  or  Common  hall  xij^ 

The  last  two  entries  occur  among  the  receipts  for  1628.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  an  earlier  extract  for  the  same  year  the 
expression  “ Market  hill  ” occurs.  The  word  “ hill,”  as  applied 
to  the  Peterborough  Market-place,  is  still  in  use,  and  generally 
amuses  visitors  by  its  being  singularly  inappropriate. 

1632  (Among  receipts  : — ) 

Sold  one  Tub  yt  was  Bought  to  use  about  the  worke  when  they 
Paved  the  Strete  for  xij*^ 

(Among  the  payments  : — ) 

For  . . the  Repairing  off  the  heather  Ende  of  the  Grett  Bridge 
and  Paving  the  Bridg  Strete 
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1633  (Among  receipts : — ) 

Rec^  off  Amey  fyve  pounds  wch  was  Inioined  him  to  pay  to 
the  use  of  the  Poor  off  the  Elemosemary  howse  in  the  mynster 

6 00  00 

In  this  year  it  seems  some  considerable  arrears  were  paid  off, 

as  the  total  expenses  amounted  to  £127  18s.  9d.,  which  was 

about  three  times  as  much  as  the  usual  amount. 

1636  A Coppie  of  The  Lord  Cheife  Justices  decree  Concerning  The 
Bridge  Over  the  Ryver  Ninne. 

I John  Finch  Knight  Lord  Cheife  Justice  of  his  Mat®  Court  of  comon 
pleas,  upon  perusall  of  the  scedule  and  Indenture  annexed  to  thee  deed  of 
fefment,  am  of  opinion  that  by  these  wordes  ; In  andL  about  the  repairing 
amendment  and  maintenance  of  the  comon  high  wages  and  passages  on  the 
North  part  of  the  river  of  Nynne,  The  Bridge  it  self  may  be  well  under- 
stood. And  if  it  were  nott ; yett  another  clause  following  in  the  Indenture 
wcA  is  That  the  residue  of  Rents  and  profits  shalbe  employed  about  such 
charitable  uses  and  worhes  as  shalbe  for  the  good  and  benifitt  of  the  poore 
persons  inhabitants  and  resients  in  that  Towne,  doth  sufficiently  authorize 
the  feoffees  to  take  such  care  for  the  good  and  benifitt  of  the  Towne,  and 
therefore  as  they  have  formerly  taken  the  same  into  there  care  soe  I think 
fitt  they  should  continue  the  same,  And  I doe  according  to  the  power 
given  me  by  that  Indenture  expound  finally  order  determine  and  adjudge 
That  the  sayd  bridge  shalbe  repaired  & Amended  by  the  sayd  feoffees  as 
one  of  those  good  uses  and  workes  for  w^i^  they  are  trusted,  and  this  I hold 
Agreeable  to  equity  and  good  conscience  and  to  the  true  Intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  sayd  Indenture,  wyttnes  my  hand  this  eighteene  day  of  December 
in  the  eleventh  of  Kyng  Charles  his  Raigne  Anno  Dni  1635. 


41 2.— Genealogical  Queries  : Fortrey,  Marshall.— Samuel 
Fortrey,  Esq.,  of  Mepal,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  was  one  of  the 
Adventurers  of  the  Bedford  Level.  Was  he  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  this  name  of  Brabant,  in  Belgium  ? He  had 
been  page  to  Mary  of  Modena  ; and  was  buried  at  Mepal  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was  a family  of 
this  name  at  Oakington,  co.  Cambs.,  1673.  Any  information 
desired. 

Ely.  K.  H.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Anne  Marshall  died  at  Chelsea,  January,  1776,  and  was 
buried  in  a vault  within  the  altar  rails  of  S.  Mary’s  church,  Ely. 
She  was  a subscriber,  with  Bishop  Mawson  and  Alderman  Riste, 
to  the  making  a causeway  from  Ely  to  Cambridge.  Said  to  have 
been  a beneficiary  under  the  will  of  Beaupre  Bell,  of  Outwell. 
Efforts  to  find  her  will  have  failed.  Who  was  she  ? 

K.  H.  Smith. 
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41 3.— The  Norfolk  and  Wisbich  Cock-fight,— A poem  with 
this  title  appears  in  Iter  Boreale,  Together  with  some  other  Select 
Poems,  Not  heretofore  Printed.  1661.  The  writer  was  Dr. 
Robert  Wilde,  a well-known  political  writer  on  the  Presbyterian 
side.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Aynho,  co. 
Northants.,  during  the  Commonwealth,  but  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration.  The  poem  consists  of  104  lines.  I suppose  it  was 
reprinted  in  an  edition  of  Dr.  Wilde’s  Poems  which  was  issued  in 
1870  ; but  several  lines  in  it  are  unsuitable  for  general  reading. 

After  a short  introduction,  we  read  thus  : — 

No  sooner  were  the  doubtful  People  set, 

The  Match  made  up,  and  all  that  would  had  bet ; 

But  straight  the  sMlful  Judges  of  the  Play- 
Brought  forth  their  sharp-heel’d  Warriors  ; and  they 
Were  both  in  Linen  Bags,  as  if  ’twere  meet 
Before  they  dy’d,  to  have  their  Winding-sheet. 

Into  the  Pit  they’re  brought,  and  being  there 
Upon  the  Stage,  the  Norfolk  Chanticleer 
Looks  stoutly  at  his  ne’er  before  seen  Foe 
And,  like  a Challenger,  began  to  crow. 

And  clap  his  Wings,  as  if  he  would  display 
His  Warlike  colours,  which  were  black  and  gray. 

Mean  time  the  wary  Wisbiok  walks  and  breathes 
His  active  Body,  and  in  fury  wreathes 
His  comely  Crest ; and  often  looking  down. 

He  beats  his  angry  Beak  upon  the  ground. 

The  fight  then  waxes  fast  and  furious.  “ Lightning’s  not  more 
quick  or  red  than  were  their  Eyes.”  Both  combatants  were 
exhausted  without  decisive  victory  for  either. 

But  now  the  Trajick  part ! After  this  fit. 

When  Norfolk  Cock  had  got  the  best  of  it, 

And  Wisbich  lay  a dying,  so  that  none. 

Though  sober,  but  might  venture  seven  to  one, 

Contracting,  like  a dying  Toper,  all 

His  strength,  intending  with  a blow  to  fall. 

He  struggles  up,  and  having  taken  wind. 

Ventures  a blow,  and  strikes  the  other  blind. 

And  now  poor  Norfolk  having  lost  his  Eyes, 

Fights,  guided  only  by  Antipathies. 

An  apothecary  is  sent  for,  but  in  vain ; and  the  dying  Cock 
sends  for  a Scrivener,  to  make  his  will.  This  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  poem,  ending  with  these  lines  : — 

Lastly,  because  I find  myself  decay, 

I yield,  and  give  to  Wisbich-Codk  the  Day. 

No  doubt  some  political  event  is  meant  to  be  described,  or  is 
at  least  referred  to,  in  these  verses.  Is  it  known  what  was  the 
occasion  ? Gr.  Talbot. 
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414.— Norman  Cross  Barracks  (376,  386). — M.  M.  D.  sends 
some  more  cuttings  from  The  Stamford  Mercury  referring  to 
the  above. 

Last  week  the  East  Essex  militia  marched  to  Yaxley  barracks. — 
Oct,  1801. 

On  Sunday  last  226  French  prisoners,  from  Yaxley  barracks,  were 
embarked  at  Lynn  on  board  the  Martha  cartel,  which  sailed  on  Monday 
morning  for  France. — 12  Feb.,  1802. 

GREY  HORSE. 

STRAYED  or  STOLEN  from  Norman  Cross  Barracks,  the  Night  of  the 
6th  Instant,  a DARK-GREY  HORSE,  about  13|  Hands  high,  a full 
Mane,  long  Tail,  and  one  of  his  Ears  slit. — He  is  a foreign  Horse,  and  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  an  English  one  by  his  Shape  and  Movement. 

Whoever  will  give  information  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  49th 
Regiment,  so  that  the  Horse  may  be  recovered,  shall  be  handsomely 
rewarded,  and  all  Expences  paid. 

Nobman  Cross  Barracks,  6th  May,  1802. 

West  Canteen,  Norman  Cross  Barracks. 

To  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION, 

On  the  Premises,  by  Mr.  HENDERSON, 

At  11  o'clock  on  WEDNESDAY  the  l^th  Inst.  September,  and  the  following 
Day,  by  Order  of  the  Proprietor,  Mr.  Thos.  Abbot,  who  is  removing  to 
Colchester  ; 

All  his  genuine  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  and  other  EFFECTS. 
(List  of  principal  items  follows). — 3 Sep.,  1802. 

The  late  DEPOT  for  PRISONERS  of  WAR, 

NORMAN  CROSS  BARRACKS. 

To  LET, 

SIXTEEN  large  BUILDINGS,  lately  occupied  as  Prisons,  with  sundry 
convenient  Dwellings  thereto  belonging;  with  four  square  Yards, 
comprising  about  an  Acre  of  Land  in  each,  with  good  Wells  in  the  Centre, 
and  a Quantity  of  Land  round  the  Prisons,  fit  for  grazing  Sheep,  &c.  Also 
sundry  good  Dwellings,  comprising  Turnkeys’  Lodges,  Stewards’  Rooms, 
&c.  also  two  good  Houses,  lately  occupied  by  the  Superintendants,  well 
calculated  for  small  families. 

May  be  viewed  by  applying  to  Mr.  Henderson,  Auctioneer,  New  Inn> 
Norman  Cross. — All  Offers  for  the  Whole  or  any  Part  to  be  in  Writing. 
Direct  as  above. — 11  Sep.,  1802. 

NEW  INN. 

To  be  LET,  and  entered  upon  immediately, 

That  commodious  NEW  INN  at  YAXLEY  BARRACKS,  with  Stabling 
for  40  Horses,  Coach-houses,  detached  Tap  Room,  Soldiers’  Rooms 
&c.  &c. — Also  60  Acres  of  very  rich  Land  adjoining  thereto. 

The  above  Inn  is  eligibly  situated  upon  the  great  North  Road,  16  Miles 
from  Bugden,  13  from  Huntingdon,  13  from  Stamford,  11  from  Oundle, 
14  from  Deeping,  and  6 from  Peterborough. 

For  Particulars  and  to  treat  for  the  same  Applications  are  requested  to 
be  made  to  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. — 24  Deo.,  1802. 
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41 5.— Olinthus  Gilbert  Gregory  (390). — It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  R.M.Gr.  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  now  in  course  of  publication.  I should  like 
to  place  on  record  the  following  correction,  &c.,  which  apply  to 
the  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  as  well  as  to  R.M.G. 

Correction 

Treatise  on  Astronomy,  1803  (not  1802). 

Additions  : — 

(1)  Gregory  edited  Volumes  1 and  2 of  Hatton’s  Course  of  Mathematics, 
as  well  as  Volume  3.  What  edition  of  Volumes  1 and  2 were  edited 
by  Gregory  I cannot  say  with  certainty,  but  the  8th  edition  of  1824 
was  edited  by  him. 

(2)  Gregory  edited,  and  added  to,  the  7th  edition  (1830)  of  Hutton’s 
Mathematical  Tables. 

(3)  Life  of  Robert  Hall  (mentioned  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

Gregory’s  Library  was  sold  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March 

17  and  18,  1842,  by  Southgate  and  Son,  of  22,  Fleet  Street,  and 
I have  a copy  of  the  catalogue  before  me.  Amongst  the  books 
sold  was  “233.  Newton’s  Principia,  by  Davis,  2 vols.  (com- 
menced preparing  for  pullication  by  Dr.  G.,  part  of  the  first  vol. 
being  marhed,  and  a preface  written  in  pencil)  1819.”  I am 
curious  to  know  where  this  work  has  gone  to,  as  no  English 
edition  of  the  Principia  appeared  after  Davis’s  edition  of  1803, 
in  3 vols. 

6,  Downing  Place,  Cambridge.  G.  J.  GrAY. 

416— Fen  Provincialisms  (37,  69,  117,  304,  329,  360).— 
Haames,  Hame. — The  wood  or  iron  fitted  to  the  horse-collar  ; 
that  to  which  the  harness  is  fastened.  See  Filhanks  (360). 
Also  the  steam  from  boiling  water  {The  Fenland,  129). 

Hack. — To  cut  or  chop  badly,  unskilfully  ; as,  to  hack  a hedge. 
Hackering.— Stammering.  Danish,  Hakke,  to  stammer.  “What 
are  you  hackering  about  ? ” 

Had. — Cheated,  outwitted.  “ They  had  me  proper.” 

Hag. — (1)  A self-imposed  task.  (2)  A bog,  as,  peat-hags.  (3) 
Deep  holes  in  ruts  ; “ It  was  such  a rough,  haggy,  road  ; there 
was  no  getting  along.” 

Haggle. — (1)  To  beat  down  in  price.  (2)  To  tease,  or  worry. 
(3)  To  carve  a joint  awkvvardly.  To  effect  anything  slowly 
with  pertinacity. 

Hailes. — Handles  of  a plough. 
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Hakes.—  Sliding  pot-hooks  used  over  turf  fires.  So  in  Bloom- 
field’s The  HorJcey : — 

On  went  the  boilers  till  the  hake 
Had  much  ado  to  bear  ’em. 

Making. — Idle,  loitering.  “ A great  hakiug  fellow.” 

Half-rocked. — Half-witted. 

Hale. — (1)  Hearty,  strong.  (2)  To  pour.  Icel.,  Hella,  to  pour 
out.  “The  sweat  haled  off  him.”  (3)  To  pull,  or  draw  ; as, 
a gang  of  lighters  (barges).  The  towing-path  is  called  the 
Haling  path,  or  bank.  Between  each  enclosure  such  a bank  is 
crossed  by  “jumps,”  about  30  inches  high,  which  the  horse 
has  to  get  over.  See  Farran’s  Fenland  Etchings : plate  7 is 
a “ jump,”  on  the  bank  of  the  Cam. 

Hand. — Help  : “ Lend  me  a hand.” 

Handy. — (1)  Clever,  expert.  (2)  Conveniently  placed  for  use  r 
“ I have  my  tools  handy.” 

Handsel,  Hansel. — Luck-money  ; money  paid  to  secure  a 
bargain ; the  fasten-penny.  Literally,  hand-sale.  Icel.,  Hand- 
sal  ; Danish,  Handsel.  So  we  have  “ To  strike  a bargain,” 
strictly  spoken  of  a sale  effected  by  striking  or  joining  hands. 

Hank. — A skein  : Swedish  and  Danish,  Hank. 

Hantle. — Handful  of  corn  ; expression  used  by  gleaners. 

Hapt  up. — Wrapt,  or,  covered  up.  “ He  should  not  be  the 
better  hapte  or  covered  from  colde  ” {Utopia,  Bk.  ii.,  85).  To 
happ,  to  cover,  is  used  throughout  the  Fenland.  A woman 
happs  her  baby  : a man  happs  his  potato  grave.  We  once 
heard  it  said  of  a person  who  was  ill  : “ You  will  have  to  happ 
him  up  with  a shovel  before  long.” 

Hard. — Sour  ; used  of  ale. 

Harrowed. — Wearied,  worn  out.  Perhaps  a corruption  of  harried. 

Harslet,  Hastlet. — Minced  meat,  prepared  as  for  sausages, 
enclosed  and  cooked  in  the  caul  of  a hog  ; “ A haggise,  a 
chitterling,  a hog’s  harslet.” 

Hasp,  Hesp. — A fastening  for  a gate. 

Hassock. — A tuft  of  coarse  grass,  growing  in  moist  places. 
Hence,  “ A head  like  a hassock,”  a bushy,  rough  head  of 
coarse  hair.  By  an  order  dated  24  Dec.,  1651,  any  private 
owner  in  the  Level  might  have  his  land  hassocked  by  the 
Scotch  prisoners,  at  six  shillings  the  acre  ; and  some  were 
so  employed.  See  Wells,  Bedford  Level,  241. 
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Haster,  Hestener. — A shade,  or  screen,  used  before  the  fire 
when  meat  is  being  roasted. 

Hawbuck. — A raw  country  lad.  Also,  a large,  coarse,  masculine 
woman  ; a “ horse-godmother.”  So  in  Peter  Pindar  : — 

In  woman  angel  sweetness  let  me  see ; 

No  galloping  horse-godmothers  for  me. 

Hawm. — To  lounge.  “Don’t  hawm  about  so.”  “He  has  a hawm- 
ing  crop,”  i.e.,  one  much  beaten  down,  lying  in  all  directions. 

Hawve. — A horse-man’s  term  when  he  wishes  the  horses  to  keep 
to  the  left,  “ Come,  hawve,  Boxer  ” (Wilkinson). 

Hayse. — To  lift  out,  generally  of  water.  Iceh,  Ausa,  to  sprinkle. 
“ He  haysed  the  water  on  me,  so  I am  nearly  wet  through.” 

Haze. — (1)  To  heat : “ He  gave  me  such  a hazing.”  (2)  To  dry  by 
exposing  to  the  air.  Swedish,  Asa,  to  hang  out  to  dry,  as  linen. 

Hazle. — Used  of  the  first  process  of  drying  washed  linen.  “The 
top  surface  was  just  hazled,”  i.e.,  slightly  dried. 

Head.— A large  number.  A gunner’s,  or  fen-fowler’s  term.  So, 
a head  of  plover  ; a head,  or  skein,  of  wildfowl.  (So  used  in 
Hereward.)  See  “ N.  and  Q.,”  4th  S.  xi.  322,  391  ; “ Wild 
geese  in  flight.” 

Headache. — The  scarlet  poppy. 

Headland. — The  outside  of  a field,  where  the  horses  turn. 

Heady. — Intoxicating  ; used  of  bad  or  drugged  beer. 

Heder,  Heeder. — A male  sheep.  Sheder,  or  sheeder  is  a female. 
“ They  are  heders  and  sheders,  a mixed  lot,  just  as  they  were  bred.” 

Heel-tap. — Wine,  or  liquor,  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
“ Come  now,  let’s  have  no  heel-taps.” 

Heel-trees. — Also,  horse-trees.  The  whipple-trees  ; i.e.,  the 
bar  to  which  the  traces  are  attached  when  horses  are  yoked 
to  plough,  or  harrow. 

Heft. — A handle. 

Hern. — Hers.  This  form,  as  well  as  hisn,  ourn,  yourn,  are 
remnants  of  the  irregular  forms  of  the  A.  S.  personal  pronouns, 
analogous  to  mine,  thine. 

Hernshaw,  Heronshaw,  Hbrrinushaw.— The  heron.  Shaw 
is  a shaded,  sequestered  place  frequented  by  herons.  So  Skeat, 
and  Taylor,  Words  and  Places,  188.  Palmer  says  “ Shaw  is 
really  the  place  where  herons  build.”  One  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  difficult  passage  in  Hamlet,  ii.,  2, 

When  the  wind  is  southerly  I know  a hawk  from  a hand-saw, 
substitutes  “ hern-shaw  ” for  the  last  word. 
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Higgle. — Same  meaning  as  “ haggle.”  “ He  higgled  it  off 
somehow.” 

Higgler. — A man  who  keeps  horses  and  works  them  for  hire. 

High-tops,  High-lows. — High  shoes,  reaching  above  the  ankles, 
laced  in  front. 

High  time. — Common  for  “ quite  time,”  as  in  the  text,  “ Now 
it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep.” 

Highty-tighty. — Flighty,  lighthearted.  Also  of  dancing  or 
jumping  up  and  down,  as  on  a see-saw. 

Hile,  Hill. — To  cover.  A.  S.,  Helan,  to  cover,  or  hide.  I 
was  naked  and  ye  hylden  me  ” (Wycliffe).  “ Those  potatoes 
want  hilling  up.” 

Hinder  ends. — Tailings  ; refuse  after  dressing  corn  for  market. 

Hit  on. — To  discover,  to  find  out,  “ I have  hit  on  a good  plan.” 
Danish,  Hitte,  to  find.  So  a “ decided  hit  ” means  a piece  of 
good  luck,  or  management. 

Hitch  on, — Move  away,  make  room. 

Hives,  Kives. — Probably  different  forms  of  the  same  word. 
Small  risings  on  the  skin,  producing  great  irritation.  Chilblains 
are  called  kives.  “ His  feet  are  so  badly  kived  he  can  scarcely 
walk.” 

Hoast,  Hoste. — Hoarseness ; partial  loss  of  voice.  A.  S., 
Hwosta.  Icel.,  Hosta,  to  cough. 

Hob. — To  mow  for  fodder  coarse  grass  left  by  cattle. 

Hobbings. — Hay  so  formed. 

Hobbly. — Kough,  uneven  : used  of  roads.  A hobble  is  an  un- 
pleasant predicament  : “ He  got  into  a nasty  hobble.” 

Hobby. — (1)  A favourite  pursuit.  (2)  A roadster,  or  hack.  A small, 
hardy  horse,  bred  in  the  fens,  as  “Wildmore  Hobbies”  (Nares). 

Hod. — A lump  or  large  piece  of  anything  ; as,  a hod  of  bread 
and  butter. 

Hodding  spade.— One  of  peculiar  make,  used  byDikers  in  the  Fens. 
So  shaped  that  it  will  take  up  a large  sod  of  turf  or  earth  entire. 

Hodendod,  Hodnydod. — The  snail  shell.  When  the  hardness 
of  the  point  has  been  tested  by  breaking  a number  of  others, 
these  are  called  “ dons  ” by  the  boys.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
New  Bath  Guide : — 

So  they  hoisted  her  down,  just  as  safe,  and  as  well, 

And  as  snug  as  a hodney  dod  rides  in  her  shell. 
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Hog,  Hogget. — A lamb-hog  ; i.e.,  from  six  months  old  until 
first  shorn.  Formerly  sheep  with  two  teeth  up  but  not  shorn 
were  called  hoggetts,  or  hoggrettes  (Elyott,  1559). 

Ho-go. — A vile  smell.  Perhaps  French  Haut  gaut,  high  flavour. 

Holl. — To  hurl,  throw  away. 

Holt. — Plantation.  “Down  by  the  willow  holt.”  A.  S.,  Holt. 
Used  in  1435. 

Hoopers.— “Wild  swans. 

Hocky,  Horkey.— Harvest-home.  Nares  has  “ Hock  ” in  this 
sense.  Bloomfield’s  Horkey  describes  the  merrymakings  at  a 
Norfolk  harvest-home.  A potato  horkey  in  Burnt  Fen  was  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Christmas,  a potato  merchant  of  Littleport  (Wisbech 
paper,  8 Nov.  1889).  In  The  Hesperides  are  these  lines  : — 

The  harvest  swains  and  wenches  bound 
For  joy  to  see  the  Hock-cart  crowned. 

See  Artt.  86,  114. 

Hoovey,  Huffy. — Sometimes,  Roofey.  Swollen,  puffed  up, 
distended  by  food  or  gas.  A.  S.,  Hoove,  to  puff  up.  A crop 
is  called  a “ hoovey  crop,”  when  it  lies  thick  on  the  land,  or  is 
lodged  early  before  the  flag  or  leaf  is  lost,  A large  crop  of 
straw,  producing  grain  of  inferior  quality,  is  said  to  “light 
hoovey  stuff.” 

Housen,  Housing. — A large  upright  ornamental  piece  of  leather 
attached  to  the  collar  of  draught  horses.  Formerly  much  used 
and  much  esteemed  by  waggoners  who  took  great  pride  in 
their  teams. 

Hulk. — (1)  A shelter.  (2)  A heavy,  indolent  fellow  ; one  who 
skulks  about  instead  of  working. 

Hull. — To  shell.  “ The  peas  weren’t  cut  soon  enough  ; a good 
many  were  hulled.” 

Hummer. — A falsehood. 

Hunny. — To  fondle. 

Hurn. — A.  S.,  Hyrn.  A corner  in  a parish  or  district ; as,  Hol- 
beach  Hurn.  Guy  him  is  the  water  corner,  from  Gwy,  water; 
hyrne,  a corner  : formerly  there  was  here  a point  of  high  land  at 
the  confluence  of  two  streams.  See  “ N.  and  Q.,”  4th  S.  ix.  145. 

Huvvers. — Ridges  separating  the  different  holdings  of  un- 
enclosed lands,  the  grass  on  them  is  cut  for  hay.  Grass  mown 
on  the  dike  brinks,  between  the  corn  and  the  dike,  is  called 
“ Huvvers  ” or  “ Huvverings  ” (B.  Smith).  S.  Egar. 
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417.— Family  of  Bishop  Cumberland.— Richard  Cumberland 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  S.  Anne’s,  Aldgafce,  London,  15  July, 
1632.  He  was  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  S.T.B.,  1663, 
S.T.P.,  1680.  Bridges  says  his  name  occurs  as  Rector  of 
Bampton  juxta  Dingley,  co.  Northants.,  in  1659.  The  in- 
stitution books  in  the  Record  Office  say  he  was  instituted 
to  that  Rectory  2 Mar.  1661,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  John 
Norwich,  Kt.,  and  Bart.,  and  to  that  of  All  Saints’  with  S.  Peter’s, 
Stamford,  by  the  King,  25  Feb.  1669-70.  As  much  to  his  own 
surprise  as  to  that  of  every  one  else,  he  saw  in  a paper,  in  a 
London  coffee  house,  that  one  Dr.  Cumberland  of  Stamford,  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Peterborough  15  May,  1691. 

In  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography^  xiii.,  289,  there  is 
no  mention  of  his  marriage  ; nor  yet  in  Squire  Payne’s  Life  of 
him.  But  in  the  London  Marriage  Licenses  (Harl.  Soc.  xxvi., 
297),  we  find  a license  was  granted  21  Sept.,  1670,  for  the 
marriage  of  Richard  Cumberland,  Clerk,  Rector  of  All  Hallows 
(All  Saints’),  Stamford,  co.  Lincoln,  Bachelor,  40,  with  Mrs.  Anne 
Quinsey,  of  Askeby  (Asgarby),  co.  Lincoln,  Spinster,  24,  at  S. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Carden,  or  S.  Clement  Danes.  The  Bishop  died 
8 Oct,  1718,  aged  85,  and  is  buried  in  his  Cathedral,  where  are  a 
fioor-stone  and  tablet  to  his  memory.  Mrs.  Cumberland  was 
buried  at  All  Saints’,  Stamford,  25  Aug.  1684.  Their  children 
were  : — 

1.  Anne,  bap.  at  All  Saints’,  Stamford,  20  Aug.  1671.  She 
married,  1691,  Thomas  Ball,  Rector  of  Cretford,  co.  Line.  I 
suppose  Thomas  Ball,  of  S.  John’s,  Cambridge,  who  was  ordained 
in  1693,  Rector  of  Easton-by-Stamford,  1693-5,  afterwards  also 
Rector  of  Cretford,  Prebendary  of  Peterborough,  1697-1722,  was 
their  son. 

2.  Sarah,  bap.  at  All  Saints’,  Stamford,  29  Nov.  1673.  She 
married  Richard  Reynolds,  who  was  born  at  Leverington,  co. 
Cambs.,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  LL.B.,  in  1695.  In  1704  he  was  appointed 
Prebendary  of  Peterborough.  He  was  also  Rector  of  Conington, 
co.  Cambs.,  (probably  error  for  Connington,  co.  Hunts.),  of 
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Denton,  co.  Hunts.,  and  of  S.  Peter’s,  Northampton  ; Chancellor 
of  the  diocese,  1701  ; Dean  of  Peterborough,  1718  ; Bishop  of 
Bangor,  1721 ; of  Lincoln,  1723.  He  died  and  was  buried  at 
Lincoln,  1743.  Of  their  children,  there  were  baptised  at  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  : — Charles,  27  May,  1702  ; William,  30  Sept. 
1703  ; Anthony,  8 Feb.  1705 ; Thomas,  21  June,  1706  : William 
was  buried  in  the  North  Transept,  26  June,  1703. 

There  were  other  sons  ; the  Eev.  Dr.  Oeorge  Eeynolds,  who 
had  two  sons.  Major  George  Eeynolds,  and  Eichard  Eeynolds,  of 
Paxton,  CO.  Hunts.;  and  the  Eev.  Decimus  Eeynolds,  of  Clophill, 
CO.  Beds.;  are  mentioned  in  Eichard  Cumberland’s  Memoirs,  1806. 

3.  John,  bap.  at  All  Saints’,  Stamford,  6 Jan.,  and  buried  29 
Jan.  1673-4. 

4.  Eichard,  bap.  at  All  Saints’,  Stamford,  29  July,  1675. 
He  was  of  Magd.  Coll.  Cambridge,  B.A.,  1697,  M.A.,  1701.  He 
was  Prebendary  of  Peterborough,  1699;  Eector  of  Pealdrk  and 
Glinton,  1703;  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  1707  ; Prebendary 
of  Gretton  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1727  ; Eector  of  Elton,  co. 
Hunts.,  1723.  He  died  24  Dec.  1737,  and  was  buried  at  Pea- 
kirk.  His  wife  Elizabeth  (formerly  Denison)  is  also  buried 
there.  Of  their  children,  three  were  baptised  at  Peterborough 
Cathedral: — Anne,  8 Sep.  1702;  Eichard,  8 Sep.  1703;  Elizabeth, 
23  Nov.  1704.  One  of  these  daughters  died  unmarried.  The 
other  married  Waring  Ashby,  of  Quenby  Hall,  co.  Leic.,  and  had 
only  one  son,  George  Ashby,  of  Haselbeach,  co.  Northants. 
The  Archdeacon’s  eldest  son,  Eichard,  died  unmarried  at  the  age 
of  29,  A younger  son,  Denison,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  1728.  He  was 
Eector  of  Stanwick,  co.  Northants.;  also  of  Fulham,  co.  Midd. 
In  1763  he  became  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  and  in  1772  was  trans- 
lated to  Kilmore.  He  died  in  1775.  He  married  Joanna, 
younger  daughter  of  the  famous  Dr.  Eichard  Bentley,  Master  of 
Trinity.  They  had  three  daughters,  Joanna,  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary;  and  one  son,  Eichard  Cumberland,  the  Dramatist,  born 
1732.  He  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
employed  for  many  years  in  the  Diplomatic  Service;  he  married 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  G-eorge  Ridge,  of  Kilmiston,  co.  Hants., 
who  died  1801;  and  died  in  1811.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Their  children  were  these ; — (A)  Richard,  Captain  in  the 
Scots  Guards,  who  died  at  Tobago,  having  married  Lady  Albinia 
Hobart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire;  by  her,  who 
died  in  1853,  he  had  (i)  Richard,  Captain  in  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  who  died  in  1870  ; he  was  father,  by  his  wife  Mary 
Theresa,  who  died  in  1842,  daughter  of  Thomas  Milner 
Cole,  of  Alexander,  Mary,  and  Adelaide;  (ii)  Albinia,  wife  to 
A.  Gordon,  of  Elton,  leaving  issue.  (B)  George,  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Charlestown  in  South  Carolina. 
(C)  Charles,  1764,  died  1799  ; he  married  Penelope,  widow 
of  D.  Dewar,  daughter  of  General  Matthew  ; their  children 
were  (i)  Richard  Edward,  Commander,  R.N.,  who  married 
Penelope  Bankhead,  and  by  her  had  (a)  Charles  Edward,  C.B., 
Colonel  in  Royal  Engineers,  born  1830,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  Bishop  of  Nassau ; (b)  William  Bentinck,  Colonel 
Royal  Artillery,  born  1833,  who  married  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Brigadier  General  Manson,  C.B.,  and  had  three  daughters, 
Louisa,  Adela,  andNorah;  (c)  Penelope  ; (d)  Emma;  (ii)  Charles 
Brownlow,  Major  General  Royal  Artillery,  who  left  issue;  (iii) 
Bentinck  Harry,  Colonel,  married,  but  died  s.p.  ; (iv)  George 
Burrell,  Major  42nd  Highlanders,  who  left  issue;  (v)  Georgina, 
who  married  Henry  William  Stuart,  Chaplain  H.E.I.C.S.,  who 
died  1856  : they  had  (a)  Henry  Cumberland  Stuart,  Yicar  of 
Wragby,  co.  Line.,  (b)  Charles  Stuart,  (c)  Arthur  Stuart, 
who  married  Mary  Jephson,  (d)  Georgina  Stuart,  (e)  Mary 
Stuart,  (f)  Alice  Stuart.  (D)  William,  Rear  Admiral  Royal 
Navy,  who  married  Eliza  Burt,  and  left  issue.  (E)  Elizabeth, 
married  Lord  Edward  Cavendish  Bentinck,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  left  issue.  (F)  Sophia,  married  to  William 
Badcock.  One  of  her  daughters,  Frances  Sophia  Badcock, 
married  George  Ick,  and  was  mother  of  the  Rev.  William 
Richard  Brodrick  (formerly  Ick),  lately  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  and  now  Yicar  of  Peasemarsh,  co.  Sussex. 
(G)  Marianne,  born  in  Spain,  married  to  Lieutenant  Jansen. 
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5.  Elizabeth,  bap,  at  All  Saints’,  Stamford,  29  Jaly,  1676, 
She  married  Benedict  Ball,  Eector  of  Paston,  co.  Northants.,  and 
was  mother  of  Benedict  Ball,  bap.  at  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
1703,  and  of  Thomas  Ball,  bap.  there  6 Oct.  1707. 

6.  Susanna,  bap.  at  All  Saints’,  Stamford,  1.5  Jan.  1677-8.  She 

was  buried  at  Barnack,  13  Oct.  1733,  having  married  Squire  Payne, 
one  of  her  father’s  chaplains.  Squire  Payne  was  born  in  London, 
1676,  and  proceeded  from  Merchant  Taylors’  School  in  1691  to 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Payne,  of  Whitechapel.*  He  became  Fellow  of  his  College, 
having  proceeded  B.A.  in  1694,  and  M.A.  in  1698.  He  was 
Rector  of  Barnack,  co.  Northants.,  from  1706  till  his  death  in 
1751.  Of  his  children  the  registers  at  Peterborough  and  Barnack 
supply  the  following  particulars: — (A)  William  Payne,  buried  at 
Barnack,  14  Dec.  1712.  (B)  Ann  Payne,  buried  there,  11  Sep. 

1716.  (0)  Elizabeth  Payne,  bap.  at  Peterborough,  12  Oct.  1716. 

She  married  Dr.  Charles  Dyraoke.  A son,  Edward  Dymoke,  was 
buried  at  Barnack,  25  Apr.  1763.  (D)  Richard  Payne  bap.  at 

Peterborough,  3 Dec.  1717,  buried  at  Barnack,  26  Apr.  1719. 
(E)  Frances  Payne,  bap.  at  Barnack,  16  Dec.  1719,  buried  in  the 
chancel  there,  14  Jan.  1776.  (F)  Sarah  Payne,  bap.  at  Barnack, 

3 July,  1823,  buried  there,  5 Oct.  1729.  (0)  a daughter, 

Susanna,  older  than  Elizabeth,  is  named  in  her  father’s  will.  She 
was  buried  at  Barnack,  15  Dec.  1788.  There  is  also  recorded  in 
the  Barnack  register  the  burial  of  Elizabeth  Payne,  23  Sep.  1760; 
but  she  cannot  have  been  a daughter  of  the  Rector’s.  Squire 
Payne  himself  was  buried  at  Barnack,  10  Jan.  1751.  His  will 
(P.C.C.,  Busby  90)  is  dated  26  June,  1750,  and  was  proved  by 
the  executrix,  his  daughter  Susanna,  11  Mar.  1751.  In  it 
he  leaves  to  Susanna  his  house  and  land  at  Hutton,  co. 
Essex,  copyhold  lands  in  Barnack,  bought  from  Curtis,  and 
£50  : to  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Dymoke, 
he  leaves  his  land  at  Wrangle,  co.  Line.,  lately  Amory’s,  and 

*June  y®  Squire  Payne  films  Gulielmi  de  Albo  Sacello  juxta 
Londinium  inter  medios  Saxones  Presbyteri  16  annos  natus  e Schola 
publica  Mercatorum  Scissorum  Londinensium  admissus  est  pentionarius. 
Tutore  M*"®  Millington.  Adm.  Beg.  at  Magd.  Coll.  Camb, 
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£200;  to  the  poor  of  Barnack  he  leaves  3 acres  of  arable  land, 
bought  of  Austin  ; residue  to  his  two  unmarried  daughters, 
Susanna  and  Frances. 

7.  John,  bap.  at  All  Saints’,  Stamford,  29  Jan.  1680-1.  He 
was  Registrar  of  the  Diocese.  He  died  in  1712,  and  was  buried 
behind  the  altar  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  3 Oct. 

8.  William,  buried  at  ill  Saints’,  Stamford,  27  Mar.,  1690. 

The  greater  part  of  the  above  is  from  materials  supplied  by- 

Mr.  Justin  Simpson,  who  has  consulted  the  original  registers  at 
Barnack  and  Stamford,  as  well  as  the  transcripts  of  the  Peter- 
borough registers  at  the  British  Museum.  Some  information  has 
been  derived  from  the  Memoirs  of  Richard  Gumlerland,  by  him- 
self, 1806.  And  the  particulars  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Dramatist  have  been  taken  from  a MS.  pedigree  lent  by  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Brodrick,  Vicar  of  Peasemarsh,  co.  Suss.  This  pedigree 
shews  that  the  above-named  Richard  Cumberland,  great-grandson 
of  Bishop  Richard  Cumberland,  was  descended  from  the  Blood 
Royal  of  England.  His  grandmother,  Joanna  Bentley,  wife  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  was  daughter  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  Kt.,  and  Bart., 
of  Longthorpe,  co.  Northants.,  by  Elizabeth  St.  John,  his  first 
wife,  who  was  5th  in  descent  from  Sir  John  St.  John  of  Bletsoe, 
whose  wife,  Margaret  Waldegrave,  was  11th  in  descent  from 
King  Edward  I. 

418. — Scotch  Jenny.— Can  any  correspondent  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  “ noted  fortune-teller  ” whose  death  is  recorded 
in  the  extract  here  given  ? 

A few  days  ago  died  at  Peakirk,  near  Glinton,  Scotch  Jenny,  the 
noted  fortune-teller ; she  will  be  a great  loss  to  the  ladies  in  that  and  the 
neighbouring  villages,  as  in  all  their  losses  and  disappointments  in  love,  or 
any  other  affairs,  they  always  resorted  to  this  noted  wise  woman  of  Peakirk. 

The  passage  appears  in  The  Stamford  Mercury  for  5 Oct.,  1798. 
It  is  possible  the  parish  register  may  give  a little  information. 

M.M.D. 

41 9. — Strike  of  Cobblers  at  Wisbech,  1539.— The  following 
report,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  of  an  attempt  made  by  the 
journeymen  shoemakers  of  Wisbech  to  insist  upon  higher  wages. 
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and  the  depositions  of  certain  witnesses  on  the  subject,  are  taken 
from  the  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Hen.  VIII.,  I.  1454. 

To  the  Ryght  honorable  and  my  veray  good  lord  my  lord 
Orumwell  be  thes  delivered. 

Pleasyth  ytt  your  good  lordshypp  to  be  advertisyd  that  the 
xxi  day  off  thys  present  monethe  off  julii  ther  assemblyd  certein 
shoomakers  iorney  menn  to  the  nomber  of  xxi  persons  at 
Wysbyche  att  a myll  hyll  without  the  town  to  then  tent  to  gett 
moor  wages  off  theyr  mastrs  (as  they  say)  for  a dosyn  shoos 
sewyng,  And  ther  they  conspiryd  as  your  lordshypp  shall  see  in 
the  deposicions  off  part  off  them,  And  dyd  take  an  othe  upon  a 
book  accordyng  to  the  same  And  the  same  day  part  off  them  to 
the  nombre  off  vi  persons  were  apprehendyd  by  the  officers  ther 
& comyttyd  to  ward  soo  to  remayn  to  the  Kyngs  pleasure  and 
yours  be  knowen.  And  part  of  the  reside w fledd  the  same  nyght 
amongst  whom  was  oon  (as  I am  informyd)  broder  to  Capitein 
*Coblier  layt  of  Lowth  in  Lincolnshyr  off  whom  yitt  I cann  hear 
no  word  but  as  shortly  as  I hear  your  lordshypp  shall  be  certified. 
And  what  your  pleasure  ys  to  doo  with  them  that  be  in  ward  I 
wold  to  gladd  to  know  as  knowyth  Ihu  [Jesus]  who  ever  preserve 
your  lordshypp  with  moche  encrease  of  honor. 

Att  Somersham  this  xxv*^  day  of  Julie. 

Your  lordshypps  to  Command 

Thomas  Eliens.I 

* Bernard  Melton,  a brother  of  Melton,  a shoemaker  of  Lonth,  and  the 
Captain  Cobbler  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  1636.  He  and  Great  James,  a 
tailor,  marched  with  a volunteer  army  from  Louth  to  seize  the  Com- 
missioners who  were  at  Caistor. 

f Thomas  Goodrich,  Bp.  of  Ely  1634-1664,  was  born  at  East  Kirkby, 
CO.  Lines.  B.A.,  C.C.  Coll.  Camb.,  1610;  Rector  of  S.  Peter,  Cheap,  1629; 
Canon  of  Westminster,  1630  ; one  of  the  compilers  of  the  “ Bishops’  Book  ” 
entitled  “ The  Godly  and  Pious  Institution  of  a Christian  man,”  and  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  reviser  of  the  Gospel  of  S.  John ; Lord 
Chancellor  in  1661.  He  put  the  Great  Seal  to  the  instrument  by  which 
Edward  VI.  settled  the  succession,  and  acted  on  the  Council  during  the 
nine  days  of  Lady  Jane’s  reign.  He  was  named  for  trial  as  a traitor  on 
the  succession  of  Mary,  but  the  Queen  struck  his  name  out  of  the  list.  He 
did  homage  to  the  Queen,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  his  bishoprick. 
He  died  at  Somersham,  10  May,  1664.  His  brass  in  Ely  Cathedral 
represents  him  in  post  Reformation  Episcopal  robes — a bible  in  one  hand, 
and  the  great  seal  in  the  other. 
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The  Confession  of  Henry  Leverett  of  Wisbyche  within  the  Isle  of  Ely 
in  the  Countie  of  Cambridge  shomaker  taken  befor  John  Hynde  the  Kyng’s 
serjunt-att-law,  and  John  Goderick,  Geoffrey  Colvyle,  Thomas  Eudston, 
Alex.  Balain,  Kic.  Eede  justices  of  our  seid  Souvrign  lord  the  Kyng  the 
xxij  day  of  Julie  in  the  thirtye  yere  of  the  reign  of  our  said  Soverign  Lord 
as  hereafter  foloweth : 

ffirst  the  seid  Henry  saith  that  he  hymself  accompanyd  with  the 
nombre  of  xxii  persons  shomakers  and  jorneymen  at  Wisbych  aforsaid  the 
xxi  day  of  Julye  in  the  yere  aboveseid  were  congregated  assemblid  and 
gathered  to  gither  in  a companye  at  the  mill  hill  called  the  myll  ffeld  in 
Wisbych  for  the  purpose  and  entent  to  reyse  theyr  wages  in  theyr 
occupacon  wich  was  to  warke  w*  theyre  masters  in  the  said  town  and  that 
non  of  theym  after  that  tyme  should  not  wark  w^  theym  onles  their 
masters  wold  give  theym  xviii^  for  evry  dosen  of  shoes  sowing  where  as 
before  they  had  but  ast  ye  rate  of  for  evry  dosen*  or  otherwise  they 
were  fully  determynd  and  agreed  not  to  wark  with  theyr  said  masters. 
Whereupon  the  said  Henry  toke  a prymer  out  of  his  bosom  in  the  presens 
of  the  said  persons  and  then  one  Edward  servaunt  of  Kobert  Smythe  tok 
ye  bok  out  of  his  hand  and  held  it  to  ye  same  Henry  and  he  swore  that 
from  thensforth  he  wold  not  warke  a styche  in  his  occupacon  under  xviij* 
for  evry  dosen  in  that  towne.  And  after  the  said  Henry  took  ye  book  and 
sware  the  rest  of  ye  same  persons  with  ye  same  othe. 

The  confession  of  Thomas  Drabbe  of  Wisbych  shomaker. 

The  said  Thomas  Drabbe  saith  the  same  day  of  the  assembly  and  after 
y®  same  assembly  that  there  came  unto  his  house  to  the  nombre  of  xvii  of 
the  seid  persons  he  beyng  from  home  at  theyr  comyng  and  then  they  sent 
iij  of  theyr  company  to  all  theyr  masters  to  requyre  theym  to  com  to  y® 
seid  Drabbys  howse  to  speke  with  theym  and  after  y®  seid  henry  leveret 
seid  to  ye  same  Drabbe  that  thentent  of  theyr  comyng  was  to  reyse  their 
wages  that  is  to  say  to  have  xviij<^  for  a dozen  makyng  where  they  had  but 
xv<^  before  And  the  seid  Drabbe  annswered  and  seid  “ Go  ye  to  your  other 
masters  and  speke  with  theym  and  if  they  be  content  so  to  do  I am  content 
with  the  same  ” ; and  thereto  seid  y®  seid  henry  “ Ye  knowe  ther  mynd 
wel  ynough  for  it  is  but  a skorne  ye  gif  us  and  wee  desire  you  to  give  us 
an  other  aunswer  ” and  then  seid  Drabbe  “ As  for  my  servants  if  they  will 
tarry  with  me  I will  give  theym  as  I gave  theym  before  or  ells  let  theym 
depart  at  their  pleasure.  And  if  my  servants  go  from  me  I know  where  to 
have  other  servants  to  murowe.”  And  then  leverett  said  “ If  they  so  do 
and  departe  the  towne  there  shall  none  come  in  to  the  towne  to  serve  for 
that  wage  within  a twel’^emonth  and  a daye  but  we  will  have  an  harme  or 
a legge  of  hym  except  they  will  tak  an  othe  as  we  have  don  wich  othe  ys 
that  the  shuld  not  serve  under  xviij^  for  evry  dosen.”  And  so  they 
departed  theyr  wey  from  the  howse  of  the  seid  Drabbe. 

The  names  off  the  persons  unlawfully  assemblyd : 

Henry  leverett  Bernard  Melton  James  Dowsyng 

Edward  leder  Eic.  Gasleye  Thomas  Eoose 

John  Halyer  John  Woodward  Edward  Hogeson 

Eob.  Eoose  Eic.  Colyn  George  Kelseye 

Eic.  Seeman  Gilbert  Cokke  Edward  Clerke 

Eadulff  Puffurthe  Will.  Callett  Thomas  Browne 

Eic.  Mappulton  John  Attkynson  Will.  Brown. 

Probably  the  Council  let  the  matter  drop.  An  indictment  for  unlaw- 
fully assembling  would  fail,  the  purpose  of  the  gatheringbeingtopro- 
mote  the  interests  of  cobblers  and  not  to  oppose  lawful  authority. 
The  Temple.  L.  GrACHES. 


This  is  12s.  Qd.  in  our  money. 
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420.— The  Abbot  of  Crowland’s  Fool.— The  following  letter 
is  dated  26  Jan.,  1536.  It  is  found  in  Letters  and  Papers, 
Vol.  X.,  181. 

To  the  right  Worshipful  and  my  most  especiall  frende  maistre  Thomas 
Cromwel  the  Kyng  his  Grace  secretary  moost  worthy. 

After  my  due  comendations  and  thanks.  Where  I have  written  lately 
to  you  two  or  thre  tymes  of  sad  maters  now  I have  occasion  to  write  unto 
you  of  a cause  of  myrthe  ordeyned  to  temper  sadnes.  Ye  know  the  Kings 
grace  hath  one  old  foie : Sexton  as  good  as  myght  be  which  becaws  of 
aige  is  not  like  to  continew.  I have  espied  one  young  foie  at  Croland 
which  in  myne  opinion  shal  be  muche  mor  pleasant  than  ever  Sexton  was 
in  eny  parte  and  he  is  not  past  XV  yers  old : which  is  every  day  newe  to 
the  hear.  And  albeit  I meself  have  but  smal  delectacon  in  folys  (I  am 
made  of  so  hevy  a nator)  yet  emong  a greate  nu’br  which  I have  herd 
spoken  I have  thought  the  same  one  of  the  best  that  I have  herd  and  I 
beleve  you  wol  so  think  when  ye  here  hym.  He  wol  be  very  m’ch  cort  and 
the  King’s  grace  shall  have  moche  pleas’r  by  such  parsetime  shall  make 
both  us  gentilmen  & gentilwomen  merry  please  you  to  send  to  thabbot  of 
Croland  for  him  and  verily  ye  shall  do  the  King’s  grace  as  grete  pleas’r  as 
may  hav  in  any  suche  thing. 

ffrom  Spalding  the  xxi  day  of  Januarie. 

Your  owne  Thomas  Bedyll. 

The  Abbot  referred  to  was  John  Welles,  the  last  Abbot  of 
Crowland.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  Thomas  Bedyll,  was  B.O.L. 
of  Oxford,  1508,  and  in  1532  Clerk  of  the  Council.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Divorce,  and  in  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries.  He  held  20  benefices.  The  atmosphere  of  the  fens 
killed  him  : he  died  in  Sept.,  1537. 

In  Jan.,  1535,  Walter  Graver,  the  Schoolmaster  at  Crowland, 
writes  to  Cromwell  seeking  removal  : — “ Loco  tarn  pestilent!  quod 
ad  Coeli  foetorem  attinet  ut  emori  preoptaverim  quam  tertiam  hie 
estatem  traducere.  Insula  palustris  est  nominand  Crolandia,  hie 
ego  decubui  et  sepe  et  diu  et  ad  extremum  fere  vite  discrimen.” 
Letters  and  Papers,  27  Hy.  YIIL,  x.  181. 

On  March  30,  1537,  Abbot  John  writes  to  Cromwell  “ I send 
your  Lordshipe  by  this  berar  parte  of  owr  fenne  fyshe  ryght 
mekely  beseeching  your  lordshipe  favorably  to  accepte  the  same 
fyshe  and  to  be  gud  and  favorable  lorde  unto  me  and  my  pore 
howse.”  Cleop.  E.  iv.  f.  207. 

The  Council  of  Paris  in  1212  forbade  the  prelates  “keeping 
fools  to  make  them  laugh.”  There  has  always  been  a Lord  of 
Misrule  among  the  Templars.  Court  fools  came  in  with  the 
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Conquest.  G-olet  diverted  the  court  of  the  Conqueror.  The 

practice  continued.  Shakspere  remarks  of  the  motley  fool : — 

This  is  a practice 

As  full  of  labour  as  a wise  man’s  art. 

Bedyll  knew  nothing  about  ‘‘fools.”  This  boy  was  a mere 
clown.  A “ fool  ” is  valued  for  his  sarcasms.  Sexten  was 
followed  by  William  Summers.  Hey  wood,  the  reputed  author  of 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle^  was  another  court  fool. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Privy  Purse  accounts  of  Henry 
yill.,  illustrate  the  institution  : — 

1629  Dec.  23.  A perwyke  for  Sexten  the  Kings  fool,  xx®. 

1632  Apl.  8.  To  John  Scott  making  gear  for  the  Kings  fool,  xxx®. 

1636  June  27.  For  making  a dublette  of  Wurstedde  lyned  with  canvas 
and  cotton  for  Will“  Som’ar  oure  foole.  Item  for  making  of  a 
coote  and  a cappe  of  grene  clothe  fringed  w*^  red  crule  and 
lyned  with  fryse. 

Will.  Summers  began  life  in  the  service  of  Richard  Farmer,  of 
Easton-Neston,  co.  Northants.  His  portrait  has  been  preserved 
by  Holbein. 

In  an  illuminated  Psalter,  Rl.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.,  written  by  John 
Mallard,  chaplain  of  Henry  YIII.,  prefixed  to  Psalm  52,  Dixit 
insipiens,  David  and  the  fool  are  portraits  of  Henry  YIII.  and 
Will.  Summers. 

Pace  Scoggan,  called  the  “bitter  fool,”  was  too  pointed  for 
Queen  Bess,  who  forbade  him  her  presence.  She  relented,  and 
greeting  the  fool,  “Well,  Pace,  you  come  again  to  tell  me  my 
faults ” : “I  do  not  repeat  what  is  said  by  every  one,”  quoth  he. 

To  him  succeeded  Archee  Armstrong,  who  flourished  in  the 
next  two  reigns.  This  fool  delighted  to  bait  Bishop  Laud. 
Once,  having  obtained  leave  to  say  grace  when  the  Bishop  was 
present,  he  thus  delivered  it : — “ G-reat  praise  be  given  to  God, 
and  little  Laud  to  the  Devil.”  After  Laud’s  failure  to  introduce 
the  Liturgy  in  Scotland  he  greeted  him  on  his  return  to  court 
“ Who’s  fool  now  ? ” The  King  was  indignant ; and  dismissed 
Archee  from  his  ofiice. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Muckle  John.  He  was  dropped  by  the 
State  during  the  Interregnum,  and  the  office  has  not  been  filled 
since  the  Restoration. 

The  Temple. 


L.  Gaches. 
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421 Parson  Drove.— In  the  past  this  village  was  apparently 
nearly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Good  roads  there  were 
none.  The  dykes,  crests,  or  banks  kept  up  by  the  adjoining 
owners,  served  a double  purpose  ; protection  against  floods,  and 
roads,  which  however  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  were 
nearly  impassable,  even  for  pack  horses,  almost  the  only  available 
means  for  conducting  business  in  those  times.  Old  villagers 
speak  of  the  time  when  either  road  to  Murrow  was  nearly 
impassable  during  the  winter  months,  for  ordinary  vehicular 
traffic  ; on  one  occasion  it  took  four  horses  to  draw  a 
waggon  with  a corpse  in  it  from  Sand  Bank  to  Parson  Drove  for 
burial  : and  the  Feoffees  refused  permission  for  it  to  cross 
their  Lands,  in  preference  to  the  road,  owing  to  the  popular 
belief  that  a corpse  having  once  passed  that  way  a right  of  road 
could  be  claimed  ever  after. 

There  has  been  a strong  antipathy  evinced  to  making  good 
roads  even  in  later  times.  Within  the  writer’s  memory.  Sylvan 
Lane,  or  Silver’s  Lane,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  well  nigh 
impassable  in  the  winter  season.  Now  it  is  a fine  hard  road, 
second  to  few  in  the  district.  Many  years  ago  Edward 
Scrimshaw  indited  this  road  ; the  case  was  fought  against  the 
parish  at  Cambridge,  when  he  lost  his  cause.  Some  indication  of 
the  feelings  of  the  district,  and  how  little  they  cared  for  good 
roads  in  those  days,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  verses, 
published  at  the  time,  and  freely  circulated. 

Song.  Tune  “ Hokey  PoTtey." 

Near  Murrow  town  a man  does  dwell 
The  labouring  class  all  know  him  well 
Among  the  farmers  he  cuts  a swell 
And  they  call  him  Teddy  the  Lawyer. 

Up  to  Cambridge  he  did  write 
Fam’d  Murrow  Lane  for  to  indite 
He  said  he’d  beat  the  parish  for  spite 
And  then  he  thought  he  should  be  right 
But  when  to  Cambridge  he  had  come 
They  beat  him  hollow  like  a drum : 

He  caused  the  Councillors  much  fun — 

Bad  news  for  Teddy  the  Lawyer. 

Sing  hokey  pokey  whankey  fum, 

Murrow  Lane  cannot  be  done ; 

The  accommodation  coach  can’t  run, 

To  carry  old  Teddy  the  Lawyer. 
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The  verdict  given,  he  turned  round, 

To  him  it  was  a dismal  sound ; 

He  had  to  pay  Two  hundred  Pounds, 

All  for  this  love  of  Lawing. 

He  thus  addressed  his  dear  son  Bob — 

“ O Bob  ! this  is  an  unlucky  job, 

“ The  money  must  come  out  of  my  fob,” 

Which  made  him  scratch  his  hollow  nob. 

Says  he  “How  can  I raise  the  gold 
“ Unless  poor  people’s  Geese  I fold  ? 

‘ My  stud  of  horses  must  be  sold, 

“ That  were  for  self  accommodation.” 

Sing  hokey  pokey  whanky  fum, 

Murrow  Lane  it  can’t  be  done ; 

The  self  accommodation  can’t  run. 

To  carry  old  Teddy  the  Lawyer. 

“ Credit  I must  gain  until 
“ I get  the  money, — then  I will 
“ Go  and  buy  the  Murrow  Mill, 

“ And  have  no  more  of  Lawing. 

“ I wish  at  home  I had  have  staid, 

“ For  Lawing  is  a cursed  trade, 

“ And  the  Lawyers  always  will  be  paid, — 

“ This  job  has  ruin’d  me  I’m  afraid. 

“A  ‘Tom-and- Jerry’  I soon  shall  farm, 

“ And  Bob  and  Joe  shall  grind  the  corn, 

“ I’ll  take  the  toll,  and  think  no  harm, 

“ Since  I am  turned  a Miller.” 

Sing  hokey  pokey  lack-a-day 

The  wind  blows  hard,  we’ll  grind  to-day, 

The  Poor  Man’s  grist  must  the  Lawyer  pay, 

Now  I am  turn’d  a MiUer. 

The  above  printed  matter,  folded  as  a letter,  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Jos.  Peck,  Bevis  Hall. 

Prior  to  this  time  Parson  Drove  had  been  for  years  the  home  of 
a set  of  boon  companions.  In  their  isolation  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves, after  the  fashion  of  the  times  : “ Eat,  drink,  and  be 

merry  ” was  the  watchword  : and  woe  befel  the  man  who  could 
not  do  his  share.  Business  was  done  over  the  bowl ; a conquest 
to  be  applauded  was  to  get  a man  under  the  table.  The  village 
feasts  in  those  good  old  times  were  scenes  of  horseplay,  jousting, 
and  carousals  ; of  which  many  anecdotes  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Often  repeated  they  have  probably  lost  little  by  the 
telling. 

Neighbours,  who,  if  not  men  of  wealth  in  the  present  general 
acceptation  of  the  term,  were  at  least  well-to-do  yeomen  in  easy 
circumstances,  would  occasionally  do  a wholesale  wine  trade,  and 
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join  at  a pipe  of  port.  That  they  were  fond  of  their  wine  the 
following  account  of  a bacchanalian  evening  written  and  published 
at  the  time  will  prove.  One  class  drank  wine  and  smuggled 
spirits.  The  lower,  when  all  were  low,  drank  home-brewed  beer. 
Beer  and  Rowdyism  survived  until  a few  years  back.  Good  roads, 
easy  locomotion,  education,  and  cheap  excursion  trains,  have  been 
active  agents  in  repelling  vice,  and  making  men  morally  and 
socially  better  men  and  citizens. 

PLOUGH  MONDAY,  1829. 

Whether  the  following  Epistle  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
greatest  wine  bibbers  of  the  day,  or  whether  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  one 
unaccustomed  to  taste  the  juice  of  the  grape ; the  following  facts  may 
amuse,  if  not,  will  show  that  in  those  times,  bad  as  they  were,  that  men 
had  a liking  to  a glass  of  good  wine. 

In  the  year  1828,  a person  of  the  name  of  John  Peck,  of  Parsondrove, 
and  a person  of  the  name  of  John  Ream  of  Wisbech  St.  Mary’s,  went  to 
London  together  to  see  the  Cattle  Show  at  Christmas.  Through  a little 
interest  of  one  of  the  Clerks  at  the  London  Docks,  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  buying  a Cask  of  White  Port  Wine,  which  they  did  in  the  Docks.  Now 
after  they  got  this  Wine  home,  they  did  not  like  to  introduce  it  as  often  as 
they  did  black  Port,  (having  cost  a good  price)  for  fear  it  should  soon  be 
gone  ; to  remedy  this  evil,  not  to  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  the  other, 
they  resolved  on  the  following  expedient ; after  a man  had  taken  two 
bottles  of  black  at  one  sitting,  he  might  drink  all  he  liked  of  the  white. 

The  first  party  that  had  the  honour  to  try  the  White  Port,  met  at  the 
house  of  John  Ream,  Plough  Monday  1829.  Now  John  Ream  being  quite 
aware  of  wine  drinking  parties,  knowing  well  that  some  would  fill  their 
glasses  a deal  fuller  than  others,  thought  he  could  not  do  a better  plan 
than  set  two  glass  bottles  of  wine  before  each,  which  he  did.  What 
followed  may  easy  be  guessed,  the  party  all  except  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
sent  from  Parsondrove  to  Wisbech  St.  Mary’s,  (the  following  of  which  is  a 
copy)  the  next  morning,  were  what  we  should  say,  sewed  up,  and  how  he 
escaped  ’tis  to  be  wondered  at,  but  ’tis  a hard  battle  where  none  escape. 

Day  after  Plough  Monday,  1829. 

“ Wine,  the  great  master,  to  a level  brings 
Heroes  and  saints,  galley-slaves  and  kings.” — ! ! ! 

My  dear  Sir, 

When  Xerxes  reviewed  his  millions  from  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  no 
doubt  many  of  them  roere  regulars,^'  he  suddenly  shed  a torrent  of  tears,  to 
think  the  multitude  of  men  he  saw  before  his  eyes,  in  one  hundred  years 
should  be  no  more.  What  a strange  alteration  has  2310  years  made  in  the 
affairs  and  constitutions  of  men  inhabiting  this  poor  world  ! ’Twas  but 
yesterday  I saw  as  goodly  men  as  ever  stood  before  the  Greeks  at  the  Pass 
of  Thermopylae.  Health  and  strength  seemed  to  smile  around  them,  and 
contentment  with  plenty  cheered  the  festive  board.  Alas  ! before  another 
sun  had  lighted  his  morning  fires.  Death  (alias  Wine)  had  shed  his 
unerring  darts  ( qu.  glasses ) over  them  ; and  of  all  the  goodly  crew  but  few 
survived  the  dreadful  wreck.  I plainly  see  by  last  night  the  extreme  folly 
of  wishing  to  live  to  old  age : ’tis  like  being  in  the  world  alone, — fresh 
manners,  customs,  people  and  things  spring  up ; and  when  we  think  of  the 
dear  friends  of  our  youth  and  exclaim  “Where  are  they? — Echo  but 
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answers,  “ Where  are  theyV'  ’Tis  a hollow  sound,  and  most  appalling ! 
The  first  that  departed,  and  he  had  just  completed  half  his  allotted  time 
( Wine ),  was  the  newly-elected  Engineer.  Next,  full  of  Sherry  and  smoke,  the 
worthy  Treasurer.  Brother  John  departed  before  the  chimes  told  9 ; and 

“ Before  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

That  he  might  run  and  slide. 

Uncle  Bolert  he  was  forced  to  go, — 

They  laid  him  by  John's  side." — 

The  Butcher  ceased  to  draw  blood  (Wine).  The  respected  Member  for 
Bevis  fell  in  a trance,  but  recovered,  labouring  under  a dreadful  paralytic 
affection.  The  Host  paid  his  obolus,  and  was  ferried  over  the  Stygian  lake 
by  old  Charon,  where  Morpheus  received  him  with  open  arms.  The 
worthy  Member  for  B. ! B. ! B. ! and  B.  / looked  on  these  things  with  the 
eye  of  a philosopher,  supported  as  he  was  by  his  two  friends,  the  Mr. 
Sherrys.  The  C.  P.  D.  rode  home  musing  on  these  events,  exclaiming,  'Tis 
true — ’ Tis  strange — and  'tis  strange  it  is  true.  So  ends  this  eventful 
history.  To-morrow  morning  I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  lending  me  the 
paper,  for  which  I will  call  on  the  way  to  Wisbech. 

Peace  to  the  manes  of  the  dear  departed. — To  the  survivors’  health. 

Wishes,  your  old  Friend, 

JOHN  PECK. 


EXPLANATION. 


Newly  Elected  Engineer 

Worthy  Treasurer 

Brother  John 

Unele  Robert 

The  Butcher 

Member  for  Bevis 

The  Host 

B. B.B 

And  B 

C.  P.  D.  Constable  of  Parsondrove. 


.Baktholombw  Ream. 
.John  Busman,  Jun. 
.John  Morriss,  Jun. 
.Robert  Holmes,  Jun. 
.John  Knowles. 
.Joseph  Peck. 

.John  Ream. 

.Daniel  Culy. 

.Robert  Bothway. 
.John  Peck. 


The  following  figures  illustrate  the  fiuctuations  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Parson  Drove.  They  are  mainly,  no  doubt,  attributable 
to  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district.  With  its  prosperity 
the  numbers  increased,  as  they  have  declined  with  its  depression. 


Census. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Increase. 

1811  ... 

...  262  .. 

....  238  .... 

...  .500  .. 

1821  ... 

...  362  ... 

....  313  .... 

..  675  .. 

....  175 

1831  ... 

...  420  ... 

....  335  .... 

...  755  .. 

....  80 

1841  ... 

...  422  ... 

....  406  .... 

828  .. 

....  73 

1851  ... 

...  502  ... 

....  478  .... 

..  980  .. 

....  152 

Decrease. 

1861  ... 

...  446  .. 

....  430  .... 

...  876  .. 

....  104 

1871  ... 

...  425  .. 

....  443  .... 

..  868  .. 

8 

1881  ... 

...  362  ... 

....  378  .... 

..  740  .. 

....  128 

1891  ..., 

...  333  ... 

...  383  .... 

..  716  .. 

....  24 
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Inhabited  houses,  174  ; uninhabited,  9 ; building,  nil ; with 
less  than  five  rooms,  98.  What  is  very  remarkable,  Mr.  0.  D. 
Weight  (the  village  schoolmaster)  and  Mr.  John  Peck  took  the 
census  for  the  years  1821-31-41-  and  51  ; and  a John  Peck  has 
taken  part  of  the  parish  each  year  since.  S.  Egar. 

422.— Notes  on  Drainage  of  the  East  Fen.— About  the 
middle  of  the  17th  Century,  Sir  Anthony  Thomas  and  other 
Adventurers  attempted  to  drain  the  large  area  of  fen  lying  to  the 
north  of  Boston  and  between  the  Witham  and  the  coast.  The 
total  quantity  of  land  reclaimed  was  about  16,300  acres  ; and 
the  amount  expended  in  draining  and  reclaiming  this  was 
£50,000.  For  seven  years  we  are  told  that  the  Adventurers 
and  their  tenants  enjoyed  their  occupation,  building  houses, 
sowing  corn,  and  feeding  cattle  thereon.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Commoners,  finding  that  done,  of  which  they  themselves 
despaired,  made  great  clamours,  but  finding  no  relief  in  time  of 
peace,  they  resolved  to  try  if  force  and  violence  would  compass 
that  which  neither  justice  nor  reason  could  give,  and  took  up 
arms  ; and  in  a riotous  manner  fell  upon  the  Adventurers,  broke 
the  sluices,  laid  waste  their  lands,  threw  down  the  fences, 
demolished  the  houses,  and  forcibly  retained  possession  of  the 
land.  For  several  years  the  fens  remained  in  a derelict  condition ; 
but  subsequently  the  Court  of  Sewers  again  resumed  charge  of 
the  district,  taking  over  such  of  the  drains  and  sluices  as 
remained  after  the  destruction  of  the  Adventurers’  works  by 
the  Fenmen.  The  drainage  however  for  a long  period  remained 
in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition  ; the  only  outlet  for  the  water 
from  the  West  Fen  being  into  the  Witham  ; and  from  the  East 
Fen  into  Wainfleet  Haven.  About  the  year  1734  the  Boston 
Court  of  Sewers,  at  the  request  of  the  landowners  and  occupiers 
of  part  of  the  West  Fen,  caused  a new  drain  to  be  cut,  and  the 
sluice  at  Maud  Foster,  below  the  town  of  Boston  (which  had 
been  built  by  the  Adventurers  and  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Fenmen)  to  be  rebuilt.  Before  the  opening  out  of  this  new 
drain  the  water  from  the  fen  had  been  discharged  into  the 
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With  am,  about  four  miles  higher  up  the  river,  at  Anton’s  Gowt 
and  at  another  sluice  called  Nen  New  Gote.  Owing  to  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  ^ was 
almost  completely  silted  up  and  lost,  this  drainage  was  very 
defective  ; and  the  Fenland  was  constantly  under  water.  The 
new  sluice  at  Maud  Foster,  and  the  cleaning  out  and  deepening 
the  drains  leading  thereto,  considerably  improved  the  condition 
of  the  drainage  of  those  lands  which  obtained  relief  for  their 
water  that  way.  In  fact  so  much  so  that  the  occupiers  of  lands 
in  the  other  part  of  the  Fen,  in  the  Soke  of  Bolingbrohe,  became 
anxious  to  discharge  their  water  to  Maud  Foster,  instead  of 
draining  by  Anton’s  Gowt  into  the  Witham.  The  proprietors  of 
land  in  the  East  Fen  and  others  endeavoured  to  set  up  a right 
to  drain  by  the  new  sluice,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  works  were  about  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  drains  made,  the 
owners  of  lands  in  the  Soke  of  Bolingbroke  were  invited  to  join 
in  the  undertaking,  and  that,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to  do 
so,  the  size  of  the  sluice  and  of  the  drains  were  made  of  less 
dimensions  than  otherwise  they  would  have  been.  The  pro- 
prietors however  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  of  the  Court 
of  Sewers,  held  at  Spilsby  in  1754,  that  Medlam  Drain,  which 
communicated  with  the  West  Fen  and  the  new  system  of 
drainage,  should  be  deepened  and  widened  to  Cherry  Corner,  and 
a sluice,  which  was  placed  across  it,  removed.  By  this  means  the 
water  from  the  excluded  Fen  found  its  way  by  means  of  Mill 
Drain  to  Maud  Foster.  A few  years  later,  at  the  instigation  of 
some  of  the  proprietors.  Mill  Drain  was  deepened,  and  the  drain 
leading  from  Nordyke  Bridge  to  Cherry  Corner  was  lowered  ; a 
new  cut  was  also  made,  called  the  Sibsey  Cut,  which  brought  the 
water  from  the  South  West  Corner  of  the  East  Fen  to  the  new 
system.  These  works  provoked  very  considerable  controversy, 
and  even  led  to  riots  at  Sibsey.  The  Fenmen  complained  that 
the  new  drain,  by  lowering  the  water  in  the  pools  and  deeps,  had 
interfered  with  their  boating  and  fishing,  and  that  it  had  also 
destroyed  the  herbage  in  the  Fen  : and  they  put  a dam  across 
the  new  drain.  The  Corporation  of  Boston  also  raised  objection 
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to  this  new  drain,  on  the  ground  that  the  diversion  of  the  water 
from  the  Witham  at  Anton’s  G-owt  to  Maud  Foster  would 
injuriously  affect  the  navigable  condition  of  the  channel  through 
Boston,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order,  at  a Court  of 
Sewers  held  at  Boston,  to  have  a dam  placed  across  the  drain  at 
Cherry  Corner,  so  as  to  send  the  water  the  old  way.  The 
Surveyor  of  the  Soke  of  Bolingbroke  was  ordered  by  the  Boston 
Court  to  restore  the  drainage  to  its  former  condition,  under  a 
threatened  penalty  of  £200.  The  controversy  between  the  two 
Courts  of  Spilsby  and  Boston  continued  for  some  time,  until  it 
finally  ended,  when  the  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Witham  was  carried  out. 

The  following  quaint  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  East 
Fen,  relating  to  this  alteration  of  the  drainage,  has  no  date 
attached  to  it,  nor  is  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  given,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  ic  was  sent  to  Sir 

Joseph  Banks  of  Revesby  Abbey,  and  the  date  would  be  some 

time  in  the  year  1787. 

Honorable  Sir, 

We  your  humble  petitioners  beg  to  lay  our  grievances  before  you  in 
humble  confidence  that  your  benevolent  heart  will  commisserate  our 

distress  and  procure  redress  as  far  as  you  can.  Our  case  is  as  follows. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  temperate  and  industrious  part  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  soak  of  Bullingbrook  has  for  a long  time  supported 
themselves  and  their  families  comfortably  with  the  product  of  the  East 
fen  by  fishing  and  getting  coarse  and  fine  thatch,  many  of  us  by  the 
blessing  of  God  and  our  industry  has  procured  a cow  or  two  which  we 
used  to  graze  in  the  said  fen  in  the  summer  and  get  fodder  for  their 
support  in  winter.  But,  alas,  of  these  privileges  we  are  in  a great  measure 
deprived  by  a set  of  men  called  Commissioners,  who  hath  imbibed  such  a 
rage  for  drainage  that  exceeds  both  utility  and  justice,  utility  because  it 
destroys  the  grass  and  herbage,  and  is  hurtful  both  to  farmers  and  poor 
men — justice,  because  it  deprives  the  poor  of  their  privileges ; for  the 
fishery  is  ruined,  the  thatch  is  destroyed,  the  fodder  very  scarce,  and  to 
make  our  grievance  the  more  intolerable  and  to  complete  our  ruin,  and 
show  how  unfeeling  they  are,  they  even  now  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  we 
expect  from  the  late  rains,  that  is  of  getting  our  fodder  and  fuel  to  land 
by  running  the  water  all  away  out  of  both  fens,  we  your  petitioners 
humbly  pray  you  to  take  up  our  cause  and  if  possible  procure  redress  for 
us.  By  causing  a temporary  dam  to  be  made  in  Sibsey  Cut  for  our  present 
relief,  and  a permanent  staunch  for  our  future  supply  and  if  practicable 
we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  two  cuts  one  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side  of  the  fen,  to  set  bounds  to  the 
cattle  and  supply  them  with  water,  and  secure  a portion  of  land  to  bring 
fodder  and  thatch.  And  your  humble  petitioners  will  be  effectually 
relieved  from  that  state  of  distress  and  poverty  which  must  be  the 
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inevitable  effect  of  the  measures  now  pursued,  and  your  humble  petitioners 
will  ever  hold  themselves  in  gratitude  and  duty  bound  to  pray  for  your 
person  and  family. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  104  persons,  of  whom  22  affixed 
their  signatures  by  means  of  a mark. 

Boston.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.I.C.E. 

423. — Olintlius  Gilbert  Gregory  (390,  415). — I find  that  he 
edited  White’s  Go-elestrial  Atlas  or  EphemeriSy  from  1831  to 
1841,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse. 

5,  Downing  Place,  Cambridge.  Gr.  J.  GrAY. 

424. — The  Devil’s  Ditch : Rights  of  Pasture.— For  the 

following  interesting  paper  our  readers  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Neville  Borton,  Vicar  of  Burwell.  It  deserves  a wider  circulation 
than  could  be  obtained  in  the  pages  of  The  Burwell  Church 
Monthly,  where  it  has  already  been  printed. 

Termino  xxvii®  Regine  Elizabethe.  To  the  Right  honourable  Sir 
William  Cecill,  Knighte,  Lorde  Burghleigh,  Lorde  Highe  Treasurer  of 
Englande,  Sir  Walter  Myldmaye,  Knyght,  Ohauncelor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Roger  Manwoode,  Knyght,  Lord  Cheife  Baron,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Barons  of  the  same  court. 

4-  y,  ? Sheweth  to  your  honours,  John  Popham,  Esquier,  Attorney 
Uantao  ^ Qg^erall  to  the  Queenes  Majestie.  That  whereas  her  Majestie 
ys  seised  in  her  demeasne  as  of  fee,  in  the  right  of  her  crowne  of  Englande, 
of  and  in  three  manners  with  thappurtenances  in  Burwell  in  the  Countie 
of  Cambrige,  and  the  feildes  and  boundes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Burwell 
are  devided  from  the  feildes  and  Towne  of  Swaffham  Prior  by  an  auncient 
banke  and  dyche,  which  is  cut  from  the  said  Towne  of  Swaffham  towardes 
Burwell,  The  soyle  and  grownde  whereof  belongeth  to  the  Quene’s 
Majestie,  and  other  Lordes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Burwell,  wherein  the 
farmers  and  Tenauntes  of  the  said  Manners,  And  all  other  Tenauntes  and 
Inhabitantes,  being  howseholders  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Burwell,  have, 
tyme  without  mynde  or  remembraunce  of  anie  man  livinge,  had  feede  and 
common  of  pasture  for  all  manner  of  beastes  commonable,  att  all  suche 
tymes  of  the  yeare  as  they  might,  without  harme  done  to  the  come 
growing  in  the  feildes  of  Burwell  aforesayde  adjoyninge  to  the  sayde 
Bancke  and  dytche  convergently  come  to  feede  or  common  there  with 
theire  cattell  commonable,  and  by  all  the  like  tyme  of  memorie  the 
inhabitantes  and  parochians  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Burwell  have  used 
theire  common  perambulacions  and  processions  in  Rogation  weeke  to 
compasse  the  sayde  Banke  and  dytche  by  goinge  in  the  bottham  of  the 
sayde  dytche.  And  the  inhabitantes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham 
Prior,  untill  of  late  yeares,  never  used  in  theire  common  perambulacions 
and  processions,  to  compasse  in  the  sayde  banke  and  dytche.  But 
allwayes  made  theire  perambulacion  on  the  bryncke  of  the  sayde  dytche 
towardes  Swaffham,  and  there  used  to  make  and  renewe  certayne  crosses, 
by  digginge  and  trenchinge  the  grownde  adjoyninge  to  the  sayde  dytche 
towardes  Swaffham,  untyll  nowe  of  late  tyme,  within  twenty  yeares  last 
past,  that  the  Inhabitantes  and  parishioners  of  the  sayde  Towne  of 
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Swaffham  have  not  onelye  compassed  in  the  sayde  Banke  and  dytche  by 
theire  common  perambulacion  and  procession,  But  allso  certayne  of  them, 
namely,  John  Kuse,  of  S waff  ham  aforesayde  gentleman,  Frauncys  Tuthill, 
of  the  sayde  Towne  gentleman,  and  John  Chambers,  of  Eeache  within  the 
sayde  parishe  of  Swaffham,  have  claymed  the  soyle,  feed,  and  pasture  of 
the  sayde  Bancke  and  dytche  to  belonge  unto  the  Lordes  and  Inhabitantes 
of  tho  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham,  And  have  putt  and  kepte  theire  fiockes 
of  sheepe  and  other  Cattle  uppon  the  sayde  bancke  and  dytche.  And  also 
have,  within  theise  twoo  yeares  nowe  last  past,  newlie  erected  and  made  a 
common  pownde  att  Eeache  uppon  parte  of  the  sayde  bancke  and  dytche, 
to  the  manifest  wronge  and  disenherytaunce  of  the  Quene’s  Majestie,  and 
other  the  Lordes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Burwell,  in  drawinge  from  them, 
and  unto  the  Lordes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham,  the  interest,  tytle, 
and  enherytance  of  the  sayde  bancke  and  dytche.  For  reformacion 
whereof,  and  preservacion  of  the  Queene's  Majestie’s  tytle,  and  of  others, 
the  Lordes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Burwell,  yt  may  please  your  honours  to 
awarde  a Commyssion  in  the  nature  of  a wryte  de  perambulacione  faciend 
to  suche  persones  as  your  honours  shall  thinke  mete,  and  also  a subpena,  in 
the  nature  of  a scirefacias,  to  the  sayde  John  Euse,  Francis  Tuthill,  John 
Chambers,  Inhabytantes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham,  And  to  the 
Deane  and  Chapter  of  Elie,  Elizabeth  Edwardes,  wydowe,  and  William 
Cooke,  gentleman,  Lordes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham,  to  joyne  in  the 
saide  Commyssyon  yf  they  thinke  so  good,  and  to  examyne  wytnesses 
touchinge  the  sayde  bowndes,  and  to  vewe  the  same,  and  to  certefie  their 
doinges  therein  to  your  honors.  J.  Popham. 

The  answer  to  the  above  is  missing,  but  we  hope  on  a future 
occasion  to  print  Mr.  Popham’s  “ Replicacion  ” to  the  missing 
answer  of  the  “ Lordes  of  the  Towne  of  Swaffham.” 

425.— The  Limits  of  Kesteven  and  Holland  (338,  380). — 

Et  ulterius  Juratore^  ^xQddoti  dicunt  super  S2,cmmentnm  suuw  Quod  mete 
et  bunde  predicte  Dividentes  partes  pred^etas  se  extendunt  a predic?^e 
puteo  apud  Wood  Lodgraynes  alias  Crosse  in  le  fleggs  directa  Linia  trans 
fossatum  vocat^^ri  Aspath  alias  Depingebancke  usq?ie  ad  crucem  lapideam 
vocatam  Crosse  in  ye  Ea  prope  aquam  de  Welland  positam  Eoqwe  eundo  ad 
dextram  habetur  Mariscus  de  Deepinge  et  ad  Sinistram  Mariscus  vocatws 
Gogsland  qui  est  pars  Asili  refugii  sive  Sanctuarij  de  Crowland  Que 
quidem  Crux  constructa  fuit  in  honorem  Sancti  Kenulphi  primi  Abbatis  de 
Crowland  ut  sit  meta  et  bunda  dividens  partes  predic^as  Et  ulterius 
Jurateres  predieii  dicunt  Qwed  iste  superius  recitate  mete  bunde  limites  et 
diuisiones  et  loci  et  placee  predie^i  sunt  revera  mete  bunde  et  limites 
dividentes  partes  predicT^as  vel  loca  et  placee  ubi  ee  solent  et  debent  et  sic 
semper  habentur  et  noscuntur  et  ex  quo  non  extat  memoria  in  contrarium 
nec  aliquid  quo  posuit  moneri  aliud  sentire*  In  cuius  rei  testimonium 
Juratores  predic^i  hijs  preeentibus  sigilla  sua  apposuermt  die  et  Anno 
supradicio  Super  que  Com?7iissionarij  predicti  omnia  prefata  loca  ipsi 
videntes  et  totum  tractum  preter  his*  iam  peragrantes  et  a loco  in  Locum 
ambulantes  et  Scripta  Eotulos  et  recorda  et  allegata  et  rationes  et 
quicquid  dici  potuit  ex  quavis  parte  diligenter  audientes  et  limites  et  metas 
ipsas  observantes  et  considerantes  et  de  omnibws  rebus  et  circumstancijs 
cum  Juratoribws  et  omnibus  quorum  interfuit  consultantes  post  peram- 
bulaciowem  peractam  tandem  ex  assensu  nobilissime  Comitisse  cuius 
peculiariter  et  private  maxime  interfuit  et  ex  consensu  Consiliarior^wi 
suoruw  et  ponderantes  qwod  Limites,  et  Diuisiones  partinm  ^xodictarum 
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non  aliter  quaw  secundum  veredic^m  sint  nec  possint  esse  nec  debent  nec 
possunt  ex  legib?^s  huius  regni  alibi  poni  sive  locari  quam  ubi  ex  antique  in 
re  fuissent  et  nunc  esse  constat  decreverunt  statuerunt  ordinavermt  et 
auctoritate  Commissionis  predict  adiudicaverunt.  Quod,  omnes  ille  mete 
bunde  diuisiones  et  limites  superius  recitate  inter  partes  predic^as  a 
predi(?^a  aqua  de  Wytham  ad  Welland  vel  e contra  ut  in  veredic^fo  predict*? 
continentur  recitantur  et  nomi^jantur  imposterum  semper  pro  ipsis  veris 
iustis  antiquis  et  certis  metis  bundis  diuisionib^^s  et  limitibws  partium 
yveddetarum  habeantur  noscantur  censeantur  et  sine  dubitaciowe  recipiantur 
imperpetuum  per  pre^entes  preut  decet  et  debet  Que  omnia  et  singwla  in 
Cancellariam  dioti  domini  Regis  ad  Reverendissimum  pa^rem  miseracio^ie 
dirma  Cantuarien^em  Archiepiseo^um  totius  Anglie  primatum  et  Metropoli- 
tanum  Deminwm  Cancellareum  Anglie  mittimus  et  significamus  humiliter 
per  presentes.  In  cuius  rei  Testimonium  et  in  maiorem  eiusdem  con- 
firmaciowem  prefata  nobilissima  Comitissa  sigillum  suum  hijs  presentib2^s 
apponi  curavit  una  cum  sigillis  Comm'issionariorwm  seorsim  appensis  ut  in 
Cancellariam  deferantur  ut  predicitur. 

Palmer. 

Ex“.  per  me  Jo:  Anderson. 

Willm  Gannocke. 

Translation.  [Kesteven  and  Holland.] 

And  further  the  'Jurors  aforesaid  say  upon  their  oath  that  the 
metes  and  bounds  aforesaid  dividing  the  parts  aforesaid  extend 
from  the  aforesaid  well  at  Wood  Lodgrayns  otherwise  Cross  in 
the  Flags  in  a direct  line  across  the  fosse  called  Aspath  otherwise 
Deeping  Bank  up  to  a stone  cross  called  Cross  in  the  Ea  put  near 
the  watei*  of  Welland.  And  in  going  from  this  place  to  the  right 
there  is  situated  the  Marsh  of  Deeping  and  to  the  left  the  Marsh 
called  Gogsland  which  a part  of  the  Asylum  of  Refuge  or 
Sanctuary  of  Crowland.  Which  cross  indeed  was  erected  to  the 
honour  of  Saint  Kenulph  the  first  Abbot  of  Crowland  to  be  a 
mete  and  bound  dividing  the  parts  aforesaid.  And  further  the 
Jurors  aforesaid  say  that  those  above  recited  metes  bounds  limits 
and  divisions,  also  the  places  and  spots  aforesaid,  are  really  the 
metes  bounds  and  limits  dividing  the  parts  aforesaid,  or  the 
places  and  spots  where  they  customarily  are  and  ought  to  be  and 
so  always  are  held  and  known  to  be  and  from  the  time  when  no 
memory  exists  to  the  contrary.  In  testimony  whereof  the  Jurors 
aforesaid  to  these  presents  have  put  their  seals  the  day  and  year 
above  said.  And  besides  the  Commissioners  aforesaid  themselves 
seeing  all  the  places  aforesaid  and  going  over  the  whole  district 
and  walking  from  place  to  place  and  perusing  writings  rolls  and 
records  and  diligently  listening  to  the  allegations  and  reasonings 
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and  whatever  could  be  said  on  any  part  and  observing  and  noticing 
the  limits  and  metes  themselves  and  consulting  about  all  things 
and  circumstances  with  the  Jurors  and  all  who  had  any  interest 
in  the  question  after  the  completion  of  the  perambulation  at  last 
by  the  assent  of  the  most  noble  Countess  whose  special  and 
private  interest  was  considerable  and  with  the  consent  of  her 
Counsellors,  and  judging  that  the  Limits  and  Divisions  of  the 
parts  aforesaid  are  not  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  verdict  nor  ought  they  or  can  they  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
be  put  or  placed  elsewhere  than  where  of  old  they  really  had  been 
and  where  it  is  now  agreed  they  are  [the  Commissioners]  have 
decreed  decided  ordained  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
aforesaid  adjudged  That  all  those  metes  bounds  divisions  and 
limits  above  recited  between  the  parts  aforesaid  from  the  afore- 
said water  of  Wytham  to  the  Welland  or  the  reverse  way  as  in 
the  verdict  aforesaid  are  contained  recited  and  named  for  the 
future  always  shall  be  held  known  and  esteemed  and  without 
hesitation  received  for  the  future  by  these  presents  as  is  fit  and 
right  for  the  very  true  just  ancient  and  certain  metes  bounds 
divisions  and  limits  of  the  parts  aforesaid.  All  and  singular 
which  things  into  the  Chancery  of  the  said  Lord  King  to  the 
Most  Reverend  Father  by  Divine  permission  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  Primate  of  All  England  and  Metropolitan  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  we  send  and  humbly  signify  by  the 
presents.  In  testimony  whereof  and  to  the  greater  confirmation 
of  the  same  the  aforesaid  most  noble  Countess  has  directed  her 
seal  to  be  placed  on  these  presents  together  with  the  seals  of  the 
Commissioners  separately  appended  that  they  may  be  taken  to 
the  Chancery  as  is  aforesaid. 

Palmer. 

Examined  by  me  Jo  : Anderson. 

Willm.  Gannocke. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  boundary  marks  and  places 
mentioned  occur  in  Art.  402.  John  Anderson  was  Mayor  of 
Boston  in  1601,  and  in  1609.  There  seem  to  be  only 
six  crosses  named.  These  are  at  Bridgedike,  dedicated  to  S, 
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Mary  the  Yirgin  ; at  Dowesby,  to  S.  Helena  the  Empress ; at 
Gotheramscote,  to  the  Holy  Trinity  ; at  Gotheramsend,  to  S. 
Nicolas  ; at  Cross  in  the  Flags,  to  S.  Guthlac  ; and  at  Cross  in 
the  Ea,  to  S.  Kenulph. 

The  moat  still  remains  that  encircled  Maxey  Castle.  A seven- 
teenth century  farm  house,  built  just  outside  the  moat,  now  goes 
by  the  name  of  The  Castle.  It  was  originally  a Manor  House, 
and  the  licence  to  crenellate,  or  convert  it  into  a castle,  was 
granted  to  William  de  Thorpe,  48  Edw.  III.  The  property 
came  to  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  through  the  Somerset 
family  ; and  at  her  death,  in  1509,  fell  to  the  crown.  In  the 
Red  Book  of  Thorney  (Y.  xs)  is  a curious  paper,  which  was 
copied  by  Bishop  Kennett  in  his  interleaved  copy  of  Gunton’s 
Pelerlurgh,  now  in  the  Minster  Library.  It  is  in  these  words : — 

To  the  high  and  gracious  Princesse  the  Dutchesse  of  Somerset, 

Besecheth  you  mekely  your  pow’’  Preste  bedesman  Don  John  Bukke 
Prior  de  Depyng  against  John  Miller  of  the  Mill  of  West  Deping  for 
deteining  corn  of  their  House  was  of  y®  foundation  of  her  noble 
Progenitors.  Whereupon  she  commaunded  her  Counsell  in  all  haste  to 
consider  the  said  matter  who  determined  in  favour  of  the  Prior  & brethren. 
Acta  fuere  apud  castellum  de  Maxey  xv  Die  mensis  Aprilis  Anno  Regis 
Hen.  VI.  xxxiiipo. 

At  this  date  the  Lady  Margaret,  although  only  fifteen,  was 
already  married  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond  ; and  in  this  very  year 
her  only  son,  afterwards  King  Henry  YII.,  was  born.  The 
Duchess  of  Somerset  was  her  mother.  Ed. 

426.— Will  of  Bodenham  Wingfield,  of  Warboys,  co.  Hunts., 
Esq.— I leave  my  body  to  be  buried  at  the  discretion  of  executrix.  First 
whereas  there  is  a decree  in  the  court  of  Chancery  that  I shall  have  £100 
annuity  for  the  term  of  my  life,  and  £80  to  my  wife  for  her  jointure,  from 
Edward  Maria  Wingfield  my  brother,  in  consideration  of  £800  which  I 
received  in  portion  with  my  said  wife,  I do  desire  that  the  said  £80  per 
annum  be  accordingly  settled  upon  my  said  wife.  I give  all  such  sums  as 
are  due  unto  me  by  bonds  unto  my  daughter  Mary  on  her  attaining  the 
age  of  16  years,  but  in  case  her  mother  dies  or  marries  again,  then  she  is 
to  have  the  same  paid  unto  her  within  six  months  after  either  event.  To 
my  father.  Sir  James  Wingfield,  Kt.,  and  to  every  one  of  my  sisters  of  the 
whole  blood  405.  each  to  be  paid  a year  after  my  decease.  To  M^  Tindall, 
a mourning  gown.  To  William  Bonny  my  father’s  watchman,  205.  To  M^ 
John  WhaUey  my  brother,  my  saddle.  To  goodwife  Morrice  my  child’s 
nurse,  105.  ; to  my  maid  Eliz.  Browne,  205. ; to  M^  Durden  of  Cambridge, 
65.  To  my  daughter  Mary,  a diamond  ring.  The  rest  of  my  goods  &c.  to 
my  wife  M^®  Elizabeth  Wingfield,  sole  executrix.  I desire  my  brother  M^ 
Christopher  Whalley,  and  M^  Christopher  Rose  to  be  supervisors.  Dated 
10  Sept,,  1639 ; proved  6 Feb.,  1639-40.  (P.C.C.,  16  Coventry.) 
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I append  a few  genealogical  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  will. 
The  testator’s  father,  Sir  James,  (who  was  buried  at  Keystone, 
CO.  Hunts.,  25  Nov.,  1653,)  was  twice  married  : (1)  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Francis  Brakyn,  of  Chesterton,  co.  Camb.,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-law  and  Recorder  of  Cambridge  ; Sir  Edward-Maria 

Wingfield,  Kt.,  who  married,  1665,  Dorothy  daughter  of 

Boughton,  of  Tichmarsh,  was  issue  of  this  marriage  : and  (2) 
to  Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  William  Bodenham,  Kt., 
(Knighted  at  Hampton  Court,  Aug.,  1608)  of  Ryhall,  co. 
Rutland,  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Quarles, 
of  Ufford,  CO.  Northants.,  Esq.  ; the  testator  was  issue  of  this 
marriage.  Bodenham  Wingfield,  the  testator,  married  Elizabeth, 

daughter  of Whalley,  S.T.P.,  of  Warboys,  and  left  issue 

an  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary.  Testator’s  ancestor.  Sir 
Richard  Wingfield,  of  Kimbol ton  Castle,  co,  Hunts.,  K.G-.,  11th 
son  of  Sir  John,  of  Letheringham,  co.  Suffolk,  had  two  wives  : by 
the  2nd,  Bridget,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Wiltshire,  Kt., 
Comptroller  of  Calais,  he  was  ancestor  to  the  Kimbolton  family. 
Sir  Edward  Wingfield,  great-grandson  of  this  Sir  Richard, 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Harrington,  of  Exton, 
Kt. ; their  elder  daughter,  Penelope,  married  Sir  Francis  Boden- 
ham, Kt.,  (Knighted  at  Burley,  Rutland,  6 Aug.,  1616  ; died 
1645  ;)  who  survived  her,  and  married  secondly,  21  Sep.,  1627, 
at  Essendioe,  Theodocia,  daughter  of  Francis,  Lord  Hastings. 
The  testator’s  “ sisters  of  the  whole  blood  ” were  (1)  Honora, 
wife  of  Richard  Raundes,  (2)  Rebecca,  wife  of  ...  . Hunt,  of 
Camberwell,  (3)  Dorothy,  and  (4)  Catherine. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

427.— Clare  Exhibition  at  Peterborough.— The  Centenary  of 
John  Clare’s  birth  was  made  the  occasion  of  collecting  all  the 
works,  portraits,  relics,  &c.,  which  could  be  gathered  together,  and 
exhibiting  them  in  the  Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
at  Peterborough.  In  consequence  of  this  effort  a permanent  col- 
let ion  has  been  formed,  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
admirers  of  the  poet.  Amongst  the  loans  were  the  portraits  in 
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water  colours,  drawn  by  fellow  patients  of  John  Clare  while  he 
was  in  Northampton  Asylum  ; one  taken  just  after  his  admission, 
and  the  other  a short  time  before  his  death.  The  latter  represents 
him  as  a venerable  old  man,  with  long  grey  hair;  while  in  the 
former  he  has  the  appearance  of  a sturdy  yeoman. 

Clare’s  writing-desk,  a very  plain  upright  desk  on  four  legs, 
was  lent  by  one  of  his  grand- children  : and  members  of  the 
family  lent  snuff-boxes  which  had  been  given  him  by  friends  and 
admirers.  Clare  was  not  a regular  snuff-taker,  so  he  used  these 
boxes  to  contain  wafers,  pins,  or  other  small  articles.  A miniature 
of  Lord  Radstock,  his  great  friend  and  patron,  was  also  in  this 
collection ; as  well  as  his  inkstand,  a small  circular  black 
basaltes  one,  a small  ivory  paper  knife,  and  his  pocket  microscope, 
which  he  used  in  his  studies  in  Natural  History. 

The  collection  of  the  various  editions  of  John  Clare’s  works, 
and  also  the  different  Annuals,  Keepsakes,  Forget-me-nots, 
Amulets,  &c.,  which  contained  any  of  his  poems,  was  very  com- 
plete. Some  have  been  secured  for  the  permanent  John  Clare 
Collection;  amongst  them  a copy  of  the  Quarterly  Review  con- 
taining the  favourable  notice  which  first  called  the  public 
attention  to  Clare’s  genius. 

The  Northampton  Museum  lent  a number  of  books,  which  had 
been  in  Clare’s  library,  and  had  been  given  him  by  various 
authors  and  friends.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Northampton,  also 
lent  a most  valuable  collection,  which  ought  to  be  secured  for  the 
Museum.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  collection 
were  a volume  containing  his  ‘‘  Confession  of  Faith;”  a Register 
of  Births  of  John  Clare’s  Children;  a mass  of  correspondence;  a 
collection  of  old  songs  and  ballads  made  by  Clare;  a cyphering 
book;  a music  book,  containing  country  dances,  hornpipes,  &c., 
copied  by  Clare ; his  diary  from  6 Sept.  1824  to  5 Sept. 
1827. 

The  permanent  collection  contains  the  original  MSS.  of  all  the 
poems  in  the  first  volume  published,  and  also  a copy  of  “ The 
Woodman,”  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Holland,  an 
Independent  Minister  of  S.  Ives,  Hunts.  He  is  said  to  have 
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been  the  first  man  to  discover  the  poetical  genius  of  John  Clare, 
when  he  was  living  at  Market  Deeping,  and  there  made  Glare’s 
acquaintance.  Glare,  at  that  time,  was  a mere  youth,  making  his 
first  attempts  at  composing  poetry.  There  is  also  the  vellum  book 
which  Clare  mentioned  in  his  diary  as  costing  him  8s.  (No.  121 
in  the  Catalogue)  ; also  an  oblong  volume,  “ The  Midsummer 
Cushion,”  carefully  prepared  for  publication.  Both  these  volumes 
contain  many  unpublished  pieces.  There  are  two  books  of  poems 
composed  by  Clare  whilst  an  inmate  of  Northampton  Asylum, 
and  copied  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Taylor  from  the 
originals,  which  were  given  to  various  people  by  Clare.  His 
papers  were  sewn  together  haphazard,  and  sometimes  put  in  a 
rough  paper  cover.  Collected  together  in  a heterogeneous  mass, 
without  any  idea  of  arrangement,  are  found  his  notes  on  Natural 
History;  chapters  of  a history  of  his  life;  notes  on  birds,  their 
nests  and  eggs;  British  orchises;  poems;  rough  notes;  extracts 
from  favourite  authors  ; bills  ; letters  received  ; and  copies  of 
letters  written  by  him.  Clare  used  any  odd  scrap  of  paper  or 
book  for  writing  down  his  inspirations,  and  almost  every  scrap  of 
writing  he  ever  made  must  have  been  preserved.  It  would  repay 
anyone  to  classify  and  arrange  the  various  writings  ; although 
it  would  be  most  difficult  to  do  so,  because  sometimes  he  writes 
not  only  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  but  also  begins  at  each 
end  of  the  pages,  and  on  various  subjects,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
MSS.  exhibited. 

There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  interesting  and  unpublished 
poetry,  which  it  is  hoped  may  one  day  be  printed.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Museum  Committee  to  have  a case  of  Clare’s 
MSS.  continually  on  view,  and  the  contents  of  the  case  changed 
from  time  to  time.  In  many  of  the  MSS.  are  sketches  of  birds, 
eggs,  flowers,  shells,  insects,  &c.,  by  Clare. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  contains  a full  description  of 
the  exhibits,  with  many  extracts  from  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  MSS. 

It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  these  papers  have  now 
found  a permanent  home  in  the  poet’s  own  neighbourhood;  and 
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the  best  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  those  sympathizers  and 
admirers  who  have  so  generously  subscribed  towards  the  purchase 
of  these  collections.  C.  Dace. 

428. — “A  Watche-worde  for  Warre”  (381).  — This  was 
printed  in  the  Earleian  Miscellany^  1813,  p.  460. 

5,  Downing  Place,  Cambridge.  G.  J.  Gray. 

429, — Fen  Provincialisms  (37,  69,  117,  304,  329,  360, 
416). — In  looking  through  the  advertisements  in  The  Stamford 
Mercury  of  a century  back,  I have  come  across  some  strange 
words  and  expressions.  Some,  though  odd,  need  no  explanation, 
such  as  these  : — a Bay  Horse  Poney,  brood  Mare  Poney,  a man 
with  black  slank  hair,  the  winter  eat  of  72  acres,  a well-accustomed 
inn,  a good-accustomed  shop,  a pump-wright,  pontage  (bridge 
tolls),  banker  hands  (men  to  work  at  fen  banks).  Of  others  I 
should  be  glad  of  an  explanation.  Perhaps  Mr.  Egar  can  tell  us 
something  about  them.  What  sort  of  a vehicle  was  a whiskey  ? 
Definitions  of  any  of  the  following  will  be  welcome  : — a spire- 
hair  blue  dog,  a red  heifer  gingle  faced,  a journeyman  fine  tear 
heckler  (something  in  hemp  and  flax),  a blue  and  white  steer 
under-halfpenny’d  on  the  far  ear,  a heder  lamb,  shorts  (sold  by 
millers,  possibly  same  as  what  is  now  called  sharps),  cyphers 
(timber  trees  and  cyphers),  desirable  creech  land  farm,  burlings 
(in  sale  of  stock),  bunts,  dog  of  the  Dane  kind,  French  burs, 
metts,  carver-built  boat. 

I find  these  various  expressions  in  advertising  windmills:— a post 
wind  mill,  a corn-post  wind  mill,  a smock  wind  mill,  a wind  smock 
corn  mill.  In  an  offer  of  “ caufif  ” for  sale,  it  is  defined  as  the 
refuse  of  stittlebacks,  after  boiling,”  and  it  was  used  for  manure. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  advertising  for  ‘‘  Any  persons  willing 
to  undertake  the  burning  of  100  acres,  which  will  be  pared  by 
the  proprietor  ” ? G.  Talbot. 

It  is  hardly  correct  to  speak  of  “Hames”  as  a Fen  Provincialism. 
The  term  is  commonly  used  by  iron-workers  in  the  black  country. 
It  is  the  ordinary  trade  term  for  part  of  the  harness,  and  in  no 
sense  local.  J.R.O. 
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430.— Elm  in  tlie  Olden  Time.— Ancient  parish  registers  are 
always  full  of  interest,  and  those  of  our  own  parish  are  very  far 
from  being  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  earliest  records  are  of 
course  connected  with  the  chief  events  of  the  Christian  life — 
Baptism,  Marriage,  and  Burial.  They  commence  with  the  year 
1539,  a dark  and  troublous  time,  when  men  were  trembling 
before  the  capricious  will  of  the  tyrant  king,  Henry  YIII. 
Cranmer  had  then  been  seven  years  Archbishop.  Only  four 
years  before,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  had  died  on 
the  scaffold  for  conscience  sake.  It  was  the  year  of  the  passing 
of  the  terrible  “Act  of  the  Six  Articles,”  and  of  the  suppression 
of  the  greater  and  better  monasteries.  Also,  as  we  may  thank- 
fully record,  it  was  the  year  which  witnessed  the  first  publication 
of  the  “great  Bible”  in  English,  with  a preface  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

The  first  entry  in  the  Baptismal  Register  is  as  follows  : — 
“ Isabella  Merhell,  filia  Johannis  Merhell,  baptizata  fuit  secundo 
die  Novembris.”  In  those  days  the  most  common  Christian 
names  appear  to  have  been  Robert,  John,  Thomas,  and  George  ; 
Alice,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  and  Katharine ; and  one  name  always 
sufficed.  The  practice  of  giving  two  or  more  Christian  names  is 
of  quite  recent  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  custom  of 
registering  in  Latin  prevailed  at  Elm  for  exactly  one  hundred 
years.  In  1639  the  English  tongue  first  appears ; but  the 
registrar  returns  to  Latin  in  1640,  to  record  the  baptism  of 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Squier  (probably  the  benefactor 
of  our  Elm  schools),  and  Mary  his  wife.  Still  more  noteworthy 
is  the  fact  that  until  1602  it  was  never  thought  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  baptized  child  had  a mother  as  well  as  a father. 
But,  indeed,  wives  and  mothers  seem  to  have  been  nowhere  then, 
as  far  as  the  registering  pen  was  concerned.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear  to  our  lady  readers,  for  nearly  forty  years  it  was  thought 
correct  and  sufficient  to  record  that  Thomas  or  Johannes  so-and- 
so  “ nuptus  fuit  ” (was  married)  on  such  a day.  In  1578  for  the 
first  time  appears  the  bride’s  name  with  her  husband’s  ; and  after 
that  it  is  never  omitted. 
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But  our  parish  chest  contains  something  more  than  the  registra- 
tion of  the  rites  of  the  Church.  A volume  of  Churchwardens’ 
accounts,  with  minutes  of  meetings,  from  1759  to  1812,  is  before 
us,  and  in  it  we  find  some  curious  notes  of  old  manners  and 
customs. 

Every  year,  at  Easter,  appears  the  unvarying  statement, 
“According  to  our  ancient  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  the  Church- 
wardens and  other  officers  of  the  parish  of  Elme  are  choosed  by 
the  minister  and  chief  inhabitants  of  the  same  ” ; and  at  the 
Easter  meeting  the  accounts  are  presented.  They  include  such 
items  as,  “ For  sticking  the  Church  at  Christmas,  2s.  Qd."  ; 
“Paid  Wm.  Harrison  for  a fox  catching.  Is.”  ; “For  catching  a 
dog  fox  (1788),  3s.  4^?.”  Next  year,  “ Sundry  vermin  destroyed, 
as  follows  : — 2 crows,  1 magpie,  3 ravens,  10  puttocks,  22  crows, 
7 pies,  23s,  8^?.”  Surplices  were  more  costly  a century  ago  than 
now,  for  we  find  £4  4s.  M.  charged  “ for  a new  surpliss,  with 
carridge  from  Cambridge,”  in  1764,  and  £4  2s.  for  another  in 
1776.  Churchwardens  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  called  to 
order  by  “ the  principal  inhabitants.”  Thus,  when  “ the  expences 
of  attending  the  Visitation  ” had  grown,  year  by  year,  from  a 
modest  29s.  in  1761  to  £3  19s.  lOd.  in  1766,  the  vestry  next 
year  resolved,  “ that  the.  sum  of  one  pound  and  five  shillings  be 
allowed  to  the  Churchwardens  for  their  expences  at  the  Chancellor’s 
Visitation  at  Wisbech,  and  not  to  exceed  that  sum.  And  also 
that  nothing  be  allowed  the  Overseers  and  Churchwardens,  to  be 
spent  at  their  monthly  or  any  other  meetings  whatever.” 

Turning  back  to  the  Registers  of  Baptism  for  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  meet  with  some  very  singular  Christian 
names.  The  spelling  of  the  following  entries  has  been  carefully 
copied ; — 

Eady,  daughter  of  John  and  Appeline  Owen. 

Nitingale,  daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Dyson. 

Peg,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Mary  Hirlstaff. 

Robert,  son  of  John  and  Micha  Smith. 

Found,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Found  Peacock. 

Among  the  burials  of  the  same  period,  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  burial  of  unknown 
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strangers  is  recorded.  Thus,  in  1736,  a labourer  from  Ireland  ” 
appears  three  times,  the  deceased  being  unnamed  in  each  case. 

In  1744,  “James  , an  Irishman.”  In  September  and 

October,  1784,  we  meet  with  “ a Scotchman,  labourer,  P.,”  twice ; 
these  poor  fellows  being  doubtless  wandering  harvestmen  who 
had  not  earned  wages  enough  to  save  them  from  a pauper’s  grave. 
It  was  hard  that  “ these  our  brothers  ” should  not  leave  behind 
them  so  much  as  a name  in  the  Church’s  books. 

Dipping  again  into  the  old  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  we  find 
that  in  1765  a Vestry  was  called  “ to  consider  the  proper  method 
to  put  in  execution  the  donation  of  Mr.  Squires  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  a schoolmaster  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  parish  in 
reading,  writing,  and  casting  accounts.”  The  master’s  salary  was 
fixed  at  twenty-five  pounds  ; and  if  the  rents  of  the  bequeathed 
land  should  not  produce  this,  the  funds  in  the  Churchwardens’ 
hands  were  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  A few  years  later  we 
learn  that  the  authority  of  the  parish  constable  was  sometimes 
needed  as  well  as  that  of  the  schoolmaster,  for  we  find  the  vestry 
paying  “ Forster’s  bill  for  Elme  stocks,  £2  8s.  5^^.”  Probably  a 
discipline  of  a gentler  kind  was  in  contemplation  when  “ it  was 
ordered  that  Wm.  Walker  should  be  paid  two  guineas  per  annum 
for  doing  the  duty  of  walking  the  Church  to  keep  order,”  while 
another  functionary  was  allowed  ten  pounds  “ for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  children  and  others  in  the  said  parish  the  method 
of  psalm-singing.” 

Elm  Vicarage,  Wisbech.  F.  H.  Cox. 

431  .—Attempt  to  Raise  the  Price  of  Corn  at  Ely,  1757.— 

The  following  curious  advertisement  was  printed  in  The  Annual 
Register  for  1759,  and  seems  to  have  originally  appeared  in 
The  Public  Advertiser. 

Whereas  I,  William  Margetts,  the  younger,  was,  at  the  last  assizes  for 
the  county  of  Cambridge,  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  price  of  corn  in  Ely  market,  upon  the  24th  day  of  September, 
1767,  by  offering  the  sum  of  six  shillings  a bushel  for  wheat,  for  which  no 
more  than  five  shillings  and  nine-pence  was  demanded  ; And  whereas,  on 
the  earnest  solicitation  and  request  of  myself  and  friends,  the  prosecutor 
has  been  prevailed  upon  to  forbear  any  further  prosecution  against  me,  on 
my  submitting  to  make  the  following  satisfaction,  viz.  upon  my  paying  the 
sum  of  60Z.  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Ely,  to  be  distributed 
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by  the  ministers  and  church- wardens  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  said 
town  of  Ely ; and  the  further  sum  of  501.  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  to  be  distributed  by  the  ministers  and  church-wardens 
of  the  several  parishes  in  the  said  town  ; and  the  full  costs  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ; and  upon  my  reading  this  acknowledgement  of  my  ofEence  publicly, 
and  with  a loud  voice,  in  the  presence  of  a magistrate,  constable,  or  other 
peace  ofidcer,  of  the  said  town  of  Ely,  at  the  market  place  there,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o’clock,  on  a public  market  day,  and  likewise 
subscribing  and  publishing  the  same  in  three  of  the  evening  papers  printed 
at  London,  and  in  the  Cambridge  journal,  on  four  different  days,  and  I 
have  accordingly  paid  the  said  two  sums  of  fifty  pounds,  and  costs.  And 
do  hereby  confess  myself  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  said  offence,  and 
testify  my  sincere  and  hearty  sorrow  in  having  committed  a crime,  which, 
in  its  consequences,  tended  so  much  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  poor,  in 
the  late  calamitous  scarcity  : And  I do  hereby  most  heartily  acknowledge 
the  lenity  of  the  prosecutor,  and  beg  pardon  of  the  public  in  general,  and 
of  the  town  of  Ely  in  particular. 

This  paper  was  read  by  me  at  the  public  market  place  at  Ely,  in  the 
presence  of  Thomas  Aungier,  gentleman,  chief  constable,  on  the  2d  day  of 
June,  1759,  being  a public  market  day  there,  and  is  now,  as  a further  proof 
of  the  just  sense  I have  of  the  heinousness  of  my  crime,  subscribed  and 
published  by  me 

Witness,  James  Day;  Wm.  Maegetts. 

Under  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire. 

432. — Sonnet  on  the  Fen-Land.— 

A sea  of  land,  far  reaching  to  the  sky, 

Long  dykes,  whose  mist  at  even  dims  the  air : 

Tall  reeds  and  waving  grass,  the  lonesome  lair 
Whence  startled  coot,  and  duck,  and  moor-hen  fly. 

The  plover’s  call,  the  heron’s  plaintive  cry. 

Break  the  soft  stillness  born  of  nature’s  prayer. 

Till  birds,  and  reeds,  and  stream  all  seem  to  share 
The  calm  in  which  the  rushes  scarcely  sigh. 

0 lone  Fen-land,  where  silent  nature  sleeps. 

As  through  thy  meads  the  sluggish  river  creeps. 

Edged  by  the  blue  forget-me-not,  towards  the  sea  : 

They  who  best  know  thee,  know  thy  bosom  keeps. 
Deep-stored,  great  lessons  all  may  learn  of  thee  ; 

O dim,  weird  land  enwrapped  in  mystery. 

Thomas  Fletcher  Fullard,  M.A.,  Oxon. 

433. — Bibliography  of  Lincolnshire  Periodicals  (394,  407, 
410). — Every  effort  should  be  made  to  procure  information 
concerning  these  inconsiderable  trifles.  They  are  so  soon  lost 
sight  of,  and  particulars  of  their  publication,  their  length  of  life, 
and  of  their  editors,  are  difficult  to  find.  The  previous  com- 
munications, with  my  additions,  form  the  following  list : — 

The  Provincial  Literary  Repository.  2 vols.  [26  numbers]  from  Jan., 
1801,  to  Dec.,  1802. 

1.  The  Enquirer,  edited  by  W.  Marrat  and  P.  Thompson.  3 vols. 
[11  numbers]  from  Jan.  or  Feb.,  1811,  to  1813. 
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2.  The  Scientific  Receptacle,  edited  by  Henry  Clay.  Vol.  I.  [4 
numbers]  from  Jan.  to  Oct,,  1826. 

3,  The  Enquirer,  edited  by  W.  Marrat.  6 numbers,  from  Jan.,  1825, 
to  April  (?),  1826. 

The  Boston  Magazine.  12  numbers,  from  Feb.,  1840,  to  Jan.,  1841. 

The  Spalding  Monthly  Magazine.  12  numbers,  from  Dec,,  1866,  to 
Dec.,  1867. 

The  South  Holland  Magazine.  3 vols.  [33  numbers]  from  April,  1869, 
to  Dec,,  1871. 

Old  Lincolnshire.  Vol.  I,  Quarterly,  from  March,  1883,  to  June,  1886. 

1.  The  Enquirer.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  full 
particulars  of  this  work  from  a collation  of  a complete  copy 
which  passed  through  my  hands  a year  or  so  ago.  It  is  complete 
in  3 volumes.  The  first  two  are  as  described  at  p.  261  : Volume 
III.  was  “ conducted  by  W.  Marrat,  Boston,  assisted  by  several 
gentlemen  of  literary  eminence,”  1813.  Title  and  contents,  308 
pages.  The  work  was  completed  in  11  numbers,  number  1 being 
issued  either  in  January  or  February,  1811.  Numbers  1 to  4 
formed  volume  I.  ; 5 to  8 volume  II.  ; and  9 to  11  volume  III. 
The  plan  of  the  work  was : I.,  Juvenile  Department ; II.,  General 
Correspondence  ; III.,  Miscellaneous  ; IV.,  Poetry ; V.,  Mathe- 
matics. Amongst  the  poetry  in  volume  I.  will  be  found  Love,” 
by  Robert  Southey,  and  “Verses  written  in  Hymns  for  infant 
minds,”  &c.,  by  James  Montgomery ; but  whether  they  were 
specially  written,  or  copied  from  another  work,  I cannot  say. 

2.  The  Scientific  Receptacle.  This  is  a new  item,  and  an 
important  one,  for,  as  the  title  page  says,  it  was  printed  at 
Holheach.  Cotton  ( Typographical  Gazetteer ) says  that  the  first 
book  printed  at  Holbeach  was  in  ISdQ,  so  that  this  periodical 
carries  back  the  commencement  of  printing  at  Holbeach  more 
than  20  years. 

(a)  Engraved  title,  with  Egyptian  ornaments: 

The  Scientific  Keceptacle,  A Literary,  Mathematical,  and  Philosophical 
Eepository,  conducted  by  H.  Clay.  Nil  tarn  difficile  est,  quin  quasrendo 
investigari  potest.  Volume  I.  Holbeach,  Printed  by  and  for  the  Pro- 
prietor, C.  F.  Pitman,  Sold  in  London,  by  G.  B,  Whitaker,  Ave-Maria  Lane. 

(&)  Letter-press  title  : 

The  Scientific  Eeceptacle,  A Literary,  Mathematical,  and  Philosophical 
Eepository,  containing  Original  Essays  and  Poetry,  Queries  Critical, 
Grammatical,  and  Philosophical ; Enigmas,  Charades,  rebuses,  and 
anagrams.  Mathematical  Questions,  &c.,  &c.  Prize  Subjects  for  Youth,  in 
Latin,  French,  & English  Composition ; Arithmetic,  Geometry  & Algebra. 
Conducted  ly  H.  Clay,  Moulton.  Nil  tarn  difficile  est,  quin  qugerendo 
investigari  potest. 
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Les  Mathematiqnes  repandent  la  lumiere  sur  presqne  toutes  nos  con- 
noissances,  m§me  sur  celles  qui  paroissent  en  ^tre  les  plus  independantes. 

VoL  I.  , 

Holbeach ; Printed  by  and  for  the  proprietor,  0.  F.  Pitman,  Sold  in 
London,  by  G.  B,  Whittaker,  Ave-Maria  Lane,  and  all  Booksellers.  1826. 

Price  Mght  Shillings  in  Boards, 

Number  1,  pp.  1-88,  was  issued  January  1,  1825.  No.  2, 
pp.  89-178,  April  1,  1825.  No.  3,  pp.  179-274,  July  1,  1825. 
No.  4,  pp.  275-365,  October  1,  1825.  One  plate  issued  with 
each  number.  On  the  completion  of  the  volume.  Clay  wrote  a 
preface  of  2 pages,  dated  from  Moulton,  25th  September,  1825. 
The  editor  wrote  a great  deal,  and  among  his  poetical  contributors 
he  had  John  Clare.  Other  contributors  were  : J.  Jedwood  of 
Honiton,  J.  Savage  of  Surfleet,  John  Jarvis,  W.  W.  Oednay,  R. 
Boyall  of  Whaplode,  G.  Brown  of  Pinchbeck,  W.  Stringer  of 
Selcoates,  T.  King,  W.  Wyers,  C.  Gill,  T.  Roberts  of  Ruskinton, 
Isaac  Newton,  E.  Andrew  of  Moulton,  J.  Baines  of  Ebor  House, 
near  York,  C.  D.  Weight  of  Parson  Drove,  Cambridgeshire,  R. 
King  of  Moulton,  P.  Grove  of  Exeter,  John  Ryley  late  of  Leeds, 
and  others.  In  December,  1888,  I had  a unique  copy  of  this 
work  pass  through  my  hands.  It  belonged  to  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Weight,  of  Parson  Drove,  Cambs.,  who  was  a contributor  to  the 
work,  and  had  (1)  a complete  key  to  the  signatures  used  in  the 
work  ; (2)  the  autographs  of  all  the  contributors  pasted  on 
the  front  and  back  end  papers.  These  autographs  were  taken 
from  letters,  and  were  given  to  Mr.  Weight  by  the  Editor.  On 
one  of  the  end  papers  was  the  assertion  that  it  was  first 
book  printed  at  HoTbeachP  This  statement,  contemporary  with 
the  printing  of  the  book,  has  the  weight  of  an  authoritative 
opinion,  and  Lincolnshire  folk  should  take  special  note  of  the  fact. 

3.  The  Enquirer,  edited  by  W.  Marrat.  This  is  another  new 
item.  I only  know  of  it  from  my  having  numbers  1 and  3.  The 
title  is  The  Enquirer,  or  Philosophical  and  Mathematical 
Repository,  (Published  Quarterly.)  By  W.  Marrat,  Member  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  New  York.  Liverpool  : 
Printed  for  the  Editor,  by  Rushton  and  Melling.  Sold  by 
Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  And  all  the 
Booksellers,”  No.  1,  Jan.  1,  1825,  pp.  1-48,  and  wrapper. 
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Answers  to  the  Questions  to  be  directed  to  the  “ Editor  of  the 
Enquirer,  56,  Copperas  Hill,  Liverpool.”  “ No.  2 will  be  pub- 
lished in  April.”  The  contributors  seem  to  be  nearly  all  Lancashire 
men,  but  Query  5 is  by  “Mr.  Thompson,  of  Boston.”  No.  3, 
July,  1,  1825,  is  priced  “Price  Is.  6d.,”  pp.  97-144,  and  wrapper. 
“No.  4 will  be  published  on  October  1.”  Among  the  contributors 
is  John  Boole,  of  Lincoln.  According  to  a manuscript  note  by 
an  unknown  writer,  in  my  possession,  (but  who  by  his  other 
notes  evidently  knew  what  he  was  saying,)  this  work  was 
complete  in  6 numbers.  This  must  be  a very  scarce  work,  as  I 
cannot  find  it  mentioned  anywhere.  No  copy  is  mentioned  in  the 
sale  catalogues  of  the  Libraries  of  eminent  Mathematicians  which 
I possess.  Perhaps  this  ought  not  to  be  included  under  the  head 
of  “ Lincolnshire  Periodicals  ” ; but  it  should  be  mentioned  as 
being  a revival  of  the  old  “Enquirer”  of  1811-13,  by  the 
former  Editor,  who  in  the  meantime  had  removed  to  Liverpool. 
I shall  be  very  pleased  to  hear  of  a complete  copy  of  this  work, 
or  of  any  numbers  which  I do  not  possess. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  some  of  your  contributors  to 
give  particulars  of  these  editors — Henry  Clay,  W.  Marrat,  P. 
Thompson  ? 

6,  Downing  Place,  Cambridge.  Gr.  J.  GrAY. 

434.— History  of  Soham  (125,  166,  207,  233,  252,  326, 
375). — We  gather  the  following  information  from  some  documents 
in  the  possession  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  : — 

Grant  of  Soham  Parsonage  to  the  convent  of  Pine. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  chief  Justice  of  England  granted,  29  August, 
1102  (?),  to  the  Church  of  Saint  Andrew  at  Soham  the  lands 
which  he  had  given  to  Ranulph,  the  Yicar,  in  trust  for  that 
Church.  On  26  October,  1189,  King  Richard  I.  granted  to  the 
convent  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Pynne,  Pyn,  or  Pine,  the  Church 
of  Soham  with  its  appurtenances,  viz.,  the  Chapel  of  Barway 
(Bergee)  with  the  tithes  of  Henny,  &c.  The  same  king,  21 
November,  1189,  issued  his  mandate  that  the  aforesaid  convent 
of  Pynne  should  have  quiet  possession  of  his  grant.  John, 
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Bishop  of  Norwich,  confirmed  the  King's  grant,  and  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  duly  ratified  the  Bishop’s 
confirmation.  These  last  two  documents  bear  no  date.  On 
17  November,  1238,  King  Richard  III.  issued  his  letter  of 
protection  for  the  convent  of  Pyne.  Two  other  documents 
dated  respectively  21  April,  1253,  and  Easter  term,  1274,  relate 
to  the  fine  and  recovery  of  a messuage  and  15  acres  of  Simon 
Fitzsimon,  and  to  the  fine  and  recovery  of  the  advowson  of 
Soham  by  the  convent  of  Pyne  from  Thomas  de  Clare. 

There  are  at  least  29  other  documents  concerning  grants  of  land 
chiefly  to  the  convent  of  Pine,  dates  are  given  in  a few  cases  only, 

William,  son  of  Henry  Dean  (Decani),  of  Fordham,  grants  to 
William  Hugh  of  Soham,  three  half  acres  in  exchange.  Nicholas 
Fitzwilliam  grants  one  acre  and  half-a-rood  to  John  Scot  for  18 
years  from  1257.  William  Fitz  Richard  grants  a messuage  to 
William,  Chaplain,  son  of  Simon  Brun  of  Dullingham.  William 
Brun  grants  a messuage  to  Eustace  Aylwyne.  Cicely,  widow  of 
Nicholas  Fitzwilliam  of  Soham  grants  a messuage  called  Malune 
Croft  to  William  of  Dullingham.  John  Aylmer  of  Soham  grants 
a messuage  to  Hy.  Aylwyne.  The  Parson  of  Loughton  grants 
half  an  acre  to  Wm.  Borhard  and  Sir  Roger,  Chaplain,  his  son. 
Roger  Borhard  of  Loughton,  Chaplain,  grants  half  an  acre  to  his 
brother  Alexander,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  1304-5.  William 
Spendilove  of  Fordham  grants  all  his  land  in  Mettlehom  Field  to 
John  de  Ravelingham.  John  Barbone  of  Fordham  grants  part 
of  a messuage  in  Fordham  to  John,  son  of  Wm.  Hikedon  of 
Soham,  22  July,  1316.  An  agreement  between  Geoffry  of 
Randeswary,  son  of  Alured,  and  the  convent  of  Pine,  concerning 
4 acres  in  Soham,  wherein  he  grants  a moiety  thereof  to  the 
convent.  Rd.  Stork  lets  all  the  land  which  he  holds  from  the 
said  convent  to  Wm.  de  Waleis  from  14  years  from  2 Feb.,  1247. 
John  Fitz  John  grants  half  an  acre  to  Simon  de  Tregeter.  Thos: 
son  and  heir  of  John  Atpole  grants  la.  3^r.  in  Hurst  in  North 
Oseney  to  Simon  Prentys.  Nicholas,  son  of  William  Hugh  of 
Soham  grants  la.  Ijr.  in  Soham  to  the  convent  of  Pyne.  Isabel, 
widow  of  Rd.  Stork  grants  all  her  land  to  the  convent.  Wm. 
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Fitz-Nicholas  of  Soham  grants  a quit-rent  of  6^?.,  and  John  Pye 
grants  all  his  messuage  in  Soham  for  10s.  to  the  same.  Cicely, 
widow  of  Nicholas  of  Soham,  clerk,  grants  her  estate  for  6s.  M. ; 
and  Nicholas,  son  of  William  of  Soham  grants  3 roods  in  Soham 
to  the  convent.  Agnes,  daughter  to  Wm.  of  Soham,  deceased, 
grants  a messuage  to  the  convent  for  1 mark.  Henry  Alwyn 
grants,  and  Wm.  son  of  Simon  Brun  of  Dullingham,  chaplain, 
and  Richard  Wolmer,  each  release  a messuage  to  the  convent. 
John  Trede  and  Agnes  his  wife,  of  Fordham,  grant  to  the 
convent  all  their  lands,  sometime  John  Scot’s,  brother  of  the  said 
Agnes,  for  30s.,  1272.  Robert  Codwy  for  11  marks  releases  to 

the  convent  a messuage  which  he  held  of  them.  Wm.  son  of 

Adam  Aylmer  covenants  on  pain  of  distress  to  pay  the  Rectors 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Andrew  at  Soham  an  annual  rent  of  16^^.  for 
4 acres  of  land,  at  their  court,  1302-3.  Henry  Aylwyne  son  of 

John,  chaplain,  releases  to  the  convent  the  messuage  which  he 

holds  of  them,  and  which  Wm.  son  of  Hugh  of  Soham  once  held 
of  them.  The  convent  let  to  Hy.  of  Soham,  chaplain,  for  his  life, 
the  messuage  which  Wm.  son  of  Hugh  once  held  of  them  at  the 
annual  rent  of  15  marks  and  I2d. 

Grant  of  Soham  Parsonage  to  the  convent  of  Royal-lieu  : — 

On  14  May,  1285,  the  convent  of  Pyne  granted  to  that  of 
Royly,  (or  Rewley,  near  Oxford,)  the  parsonage  of  Soham  at  a 
fee  farm  rent  of  43  marks  per  annum,  and  on  20  November  in 
the  same  year  King  Edward  I.  ratified  the  grant.  On  1 May, 
1291,  the  convent  of  Pyne  appointed  the  convent  of  Royly  their 
general  proxies  in  all  matters  concerning  Soham. 

The  next  document  in  order  of  date  is  a letter  from  Robert, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  30  July,  1304,  to  the  Dean  of 
Fordham.  The  Archbishop  directs  the  Dean  publicly  to  admonish 
the  then  Vicar  of  Soham  not  to  take  the  tithe  of  Hay  (Henny  ?) 
which  belonged  to  the  convent  of  Pyne  ; to  repair  che  chancel  ; 
and  to  keep  a certain  lamp  burning  in  the  Church  of  Soham  on 
pain  of  excommunication. 

On  14  April,  1314,  (or  1333,)  an  agreement  was  made  between 
the  Abbot  of  Royly  and  Adam,  Vicar  of  Soham,  to  abide  by  the 
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verdict  of  a jury  to  meet  on  3 July  in  the  same  year,  concerning 
the  tithes  of  a croft  called  White  Croft,  and  a yearly  rent  of  2s. 
out  of  the  Church  fen. 

In  the  Trinity  Term  of  the  year  1340,  an  inquisition  was  made 
for  Oxon  and  Berks,  when  it  was  ordered  that  the  convent  of 
Pyne  should  pay  towards  the  Tenth.  On  5 May,  1366,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  the  convent  of  Royly,  until  they  had 
assigned  to  the  convent  of  Pyne  annual  rents  of  the  same  value, 
should  continue  to  pay  them  the  fee  farm  rent  of  43  marks. 

Proceedings  were  taken  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the 
Hilary  Term,  1378,  in  exoneration  of  the  convent  of  Pyne  as  to 
the  tax  for  the  Tenth. 

Grant  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  of  the  fee  farm  rent  of 
43  marks  : — 

On  4 May,  1440,  King  Henry  YI.  granted  to  the  college  the 
reversion  (on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester)  of  an  annuity  of  £28  13s.  (43  marks)  which  the 

convent  of  Royly  used  to  pay  to  the  convent  of  Pyne  ; the 
College  having  first  released  to  the  King  the  reversion  of  an 
annuity  of  £6  13s.  4d.  which  he  had  given  them  on  16 
February  preceding. 

On  6 August,  1447,  a writ  was  issued  under  the  privy  seal  to 
the  Exchequer  discharging  the  convent  of  Royal -lieu  from  all 
taxation  on  the  said  fee  farm  rent  of  43  marks  which  they  had 
given  to  Pembroke  Hall  ; and  in  Michaelmas  Term  of  1447 
proceedings  were  taken  in  the  Exchequer  in  obedience  to  the  said 
writ.  On  20  May,  1448,  the  College  acknowledged  the  King’s 
bounty  and  engaged  to  celebrate  masses.  On  22  October,  1450, 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Norwich,  confirmed  the  King’s  grant  of  the  said 
rent  of  £28  13s.  4d. 

Grant  to  the  College  of  the  Parsonage  itself : — 

On  3 August,  1451,  the  convent  of  Royly  granted  Soham 
Parsonage  to  Pembroke  College,  and  in  the  same  month  of  that 
or  the  following  year  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  Walter,  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Norwich,  and  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Sudbury. 
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On  1 November,  1452,  a lease  was  drawn  up  between  Sir 
Thomas  Tudenham,  Seneschal  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  College,  of  3 acres  of  glebe  in  exchange  for  3 acres  belonging 
to  the  Duchy,  for  60  years  ; and  probably  in  the  same  or  follow- 
ing year,  the  College  petitioned  King  Henry  YI,  that  the  exchange 
might  be  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  on  the  12  May,  1454, 
conveyance  of  the  3 acres  was  made  from  the  King  to  the  College 
under  authority  of  Parliament.  J.  R.  Olorenshaw. 

435.— Peterborough  Post,  1720.— The  following  is  from  a 
manuscript  account  book  of  the  year  1720.  Ed. 

PETERBOROUGH  POST  GOES 


Sundays  ) at  11  1 To  London 

Tuesdays  > o’Clock  > and 

Thursdays ) Morning  j Lincoln 

COMES  IN 

Sunday  Night  1 at  about  ) From  London 

Wednesday  Night  > 8 o’Clock  > and  from 

Friday  Night  ) Evening  ) Lincoln 

TO  LINCOLN 
Sunday  ) 

Wednesday  > afternoon  with  a penny. 

Friday  j 


436,— John  Palmer,  Archdeacon  of  Ely.— In  Col.  Chester’s 
London  Marriage  Licenses  published  by  the  Harleian  Society, 
1887-8,  sub  anno  1593,  29  Mar.,  is  the  following  entry  ; — 
“ Proceedings  relating  to  the  Clandestine  marriage  by  Thomas 
Braine,  Clerk,  in  the  Chapel  of  Sir  Thos.  Howard  in  his  mansion 
of  Chesterford  Park  in  Great  Chesterford,  co.  Essex,  of  John 
Palmer,  Clerk,  Archd.  of  Ely,  and  Katharine  Knevit,  Spinster, 
daughter  of  William  Knevit  late  of  Little  Yastern  park,  co. 
Wilts.,  gent.,  dec.”  How  did  the  “ proceedings  ” end  ? And 
what  is  known  of  Archdeacon  Palmer  ? 

Stamford.  J.S. 

It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  the  above-named  Arch- 
deacon of  Ely  was  identical  with  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  of 
the  same  name.  The  latter  was  Master  of  Magdalen,  Cambridge, 
and  Dean  from  1597  till  his  death  in  1607.  But  in  tf.e  Athence 
Cantalrigienses,  ii.,  458,  it  is  believed  that  the  Archdeacon  was  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Yicar  of  Trumpington,  and  not 
connected  with  Peterborough.  Ed. 
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437.—Inscription5  at  Etton.— In  1891  ifc  was  found  fchafc 
the  foundations  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  church  at  Etton,  co. 
Northants.,  were  in  a dangerous  state,  and  other  parts  of  the 
fabric  far  from  secure.  Funds  were  collected  for  a restoration  ; 
and  on  10  Aug.,  1893,  the  church  was  re-opened  at  a service  at 
which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  preached  the  sermon.  Besides 
the  structural  works  which  were  absolutely  necessary,  the  chancel 
was  fitted  with  oak  seats,  and  the  levels  altered,  the  floor  being 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  This  last-named  undertaking  involved 
the  displacing  of  a few  stones  which  bore  monumental  inscriptions. 
While  the  work  was  in  progress  enquiries  were  made  as  to  the 
fate  of  these  stones,  and  the  reply  was  given  that  they  were  to  be 
carefully  preserved.  At  the  opening  no  trace  of  them  could  be 
discovered,  and  further  enquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  “carefully  preserved”  by  being  laid  under  the  new  fixed 
oak  seats  of  the  chancel. 

As  they  are  consequently  wholly  inaccessible,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  print  the  inscriptions  which  they  bear.  They  were 
copied  six  years  ago.  There  were  only  four,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  all  were  placed  in  the  church  within  the  space  of 
seven  years.  The  earliest  is  very  much  worn,  so  that  the 
surname  cannot  be  read,  and  the  figures  are  uncertain, 

(1)  Here  lieth  the  Body  of  | William  the  son  of  William  | 

. . . . Hitt  who  dyed  | Jan  (?)  the  1 . . 1724  | in  the  17^^ 
(?  14‘^)  year  of  his  Age. 

Here  lies  the  youth  who  | ne’er  his  Friends  deny’d  | or  gave 
his  Father  Grief  | but  when  he  dy’d, 

(2)  Here  lyeth  the  Body  | of  Francis  the  Son  ] of  the  Reverend 
jVP.  I George  Jeffreys  Mi-  | nor  Cannon  of  Pe-  j terborough  he 
Died  I Decern,  the  xxiv^^\  | 1726  | Aged  1 year  and  | 8 Months. 

(3)  Here  lyeth  the  Body  | of  Carolina  Daughter  | of  the 
Reverend  M^  | David  Standish  Minister  | of  Sh  Paul’s  in  South 

I Carolina  in  America  she  j Died  October  the  xxPh  | 1727  | 
Aged  8 Months. 

(4)  Here  lyeth  y®  Body  of  \ Elizabeth  Richardson  Standish  | 
daughter  of  y®  Reverend  | David  Standish  late  Rector  j of  Sh 
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Pauls  Stonoe  in  South  | Carolina  in  America  by  | Elizabeth  his 
wife  I she  died  May  y®  , , 1731  ) Aged  2 Years. 

Read  this  and  weep  but  not  for  me  | Lement  thy  longer 
misery  | My  life  was  short  my  G-rief  y®  les  | Blame  not 
my  hast  to  happyness.  Ed. 

438i— Standish  Family  of  Peterborough.— One  of  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  given  in  the  preceding  article  suggests  an 
enquiry  about  the  family  of  Standish,  several  members  of  which 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  record  of  three 
brothers  of  the  name,  all  born  at  Peterborough,  all  eminent  for 
their  musical  ability,  all  Masters  of  Arts,  and  all  Incumbents  of 
parishes.  These  facts  are  recorded  in  a short  Latin  poem  by 
Dean  Duport,  printed  in  his  Sulsecim^  1676,  which  we 

quote  entire. 

Ad  tres  fratres  Standisios,  Theologos  juxta  ac  Musicos  insignes. 

O Quam  vos  memorem,  canamque,  fratres 
Vos  O Standisii,  trias  canora, 

Vocum  ternio,  triga  Musicorum  1 
Trini  Music®  & Artium  Magistri, 

Trini  Presbyterique  Musicique, 

Rectoresque  gregum  & paroeciarum, 

Periti  quoque  singuli  Organist® ; 

Vestrum  quisque  gerit  se  utrisque  in  istis, 

Rostris  tarn  bene,  concionibusque, 

Choris  tarn  bene,  cantionibusque, 

Utris  ut  melius,  sit  ambigendum. 

Natu  denique  singuli  Petrenses*, 

Petrenses\  quoque  singuli  educati, 

Claves  scilicet  bine  habetis  illas. 

Claves  Ordinis,  atque  Cantilen®. 

Quam  belle  omnia  consonant,  bonumque 
Concentum  faciunt ! triumque  fratrum 
Quam  pulchra  harmonia  ista  Musicorum ! 

* Petriburg.  t Coll.  S.  Petri. 

The  Dean  describes  the  brothers  as  all  of  S.  Peter’s  College. 
This  means  that  they  were  members  of  the  Cathedral  body,  or 
perhaps  that  they  were  educated  at  the  King’s  School,  not  that 
they  went  to  Peterhouse,  at  Cambridge.  One,  David  Standish, 
did  so,  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1663,  apparently  without 
having  previously  graduated  as  a Bachelor.  Another  David 
Standish,  of  S.  John’s,  (but  belonging,  of  course,  to  a later 
generation,)  took  his  degree  in  1721  ; and  he  was,  there 
is  little  doubt,  the  father  of  the  two  little  girls  buried  at 
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Efcton.  Another  of  the  musical  family  was  Francis.  He 
was  first  a Lay-clerk,  then  Minor  Canon,  in  1626,  and 
afterwards  Precentor.  In  1629  he  was  appointed  to  be  Reader 
of  the  Prayers  at  the  Cathedral  at  5 a.m.  He  was  Incumbent  of 
Eye,  CO.  Northants.,  for  one  year,  about  1631.  There  was  also  a 
Francis  Standish,  Priest  Yicar  of  Wells  in  1643,  but  whether  the 
same  person  or  not  I do  not  know.  If  one  of  the  Dean’s  triad, 
this  Francis  must  have  been  well  over  70  at  the  time  the  verses 
were  written.  More  probably  the  poem  refers  to  the  Francis 
named  below. 

In  the  hope  that  some  correspondent  may  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  several  members  of  this  family,  I add  the  names  of  such  as  I 
have  met  with. 

Francis  Standish,  Precentor  in  1689,  married  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  William  Wightman,  of  Stoke,  co.  Notts.,  Esq.  She  died  in 
that  year,  aged  46  ; and  a tablet  to  her  memory  in  the  north 
choir  aisle  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  is  now  the  only  memorial 
remaining  to  any  of  the  name.  In  1690  he  was  Reader  of  the 
Prayers  at  the  Cathedral  at  6 A.M. 

David  Standish,  M.A.,  Minor  Canon,  Head  Master  of  the 
King’s  School,  Rector  of  Woodston,  co.  Hunts.,  1702-20,  died 
in  that  year,  aged  54.  An  inscription  formerly  existed  in  the 
Cathedral,  recording  these  facts  ; but,  unless  there  is  an  error 
in  the  age  as  here  given,  he  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  Dean’s 
triad.  The  date  of  his  death,  as  given  in  copies  of  the  destroyed 
monumental  inscription,  must  be  wrong,  as  a Chapter  Order  was 
passed  to  pay  him  his  salary  as  Schoolmaster  to  Lady  Day,  1722. 

Mary,  wife  of  Francis  Standish,  and  daughter  of  Robert 
Carrier  of  Peterborough,  died  in  1650. 

Robert  Standish,  Gentleman,  Organist  of  the  Cathedral,  died 
in  1713,  aged  42. 

Memorials  to  the  two  last,  formerly  in  the  Cathedral,  are  now 
no  longer  there. 

The  following  translation  of  Dean  Duport’s  verses,  in  the 
original  metre,  “All  composed  in  the  metre  of  Catullus,”  may 
be  acceptable 
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Tell  me,  how  can  I worthily  describe  you, 

All  three  Standishes,  tuneful  group  of  brothers. 

Voices  glorious,  triad  of  Musicians ! 

All  three  Masters  of  Music,  and  of  Arts  too  ; 

Priests  all  three  of  the  Church,  and  all  Musicians  ; 

All  three  charged  with  the  duties  of  a Parish, 

And  performers  accomplish’d  on  the  Organ. 

Preachers  notable,  famous  in  the  Pulpit, 

Singers  notable,  famous  in  the  Chorus, 

And  so  truly  efficient  that  we  find  it 

Hard  in  which  to  say  you  are  most  distinguish’d. 

All  by  birth  of  S.  Peter’s  Borough  natives. 

All  in  school  of  S.  Peter  educated. 

You  have  charge  of  the  keys  of  Holy  Orders, 

And  are  skill’d  in  the  keys  of  noble  music. 

How  delightfully,  all  in  sweet  agreement. 

Do  your  voices  in  fair  accord  uniting 
Make  sweet  harmony  ! triple  band  of  brothers  ! 

Ed. 

439.— Origin  of  the  Name  Ely.— This  is  not,  perhaps,  really 
a settled  question,  and  I should  like  to  see  it  discussed  in  the 
pages  of  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries,  as  it  may  be  possible  by  a 
combined  effort  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  solution.  I know  of 
only  two  theories  regarding  the  derivation  of  this  name. 

(I)  The  Keltic  word  helyg,  (helygen),  the  Salix  or  Willow. 
Why  the  city,  or  the  island,  supposing  that  at  an  early  period  an 
abundance  of  willows  grew  thereon,  should  be  called  “ a willow  ” 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  If  helyg  were  a compound,  and  the 
suffix  equivalent  to  isle  or  district,  such  a derivation  might  be 
more  logical.  The  h,  which  is  an  aspirate  in  both  English  and 
Welsh,  presents  another  difficulty.  There  is  another  word  more 
like  the  name  Ely  in  form,  heli,  salt  water.  I do  not  attempt  to 
argue  the  whole  case  here. 

(II)  Ely  is  taken  as  a compound  of  two  Saxon  words.  Let  us 
see  what  the  early  writers  said.  William  of  Malmesbury  (in 
Gesta  Pontificum,  finished  in  a.d.  1125,)  writes  thus  : — “ Heli 
stagnensium  insularum  maxima,  ab  anguillarum  copia  ita  dicta, 
sicut  Beda  communi  notitige  consentiens,  auctor  est.”  He  then 
dilates  on  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  streams,  as  well  as  of  the 
water  fowl,  but  that  of  the  eels  was  greatest. 

Bseda  appears  to  have  written  Elge  as  the  latinized  form  of 
E'l-\g,  or  jE'lAg.  (See  Bosworth’s  Saxo7i  Dictionary^ 
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Now  take  the  account,  in  the  Liber  EUensis^  a work  compiled 
in  the  time  of  William  of  Malmesbury*: — “Dicimus  autem  Ely, 
Anglice  id  est,  a copia  anguillarum  qum  in  eisdem  capiuntur 
palludibus,  nomen  sumpsit ; sicut  Beda  Anglorum  disertissimus 
docet ; quse  mutato  nomine  meliorando  Ely  nuncupatur  modo 
scilicet  digna  Dei  domus  cui  nomen  convenit  ejus.”  Then  a note 
says,  “ Y sive  ey,  Anglis,  Insula  est ; . . . iisdem  etiam  anguilla 
dicitur  Ael,  Anglis  Eel  ....  Elige,  et  contractim  Elge,  quasi 
Elgey,  vel  Elig-ly,  id  est  Anguillosa  insula.”  JE'l,  Ang.  Sax.  for 
eel  (the  accent  is  important  as  JEl  = all ; the  accent  is  retained 
in  Ely  ; strangers  sometimes  say,  Ely').  M comes  into  English 
with  the  sound  ee.  Ang.  Sax.  sse  = sea,  Ger.  see,  lo  is  A.S.  for 
island.  Note  that  g came  into  Eng.  in  three  forms, — as  (1)  ^ in 
go  ; (2)  g in  edge  ; (3)  y in  youth  ; gear  = year.  Then  i short, 
was  often  changed  to  e,  and  sometimes  to  y, 

Ely  then,  we  conclude,  is  a form  contracted,  perhaps  by  the 
Latin  writers,  as  indicated  above,  Elige  = Elge  = Ely. 

There  are,  in  Great  Britain,  three  places  named  Ely  : — (a)  in 
Cambridgeshire,  (b)  in  Fife,  (c)  in  Glamorganshire,  near  Cardiff. 

In  a work  entitled  The  East  Neuk  of  Fife;  its  History, 
Antiquities,  Geology,  Botany  and  Natural  History  in  General,  by 
Eev.  W.  Wood,  M.A.,  Elie,  1862,  1 found  this  note  : — 

Up  to  a comparatively  recent  period  the  harbour  of  Elie  was  called  the 
harbour  of  Ardross.  Indeed  the  name  of  the  town  The  Elie,  seems  to 
indicate  its  connection  with  Ardross. 

The  Reverend  Author  of  the  “ Statistical  Account  ” prefers  a deriva- 
tion from  the  Greek  word  signifying  “ a marsh,”  but  more  probably  it 
means  “ the  island,”  that  is,  the  island  of  Ardross,  and  the  land  at  the 
harbour  being  surrounded  by  the  sea  before  the  dyke  was  built,  probably 
was  the  origin  of  the  name.  The  isle  of  Ely  in  England  will  occur  to  our 
readers  as  corroborative  of  this  supposition.  It  is  said  there  is  a Gaelic 
word  Eleach  meaning  “ out  of  the  sea,”  which  may,  or  may  not  be,  the 
primary  source  of  the  appellation,  (p.  19.) 

That  the  name  was  derived  from  eAo?,  a marsh,  seems  a mere 
conjecture. 

With  regard  to  the  Glamorgan  river  Ely,  Professor  Ehys, 
Professor  of  Keltic  at  Oxford,  tells  me  that  the  name  is  written 

* “Herve,  the  first  Bishop  of  Ely,  caused  an  account  of  Bishop  ^thewold’s  bene- 
factions to  Ely  to  be  compiled  by  Eichard  (?),  a monk  of  Ely,  between  1108  and  1131.” 
(Stewart’s  Preface  to  Liber  Eliensis.)  Eichard,  monk  of  Ely,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  compiler;  and  Thomas,  also  a monk,  followed  up  the  work. 
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Elei  in  the  Liter  Landavensis,  He  thinks  the  word  is  Keltic, 
if  not  pre-Keltic.  Of  the  three  places  named  Ely  he  writes  : — 
“ Prima  facie,  I should  suppose  the  three  to  be  in  no  way  related  : 
of  course  any  evidence  might  at  once  dispose  of  this  supposition.” 

A correspondent  at  Cardiff,  who  is  greatly  interested  in  place- 
names,  and  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in  the  neighbourhood, 
although  he  himself  modestly  disclaims  the  reputation,  has 
favoured  me  with  some  observations  which  I quote,  as  far  as  they 
concern  the  Ely  in  Wales.  One  passage,  however,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  letter,  is  so  much  to  the  point,  that  I give  it  as  well. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  and  difficult  to  decide,  than  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  a place-name  ; and  though  there  is  always  a great  temptation 
to  launch  out  recklessly  into  some  fascinating  and  plausible  theory  on 
such  a subject,  to  do  so  is  fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

I do  not  think  it  likely  that  there  is  any  connection  between  the 

name  of  the  East  Anglian  Ely  and  that  of  our  Silurian  Ely,  between 
Cardiff  and  Llandaff,  the  latter  being  doubtless  an  Anglicised  form  of  the 
words  “ y Lai,”  the  m 4ern  Welsh  name  of  the  river  on  which  the  village 
of  Ely  stands.  If  i'  i should  be  found  from  ancient  writings,  that  the 
Welsh  river  Ely  was  originally  not  “ y Lai  ” but  “ yr  Elai,”  as  it  is 
just  possible — I should  reconsider  the  whole  question,  and  examine 
whether  after  all  the  English  and  Welsh  Elys  are  not  one  and  the  same 
British  word.  This  possibility  would  be  rendered  almost  a probability  if 
it  were  that  there  is  a river  Ely  close  to  Ely  Cathedral.  I should  like  to  be 
informed  as  to  this,  and  would  then  look  up  the  history  of  the  Welsh  name 
Ely,  to  see  if  it  ever  was  “ Elai.” 

It  may  be  added,  as  an  item  in  the  history  of  suggested 
etymologies  for  the  name  Ely,  that  Polydore  Virgil  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  derived  from  cXog  the  Greek  word  for  a marsh  ; 
though  no  one  now  would  dream  of  attaching  any  value  to  this 
suggestion. 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 

440.— Union  of  the  Convent  of  Peakirk  with  Crowland; 
The  Gift  of  Barnack  to  the  latter.— In  Ordericus’  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England  and  Normandy,  Book  IV.,  Chap.  XVII.,  is  an 
account  of  the  foundation  and  development  of  Crowland  Abbey. 
From  this  I take  the  following  quotations  : the  period  referred  to 
was  during  the  abbacy  of  Brihtmer,  made  abbot  in  1018. 

“ At  that  time  there  was  a convent  at  Pegeland,  presided  over 
by  an  abbot  named  Wulfgate,  a man  of  noble  birth.  There  Pega, 
St.  Guthlac’s  sister,  was  for  u long  time  a servant  of  the  Lord. 
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After  her  brother’s  death,  she  used  all  her  endeavours  to  wear  out 
her  life  for  the  love  of  Christ,  by  still  severer  austerities.  She 
therefore  undertook  a pilgrimage  to  Eome  (717?),  to  pray  at  the 
threshold  of  the  holy  apostles  for  herself  and  her  kinsfolk,  and  she 
then  triumphantly  departed  on  the  sixth  of  the  ides  [8th]  of 
January.  Her  remains  repose  in  the  church  built  at  Rome  to  her 
honour  by  the  faithful,  and  are  in  high  veneration  for  the  many 
benefits  conferred  by  her  on  those  who  faithfully  invoke  her.” 

‘‘  Brihtmer,  abbot  of  Croyland,  having  died  on  the  seventh  of 
the  ides  [7th]  of  April  (1048),  Wulfgate,  the  superior  of  the 
monastery  of  Pegeland,  asked  permission  of  King  Edward,  son  of 
Ethelred,  to  unite  the  flocks  of  the  two  monasteries,  and  to  make  of 
them,  for  God’s  glory,  a single  convent,  under  one  abbot  and  one 
rule  which  the  King  soon  afterwards  graciously  acceded  to. 
After  having  the  charge  of  Croyland  for  a number  of  years, 
Wulfgate  died  on  the  nones  [7th]  of  July  (1052),  and  Ulfkytel,  a 
monk  of  Peterborough,  by  permission  of  his  abbot  Leofric, 
received  the  government  of, the  abbey  of  Croyland  from  King 
Edward.  He  held  it  twenty-four  years,  and  began  the  building 
of  a new  church,  the  old  one  threatening  to  fall  to  ruins. 
His  great  patron  in  this  undertaking  was  Waltheof,  earl  of 
Northampton,  son  of  Siward,  earl  of  Northumbria,  who  gave 
the  vill  of  Barnack,  to  the  servants  of  God  and  St.  Guthlac.” 

The  narrator  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  death  of  Waltheof  and  his 
burial  at  Crowland  (Artt.  258  and  331)  ; also  of  the  fall  of 
Ulfkytel  and  the  preferment  of  Ingulph  to  the  abbacy. 

The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  above  quotation  are  : — (I) 
Pega’s  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  her  death  there,  and  her  burial  in  a 
church  dedicated  to  her  memory.  Are  there  any  sources  of 
information  by  which  this  can  be  verified  ? (II)  The  gift  of 
Barnack  is,  no  doubt,  an  historic  fact,  and  it  proved  a great 
benefaction  not  only  to  Crowland  Abbots,  but  to  many  of  the 
early  church-builders  in  the  fens.  Barnack  Rag  was  a most 
durable  material,  and  the  quarries  yielded  abundant  supplies. 
“ The  Fenland  ” contains  an  account  of  its  geological  structure. 

Lowestoft.  S.  H.  Miller. 
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441  .—Water  Party  on  Whittlesey  Mere,  1669  (259,  309).— 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  Reminiscences  of  Fen  and  Mere,  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Moyer  Heathcote,  of  Conington  Castle,  I 
wrote  to  him  about  some  things  mentioned  in  his  book,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  calling  his  attention  to  the  curious  Latin  poem 
describing  a water  party,  of  which  a brief  account  was  given  at 
the  former  of  the  above  references.  In  reply  he  asked  for  the 
loan  of  the  book  containing  the  poem,  which,  he  said,  he  had  read 
with  great  interest.  In  a later  letter,  saying  that  the  book  would 
be  shortly  returned,  he  spoke  thus  of  the  poem  : — 

I beg  to  offer  my  version  of  it  in  English  verse,  I fear  that  yonr  first 
class  would  consider  it  not  sufficiently  literal  or  accurate,  and  perhaps 
occasionally  altogether  mistaken.  I send  it  however  as  proof  that  I value 
the  original.  There  is  a special  interest  to  me,  who,  having  so  often  joined 
in  parties  and  picnics  among  the  reed  shoals,  have  great  pleasure  in  finding 
that  we  were  only  following  the  examples  of  our  ancestors  200  years  ago, 

I have  just  found  a copy  (made  by  a pupil  at  the  time)  of  this 

version.  I regret  that  I did  not  revise  it  at  once,  before  I 

returned  Mr.  Heathcote’s  verses.  I find  many  manifest  errors 

in  the  transcript,  which  I have  been  obliged  to  correct  as  best  I 

could.  Notwithstanding  the  doubt  expressed  as  to  its  accuracy, 

this  version  seems  to  have  caught  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  the 

original,  and  to  have  missed  hardly  any  of  the  points.  Ed. 

Muse  ! sing  the  banquet  of  my  hero  spread 
By  host  of  servants  near  the  oozy  bed. 

In  month  of  August,  worthy  Caasar’s  name. 

To  which  the  Peterborough  Clergy  came. 

Describe  the  platform  on  the  water  rear’d, 

Goddess ! by  Neptune  and  Apollo  cheer’d. 

As  they  look’d  down  upon  the  fowl  and  fish 
So  gently  undulating  on  the  dish. 

Oh  ! who  can  all  the  ingredients  rehearse, 

(None  so  described  in  Homer’s  epic  verse,) 

Substantial  viands  which  domestics  pack 
With  various  condiments  in  capacious  sack  ; 

Salt,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  then  for  fear 
Lest  winter’s  cold  should  mar  the  festive  cheer, 

They  fill  some  hogsheads  with  the  juice  of  vine. 

To  warm  the  stomach  with  a Spanish  wine. 

Some  venison’s  laid  in  chest  of  wheaten  flour. 

Most  welcome  guest  at  this  auspicious  hour. 

In  due  proportion  of  fat,  bone,  and  lean. 

The  antler’d  monarch,  roused  by  hunters  keen 
(Diana  present)  and  pursued  by  hound. 

Quitted  his  lair  with  an  exulting  bound ; 

At  first  he  flies,  rejoicing  in  his  strength, 

But  soon  his  limbs  grow  weaker,  and,  at  length, 
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With  gaping  month  and  heart  prepared  to  bnrst, 

He  seeks  the  water  to  assuage  his  thirst. 

And  there  he  hopes  he  may  regain  his  breath, 

Cool  his  parch’d  throat,  and  so  escape  from  death. 

In  vain  he  swims,  for  the  unerring  pack 
Rush  on  with  notes  of  music  in  his  track ; 

He  falls  a victim  ; and,  when  cleansed  from  mire, 

He  soon  from  water  is  transferr’d  to  fire  ; 

Within  the  limits  of  the  saucepan  press’d. 

He  seethes  and  boils  till  ready  for  the  feast. 

Ox  follows  stag,  in  rank  and  order  led 
To  slaughter,  late  in  richest  pastures  fed. 

He  takes  no  flight,  resign’d  he  meets  his  fate, 

Steps  in  the  bark,  which  groans  beneath  his  weight. 
While  tow’d  by  muddy  lake,  and  fenny  drove. 

Not  since  Europa  by  our  classic  Jove 
Was  drawn  on  wave  defiant  of  the  storm. 

Has  e’er  appear’d  such  fine  and  noble  form. 

As  on  the  Mere  of  Whittlesey  was  seen 
Which  thus  a second  Bosphorus  has  been. 

So  get  we  noble  beef,  the  table’s  pride, 

Alpha  of  meats,  distinguish’d  far  and  wide. 

Next  comes  the  gentle  sheep,  the  feast  to  aid, 

Breast,  leg,  and  shoulder,  all  in  order  laid, 

With  savoury  pasty  of  the  ox  and  deer. 

But  why  forget  that  item  of  good  cheer, 

The  fowl  and  tender  pullet  roasted  plain  ? 

Some  these  prefer ; while  others,  who  would  fain 
The  taste  of  gravy  and  of  lard  combine. 

Upon  the  breast  will  place  the  flesh  of  swine. 

The  jaded  appetite  again  is  plied 
With  sugar,  mustard,  and  cayenne  beside. 

And,  to  give  greater  zest  to  rosy  wine. 

Ham,  tongues,  and  bacon,  have  been  soak’d  in  brine. 
Pomona’s  gifts  at  length  the  feast  conclude  ; 

But,  lest  for  stomach  they  should  prove  too  crude. 
They  are  submitted  to  the  oven’s  heat. 

And  art  of  baker  gives  the  guests  a treat. 

Last  come  the  remnants  of  our  jolly  boat. 

Cakes,  wafers,  cheesecakes,  all  in  honey  float ; 

And,  with  the  rich  Falernian,  apple- juice 
Which  skill  and  cider-loving  minds  produce. 

Equal  to  nectar,  known  among  the  stars 
That  bear  the  name  of  Venus  and  of  Mars. 

In  press  of  stone  the  fruit  is  squeezed  and  bruised. 
Alike  for  grapes  and  apples  is  it  used. 

The  feast  is  done ; grace  said  to  Gods  above  ; 
Hunger  assuaged,  the  guests  begin  to  move. 

The  hero  William  Pierrepont  strikes  a light ; 

And  flint  and  steel  the  fragrant  leaves  ignite  ; 
Post-prandial  odours  gently  roll  away. 

Tobacco’s  fumes  innocuous  crown  the  day. 

Not  far  from  hence  there  stood  palatial  halls^ 

Of  great  Ranulphus,  now  but  ruin’d  walls : 

Advanced  in  years,  far  famed  in  battle’s  strife, 

On  river  banks  he  lives  an  easy  life. 

When  Batrachomyomachia^  was  o’er. 

This  noted  leader  of  the  froggy  shore, 
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’Tis  said,  unto  Physignathus^  renown’d 
Alike  his  birth  and  parentage  had  own’d. 

Who,  having  routed  his  opposing  foe, 

Troxartes,  with  puff’d  cheeks  began  to  blow 
The  note  of  triumph ; and  among  the  bogs 
He  rear’d  the  hall  and  citadel  of  frogs, 

A lasting  trophy  o’er  defeated  mice. 

“ This  spot  for  all  my  wishes  will  suiEce  : 

“ Here,”  he  exclaims,  “ far  from  the  city’s  roar, 

“ I fix  my  dwelling  on  the  muddy  shore.” 

One  single  neighbour  shares  this  lonely  place, 

Successful  victor  of  the  scaly  race, 

Here  in  ancestral  halls  has  Norman^  long 
Dwelt,  huge,  ungainly,  maim’d,  but  angler  strong ; 

He  spreads  his  nets  alike  for  pike  and  eels, 

Makes  laws  at  pleasure  and  again  repeals  ; 

In  wild  seclusion  hid  he  lives  afloat, 

With  sprit  and  gun  arranged  in  open  boat 
Our  host  perceives  him,  hails  him  as  a guest. 

Welcomes,  and  deems  him  worthy  of  the  feast. 

1 Frog  Hall.  2 The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 

3 “ Puff-cheek,”  the  name  of  one  of  the  Frogs.  4 A famous  old  fisherman. 

442.— King  George  IV.  and  Bentham.— Mr.  W.  J.  Evans, 
Registrar  of  the  Diocese  of  Elj,  has  in  his  possession  a copy  of 
Bentham’s  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  with  which  is  connected  the 
following  interesting  story.  In  Bentham’s  time,  before  George 
IV.  ascended  the  throne,  he  used  occasionally  to  visit  Mr. 
Tattersall,  at  Highflyer  Hall,  Hew  Barns,  Ely,  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Henry  Coy.  Mr.  Bentham  obtained  a complete  set  of 
portraits  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from  Egbert  to  James  II., 
including  Oliver  Cromwell  and  other  celebrities  ; these  he  had 
bound  up  with  his  History  of  the  Cathedral,  to  present  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  one  of  his  visits.  At  the  appointed 
time  he  duly  attended  to  make  the  presentation  ; but  George 
had  been  dining  too  well,  or  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
receiving  the  book ; so  the  Author  retained  it,  and  afterwards 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Hugh  Robert  Evans,  grandfather  of  the 
present  owner. 

On  the  first  leaf  of  the  book  the  Author  lias  written  his  name, 
“ James  Bentham.”  There  is  nothing  else  in  his  handwriting  ; 
but  the  first  two  leaves  are  pasted  together,  and  some  inscription 
may  be  between  them. 

Ely.  C.J. 
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443,— Rainfall  in  the  Fenland  (363). — The  rainfall  as  taken 
at  Boston  during  the  last  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  has  been  very  -considerably  below  the  average.  The 
quantity  which  fell  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  months  was 
not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  ditches  and  sewers,  which  during  the 
Summer  had  become  quite  dry,  and  consequently  up  to  the  end  of 
the  year  there  had  been  no  freshets  down  the  rivers. 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  year  was  50*53  degrees,  which 
is  1*83  degrees  above  the  average.  The  maximum  reading  of  the 
thermometer  was  95°,  which  was  recorded  both  in  June  and 
August,  and  the  minimum  was  12°  in  January.  The  wind  blew 
from  a north-easterly  direction  on  95  days  ; south-easterly  55  ; 
north-westerly  60  ; and  south-westerly  155. 

The  mean  force  for  the  year  being  3*05. 


Rainfall  at  Boston  for  189S. 


Jan 

1803. 

1*47  .. 

Average  of 
20  years. 

Feb 

2*16 

1*67 

Mar 

0*34  .. 

1*46 

April 

0*16 

1*70 

May  

1*22  .. 

....  1*84 

June 

1*19  .. 

1*96 

July  

3*66 

2*64 

Aug 

1*36 

2*42 

The  average 

fall  at  Boston 

Sept 

189.3. 

0*54  . 

Average  of 
■JO  years. 
2*60 

Oct 

2*27  . 

2*60 

Nov 

2-63  . 

2 42 

Dec 

1*36  . 

1*86 

18*32 

24*62 

the  last  60  years,  divided  into 


10  year  periods,  has  been  as  follows  : — 


1830-39  22*68  inches 

1840-49  24*58  „ 

1860-69  20*72  „ 


1860-69  23*43  inches 

1870-79  24*28  „ 

1880-89  24*77  „ 


Average  of  60  years,  23*49  inches. 

Boston.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.I.C.E. 


At  Maxey  Vicarage  the  registered  rainfall  for  the  last  twelve 


years  has  been  as  follows  : — 

1882  

1888  

1883  

29*26  „ 

1889  

22*66  „ 

1884  

16*47  „ 

1890  

20*86  „ 

1885  

24*89  „ 

1891  

22*97  „ 

1886  

28*61  „ 

1892  

20-67  „ 

1887  

1893  

17*96  „ 

The  average  of  the  twelve  years  gives  a fall  of  22*72  inches. 

Ed. 
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444.— Bourne.— A meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Fenland 
town  was  held  a short  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
uniform  way  of  spelling  the  name,  it  being  spelt  both  Bourn  and 
Bourne.  The  Ordnance  Surveyors  have  adopted  the  former,  as 
have  also  the  Railway  Company,  and  some  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, from  a practical  point  of  view.  In  the  Post  Office  Guide 
it  is  Bourne,  as  also  in  Salter’s  Directory  of  Lincolnshire,  1849. 
In  White’s  and  Kelly’s  Directories  of  modern  date  the  [e]  is 
omitted.  The  omission  of  the  final  [e]  was  objected  to  as  leading 
to  error,  especially  in  the  case  of  letters  sent  through  the  Post 
Office,  which,  if  the  final  [e]  is  not  added,  are  liable  to  be  sent  to 
Bourn  in  Cambridgeshire. 

A similar  proceeding  took  place  at  Wisbech  a few  years  ago,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  letter  \cl],  which  had  been  erroneously 
interpolated,  became  discarded,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants  the  Railway  Companies  and  Postal  authorities 
changed  the  name  to  its  correct  spelling  of  Wisbech.  Holbeach 
is  still  incorrectly  spelt,  with  the  added  [a],  and  there  is  no 
doubt  if  the  inhabitants  would  take  the  trouble  this  could  soon 
be  remedied. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  name  is  spelt  Brvne  and  Brune.  At  a 
later  period  Brunne  was  used.  Thus  Robert  Manning,  who  went 
from  this  town  to  Cambridge  about  the  year  1 300,  where  he  wrote 
the  famous  poem  Handlyng  Synne,  (or  Handbook  of  Sins,)  which 
marked  an  era  in  English  literature  and  gave  it  that  pure  Saxon 
stamp  which  it  still  retains,  was  known  as  Robert  of  Brunne. 
Dugdale,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  spells 
the  word  most  frequently  as  Brunne,  referring  to  “ the  town  of 
Brunne,”  the  “ Abbot  of  Brunne  ” : also  he  describes  Bourne  Eau 
as  Brunne  Ea.  In  one  or  two  places  he  has  Burne,  and  in 
two  Bourne,  but  in  no  case  Bourn.  He  also  refers  to  a Bourne 
in  Sussex.  This  variation  in  his  spelling  is  due  to  the  way  in 
which  the  word  was  spelt  in  the  different  documents  relating  to 
the  Court  of  Sewers,  from  which  he  quotes.  Leland  also  spells 
the  word  Bourne.  In  the  parish  registers  the  word  is  spelt  both 
ways.  In  the  Black  Sluice  Drainage  Act  of  1765  the  word  is 
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spelt  Bourn  in  the  title,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Act 
Bourne.  In  the  Act  of  1770  the  [e]  is  added  throughout.  In 
the  Acts  of  1846,  1849,  and  1880,  the  [e]  is  dropped.  In  the 
Bourne  Fen  Acts  of  1841  and  1843,  the  name  is  also  spelt 
without  the  [e].  In  the  Bourne  Eau  Act  of  1781  the  [«]  is 
omitted.  By  the  inhabitants  at  the  present  time  the  [e]  is  more 
frequently  added  than  omitted  ; thus  it  was  stated  by  the  post- 
master at  the  meeting  previously  referred  to,  that  out  of  716 
letters  received  in  one  morning  637  were  spelt  with  the  [e]. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  generally  considered  to 
have  arisen  from  the  Anglo  Saxon  Burne,  a stream,  rising  from  a 
spring.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  states  : “ Bourne  is  a bubbling 
stream ; Bourn  is  a running  stream.”  As  parallel  cases  East- 
bourne and  Bournemouth  have  been  quoted.  The  intermittent 
streams  which  break  out  only  occasionally  from  the  chalk  or 
limestone  strata  are  known  as  ‘‘Bournes.”  Here,  at  Bourne, 
are  very  strong  springs  which  break  out  from  the  Oolite  strata. 
It  is  just  possible  however,  that  looking  at  the  original  way  of 
spelling  the  word,  and  the  situation  of  the  place  on  the  edge  of 
what  at  one  time  was  a large  Mere,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
streams,  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Brun  Ea  or  Brun  Island. 

I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  correct  way  of  spelling 
the  name  is  with  the  final  [_e]. 

Boston.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.I.C.E. 

445 —William  Harrison  : The  Fen  Poet.— The  notice  which 
has  lately  appeared  in  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  of  John  Clare, 
has  painfully  reminded  me  of  one  who  is  now  I fear  almost 
forgotten  ; I allude  to  William  Harrison,  who  was  for  years  an 
overlooker  under  the  South  Level  Commissioners.  I made  a 
pilgrimage  to  his  grave  in  the  cemetery  at  Littleport  the  other 
day.  It  is  more  than  35  years  ago  that  I made  his  acquaintance, 
being  introduced  to  him  by  that  Nestor  of  Fen-Men,  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Little  of  Ely  : who  was  a mine  of  information  on  the 
Fenland.  Alas  ! when  he  died,  at  a good  old  age,  he  carried  his 
knowledge  with  him. 
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Harrison  was  a born  genius : a sturdy  Nonconformist,  but 
withal  a humble  minded  man. 

The  late  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Ely,  who  knew  him  well,  made  an 

attempt  to  collect  and  publish  his  extant  verses.  He  was  a born 

Poet,  and  verse  came  naturally  to  him.  I remember  one 

inscription  on  a tombstone  in  Ely  cemetery,  and  another  on 

a draining  engine  in  Burnt  Fen.  Is  there  no  possibility  of 

collecting  and  publishing  what  is  left  among  his  friends  and 

relations  ? He  was  a man  of  most  refined  mind,  and  keenly  alive 

to  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  floral  world.  He  died  in  1872, 

I know  full  well  the  truth  of  the  Poet’s  words  : — 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ; sed  omnes  illachrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longii, 

Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

And  in  truth,  so  it  is,  I am  no  Vates  Sacer : but  proud  of  being 
a bred  and  born  Fenman,  I venture  to  do  my  best  to  rescue  his 
works  from  destruction,  and  his  memory  from  oblivion. 

Ely.  K.  H.  Smith. 

446 —Fen  Provincialisms  (37,  69,  117,  304,  329,  360,  416, 
429).— 

Ice. — To  break  the  ice,  is,  to  open  a conversation,  or  to  begin  the 
business. 

Ill-conditioned. — Sulky,  ill-tempered,  quarrelsome,  perverse. 
Ill-thriven. — Spoken  of  a diminutive,  delicate,  person  : not 
well  nurtured  : having  a haggard  appearance.  Used  also  of 
animals. 

Imbrangled. — Mixed  up,  confused,  entangled.  So  in  Hudihras: — 

In  which  when  once  they  are  imbrangled, 

The  more  they  stir  the  more  they’re  tangled. 

“ He’s  got  his  affairs  imbrangled  somehow.” 

Imitate. — Try,  attempt ; or  perhaps  equivalent  to  look  like.” 
He  don’t  imitate  doing  it.” 

Ings. — Low  lying  grass  lands,  meadows.  Often  found  in  names 
of  places,  as.  Deeping. 

Innards  or  Inwards. — Inwards  ; the  entrails  of  a fowl,  &c. 
So  in  Othello,  Act  ii..  Sc.  I. : — 

The  thought  whereof 

Doth  like  a poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwards. 
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Inner  girl. — The  house  maid  in  a farm-house. 

Inquiration. — An  inquiry. 

Intack,  Intake. — A portion  of  the  land  by  the  roadside  en- 
closed, or  taken  in.  Dan.  Indtak  : S.W.  Intak. 

Item. — Used  for  a hint,  or  idea  ; as,  “ He  gave  me  just  an  item 
of  it.”  Latin. 

Jack-on-a-pinch. — One  called  unexpectedly  to  do  a piece  of 
work  : a make -shift. 

Jack-straw. — The  man  who  used  to  carry  the  straw  from  the 
threshing-machine  to  the  straw  stack.  Now  usually  applied  to 
the  straw  elevator. 

Jack  up. — To  strike  : to  stop  work  without  notice.  A term  much 
used  by  farm  labourers  twenty  years  ago.  Possibly  a corruption 
of  “ jerk  up.” 

Jam. — Fun.  “Jt  was  real  jam  for  us.” 

Jarzen. — A donkey.  A “ boozing  jarzen  ” is  a drinking,  or 
drunken,  lout. 

Jemmy. — (1)  A sheep’s  head.  Said  to  be  so  called  because  James 
V.  had  one  for  breakfast  before  the  battle  of  Flodden.  (2) 
Neat,  smart. 

Jenny  wisp. — Jack-a-lantern  : Will  o’  Wisp  : Ignis  fatuus,  so 
called  from  its  tendency  to  mislead.  I have  seen  the  phenomenon 
south  of  the  main  road  between  Guyhirn  and  Thorney.  Before 
the  fens  were  well  drained,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  and  occasionally  in  the  autumn.  It  much 
resembled  lanterns  moving  about.  On  one  occasion  I remember 
thinking  the  lights  proceeded  from  a number  of  heaps  of  twitch 
burning  in  the  distance.  On  nearer  approach  they  kept  flitting 
round,  ever  on  the  move.  It  is  marsh  gas  ; the  decomposition 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  causing  the  inflammable  gas  to 
be  given  ofip.* 

Jet. — A bowl  with  a long  handle,  used  to  lift  water  from  the 
dikes  into  cattle-troughs.  Also,  as  a verb,  to  throw  a stone  with 
a peculiar  jerk. 

Jericho. — Far  away  : “ Go  to  Jericho.”  (See  Art.  360,  “Dows 
Dale.”)  Halliwell  gives  Jericho,  a prison.  Hence  the  phrase 
“ to  wish  a person  at  Jericho.” 

* I have  heard  the  term  “ jeany-wisp  ” applied  to  the  glow-worm. — Ep, 
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Jib,  Jibber. — A horse  is  a jibber,  or  is  said  to  jib,  when  he 
refuses  to  start,  and  rather  goes  backwards.  A man’s  jib  is  his 
profile.  ‘‘  I knew  him  by  the  cut  of  his  jib.” 

JiFFLiNG. — Uneasy,  restless.  “He  can’t  stand  still  a moment,  he 
is  all  the  time  jiffling  about.” 

Jiffy. — Very  rapid  movement.  “ He  was  off  in  a jiffy.” 

Jilt,  Jelt. — To  throw  off  with  a sudden  jerk,  striking  the  hip 
with  the  elbow.  Jilting  a lover,  casting  him  off,  is  possibly 
the  same  word. 

Jilliver. — The  gilly  flower  (see  Art.  360). 

Job. — To  strike  with  a blunt  or  pointed  instrument.  “He  jobbed 
the  poor  animal’s  eye  out.” 

Jobber. — A dealer  in  live  stock. 

JoHNic. — Sometimes  “jannic.”  Fair, just.  “Now,  old  fellow, 

be  johnic  in  this  matter;  don’t  throw  us  over.”  Dan.  janka,  to 
make  level. 

Joist. — Or  jyst.  Agist : to  take  in  cattle  to  graze  for  payment 
per  head. 

Joskin. — A country  clown  : a raw  youth.  O.N.  huski,  a rustic. 
Jump.— (1)  The  barrier  between  different  occupations  on  the  banks 
of  navigable  fen  rivers.  Farren,  in  his  Etchings^  gives  one  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cam.  (2)  An  elongation  of  a staff  or  handle, 
by  means  of  a ferule.  “ He  put  a jump  on  to  the  tree  of  his 
hodding  spade  where  the  dike  sides  were  high”:  made  the  shaft 
longer.  

The  expressions  in  Art.  429  are  probably  rather  archaic  or 
obsolete  than  Provincialisms  ; nevertheless  the  following  notes, 
although  possibly  not  quite  accurate,  may  be  of  interest. 

Banker  hands  See  Banker  (69). 

Bunt. — A fungus,  ustilago  fcetida,  which  affects  the  ears  of  cereals, 
filling  the  grains  with  a black  foetid  powder  instead  of  edible 
flour.  To  prevent  bunts  the  seed  is  dressed  before  sowing  with 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  etc.,  which  destroys  the  spores 
of  the  fungus.  When  bunty  grains  are  broken  by  threshing, 
and  the  black  powder  is  taken  up  by  the  hairy  end  of  the 
healthy  kernels  of  wheat,  they  are  said  to  be  flagged,  darkened 
by  the  dust,  with  a peculiar  foetid  smell,  consequently  of  less 
value  to  the  miller. 

Burr. — O.E.  a circle.  See  Art.  69. 
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French  Bur. — A kind  of  millstone  of  French  make.  A cellular 
silicious  rock  called  buhrstone  is  used  for  millstones,  hence  the 
name  French  burs  or  buhrs. 

Burling,  or  Bud.— A young  steer  (or  shoote)  under  1 J years  old. 

Carver-built-boat. — A boatwright’s  term,  in  which  the  planks 
meet  flush  instead  of  over-lapping.  Probably  a corruption  of 
carvel,  for  carveil,  or  caravel,  a kind  of  light  ship  with  round 
bows,  square,  high,  narrow,  poop,  rigged  and  fitted  like  a galley 
(16th  century). 

Cauef,  or  Cawf. — An  eel  box  with  numbers  of  small  holes  in  the 
sides,  more  frequently  called  a fish  trunk,  used  by  fishermen  for 
keeping  their  fish  alive.  Being  fastened  in  the  stream  a current 
of  fresh  water  passes  through.  Eel-leaps,  eel-grigs,  or  hives, 
are  wicker  traps  for  catching  eels.  Years  ago,  before  Whittlesea 
Mere  was  drained,  after  a flood  great  quantities  of  fish  used  to 
get  into  the  adjacent  rivers.  It  was  then  said  by  the  fen  fisher- 
men near  ‘Hhe  Mere  has  foaled,  they  had  a big  caufP,  or  catch,” 
that  is,  had  caught  a large  quantity  of  fish.  The  Welland  was 
famous  for  a fish  called  stickleback,”  which  is  seldom  more 
than  two  inches  long.  ‘‘  Once  every  seventh  or  eighth  year 
amazing  shoals  of  these  fish  appear  in  the  river  near  Spalding. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  abundance  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a man  employed  by  a farmer  to  take  them  for 
manure  obtained  for  a considerable  time  4s.  per  day  for  selling 
them  at  a half-penny  per  bushel.”  (Well’s  Bedford  Level,  Vol. 
I.,  13.)  I have  never  heard  of  cauff  being  defined  as  refuse  of 
'boiled  fish. 

Creech  Land, — Cretaceous,  light  marly  soil  containing  stones  on 
a loose  stony  sub-strata.  The  lighter  lands  on  hill  sides 
bordering  the  fens,  neither  high  land  nor  fen,  are  called  skirty 
or  skirt  lands. 

Lumber  Trees  and  Cyphers. — Timber  trees  and  others  too 
small  to  be  recognized  as  timber. 

Dog  of  the  Dane  Kind. — A large  powerful  breed  of  dogs  bred 
in  Denmark,  called  also  “ Great  Dane.” 

Gingle  - FACED. — Brindle-faced,  streaked,  variously  coloured, 
frequently  applied  to  cows  in  the  fens. 

Heder-Hog.— A male  sheep  before  it  is  clipped. 
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Heckle. — To  tear  off  the  coarse  parts  of  hemp  or  flax.  The 
Heckles  were  either  fine  or  coarse  (tear)  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances. The  flax  industry  at  one  time  flourished  in  the  fens. 

Mett. — A coal  measure  of  two  bushels.  Met  poke,  a narrow 
bag  holding  a mett.  To  met  is  to  measure.  Metter,  a 
measurer.  A sworn  metter,  a man  licensed  for  the  purpose. 

Pontage. — Tolls  taken  for  crossing  the  rivers  by  means  of  ferry 
bridges.  A tax  for  repairing  bridges. 

Shorts. — Sharps : The  finest  bran  left  in  the  coarse  flour. 

Spire  hair  dog. — A dog  like  the  rough  haired  Scotch  terrier, 
with  coarse  wiry  hair. 

Under  ha’penny. — To  mark  cattle  or  sheep  by  cutting  a piece 
out  of  the  under  side  of  the  ear  about  the  size  of  one  half  a 
Penny  when  cut  in  two  equal  pieces.  The  far  ear  is  the  off  or 
right  ear. 

Whisky. — A kind  of  gig,  a light  carriage  on  two  wheels  for 
fast  travelling,  so  named  from  whiske,  to  go  forward  quickly. 
We  have  in  the  present  day  a carriage  constructed  to  carry  one 
person  only  : for  this  reason  called  a Sulky.  The  French  had 
their  Disobligeant.  (Sterne,  Sentimental  Journal.) 

Wind-Mill. — These  were  common  in  the  fens,  and,  on  account 
of  the  treacherous  foundation,  probably  built  as  lightly  as  possible. 
The  post-wind-mill  stood  on  beams  fixed  cross-wise  on  four 
strong  wooden  posts  or  brick  pillars,  the  space  between  them 
being  left  unenclosed.  The  smock-wind-mill  was  probably 
built  somewhat  similar  but  having  the  space  between  the  posts 
enclosed  and  covered  in  for  storage  purposes. 

Paring  and  Burning  were  important  operations  with  the  early 
generations  of  fen-land  farmers.  The  peaty  land  in  many 
cases  would  scarcely  bear  horses  in  the  Spring,  hence  breast 
ploughing  was  resorted  to.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  home- 
made breast  plough  of  60  years  ago  was  somewhat  similar  to 
the  implement  used  by  the  earliest  cultivators  of  East  Anglia. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  rough  home-made 
tool  we  have  seen  in  early  life ; it  was  merely  a pole  about  9 
feet  long,  with  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  on  each  side,  about  30 
inches  long  at  the  bottom  which  was  shod  with  iron,  having  the 
right  side  turned  up  about  two  inches  to  cut  the  side  of  the  furrow* 
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The  ploughman  wore  a padded  apron  of  sack  cloth  or  other 
material,  with  two  pieces  of  wood  placed  vertically  one  on  each 
side,  against  which  the  long  cross  handle  of  the  plough  rested. 
He  pushed  it  forward  just  under  the  roots  of  the  herbage,  one 
or  two  inches  deep,  turning  it  over  with  a sudden  jerk  every  two 
feet  or  thereabouts.  On  the  harder  soils  horses  were  used  with 
ploughs  having  wide  shares  for  paring.  (There  is  a good  plate 
in  Farren’s  Fenland  Etchings.)  The  thin  furrows  after  lying  a few 
days  were  forked  into  heaps  and  fired.  This  process  destroyed  the 
rank  vegetation  that  everywhere  abounded,  and  the  larvae  of 
injurious  insects,  while  the  ashes  spread  over  the  vegetable  soil 
gave  it  solidity  and  mineral  matter.  It  was  a preparation 
for  a crop  of  rape  or  cole,  which  was  largely  grown  both  for 
sheep  feed  and  for  crushing  purposes,  1000  tons  of  oil  being 
said  to  have  been  shipped  yearly  from  Wisbech,  no  less  than 
seven  mills  being  employed  pressing  it  from  the  seed  (Watson’s 
Wishech,  387).  There  was  also  an  oil  mill  at  Thorney.  In  a 
valuation  about  1653  “for  hassocking  and  burning  the  hassocks, 
paring  and  burning  the  sward,  and  sowing  with  coleseed,”  the 
cost  was  20/-  per  acre.  I had  paring  done  by  breast  plough 
so  late  as  1868,  at  a cost,  including  the  burning  and  spreading 
the  ashes,  of  24s.  per  acre.  Paring  and  burning  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  the  fens  by  the  French  settlers  about  1653. 
De  Serres  says  the  practice  was  common  in  France  50  years 
before.  S.  Egar. 

447.— Dan  Ambrose  Caster,  accused  of  Treason.— The 

accusation  of  Dan  Caster  is  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  28 
Hy.  viii.  c.  10. 

An  Acte  extynguysshing  the  auctoryte  of  the  Busshop  of  Home. 
“ Every  person  reseante  within  this  Realme  who  shall  by 
wrytyng  cifryng  printing  preaching  or  teaching  extoll  or  dsfende 
the  auctorite  jurisdiccioii  or  power  of  the  Bisshopp  of  Rome  or 
of  his  See  then  every  suche  person  so  offendyng  being  convycted 
shall  incurre  and  runne  into  the  daungers  paynes  and  forfaytures 
provided  by  the  Statute  of  Provision  and  Premunyre  made  in  the 
xvi  yere  of  the  reign  of  the  noble  and  valiaunt  Prynoe  Kyng 
Richard  the  seconde.” 

The  offence  of  praemunire  consists  in  introducing  the  exercise 
of  a foreign  power  within  the  Realm,  to  create  a State  within  a 
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State.  As  in  other  instances  the  offence  has  taken  its  name 
from  the  first  word  of  the  writ  which  begins  the  prosecution ; 

Prgemoneri  facias  ” (here  follows  the  name  of  the  person)  to 
appear  to  answer  the  contempt  with  which  he  stands  charged. 
In  case  of  a conviction  all  property  was  forfeit,  and  imprisonment 
during  the  King’s  pleasure  followed. 

The  following  is  from  State  Papers,  Dom.  Series,  Henry  VIII., 
xiii.  I.  1159. 

Mem  that  the  day  of  June  in  the  yere  of  our  Soveraign  Lorde 
Kynge  Henry  the  One  Dane  Richarde  Depynge  a monke  of  Peter- 

burgh  resortyd  to  Dane  John  Walpole*  prior  of  the  sayd  monastery  beynge 
in  the  chapter  housef  there  accusyd  one  of  hys  Brothers  a monke  of  the 
same  house  whose  name  ys  Dane  Ambrose  Caster  to  be  a traytor  and  so 
charged  the  sayd  prior  with  hym  ffor  that  he  shulde  say  in  saynge  of  hys 
preyse  at  suche  tyme  as  hathe  bene  accustumyd  and  at  thys  presente  day 
ys  used  to  say  Domine  salvum  ffac  Regent  that  he  hath  sayd  in  the  stede  of 
that  Domine  salvum  fae  Eoolesiam  Whereuppon  the  sayd  prior  gave  knolege 
to  the  Abbot  of  the  sayd  monastery  uppon  whiche  knolege  geven  the  sayd 
Abbot  imediatly  comaunded  the  sayd  prior  to  brynge  yn  the  parties  before 
hym  whiche  parties  were  examyned  by  the  sayd  Abbot  in  the  presens  of 
mylys  fforest  Christofer  Hawgh  Radulphe  Elys  servants  of  ou^  sayd 
Soveraign  lorde  the  Kynge  And  also  the  sayd  John  Walpole  prior,  Dane 
Will“  Thorneton  supprior,  Dane  Will"^  Herteforde  Reyceyvo’’  and  Dane 
Robt  Borne  and  Dane  John  pounfretethe  the  Scelerers  of  the  sayd 
monastery  and  also  Edwarde  GrenehallJ  and  John  Nauseglos  Audytors 
of  the  sayd  monastery  Uppon  whiche  examinacon  the  sayde  Richarde 
Depynge  avouched  hys  afforsayd  Accusacion  and  one  Dane  John  Crowlande 
a monke  of  the  same  house  affermed  the  same  To  whome  the  sayd 
Dane  Ambrose  Caster  made  ansewre  that  hys  sayd  accusers  spake  nothynge 
there  agenste  hym  but  onely  uppon  pure  malyce  and  not  to  be  of  truthe. 

And  ffurther  the  sayd  dane  Richarde  Depynge  sayd  in  the  presens  of 
the  parties  afforsayd  that  he  hathe  bene  Decon  to  the  sayd  Dane  Ambrose 
whane  he  songe  high  masse  in  the  sayd  monastery  and  hathe  harde  hym 
say  in  redinge  of  the  Canons  at  hys  sayd  masse  pro  Papa  nostro  albeyt 
that  was  and  ys  resyd  and  putt  owte  as  well  of  that  masse  Booke  as  of  all 
others  so.  To  the  whole  the  sayd  Ambrose  Caster  made  answre  as  he  dyd 
before  and  sayd  that  it  was  spoken  malycously  ffor  that  he  never  syd  the 
same  syns  he  was  sworne  desyeringe  the  sayd  Abbot  before  the  afforsayd 
persons  to  requyre  uppon  the  sayd  Richarde  Depynge  what  wytnesse  he 
hadd  to  approve  the  same.  That  requyred  the  sayme  Dane  Richarde  sayde 
he  had  no  wytnesse.  The  sayd  Abbot  consideryn  the  premisses  admytted 
the  afforsyd  Ambrose  to  warde  and  there  remaynethe  tyll  the  pleasur  of 
Our  Souvrayn  lorde  the  Kynge  maybe  further  knowen  in  that  behalffe. 

The  original  spelling  in  the  above  is  retained,  but  the  con- 
tractions are  expanded,  L.  Gaches. 

* John  Cheyney,  alias  Walpole,  afterwards  Prebendary  of  the  5th  stall,  from 
1541  to  1553. 

t The  Surrender  bears  Dan  Caster’s  sign  manual.  Most  of  the  signatures  are 
in  one  hand. 

I See  bis  will  in  Fenland  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  I.  p.  121. 
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448.— Train  Band  at  Whittlesey,  1716.— The  following  is 
taken  from  a MS.  book  belonging  to  Mr.  Ground,  of  Whittlesey, 
who  has  kindly  allowed  it  to  be  transcribed  for  our  pages. 

A List  of  the  several  Persons  in  Whittlesea  charged  to  find  Foot  Arms 
in  the  Train  Band  Militia  for  the  said  Isle  See. : who  are  to  provide  for 
every  Soldier  a Muskit  the  Barrel  thereof  to  be  four  feet  long  and  the 
Gauge  of  the  Boar  thereof  for  a Bullet  of  12  in  the  Pound  with  Bayonet  to 
fix  on  the  Muzzle  thereof,  a Cartridge  Box,  and  a Sword,  and  they  are 
to  send  in  a List  of  such  Able  Bodied  Men  as  shall  be  fitt  for  Service  for 
an  Approbation  before  the  first  Day  of  June  next  at  Wisbeach  given  by 
the  Deputy  Lieutenant  at  Wisbeach  aforesaid  this  Eighth  day  of  May 
1716.  N:B:  by  the  Statute  every  £60  a Year  Estate  or  £1000  Stock  and 
Money  at  Interest  is  liable  to  find  a Foot  Soldier  pursuant  to  which  the 
Deputy  Lieutenant  had  by  a Warrant  dated  as  above  charged  the  Township 
of  Whittlesea  with  24  Foot  Arms  and  7 Horses  which  appearing  to  the 
Inhabitants  a charge  too  big  for  their  Pound  Rate  by  which  the  whole 
Township  had  been  long  Assessed  to  all  Subsidy  Taxes  and  by  which  the 
whole  Value  of  their  Estates  was  Rated  at  £3760,  so  the  24  Men  of  the 
Foot  Amounting  to  £1200  and  the  Seven  Horse  at  £600  to  a Horse 
Amounting  to  £3500  the  whole  be  £4700  which  is  too  much  by  £960: 
therefore  upon  Application  being  made  to  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  the 
Town  was  abated  4 Men  and  One  Horse,  which  has  brought  the  Charge 
much  nearer  Viz.,  the  20  Foot  to  £1000,  and  the  6 Horse  £3000,  so  that 
the  Charge  in  all  exceeds  the  Rate  no  more  than  £260  with  which  the 
Town  was  forced  to  content  itself. 

As  to  the  Horse  the  Great  Estates  only  was  Subjected  to  such  as  that 
of  George  Downs,  Gent.,  Lord  of  our  Manor,  The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  John 
Brownlo,  Dr.  Wright’s  Heirs,  Hugh  Coventry,  Esquire,  Mr.  Wiseman,  and 
Mr.  Laxon. 

And  as  the  Foot  is  No.  20  as  above  said  they  were  to  be  raised  by  the 
rest  of  the  Town  after  the  Great  Estates  above  said  were  taken  out  and 
every  Estate  though  of  the  lowest  Value  chargeable  to  find  its  part  in 
Proportion  with  the  Rest  by  an  Agreement  of  the  Inhabitants  then  met  to 
consult  about  this  Affair  it  was  resolved  to  exempt  all  Estates  under  Forty 
shillings  a Year  and  to  make  an  Equal  charge  upon  the  rest  accordingly  to 
the  Value  Assessed  to  the  Land  Lax  for  that  Year,  which  They  did,  and  as 
foUoweth,  in  which  Charge  I have  set  down  every  Man  charged  and  the 
Value  of  his  Estate  as  Assessed  in  the  Land  Tax  in  Column  at  the  left 
hand  of  his  Name  and  at  the  Right  Hand  what  Shares  or  parts  he  and  his 
partners  bears  of  the  Soldier  and  lastly  the  number  of  Soldiers  whereby  it 
wiU  be  plain  that  the  charge  is  very  near  equal  only  thus  much  I must 
advise  the  Reader,  That  some  small  Estates  belonging  to  Poor  Men  that 
have  many  Children  have  been  put  at  a less  Value  than  Assessed  to  the 
Land  Tax  as  for  instance  one  of  £4  has  been  put  in  at  £2  and  another  at 
£3  put  in  at  £1  at  which  they  stand  Rated  here  as  if  that  was  their  true 
Assessment  which  being  premis’d  I shall  say  no  more  but  go  on  with 
the  charge  itself. 

The  names  only  are  given  below.  Each  group  had  to  supply 
one  soldier. 

1.  Robert  Apreece,  Esq.,  Mr.  Winkley,  John  Barns,  Josiah  Bacon, 
John  Henson,  George  Golding. 

2.  Thomas  Aveling  (Low  Cross),  GriflSm  Pintelo,  Thomas  Aveling 
(North  Fen),  James  Aveling’s  Heirs,  Thomas  Household,  William  Hemmant 
and  his  Mother,  Thomas  Elaum,  Richard  Aveling,  William  Hall,  Robert 
Speechly,  George  Benson. 
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3.  Henry  Clark,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beal,  Robert  Laxon,  Jacob  Rise,  Gent., 
Thomas  Boyce,  John  Mitchell,  William  Wittam,  Thomas  Hemants,  Sen., 
John  Hemmant,  George  Garner,  John  Garner. 

4.  Charles  Ireland,  Benjamin  Halford,  Mr.  Ives,  William  Ives,  Mrs. 
Wright  (Bridgegate),  William  Death,  George  Plummer,  Mr.  Mapletoft. 

5.  Edward  Speechley,  Robert  Ground,  Thomas  Ground,  Sen.,  John 
Wright,  Matthew  Wright,  Widow  Band,  George  Watson,  John  Ground, 
Sen.,  Henry  Winbush,  John  Speechly  (in  the  L^ine),  Robert  Smith, 
Francis  Leg. 

6.  Ralph  Speechly,  Mrs.  Mary  Read,  Mrs.  Sarah  Reed,  Mr.  Browster, 
Delaval’s  Estate. 

7.  Thomas  Boon,  Edward  Bull,  Sen.,  Edward  Bull,  Jun.,  Thomas 
Clipson’s  Heir’s,  Mr.  Bevill,  John  Sparks,  Robert  Robinson,  Abraham 
Wantey,  Daniel  Wantey,  Jacob  Bailey’s  Estate,  Philip  Bailey’s  Estate, 
William  Cockerill. 

8.  Thomas  Topping,  Clerk,  Robert  Beal,  William  Beal,  Ann  Beal, 
William  Ridley,  Robert  Randall  (Low  Cross),  Robert  Randall,  Sen., 
Edward  Little,  Richard  Loomes,  Robert  Wittam,  Robert  Hunt. 

9.  Robert  Bird,  Dr.  Hill,  Michael  Beal,  J.  Wakeling,  Daniel  Temsford, 
Thomas  Bipener,  Richard  Speechley,  Ratclife  Searl  Clark,  William  Read. 

10.  William  Burnham,  Elizabeth  Laxon,  Jacob  Verney,  Ann  Cattle, 
Alice  Cattle,  James  Cattle,  Adam  Kelfull,  William  Boyce  (Scaldgate), 
Widow  Guy  (March). 

11.  Abraham  Riss,  Mrs.  Mason,  Thomas  German. 

12.  Mr.  Dawkins  and  his  Mother,  Mr.  Dalanoy,  Abraham  Floho,  John 
Claxton,  Jonathan  Cox’s  Heirs,  G.  Claxton,  James  Hurry,  Christopher 
Mercy,  William  Maxey  (Hemmingford),  Daniel  Ruff. 

13.  John  Loomes,  Sen.,  Elizabeth  Hemmant,  John  Loomes,  Jun., 
Isabella  Boon,  Widow,  Robert  Hemmant,  John  Sudburry,  William 
Speechly  (High  house),  John  Dow  (in  the  Fen),  Robert  Speechly  (Crab 
end),  William  Witmore,  Jun.,  G.  Gibbs. 

14.  James  Davie,  Messrs.  Mary  & Elizabeth  Forster,  Leonard  Light- 
foot,  Gent.,  Ann  Bull,  Widow. 

16.  Thomas  Dow,  John  Discoe,  William  Cole,  William  Dow  (North 
fen),  Ann  Dow,  Widow,  William  Yeats. 

16.  John  Hemmant,  William  Pain,  Thomas  Quicklove,  James  Harrison, 
William  Harrison,  John  Harrison,  Peter  Henson,  Robert  Batson,  John  Earl, 
James  Ellis,  John  Smith  Well,  John  Atkin,  Captain  Tomson,  William 
Reason,  Edward  Walgrave. 

17.  George  Underwood,  Esq.’s  Heirs,  Mrs.  Penelope  Underwood, 
Thomas  Speechly,  Sen.,  Thomas  Speechly  (Angle  Bridge),  William  Speechly 
(Low  Cross),  Abraham  Household,  Ralph  Speechly  (North  Bank),  John 
Garrick,  John  Household,  Robert  Speechly,  son  of  Ralph. 

18.  John  Laxon,  William  Pendleton,  George  Wheatly,  Mrs.  March 
(Fulbourn),  John  Searl,  Thomas  Stona,  Sen.,  William  Hurry  (Coates). 

19.  Joseph  Wright,  Esq.,  Robert  Wright  (Fletton),  John  Rowell, 
Adam  England,  Widow  Ireland. 

20.  Mr.  Charlton  (Fletton),  John  Clemmant,  William  Chapman,  John 
Lamb,  Nicholas  Taverner’s  Heirs,  Edward  Barker  (Farcet). 

449 —Bibliography  of  Lincolnshire  Periodicals  (394,  307, 
410,  433). — The  Scientific  Receptacle,’—!  regrefe  I have  not  a copy 
of  this  work.  It  certainly  was  not  the  first  printing  done  in 
Holbeach,  though  it  may  have  been  the  first  book  printed  at 
that  town. 
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A question  is  asked  concerning  the  Editor,  Henry  Clay.  He 
was  for  a great  number  of  years  the  master  of  the  lower  Grammar 
School  at  Moulton,  and  retired  from  that  post  in  1856,  when  a 
new  scheme  for  that  endowment  came  into  force.  He  was  a self 
taught  man  of  very  good  abilities,  and  of  considerable  learning  ; 
he  used  to  employ  his  leisure  in  land  measuring,  and  in  a little 
farming  ; he  saved  money  and  left  some  property  at  Moulton  to 
his  family.  He  died  an  old  man  at  Moulton  about  35  years  since, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Church-yard.  There  is  a tombstone  to  his 
memory.  He  boasted  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  whole  place, 
— he  was  master  of  the  boys  (and  tradition  states  he  was  severe 
with  them), — the  boys  were  of  their  mothers  and  sisters, — and  the 
mothers  were  of  the  men.  I have  a vivid  recollection  of  old  Clay 
marching  his  boys  into  church  on  a Sunday,  and  frequently  heard 
a great  ‘‘  bang  ” during  the  service  followed  by  a howl,  which  was 
Clay’s  stick  coming  forcibly  on  a boy,  by  way  of  keeping  him 
quiet  during  the  service.  Clay  held  some  parochial  offices. 

John  Jarvis  was  a retired  bricklayer,  or  small  builder,  at  Moulton, 
and  lived  in  a house  of  his  own  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  The 
house  in  which  he  died  I recently  bought,  and  it  is  now  the 
village  post  office.  Jarvis  was  very  peculiar  in  his  dress  and 
habits  ; he  always  wore  shoes,  blue  stockings,  and  breeches,  and  a 
tail-coat  with  brass  buttons.  He  published  a small  volume  of  his 
poems.  He  was  buried  in  Moulton  Church  yard  about  25  years 
since,  and  was  a well-known  character. 

Mr.  Robert  King  was  a member  of  an  old  Moulton  family,  and  left 
considerable  property.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  been  a miller. 
He  died  in  1869,  and  is  buried  in  Moulton  Church-yard.  One  of 
his  sons,  Dr.  R.  King,  resides  at  Moulton,  and  recently  bought 
the  late  Mr.  Clay’s  house.  The  Rev.  Edward  King,  another  son^ 
is  a well-known  Sidney  Sussex  College  man. 

Aldershot.  FOSTER. 

450. — Genealogical  Queries:  Marshall;  Austin  (398). — 
Some  months  ago  I inserted  a query  respecting  Mrs.  Ann 
Marshall : buried  in  S.  Mary’s,  Ely.  I have  had  no  reply.  But 
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I think  she  must  have  had  a connection  with  the  Austin  Family 
who  rest  hard  by,  and  were  benefactors  to  S.  Mary’s  Parish.  As 
I am  doing  my  best  to  form  a nucleus  for  a “ Liber  Parochialis  ” 
any  information  will  be  gladly  received.  By  the  way,  our  first 
Register  of  Ely  S.  Mary’s  Parish,  containing  entries  of  the 
baptism  of  two  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  children,  has  been  missing 
since  1800  only. 

Ely.  K.  H.  Smith. 

451  .—Market  Deeping  Bells.— The  following  petition  is  from 
the  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Charles  I.,  371,  92. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Paul  Prestland  of  Market  Deeping 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  Gierke 

To  the  most  revrend  father  in  God  William  by  Gods  providence  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Cant,  his  Grace  Primate  of  all  England  and 
Metropolitan. 

Most  humblie  shewith : 

That  the  bells  of  Market  Deeping  being  4 heavie  bells  wanting  frames 
could  not  for  manie  yeares  be  rung  the  Churchwardens  therefore  with  the 
consent  of  the  peticioner  and  better  sort  of  the  parishioners  put  the  biggest 
of  them  to  a bell  founder  to  make  2 tunable  bells  to  the  other  3 which  being 
done  yet  ther  would  be  overplus  mettall  to  make  the  Bell  (that  was 
so  small  that  it  could  not  be  heard  halfe  through  the  parish)  bigger ; but 
so  it  is  some  of  the  towne  not  caring  for  the  church,  the  utensells  and 
decensie  thereof  would  have  had  that  mettall  sold  to  defraye  the  charges 
of  casting  thereof  and  making  frames  for  the  said  bells : The  Peticioner 
replied  he  would  at  his  owne  charge  make  a sixt  bell  of  it  tunable  to  the 
rest  rather  than  it  should  be  sold  and  would  not  consent  to  the  selling  thereof. 
Whereupon  they  did  not  only  most  violently  and  riotously  by  deeds  and 
words  abuse  him  but  by  writing  also  full  oft  threatenings  so  daunt  him 
that  he  cannot  but  feare  the  losse  of  life  and  reputation.  They  also  give 
out  that  they  will  raise  great  summes  of  monie  to  maintaine  suite  in  lawe 
and  boast  they  will  teach  him  the  way  to  my  Lord  Archbishop  but  the 
petitioner  for  these  13  yeeres  having  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  all  his  neigh- 
bouring clergie  that  love  conformitie  flies  to  your  Grace’s  proteccion. 

And  therefore  most  humblie  desires  that  out  of  your  Graces  wonted 
favour  and  proteccion  of  the  Clergie  your  Grace  will  be  pleased  that- 
Abraham  Ireland  Willm  Hawkins  and  Matthew  Manning  may  be  presently 
sent  for  to  answere  such  matters  as  before  your  Grace  may  be  dejected 
against  them  your  peticioner  being  now  readie  to  attend  your  Grace  and 
the  weaknes  of  his  body  being  such  that  he  feares  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
take  another  jorney  much  lesse  to  right  himself e by  any  long  and  tedious 
suite  at  law  and  your  Graces  poore  peticioner  with  the  rest  of  the  Clergie 
(as  ever  bound)  shall  dayly  pray  &c. 

Novemb : 13.  1637.  I desire  Sir  John  Lambe  to  take  this  Peticion  into 
his  consideracion  and  to  put  the  Peticioner  upon  the  best  waye  that  he  can 
for  his  speedy  and  just  releife. 

W“^ : Cant  : 

Lres  missive  may  be  issued. 

Jo.  La. 
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From  the  same  Series,  373,  44,  we  learn  that  on  6 Dec. 
following  Mr.  Prestland  again  petitioned,  “ being  sickly  and 
being  loath  to  be  reputed  troublesome  amongst  his  neighbours, 
only  desiring  peace  and  love  amongst  them,”  for  his  Grace  to 
refer  the  grievance  to  Montague  Lord  Willoughby  and  others,  and 
thereon  the  Archbp.  directed  Sir  J.  Lambe  to  refer  as  desired, 
“ for  I see  y®  poore  man  is  unable  to  follow  it  at  lawe.” 

I cannot  find  any  account  of  the  old  peal.  The  present  peal  of 
six  was  cast  in  1766  in  the  foundry  of  Joseph  Eayre,  of  S.  Neots, 
Lawrence  Maydwell  being  Rector.  North,  in  his  Church  Bells  of 
Lincolnshire,  gives  the  inscriptions.  He  also  quotes  some  entries 


from  the  old  Church  books  about  the  bells  : — 

1687  Deepinge  Gutlac. 

It™  pd  to  y®  vij  ringers  on  the  Coronation  daye iij^.  vj<^. 

1588  Parochia  Guthlachi  de  M’kett  Deepinge. 

pd  for  bread  and  drinke  on  Hughes  daye  and  the  two  days 

folio  winge xvi^?. 

P<i  for  ij  pinnes  for  y®  bell  bauldricke  ij<^. 

P^  for  l^'’  of  grease  for  ye  bells iiij<f. 

pd  for  the  great  bell  baldricke  mendinge viij(f. 

1691  P*^  for  bread  and  drinke  & greese  on  S*  Hugh’s  daye  s.vd. 

P^  to  Rowland  Harrison  for  mendinge  y®  bellclapper xij<7. 

1692  Itm  to  nine  men  to  ringe  on  y®  Queenes  daye m.  vj<f. 

Itm  for  bread  & drinke  & greese  xvc7. 

Itm  for  hanginge  of  y®  great  bell  & y®  firebell vjs.  viij^^. 

Itm  for  Keyes  & iron  for  y®  belles  xij<^. 

1693  Itm  for  bread  & ale  grese  & candle  on  y®  Queenes  daye  iw.  viij^?. 

Itm  for  Willkinson  for  y®  greate  belle  stage viij<7. 


It  is  to  be  noted  in  these  accounts  that  sometimes  the  bells 
were  rung  on  S.  Hugh’s  Day,  and  sometimes  on  the  Coronation 
Day,  or  the  Queen’s  Day.  In  point  of  fact  these  anniversaries 
fell  on  the  same  date.  S.  Hugh,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
in  Richard  I.’s  time,  died  17  Nov.,  and  was  buried  24  Nov.,  1200. 
Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  17  Nov.,  1558. 

Temple.  L.  GaCHES. 

452.~Holbeacli  Register.— A recently  published  book  on 
this  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Grant  W.  Macdonald,  Yicar  of  S. 
Mark’s,  Holbeach,  merits  special  mention  in  these  pages  ; because 
it  is  not  merely  a publication  of  a part  of  the  register, — a thing 
which  in  itself  always  ought  to  be  recorded  with  thankfulness, — but 
what  is  printed  is  some  part  of  the  missing  portion  of  the  register, 
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being  the  entries  for  1606  and  1613—1641,  supplied  from  the 
transcripts  in  the  Bishop’s  registry  at  Lincoln.  Many  registers 
have  deplorable  gaps  ; and  especially  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century ; and  if,  as  here,  any  part  of  what  is  missing  can 
be  recovered  from  the  transcripts,  many  of  the  clergy  will  be 
thankful  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  making  their  books  more 
complete. 

The  book  commences  with  a paper  read  before  the  Spalding 
Gentlemen’s  Society  upon  the  subject.  From  it  we  learn  that 
some  of  the  transcripts  at  Lincoln  are  as  early  as  1561,  Some 
of  these  papers  relate  to  parishes  which  are  no  longer  in  the 
diocese  of  Lincoln.  In  the  Bishop’s  registry  at  Peterborough, 
where  all  the  transcripts  are  arranged  in  parishes,  and  readily 
accessible,  there  seem  to  be  none  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century. 

Besides  giving  a complete  list  of  the  entries  spoken  of,  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  increased  the  interest  of  his  book  by  some  ex- 
tensive notes  about  the  old  inhabitants  of  Holbeach,  gleaned 
from  wills  and  other  sources ; and  he  has  also  given  an  exhaustive 
account  of  Dr.  Williaih  Stukeley,  the  “ Arch-Druid,”  and  his 
family  ; a list  of  landowners  of  the  parish  from  old  terriers  ; an 
account  of  the  boundaries  ; and  some  notice  of  collections  under 
briefs. 

In  old  registers  we  frequently  find  memoranda  of  more  or  less 
interest  inserted  by  the  Incumbent  at  the  time  of  making  the 
entry.  These  notes  were  probably  not  copied  when  the  transcripts 
were  sent  to  the  registry  ; so  that  we  find  here  no  notes  or 
remarks  upon  current  events.  But  in  another  part  of  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  book  he  has  given  some  “stray  items”  from  the 
register  book  itself,  and  among  these  are  several  very  curious 
and  interesting  entries.  In  1733  one  John  Boys  was  buried  who 
is  described  as  “ ye  King  of  Irishars.”  In  a quotation  from  the 
register  of  Weston  S.  Mary  we  come  across  perhaps  the  most 
singular  Christian  name  ever  given.  In  1714  a woman  was 
married  whose  Christian  name  was  “ Jeflet  Banishment  and 
Deliverance.”  Twenty  years  later  her  burial  is  recorded,  and 
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the  name  appears  without  any  variation,  so  there  is  no  error. 

At  page  107,  and  elsewhere,  we  read  of  one  Paul  Paucke  who 
was  curate  of  Holbeach,  1627-8.  This  is  probably  a mis-reading 
for  Paul  Pancke  ; and  he  is  probably  the  same  man  who  was 
Vicar  of  Peterborough  from  1628  till  his  death  in  1658. 

Ed. 

453. — Fortified  Houses  in  the  Fens.— In  Godwin’s  English 

Archmlogisfs  HandhooJc  is  a list  of  royal  licences  to  crenellate, 
or  fortify,  which  were  granted  between  the  years  1256-1478. 
Castles  had  been  built  in  such  numbers  in  Stephen’s  reign  that 
they  became  a source  of  danger  to  the  sovereign,  and  Henry  II. 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  upwards  of  a thousand  of  them.  After 
his  reign  licences  to  crenellate  were  necessary.  Although  called 
locally  “castles”  these  fortified  houses  were  often  little  more  than 
dwellings  put  into  a state  of  defence.  In  Godwin’s  list  of  castles 
there  are  only  three  in  our  district,  namely,  Cambridge  and 
Lincoln,  both  built  by  William  I.,  and  Tattershall,  built  by  Sir 
Kalph  Cromwell  about  1454.  In  the  list  of  licences  there  are 
five  Fenland  places.  Three  are  in  Lincolnshire  : Friskney,  where 
Eanulphus  de  Friskney  was  granted  permission  to  crenellate  his 
mansion  in  the  year  31  Edw.  I. ; Lincoln,  licence  granted  to  the 
Bishop  for  the  walls  of  his  palace,  3 Edw.  III.;  Spalding,  to  the 
Prior  and  Convent  to  fortify  their  priory,  7 Edw.  III.  In 
Northamptonshire  are  only  two : at  Maxey,  William  de  Thorpe 
obtained  licence  to  fortify  his  manor  house,  48  Edw.  III. ; and  at 
Peterborough,  in  2 Edw.  II.,  the  Abbot  had  a like  licence  for  “ a 
part  of  his  abbey.”  H.R.S. 

454. — Bequests  for  Church  Fabrics  and  Decoration.— In 

Gibbons’  Ely  Episcopal  Records  are  notes  of  a number  of  wills, 
from  which  we  have  extracted  the  bequests  to  churches  in  the 
Fenland  ; thinking  that  possibly  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates 
of  the  fabrics  may  be  thereby  removed. 

Henry  de  Snayth,  Rector  of  Haddenham,  (by  will  proved  25 
Mar.  1382,)  leaves  100  marks  for  making  a window  of  five  lights 
in  the  chancel,  and  others  similar  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
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William  Smyth,  of  Thetford,  (27  Aug.  1489,)  desires  that  a 
porch  of  the  chapel  of  S.  George  of  Thetford  should  be  made  on 
the  south  side,  of  his  goods  and  at  his  expense. 

William  Stanbrighe,  of  Dodyngton,  (24  Apr.  1490,)  leaves  to 
the  painting  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Pity,  20^?. ; 
to  the  reparation  of  the  bells,  6s.  ^d. ; to  the  making  a cross  near 
the  house  of  Lewis  Coveney,  3s.  4:d, 

William  Bray,  Vicar  of  Chatteris,  (25  June  1490,)  leaves  to 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  within  the  monastery  of  the  same 
town  on  the  west  side,  for  repairs,  10  marks. 

John  Symond,  of  Emneth,  (7  Nov.  1491,)  leaves  to  the  fabric 
of  the  church  at  Emneth  2s.  ^d. ; to  the  light  of  S.  Edmund 
there,  ^d. ; to  the  guild  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  4:d. ; to  the  light 
of  S.  Mary  of  Pity,  2d.  ; to  the  light  of  S.  Mary  in  the  south,  2d. 

Peter  Clarebolt,  of  All  Hallows,  Cambridge,  (3  Oct.  1516,) 
leaves  to  the  repairs  of  the  church,  2s. ; and  to  the  furtherance  of 
All  Hallow  guild,  and  to  be  prayed  for,  2s. 

Sir  William  Boyse,  of  Whittlesey,  (will  dated  5 Mar.  1515,  no 
probate,)  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  in 
Whittlesey  before  the  image  of  Mary  Magdalen  ; to  the  repairs  of 
the  church  he  leaves  ^d. ; and  to  Mary  Mawdelyn,  I2d. 

Thomas  Kersey,  of  March,  (15  Aug.  1517,)  leaves  to  every 
guild  in  the  town  of  March,  3s.  ^d. ; to  the  guild  of  Mary 
Magdalene  in  Guyhirn,  3s.  4^?. ; and  to  our  Lady  of  Grace  in 
Cambridge,  6s.  %d. 

Walter  Shresse,  of  Leverington,  (2  May  1519),  leaves  Id,  each 
to  the  lights  of  S.  Leonard,  S.  Andrew,  Our  Lady,  the  Trinity, 
the  Hood,  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  S.  Peter,  S.  John,  and  S,  Thomas, 
and  also  a penny  candle  of  wax  to  each  ; and  to  every  other  light 
in  the  church.  Id. 

John  Sperling,  of  Emneth,  (14  Aug.  1519,)  leaves  16s.  M.  to 
the  making  of  the  second  bell ; one  pound  of  wax  to  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  guilds  of  S.  Leonard,  Our  Lady,  the  Assumption,  and 
S.  Lawrence  ; also  one  pound  of  wax  to  S.  Erasimus,  Our  Lady 
of  Pity,  and  S.  John  ; and  to  every  other  light  two  penny  candles 
of  wax. 
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Elizabethe  Fisher,  of  Tidd  S.  Giles  (will  dated  4 Oct.  1524,) 
leaves  2d.  each  to  lights  of  S.  Giles,  S.  John,  the  Holy  Trinity,  S. 
Anne,  Our  Lady,  S.  Thomas,  the  Holy  Rood  ; to  every  other 
light  a halfpenny  candle  ; and  id.  to  the  church  work. 

William  Thornbrough,  Master  of  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  on  the  Sea,  (4  Aug.  1525,)  leaves  a considerable  amount  of 
land  and  goods  to  the  chapel ; he  mentions  the  revenues  of  his 
benefice  of  Walpole  ; he  also  leaves  205.  to  buy  a canopy  about 
the  high  altar  in  Newton  church. 

Richard  Ground,  of  Whittlesey  S.  Mary,  (will  dated  28  Feb. 
1525,)  leaves  I2d.  to  the  light  over  the  altar,  and  35.  id.  to  the 
“ adjowrning  ” of  the  Holy  Sacrament  over  the  altar. 

Moris  Byrde,  of  Wisbech,  (will  dated  7 Mar.  1525,)  leaves  id. 
each  to  the  lights  of  Our  Lady,  and  the  Trinity,  and  to  every 
other  light  Id.  ; also  105.  to  the  making  of  the  steeple. 

Symond  Angwen,  of  Leverington,  (12  Feb.  1526,)  leaves  id. 
each  to  the  lights  of  S.  Leonard,  the  Trinity,  and  Our  Lady  ; to 
every  other  light  \d.y  and  a penny  candle  ; also  5 marks  towards 
the  buying  a chrismatory  for  S.  Leonard’s  church.  Ed. 


455.— Streets  and  Districts  in  Whittlesey,  1801.— A corres- 
pondent asks  what  is  the  modern  name  of  the  street  in  Whittlesey 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  was  known  as  the 
High  Causeway  ? Perhaps  the  following  list  will  supply  an  answer. 


Almshouse  Street. 

Arnold’s  (or  Matson’s)  Lane. 
Arnold  Street  (or  High  Causeway) 
Barr’s  Lane. 

Baunce  Lane. 

Bridgate.  Lane). 

Bullard’s  Townsend  (or  Stamp 
Church  Street. 

Coates. 

Corn  Mills. 

Crahend. 

Crabtree  Corner. 

Delph  Street. 

Eastrea. 

Finkell  Lane. 

Gracious  Street. 

Hart’s  Lane. 

High  Causeway  (or  Arnold  Street). 


High  Church  (or  Little  London) 
Street. 

High  Cross  (or  Market  Hill). 
Horsegate  Street. 

Inhamsend  Street. 

Little  London  (or  High  Church) 
Street. 

London  Street. 

Low  Cross. 

Market  Hill  (or  High  Cross). 
Matson’s  (or  Arnold’s)  Lane. 
North  Fen. 

Old  Tavern  Street. 

Old  Whittlesey. 

Peterborough  Townend. 

Scaldgate  Street. 

South  Fen. 

Stamp  Lane  (or  Bullard’s  Comer), 
Whitrnores  Street, 
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456.—Holbeach  Householders,  ISOl.—The  following  list, 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Macdonald,  is  taken  from  a book 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Meatheringham,  Church- 
warden of  S.  Mark’s,  Holbeach.  It  is  headed  : — ‘‘Answers  to 
the  Questions  contained  in  the  Schedule  and  required  from  the 
Overseers  etc.  of  the  Parish  of  Holbeach  in  the  Division  or 
Wapentake  of  Holland  Elbe  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  Pursuant 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  taking  an  Account  of  the  Population 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Increase  or  Diminution  thereof 
Taken  by  Edw*^  Jarvis,  Jn°  Chambers  & Th""  Letts,  April  1801.” 
Among  the  names  of  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  occur  the 
following  : — 


Thos.  Letts  Schoolmaster 

Thos.  Dixon  

Matt^.  Depear 

Josiah  Wilkinson  .... 

Henry  Aspland 

Thos.  Bass 

Thos.  Moore 

Mrs.  Gunthorpe 

John  Rogerson 

Wm.  Larke 

John  Key  

Wm.  Melsom.... 

Jno.  Depear 

..Clerk 

Jno.  Andrew 

Jno.  Smith 

Jno.  Baxter 

Wm.  Hannah 

Joseph  Barker 

Ab“.  Ullyatt 

Jno.  Franks 

„ 

Jno.  Tyrers 

Jas.  Partridge  

Wm.  Rhoades 

Thos.  Woods  Marsh  Farmer 

Wm.  Savage 

Samh  Tyrers  

Benjamin  Peatfield  . 

Rich‘S.  Barnes 

Ant.  Limbird 

cierk 

Rev^.  Rob  Hood 

Rich^.  Fawsett 

Wm.  Blanchard  

Wm.  Wood 

Rev**.  Mr.  Rush  worth. 

Edw«*.  Rushworth  .. 

Gent**. 

Jno.  Miller 

Walter  Smalley 

John  Johnson 

„ 

Wm.  Bass  

Jno.  Biggadike  

Jas.  Whitmore 

Rich**.  Ash  

Jas.  Almey 

Jno.  Ancell... 

Jno.  Smith 

Jas.  Slator  

Joshua  Franks  

Cole  Tinsley  

Henry  Carter 

Geo.  Allenby,  Esqr. . 

Robt.  Gray 

Jno.  Wrancher  

Mrs.  Harby 

Jno.  Pennington 

Jas.  Franks 

Jno.  Cumber  worth.... 

Jno.  Sharp 

Mrs.  Scoles 

Edw'i.  Brister 

Jno.  Vurley 

Amory  Atkin 

Wm.  Garsley  (Graseley  ?)  „ 

Jno.  Bankes 

Eliz.  Branch  

Thos.  Windle  

Jno.  Lawton  

Thos.  Jerram  

Jarvis  Mimic  

Jno.  Goodman 

Francis  Cottham  .... 

Wm.  Wilkinson 

Wm.  Bvron..... 

Jno.  Boor 

Wm.  Why  ley 

Jno.  Hall 

Geo.  Priestley 

Edw.  Dixon 

Jno,  Haines 
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Jno.  Cheney 

Jno.  Musson  

Jno.  Pick 

Jno.  Richardson... 

Thos.  Cave 

Mrs.  Edings 

Mr.s.  Limbird 

Robt.  Shepherd ... 

Isaac  Bowers 

Jas.  Oliver 

Wm.  Slator 

Edw.  Jarvis 

Gervase  Palmer... 

Wm.  Allen 

P.  Rosling  

J.  Codling  

Thos.  Burrows 

Edw'i.  Bradshaw... 

Wm.  Parker 

Jacob  Bougham  ... 

Hugh  Smith 

Robt.  Golling 

Thomas  Stimpson 

Henry  Bates  

Jno.  Bailey 

Jas.  Wilson 

Jno.  Blow 

Rich'i.  Berks  

Thos.  Bower  

Thos.  Pridgeon  ... 

Robt.  Short 

Wm.  Beeston 

Wm.  Chatterton... 
Jos*^.  Weatherall... 

Thos.  Cross 

Jno.  Tagg 

Thos.  Hunter 

Eliz.  Ward  

(Blank) 

Jno.  Tagg,  junr.... 

Jno.  Preston  

Geo.  Skelton  

Wm.  Draycott 

Jno.  Robbs 

Jno.  Barnes 


.Farmer 


f J 


...Miller 

.Farmer 


...Miller 

.Farmer 


Thos.  Carter  

Sarah  Skelton 

Wra.  Martin  

Davd.  Huckbody... 

Rich.  Bugg 

Jas.  Yates  

Thos.  Ravensdale 
Wm.  Chamberlain 

Mary  Dixon 

Jno.  Noble 

Wm.  Ash 

Thos.  Garner 

Jno.  Winkley 

Jas.  Doncaster  ... 
Jno.  Leatherland 

Thos.  Ogden  

Erasmus  Gott 

Widow  Rudkin  ... 
Thomas  Johnson... 
Benjamin  Lawson 

Wm.  Walton  

Wm.  By  water 

Jno.  Ransom  

Wm.  Bursnell 

Robt.  Smith 

Wm.  Hodgkin 

Jno.  Brackin  

Wm.  Wright  

Thos.  Allam 

Robt.  Talks 

Wm.  Maddison  ... 

Geo.  Nutt 

Geo.  Sherrinerton 

Rd.  Nidd....r. 

Jno.  Frith  

Wm.  Putterell 

Messrs.  Hallidys... 

Thos.  Slator 

Thos.  Cartwright 

Mr.  Reckerby 

Gervase  Wilders... 

Wm.  Wilders 

Robt.  Hunter 

John  Lowe  


.Farmer 


19 

99 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

91 

99 


99 


99 


99 

99 


99 


.Schoolmaster 


457— The  Devil’s  Ditch  (424).— In  our  last  part  we  printed 
a complaint  made  by  Mr.  John  Popham,  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  about  the  alleged  encroachment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Swaffham  Prior  on  the  Devil’s  Ditch.  The 
answer  of  the  Lords  of  the  Manors  of  Swaffham  Prior  to  the  above 
claim  is  missing ; but  we  are  now  able  to  give,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  Neville  Bortou,  Mr.  Popham’s  “Replicacion”  thereto;— 
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Termino  Trinitatis,  anno  xxvij® 

Eegine  Elizabethe. 

Cant. 

widowe,  William  Cooke,  Gentleman,  Lordes  of  the  Towne  of  Swaffham 
Prior,  John  Ruse  ....  Inhabitants  of  the  same  Towne. 

The  sayde  Attorney-Generall  for  the  Queene’s  Majestie,  by  way  of 
Replicacion,  sayeth  in  all  and  everye  thinge  and  thinges  as  he  before  in  his 
sayde  Byll  hath  sayde  ....  and  everye  the  matters  herein  contayned  to 
be  just  and  true ; in  suche  manner  and  forme  as  they  be  therein 
particularly  rehersed,  sett  downe,  and  expressed.  That  ys  to  saye,  the  . . . 
sayde  Towne  of  Bur  well  are  devided  from  the  feildes  and  Towne  of 
Swaffham  Prior  by  an  auncyent  bancke  and  dytche  easte  from  the  sayde 
Towne  of  Swaffham  towards  Burwell  ....  whereof  belongeth  to  the 
Queue’s  Majestie,  and  other  the  Lordes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Burwell. 
And  that  the  farmers  and  tennantes  of  the  sayde  Manner,  and  all  other  the 
Tenauntes  and  Inhabitantes,  beinge  householders  in  the  said  Towne  of 
Burwell,  have,  tyme  out  of  mynde,  used  and  hadd  feede  and  common  of 
pasture  in  the  sayde  banke  and  dytche  for  all  manner  of  beastes  commonable 
in  suche  sorte  as  in  the  sayde  byll  is  truely  expressed.  And  that  the 
Inhabitantes  and  parochians  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Burwell  have  alwayes 
used,  in  theire  common  perambulacions  and  processions  in  Rogation  weeke, 
to  compasse  in  the  sayde  banke  and  dytche  by  goinge  in  the  bottham  of 
the  sayde  dytche.  And  that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  sayde  Towne  of 
Swaffham  Prior,  untyll  of  late  yeares,  never  used,  in  their  common 
perambulacions  and  processions,  to  compasse  in  the  sayde  bancke  and 
dytche,  But  allwayes  made  theire  perambulacions  on  the  bryncke  of  the 
sayde  dytche  towards  Swaffham,  and  there  used  to  make  and  renewe  cer- 
teyne  crosses  by  digginge  and  trenchinge  the  grownde  adjoyninge  to  the 
sayde  dytche  towards  Swaffham.  And  that,  within  twentie  yeares  last 
past,  the  Inhabitantes  and  parishioners  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham 
have  compassed  in  the  sayde  bancke  and  dytche  by  theire  common  per- 
ambulacions and  processions,  and  certayne  of  them  have  claymed  the 
soyle  feede  and  pasture  of  the  sayde  bancke  and  dytche  to  belonge  unto 
the  Lordes  and  Inhabytantes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham  as  in  the 
sayde  byll  is  truelye,  and  more  att  large  specified  and  declared.  Withowt 
that  that  the  sayde  bancke  and  dytche,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sayde 
dytche  unto  the  verye  topp  of  the  hill,  tyme  owt  of  memorye  of  man,  hathe 
bynn  belonginge  unto  the  Lordes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham  as  in 
the  saide  awnswere  ys  pretended.  Or  that  the  Tenauntes,  freeholders,  and 
inhabytantes  of  the  sayde  Towne  of  Swaffham  have,  tyme  owte  of  memorye 
of  man,  hadde  feede  and  common  of  pasture  ....  manner  of  beastes 
commonable  att  all  tymes  of  the  yeare,  as  is  in  the  sayde  awnswere  allso 
untruely  alledged.  For  he,  the  sayde  Attorney-Generall  will  averr  and 
prove,  that  in  shacke  tyme,  and  att  all  other  tymes  when  the  Feildes  are 
not  sowen,  thenhabytantes  of  Burwell  doe  feede  there  in  common.  And 
when  the  feildes  of  the  Towne  of  Burwell  are  sowen,  then  thenhabytantes 
of  Burwell  cannot  come  to  feede  on  the  sayde  bancke  for  the  come,  with- 
owt that  that  the  sayde  inhabytantes  of  Swaffham  have,  tyme  owte  of 
memorye  of  man,  used,  in  theire  common  perambulacions  and  processions, 
on  Wednesdaye  in  the  Rogacion  weeke,  to  goe  uppon  the  verye  topp  of  the 
sayde  bancke,  or  that  the  topp  of  the  sayde  bancke  ys  the  verie  uttermost 
lymytt  and  ....  of  the  sayde  feildes  of  Swaffham,  and  the  place  of 
particion  betwene  the  feilds  of  Burwell  and  Swaffham,  as  in  the  sayde 
awnswere  ys  untruely  alledged.  For  the  sayde  Attorney-Generall  will  averr 
and  prove,  that  thenhabytantes  of  Swaffham  have  used  to  goe  theire 
procession  on  theire  owne  bancke  att  theire  own  landes  ende,  untyll  that  of 
late  yeares  , , . , begann  to  encroache  into  the  bottom  of  the  dytche. 


The  Replicacion  of  John  Popham 
Esquior,  Attorney-Generall  to  the  Queue’s 
Majestie,  unto  the  answere  of  Andrew 
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And  then  afterwards  unto  the  verye  topp  of  tho  foresayde  bancke.  And 
whereas  in  the  sayde  awnswere  yt  ys  alledged,  that  tithe  lambes  falling 
nppon  ....  parte  of  the  sayde  bancke  towards  the  towne  of  Swaffham 
have  ever  bene  due  and  receyved  by  the  parson  or  vycar  of  Swaffham,  and  not 
of  Burwell,  and  therebye  ys  proved  ....  the  sayde  awnswere  ....  That 
the  sayde  bancke  and  dytche  ys  within  the  bundaries  and  lymyttes  of 
Swaffham,  he  the  sayde  Attorney-Generall  can  averr  and  prove  the 
contrary.  And  that  if  it  hadd  byn  so  in  truthe  as  yt  ys  . . . .,  Yet  the 
payenge  of  suche  tythe  lambes  maketh  slender  proofe  that  the  sayde  bancke 
and  dytche  shoulde  be  within  the  boundaries  and  lymytts  of  Swaffham,  or 
that  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  sayde  soyle  or  grownde  have  been 
longe  vested,  and  nowe  ys  in  the  lords  of  the  Towne  of  Swaffham,  for  he 
will  averr  and  prove.  That  the  right,  tytle,  and  interest  of  the  sayde  soyle 
or  grownde  ys  in  her  Majestie  and  others,  the  lordes  of  Burwell.  And 
that  thenhabytantes  of  Burwell  have  alwayes  made  contynuall  clayme  for 
such  interest  as  they  ought  to  have  in  the  same.  And  that  the  questions 
and  controversies  have  bene  but  of  late  tyme  for  the  right  and  interest 
thereof.  Withowt  that  that  the  topp  of  the  sayde  bancke  ys  the  verye 
particion  and  maketh  division  of  the  twoe  dyocesses  of  Norwich  and  Elye 
as  in  the  sayde  awnswere  is  untruely  alledged.  For  he  will  averr  and 
prove.  That  the  verie  uttermost  bancke  of  the  dytche  towards  Swaffham  ys 
the  ....  as  yt  maye  appeare  by  the  evydence  of  the  landes  lieinge  in 
Burwell  feildes  lymyttinge  the  buttolls  and  boundes  therof  upon  the  greate 
dytche.  And  whereas,  in  the  sayde  awnswere  yt  ys  alledged,  That  the 
baylyffs  and  reves  of  the  Lordes  of  Swaffham  have  sondrye  tymes  ym- 
pounded  the  Cattell  of  thenhabytantes  of  Burwell  beinge  fownde  in  the 
verye  bottam  of  the  sayde  bancke  and  ditche  towards  Swaffham,  as  the 
sayde  Attorney-Generall  will  averr  and  prove  That  the  Keves  of  Burwell 
have  in  a like  manner  ympounded  the  Cattell  of  the  thenhabytantes 
of  Swaffham  for  feeding  or  stakinge  uppon  or  in  the  sayde  dytche  and 
bancke.  And  that  they  have  allso  payde  poundage  therefore  to  the  Eeves 
of  Burwell.  And  that  the  said  inhabytantes  of  Swaffham  have  acknow- 
ledged themselves  to  be  trespassers  in  that  behalfe,  making  means  to  the 
Reves  of  Burwell  for  the  redeaminge  of  theire  cattell  so  taken  by  payenge 
of  poundage,  withowt  ^that  that  the  sayde  bancke  and  dytche  ys  lienge 
within  the  feildes  and  boundaries  of  Swaffham,  and  not  in  the  feildes  of 
Burwell,  as  in  the  sayde  awnswere  is  alledged,  or  that  the  same  can  be 
proved  by  anye  auncyent  or  good  evidence  ; for  he  will  averr  and  prove  the 
same  ....  evidences  mencioned  in  the  sayde  awnswere  to  be  insufficient, 
and  of  no  validitie,  nor  of  anye  credytt.  And  that  the  same  was  made 
withowt  the  privitie  of  the  Lords  of  Burwell,  or  anye  ....  and  generall 
consent.  And  the  sayde  Attorney- General  will  averr,  that  thenhabitants 
of  Burwell  dyd  allwaies  kepe  their  perambulacions  and  processions  uppon 
....  in  Rogacion  Weeke  yearlye  in  the  bottom  of  the  dytche,  untyll,  for 
the  avoydinge  of  superstition  they  have  made  and  kept  theire  perambulacion 
and  procession  uppon  the  Wednesday e in  the  Whyttsonweeke,  which  they 
have  contynued  and  used  in  the  sayde  place  accordingly.  Withowt  that 
that  thenhabytantes  of  Burwell  dyd  make  theire  further  perambulacions 
through  theire  own  growndes,  feildes,  or  lymyttes  extended,  for  he  will 
■averr  and  prove.  That  thenhabytantes  of  Burwell  dyd  ever  use  to  goe  and 
make  theire  procession  to  the  bottom.  And  that  they  never  made  any  en- 
crochment  uppon  anye  parte  of  the  feildes  of  Swaffham.  And  that,  yf  anye 
such  crosse  was  taken,  as  in  the  sayde  awnswere  is  alledged.  The  quarrell 
and  contencion  aboute  the  same  grewe  and  dyd  ryse  by  the  only  brablynge 
meanes  and  evill  dealinge  of  thenhabytantes  of  Swaffham.  All  which, 
matters  the  sayde  Attorney-Generall  for  the  Queene’s  Majestie  will  averr 
•and  prove  by  due  and  suffycient  meanes.  And  therefore  prayeth  the  sayde 
Commyssion  to  be  awarded,  as  he  before  in  his  sayde  byll  hath  prayed. 
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458.— The  Plague  in  the  Fens  (346). — In  a history  of 
Sleaford  and  the  neighbourhood,  published  in  1825,  it  is  stated 
that  the  plague  raged  in  the  parish  of  Threckingham  in  the  year 
1646.  On  a farm-house,  at  the  time  of  publication  occupied  by 
Mr.  Owen,  is  an  inscription  recording  the  fact.  It  is  in  Latin, 
and  the  copy  printed  in  the  book  referred  to  has  three  errors  at 
least  in  the  single  line  of  which  the  inscription  consists.  But 
the  meaning  is  clear,  except  as  to  the  duration  of  the  visitation. 
“The  devouring  plague  raged  at  Threckingham  in  the  month  of 
May,  1646.  Eobert  Gaton.”  Ed. 

459— Browne  Family  of  Crowland.— William  Browne  issued 
a tradesman’s  token  in  1666.  The  obverse  has  round  the  outer 
edge,  William  Browne,  and  in  the  field.  His  Half  Peny  : on 
the  reverse.  In  Crowland,  1666,  and  in  the  centre  the  initials,. 
W.  B.  William  Browne  was  a Quaker,  and  a sufferer  in  the 
cause.  On  the  30th  of  the  3rd  month,  (May)  1664,  he  was 
committed  to  prison  for  not  attending  to  hear  service  at  the 
parish  church.  In  the  Hearth  Tax  for  this  county,  17  Oar.  2 
(1665)  he  was  assessed  for  four  hearths.  His  will  I append,  in 
which  he  designates  himself  as  William  Browne,  of  Croyland,, 
CO.  Lincoln,  yeoman. 

If  it  be  my  lot  to  die  in  my  now  dwelling  house  at  Croyland, 
I desire  to  be  buried  in  that  parcel  of  ground  which  I have  given 
and  appointed,  and  is  already  set  out  for  a burial  place  for  myself, . 
my  family,  and  Christian  friends.  But  if  I happen  to  die  in  any 
other  place,  then  my  desire  is,  my  body  may  be  buried  in  some 
convenient  place  not  “jdolized  as  holy.”  To  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  Browne  £200  on  attaining  her  age.  My  copyhold 
tenement  or  house  with  appurtenances  wherein  Robert  Warrington 
now  dwelleth  I give  to  my  said  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  default  of 
heirs  I give  it  unto  my  son  James  Browne  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
To  my  brother  Richard  Browne  £5  a year  to  be  paid  quarterly, 
upon  this  condition,  that  he  removes  himself  from  my  family 
within  one  month  after  my  decease  and  be  no  more  charge  to  my 
executor,  nor  my  daughter  for  diet,  washing,  or  lodging,  if  he^ 
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answers  not  to  my  desire  then  the  legacy  to  be  void  and  of  no 
effect.  After  the  death  of  my  said  brother  my  executor  shall  put 
forth  £20,  it  and  the  increase  for  the  benefit  of  Richard  Browne 
the  son  of  my  said  brother  Richard  Browne  till  he  attains  the 
age  of  21  ; should  he  die  before  attaining  that  age  it  is  to  revert 
to  my  executor.  To  Martin  Mason,  of  Lincoln,  scrivener,  405. 
Also  to  my  beloved  friends,  Thomas  Sowter,  Robert  Smith,. 
William  Hargate,  and  Robert  Warrington,  £30  on  trust  to  be 
distributed  among  Christian  friends  living  in  Croyland,  or  within 
20  miles  thereof  who  are  in  want,  or  weakened  in  their  outward 
estates  by  suffering  upon  “ Truthe  Accompt  ” to  each  205.  My 
wearing  apparel,  as  well  linen  and  woollen  to  my  supervisors  to* 
be  distributed  to  the  poorer  sort  of  my  Christian  friends  in 
Croyland,  or  within  six  miles.  All  my  plate,  pewter,  brass,  beds, 
bedding,  linen,  and  household  stuff  within  my  now  dwelling 
house,  I give  to  my  son  James  Browne  and  to  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  to  be  equally  divided.  To  Martin  Mason  and  Vincent 
Frotheringham  405.  on  trust  to  be  distributed  amongst  poor 
friends  in  and  about  Lincoln.  The  rest  and  residue  of  my  goods, 
chattels,  &c.,  unbequeathed  I give  to  my  son  James  Browne  and 
appoint  him  sole  executor.  Dated  the  29th  day  of  the  fourth 
month  called  June,  1671.  Proved  in  P.C.C.  by  James  Browne, 
sole  executor,  14  Feb.  1671-2  (Reg.  Eure  10). 

James  Browne,  probably  son  of  William,  whose  will  is  given, 
above,  who  died  in  1684,  gave  by  deed  of  surrender,  for  charitable 
use,  11^  acres  of  land  unto  the  poor  of  Crowland  for  ever,  and 
appointed  feoffees  to  dispose  of  the  rent  yearly  on  S.  James’  day. 
I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Le  Boeuf, 
Rector  of  Crowland,  for  the  following  extracts  from  the  parish 
registers,  and  also  for  the  monumental  inscription  on  the  east 
wall  of  the  Abbey  to  James  Browne’s  memory. 

1641-2  ffeb.  20.  Margory  the  daughter  of  William  Brown  & Margory 
his  wife  (baptised). 

1641  Nov.  28.  Josiah  the  sonne  of  Josiah  Brown  & Jane  his  wife 
(baptised). 

1662  Richard  Brown  was  buried  Aug.  20. 

1664  Siculy  Brown  was  buried  July  13. 

1666  Janne,  the  daughter  of  Wm.  Browm  was  borne  April  25. 

1684  James  Browne  was  buried  Oct.  26. 
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In  1678  and  1679  the  registers  are  signed  by  Henry  Pern, 
Hector,  Edward  Allen  and  James  Browne,  Guardians.*  The 
memorial  slab  to  the  latter  is  thus  inscribed  : — “ Here  lyeth 
interred  ] the  body  of  M*"  James  Browne ; late  of  Crow  j land, 
who  departed  ] this  life  Oct.  y®  25,  | 1684,  and  hee  gave  | by 
surrender,  for  a I charitable  use,  e-  | leven  acres  and  a half  | of 
Land  to  the  Poor  | of  Crowland  for  ever,  | and  did  appoint  | 
James  Hampson,  Wm.  Maltby,  & William  | Auldney,  Feoffees  | in 
Trust,  to  dispose  of  the  Rent  Yearly  | upon  St.  James  His  Hay.” 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

460. ~The  Straw-Bear.— In  the  Feterdorough  Standard,  18 
Jan.,  1894,  there  was  a brief  notice  of  how  Plough  Monday  had 
been  celebrated  at  Whittlesey.  On  the  Tuesday,  the  notice  added, 

the  straw-bear  was  conducted  round  the  town.”  What  is  the 
Straw-Bear  ? Is  it  peculiar  to  this  district  ? I can  find  no  notice 
whatever  of  any  such  thing  in  Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities, 
Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  tell  us  of  any  verses  or  songs 
that  are  recited  with  the  Bear  ; or  if  any  sport  or  game  is  con- 
nected with  it.  Can  it  have  any  reference  to  the  ancient  sport 
of  Bear-baiting  ? G.  Talbot. 

461 . — Ingulphus  (402). — In  Mr.  Canham’s  communication 
upon  the  Crowland  charters,  while  recognising  the  fact  that  the 
documents  contained  some  “ historical  inaccuracies,”  and  other 
evidences  of  their  not  being  actual  copies  of  original  papers,  he 
yet  maintained  that  “ in  substance  they  are  genuine  statements 
of  real  events”  (p.  241). 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  quote  a passage  confirmatory  of ' 
this  opinion,  from  the  pen  of  an  authority  that  will  be  accepted 
by  all.  In  the  preface  to  Early  Britain,  (in  the  Series  called 
The  Story  of  the  Nations,)  Professor  Church  says  : — “ For  one  or 
two  incidents  in  the  story  there  is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  no  other 
authority  than  the  Pseudo-Ingulphus.  The  Charters  given  in  the 
‘Description  of  Croyland  Abbey’  are  unquestionably  forgeries; 
but  the  narrative,  which  embodies  genuine  records  and  traditions, 
need  not  therefore  be  wholly  discredited.”  Ed. 

* That  is,  Churchwardens. 
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462.— Deeping  Fen.— The  plan  here  given  is  reduced  from 
the  plate  in  Dugdale’s  History  of  Imlanldng  and  Draining. 

The  fen  is  estimated  to  be  10  miles  in  length.  The  first 
mention  of  it,  found  by  Dugdale,  is  that  a causey  of  wood  and 
gravel  was  made  from  Deeping  to  Spalding,  by  Egelric,  a Monk 
of  Peterborough,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  called  from  him 
Elrichrode.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  district,  partly  forest  and  partly  fen,  was  then  possessed  by 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia.  From  him  it  came  to  his  second  son 
Hereward,  and  then  to  Hereward’s  daughter  Turfrida,  who 
married  Hugh  de  Evermue,  Lord  of  Deeping.  Their  daughter 
married  Eichard  de  Eulos,  Chamberlain  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, whose  daughter  Adelhidis  married  Baldwin  Fitz  Gilbert, 
and  their  daughter  Emma  brought  the  property  to  her  husband, 
Hugh  Wake,  Lord  of  Bourne  and  Deeping.  Thus  for  four 
generations  in  succession  Hereward’s  land  descended  by  heiresses. 
Eichard  de  Eulos  did  much  to  improve  the  district ; he  erected  a 
‘‘mighty  bank”  to  keep  out  the  Welland;  he  built  Market 
Deeping,  and  converted  the  Chapel  of  S.  Guthlac  into  a Church  ; 
he  also  constructed  the  village  of  Deeping  S.  James,  and  by  much 
labour  and  charge  reduced  the  useless  ground  into  fields,  meadows, 
and  pastures.  In  9 Edward  II.  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
view  and  repair  the  banks,  &c.,  of  the  province.  In  49  Edward 
III.  Lady  Blanche  Wake  complained  that  her  lands  were  damaged 
by  the  passages  of  the  rivers  Welland  and  Nen,  which  were  so 
overflowed  that  she  “ could  scarce  receive  any  commodity  in  the 
same  fen”;  upon  which  a commission  was  appointed  to  take  care 
for  the  amendment.  In  4 Eichard  II.  the  value  of  Deeping  Fen 
was  certified  as  follows: — Agistment,  £20;  Turfs,  £20;  Poundage, 
£20  ; Fishing,  £7  from  overflowing  of  waters  ; other  Fishing 
and  Fowling,  £5;  Fishing  in  Welland  to  Crowland  and  thence  to 
Spalding,  50s.  In  the  11th  year  and  again  in  the  14th  year  of 
Eichard  II.  there  was  a commission  to  view  and  repair  the  banks 
between  Lincoln  and  Brig  Dyke. 

Deeping  Fen  is  partly  in  Kesteven  and  partly  in  Holland. 
Some  notice  of  tb.  disturbances  in  connection  with  the  boundaries 
between  these  Parts  will  be  found  in  Art.  338. 

Ed. 
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463.— Will  of  Edmund  Mountsteven,  of  Paston.— in  the 

name  of  God  Amen  the  nynth  day  of  ffeb^y  in  the  year  of  our  God  one 
thousand  six  hundred  thirty  five  and  in  the  eleaventh  yeare  of  the  reign  of 
our  Soveraigne  lord  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland 
ffrance  and  Ireland  King  defender  of  the  faith  I Edmund  Mountsteven  of 
Paston  within  the  liberty  of  Peterborough  and  in  the  county  of  Northton 
esqre.  being  weak  in  body  but  of  perfect  and  strong  mind  and  memory, 
thanks  be  unto  God,  doe  ordaine  and  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament 
in  manner  and  forme  following  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  testaments 
and  devises  heretofore  by  me  made  ; Imprimis  I commend  my  soule  unto 
Almighty  God  hopeing  assuredly  through  the  merrits,  mercie  and  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer  to  be  made  partaker  of  that  life 
which  is  everlasting  in  his  most  blessed  Kingdom ; next  I commend  my 
body  to  be  decently  buried  in  the  chancell  of  the  church  of  Paston  afores'^ 
at  the  feet  of  my  dearly  beloved  father*  who  is  there  interred  leaveing  the 
manner  and  order  of  the  said  buriall  and  funerall  solely  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  my  executors  hereafter  named : And  I will  my  exors 
shall  cause  a tombe  to  be  erected  for  me  in  the  said  chancell  of  the  s'i 
church  of  Paston  the  charge  thereof  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  Item  I 
doe  give  to  the  repaire  of  Paston  church  af®^  five  pounds  of  current  English 
money  to  be  paid  unto  ye  churchwardens  of  the  same  town  for  the  time 
being  by  my  exors  within  one  year  after  my  decease.  Item  I doe  alsoe 
give  for  and  towards  the  glazeing  and  other  repairs  of  the  chancell  of 
Paston  church  afs^  ten  pounds  of  like  current  English  money  to  be  paid 
unto  the  parsonf  and  ch.  wardens  of  Paston  afs^  for  the  time  being  within 
six  months  next  after  my  decease  to  be  by  them  imployed  as  afs^^  within 
three  months  next  after  the  receipts  thereof  at  the  furthest  Next  I doe 
will  and  devise  that  speedily  after  my  decease  there  shall  be  given  by  my 
exors  hereafter  named  ten  pounds  of  current  money  of  England  to  the 
poor  of  Paston  afs^  where  most  need  is  to  be  distributed  amongst  them  by 
and  at  the  discretion  of  my  exors  with  the  church- wardens  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  there  for  the  time  being  And  also  my  will  is  touching  all  my 
goods  chattels  and  personal  estate  and  the  disposing  thereof  that  forthwith 
after  my  decease  a true  inventory  be  thereof  taken  and  that  with  all 
convenient  speed  after  my  funeral  expenses  are  discharged  and  this  my 
will  legally  proved  that  all  my  s'^  goods  chattels  and  personal  estate 
whatsoever  and  of  what  kind  soever  that  I die  possessed  of,  my  wearing 
apparell  and  my  leases  for  years  only  excepted,  shall  be  sould  by  my  exors 
hereafter  named  and  appointed  And  my  will  is  that  all  such  moneys  as 
shall  be  made  and  raised  out  of  my  said  goods  and  chattels  by  the  said 

* John.  Mountsteven,  of  Peterborough.  He  married  twice  : one  wife  was  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Harry  Digby,  of  Tickencote,  co.  Rutland.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Peterborough,  9 and  3 Phil,  and  Mary.  The  testator  died  in  March,  1635,  O.S. ; his 
epitaph  is  given  in  Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting’s  Churches  round  Peterborough,  sub  Paston. 
His  age  is  there  given  as  75 : but  it  seems  incorrect,  for  in  the  Register  of  S.  John 
Baptist,  Peterborough,  in  1563,  we  read: — “Edmund  Mountsteving  gent  was  christened 
the  vi  day  of  June.” 

t 1653.  Apl.  20.  Robert  Laxton  rector  of  Paston  was  buryed.  He  had  been 
rector  since  1628.  Edward  Dickenson  the  next  rector  begins  a new  register  book 
with  this  note:  — 

Memdm : When  I came  to  Paston  which  was  in  October  1653  the  parish  had  no 
Register  Book  the  old  one  being  written  full  and  the  former  minister  writt  the 
baptisms,  burialls  and  marriages  in  many  loose  papers  which  after  I had  been  at 
Paston  about  eight  years  Robert  Brockwell  delivered  unto  me  wch  I have  here 
registered  just  in  the  same  order  as  they  were  found  in  the  said  loose  papers. 

In  1831,  Joseph  Pratt,  rector,  in  his  return  says : — 

There  are  five  leaves  of  paper  affixed  to  the  Register  with  entries  from  1644  to  1653. 
From  1653  there  is  a regular  succession  of  entries  all  mixed  together  as  they 
occurred.  The  old  register  book  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Dickenson’s  note  had  not  been 
extant  in  the  memory  of  any  person.  Before  my  incumbency  there  had  been  no 
resident  incumbent  for  50  years  and  the  register  books  were  kept  by  the  parish 
clerk. 
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sale  thereof  shall  be  by  them  my  said  exors  ordered  and  disposed  of  as  in 
and  by  this  my  last  will  and  testament  is  limited  appointed  and  declared 
And  alsoe  towards  the  payment  and  satisfaccon  of  my  debts  as  they  shall 
grow  due  and  payable  Also  my  will  is  and  I doe  hereby  these  presents 
devise  unto  my  exors  hereafter  named  all  that  my  manner  and  honor  of 
Peverells*  with  its  rights  members  and  appurt®.  in  Fasten  afs^  or  elswhere 
together  with  the  site  of  the  s^  manner  and  all  other  the  edifices  lands 
tenements  and  heredits  to  the  same  in  any  wise  belonging  or  appertaining 
or  therewithal!  used  and  enjoyed  or  accepted  reputed  or  taken  as  part 
parcel  or  member  of  the  same  And  also  all  other  my  lands  tenements  and 
heredits  both  freehold  copyhold  and  leasehold  with  their  and  every  of 
their  appurts’  in  Fasten  Gunthorpe  Walton  and  Feterborough  or  any  of 
them  in  the  county  of  Northton  or  elswhere  within  the  Kingdom  of  England 
to  be  alienated  and  sold  by  my  exors  hereafter  named  or  the  survivors  of 
them  within  three  years  next  after  my  decease  to  and  for  such  uses  as  are 
hereafter  in  this  my  last  will  and  testament  expressed  and  declared  and  to 
none  other  use  intent  or  purpose  Also  my  will  is  that  my  exors  hereafter 
named  by  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  rev'i  Bishop  of  Feterborough 
for  the  time  being  shall  cause  to  be  erected  and  sett  up  upon  the  green  of 
Faston  afs^  called  the  Cross-green  where  the  houses  of  Eandall  Woodruffe 
and  John  Stevenson  have  of  late  heretofore  stood  one  almes  house  of  good 
and  sufficient  timber  brick  or  stone  for  the  use  and  habitacon  of  six  poor 
people  of  Faston  town  afs^  only  of  good  and  honest  life  and  conversacon 
to  dwell  in  and  to  be  placed  in  as  hereafter  in  this  my  last  will  is  set  forth 
wch  almes  house  my  will  is  shall  be  sufficiently  built  set  up  and  accordingly 
made  and  finished  and  fit  to  be  inhabited  in  by  the  s^^  poor  people  at  the 
costs  and  charges  of  my  s‘^  executors  And  my  will  is  that  the  s^  Almes 
house  shall  contain  five  distinct  severall  roomes  w^^  soe  many  severall 
partitions  soe  many  severall  dores  and  soe  many  severall  chimneys  of 
brick  or  stone  in  each  of  them  one  for  the  number  of  six  poor  people  of 
the  town  of  Faston  only  to  inhabit  in  And  further  my  will  herein  is  that 
all  the  afs'^  severall  roomes  shall  be  well  and  sufficiently  covered  wdth 
slate  or  tyle  and  that  every  one  of  them  shall  be  throughly  seeled  within 
round  about  with  lyme  and  hayre  and  my  will  is  the  said  almes  house  shall 
be  built  and  furnished  fit  to  be  inhabited  in  by  the  appointment  of  my 
exors  within  two  years  next  after  my  decease  Next  I doe  give  unto  such 
poore  people  as  shall  be  dwelling  in  the  said  almeshouse  in  Faston  afs^  for 
the  time  being  for  ever  twelve  pounds  of  current  English  money  to  be  paid 
and  distributed  amongst  them  for  their  releife  by  equal  divident  every 
year  that  is  to  say,  to  every  of  them  each  quarter  of  ye  yeare  ten  shillings 
by  the  appointment  of  the  parson  and  church- wardens  of  Faston  afs^^  for  the 
time  being  and  my  will  is  that  the  parson  of  Faston  afs<^  together  with  the 
church-wardens  thereof  for  the  time  being  shall  from  time  to  time  hereafter 
wdth  the  consent  of  my  executors  dureing  their  lives  and  after  of  the  Bishop 
of  Feterborough  for  the  time  being  make  election  and  choice  without 
partiallity  of  six  such  poor  people  of  Faston  towne  afs*^  according  to  their 
necessity  and  povertie  as  shall  be  wanting  at  any  time  to  inhabit  in  the 
said  almeshouse  of  Faston  afs^  and  to  have  ten  shillings  a year  quarterly 
paid  them  as  afs^  and  further  my  will  is  that  the  parson  of  Faston  afs'i  to- 
gether wdth  the  church-wardens  for  the  time  being  shall  distribute  and  share 
thirty  shillings  in  seacoles  every  year  amongst  the  said  poor  people  Item 
my  will  is  that  a licensed  minister  dwelling  within  the  soake  of  Feter- 
borough not  being  advanced  to  a benefice  of  thirty  pounds  a year  shall 
yearly  for  ever  by  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  time 
being  preach  one  sermon  at  Faston  Church  afs<^  on  that  day  of  the  month 

* In  Domesday  the  two  manors  in.  Faston  are  included  in  the  eight  hides  held  by 
the  Abbot  of  Burgh  in  Werrington;  Peverells,  the  smaller  of  the  manors,  was  sold  in 
1638  by  the  Bishop  and  Edward  Palmer,  the  surviving  executors,  for  £3,300. 
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in  the  year  on  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  to  his  mercie  out  of 
this  miserable  world  and  my  will  is  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  s<^  minister 
presently  after  the  preaching  of  the  s^  sermon  fourty  shillings  of  current 
English  money  Provided  alwaies  that  no  minister  shall  preach  the  s<i 
sermon  and  receive  the  s^  fourty  shillings  two  years  together  and  further 
my  will  is  that  my  s^  executors  shall  with  the  advice  of  the  EeV^  Bishop  of 
the  s'!  diocese  for  the  time  being  within  six  months  next  after  the  sale  of 
my  said  mannor  and  other  my  lands  devised  to  be  sould  as  aforesaid 
purchase  certain  lands  of  the  full  yearly  value  of  twenty  pounds  a yeare 
at  the  least  twelve  pounds  whereof  my  will  is  shall  be  yearly  paid  for  ever  by 
three  pounds  a quarter  to  the  parson  and  church- wardens  of  Paston  afs*!  for 
the  time  being  to  be  shared  and  divided  amongst  the  s^  poor  people  to  be 
placed  in  the  said  almeshouse  in  manner  and  forme  as  before  is  declared 
and  fourty  shillings  thereof  yearly  to  the  said  minister  for  preaching  the 
sermon  as  afs'^  and  thirty  shillings  thereof  to  be  yearly  preserved  in  the 
hands  of  the  parson  church- wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  Paston  afs<^ 
for  the  time  being  for  the  upholding  maintaining  and  repairing  of  the 
s^  almeshouse  for  ever  when  and  so  often  as  need  shall  require  and 
the  other  thirty  shillings  for  and  towards  the  buying  of  the  s'^  seacoles 
yearely  for  the  s'^  poor  people  of  the  s<^  almeshouse.  And  the  other  three 
pounds  to  be  imployed  from  time  to  time  for  the  putting  out  of  apprentices 
of  such  poor  children  within  the  town  of  Paston  as  the  parson  and  church- 
wardens for  the  time  being  shall  make  choice  of  without  partiality  and  my 
trust  I leave  for  the  true  performance  thereof  to  my  exors  during  their 
lives  and  after  their  decease  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  successively  and 
to  the  parson  church- wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  Paston  afs*^  for  the 
time  being  to  see  it  duly  executed  according  to  my  true  meaning  and  my 
will  is  that  if  any  difference  shall  arise  amongst  ye  s^^  poor  people  concern- 
ing the  said  almeshouse  that  then  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  my 
exors  during  their  lives  and  after  for  ever  by  the  rev^  Bishop  of  the  s^ 
diocese  for  the  time  being  and  my  will  is  the  lands  to  be  purchased  shall 
be  by  advice  of  Counsell  learned  in  the  lawe  settled  and  assured  to 
continue  and  remaine  for  ever  to  and  for  ye  uses  before  declared  according 
to  my  true  intent  and  meaning  in  this  my  will  expressed  and  my  will  and 
meaning  further  is  that  my  said  exors  shall  so  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  the  sale  of  my  said  lands  pay  disburse  lay  forth  and  dispose  of  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  lawfull  English  money  in  lands  to  be 
conveyed  and  settled  as  by  Counsell  learned  in  the  lawe  shall  be  advised 
for  and  towards  the  founding  an'l  yearly  maintaining  of  two  fEellowshipps 
and  two  schollershipps  for  ever  in  St.  John’s  college,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  of  wch  college  I my  self  was  sometime  a student  And  further 
my  will  is  that  the  masters  and  seniors  of  the  said  college  shall  from  time 
to  time  elect  and  choose  the  s^  two  schollers  the  most  suificient  for 
learning  from  the  free  school  of  the  City  of  Peterborough  of  the  meanest 
sorte  without  partiality  or  fraud  by  and  upon  ye  commendacon  of  ye  Bishop 
and  of  the  Dean  of  Peterb.  for  the  time  being  and  of  my  exors  during 
their  lives  and  when  either  or  both  of  the  said  fellowships  shall  fall  void 
then  my  mind  is  that  one  or  both  of  the  said  schollers  shall  be  chosen  of 
the  Master  and  seniors  into  the  said  fellowships  or  fellowship  soe  they  be 
worthy  and  sufficiently  learned  as  is  necessary  for  their  place  of  election  ; 
And  for  want  of  such  schollers  in  Peterborough  school  then  the  said 
schollers  to  be  elected  and  chosen  from  the  free  school  of  the  town  of 
Oundle  in  the  s^^  coy  of  Northton.  and  for  want  of  such  there  then  from 
any  other  school  within  the  coy  of  Northton.  and  as  for  and  concerning 
such  legacies  as  are  in  this  my  last  will  given  and  bequeathed  my  will  is 
that  they  shall  be  by  my  exors  paid  and  discharged  according  as  I have  in 
this  my  last  will  lymitted  and  appointed  at  the  precise  time  of  the  payment 
of  them  severally  herein  specified  first  I bequeath  unto  William  Mountsteven 
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my  brother  by  the  halfe  bloud  fourty  shillings  of  lawfull  money  of  England 
to  be  paid  unto  him  as  a legacy  within  twelve  months  next  after  my 
decease  and  my  will  is  that  he  in  no  wise  shall  have  any  farther  to  do  in 
anything  concerning  my  estate  or  any  parte  thereof.  Item  I give  unto  my 
sister  Elizabeth  Basher  the  sum  of  fourty  pounds  of  like  lawfull  English 
money  to  be  paid  unto  her  within  one  yeare  next  after  my  decease  if  she 
be  then  living  and  can  come  in  person  to  demand  the  same  of  my  executors 
and  doe  for  herself  her  heirs  and  assigns  acquit  and  release  all  claims  and 
demands  for  and  concerning  my  lands  or  any  of  them  to  my  executors  or 
to  such  person  or  persons  to  whom  my  said  lands  shall  be  sould  as  by  this 
my  will  is  appointed  Item  I give  unto  John  Goldwell  my  nephew  ten 
pounds  of  like  money  to  be  paid  him  within  twelve  months  next  after  my 
decease  by  two  payments  viz  five  pounds  within  six  months  and  the  other 
five  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months  if  he  soe  long  live  upon  his 
like  disclaimer  release  or  other  acquittal  to  be  first  made  to  my  exors  as 
afs^  Item  I give  unto  Clinton  Digby  my  nephew  ten  pounds  of  like  money 
to  be  paid  unto  him  within  six  months  after  my  decease  if  he  so  long  live 
upon  his  like  disclaymer  and  release  first  to  be  by  him  made  unto  my  exors 
as  afs^.  Item  I give  unto  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  Peterborough  for  the  time  being  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  like 
money  to  be  paid  within  twelve  months  next  after  my  decease  and  to 
te  employed  within  six  months  next  after  the  receipt  thereof  on  the 
repaire  of  the  Quire  and  the  east  end  of  the  said  church  at  and  by  the 
descretion  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  for  the  time  being  Item  I give  unto 
ye  repair  of  St.  Pauls  Church  London  ye  like  amount  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Bishop  for  him  to  pay  into  the  Chamber  of 
London  in  that  case  provided  within  one  year  next  after  my  decease  Item 
I give  unto  Thomas  Pickard  Clarke  the  sum  of  five  pounds  to  be  paid  unto 
him  at  the  time  of  his  degree  of  Mas*  of  Artes  to  be  taken  by  him  at  his 
next  commencement  in  Cambridge  and  not  otherwise  Item  I give  unto 
Edward  Palmer  my  servant  the  sum  of  five  pounds  of  like  money  to  be 
paid  unto  him  within  twelve  months  next  after  my  decease  if  he  then 
continue  with  me  and  do  first  give  unto  my  exors  a just  and  true  accompt 
of  all  the  money  goods  Cattell  and  chattels  of  mine  that  he  hath  in  or 
under  his  charge  or  custody  or  hath  any  way  made  or  raysed  for  me  or  to 
or  for  my  use  Item  I give  unto  Bridget  Strelley  my  servant  the  sum 
of  three  score  pounds  of  like  money  to  be  paid  unto  her  within  twelve 
months  next  after  my  decease  if  she  be  living  and  continue  with  me  and 
do  first  give  unto  my  exors  a full  and  true  accompt  of  all  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  mine  that  she  hath  in  or  under  her  charge  or  custody  Item  I 
do  give  unto  Dorothy  Starborough  my  servant  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  of 
like  money  to  be  paid  unto  her  within  twelve  months  next  after  my  decease 
if  she  be  then  living  and  continue  with  me  and  first  give  unto  my  exors  a 
true  and  just  accompt  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  mine  that  she  hath 
in  or  under  her  charge  or  custody  Item  I give  unto  Christopher  Atkins 
my  brewer  his  dwelling  in  my  house  at  Gunthorpe  rent  free  for  three  years 
next  after  my  decease  upon  conditions  he  shall  every  half  yeare  discharge 
ye  Lord  Bisp’s  rent  for  the  said  house  and  close  and  also  keep  the  said 
house  and  close  in  good  and  sufficient  repaire  during  the  said  term  of  three 
years  Item  I give  more  unto  the  said  Christopher  four  pounds  of  current 
money  to  be  paid  unto  him  within  one  year  next  after  my  decease  Item 
I give  unto  William  Parker  of  Gunthorpe  for  the  releife  of  his  wife  and 
children  three  pounds  six  shillings  fourpence  of  like  money  to  be  paid  him 
within  six  months  next  after  my  decease  soe  as  he  deliver  an  accompt 
truely  to  my  executors  for  all  such  goods  and  chattels  as  he  shall  have  of 
mine  in  his  custody  at  the  time  of  my  decease  Item  I doe  give  unto  each 
of  my  men  servants  that  shall  be  with  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease 
comonly  called  ploughmen  fourty  shillings  apeece  to  be  paid  within  three 
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months  next  after  my  decease  Item,  I give  unto  Silvester  Koberts  my 
swynheard  fourty  shillings  to  be  paid  unto  him  within  one  month  next 
after  my  decease  Item  I give  unto  John  Stevenson  my  scullian  fourty 
shillings  and  a newe  suite  of  apparrell  such  as  my  executors  shall  think  fit 
to  bestow  upon  him  all  wch  my  will  is  that  he  shall  have  within  one  month 
next  after  my  decease.  Item  I give  unto  Anne  Briscoe  my  dary  maid 
fourty  shillings  of  like  money  to  be  paid  unto  her  within  six  months  next 
after  my  decease  Item  I give  unto  Anne  Richardson  ye  wife  of  Gregory 
Richardson  of  Paston  afs<^  the  sum  of  fourty  shillings  to  be  paid  unto  her 
presently  after  my  decease  wherwith  my  will  is  she  shall  have  bought  for 
her  a black  freeze  gown  Item  I give  unto  Neale  Moates  my  servant  the 
sum  of  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  to  be  paid  unto  him 
presently  after  my  decease  Item  I give  unto  Peter  Titloe*  of  Ufford 
in  the  coy  of  Northton  clarke  fifty  shillings  to  bye  him  a ring  with  within 
three  months  next  after  my  decease  Item  I give  unto  Jeremie  Stoakes 
parish  clarke  of  Paston  three  pounds  of  like  money  to  be  paid  unto  him 
within  one  month  next  after  my  decease  Item  I give  and  bequeath  unto 
my  very  good  friend  John  Bucknell  of  the  City  of  Peterborough  afs<i  esquire 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  of  like  money  to  be  paid  unto  him  within  twelve 
months  next  after  my  decease  Item  I doe  hereby  ordaine  constitute  make 
and  appointe  the  Right  Rev<i  Father  in  God  ffrancis  Lord  Bishop  of 
Peterborough!  the  right  worshp^  John  Towers  deane  of  Peterborough 
and  Edward  Palmer  esqr  of  Stokedoyle  in  the  coy  of  Northton  afs<i  my 
joynte  and  severall  exors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament  and  I doe  give 
and  bequeath  hereby  unto  him  the  s<i  Rev<i  father  in  God  the  now  Lo. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  fifty  pounds  of  current  English  money  and  to  him 
the  said  Deane  of  Peterborough  fourty  pounds  of  like  current  money  and 
to  the  s<i  Edward  Palmer  of  Stokedoyle  esqr  one  hundred  pounds  of  like 
current  money  to  be  paid  unto  each  of  them  within  three  years  next  after 
my  decease  In  consideracon  and  in  my  full  assurance  of  their  true  faithfull 
and  charitable  performance  of  my  trust  reposed  in  them  and  each  of  them 
to  see  this  my  will  really  fulfilled  and  in  every  parte  thereof  performed 
according  as  is  therein  expressed  specified  and  declared  Item  I doe 
hereby  further  will  and  appointe  that  if  any  of  my  legatees  in  this  my 
present  will  named  shall  hereafter  sue  molest  or  trouble  my  executors 
herein  named  for  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  concerning  my  estate 
or  any  parte  thereof  their  perticular  legacies  hereby  to  them  given  and 
bequeathed  only  excepted  then  I doe  hereby  revoke  recall  and  make  void 
every  such  legacie  as  I have  hereby  given  to  any  such  partie  as  so  shall 
molest  or  trouble  my  executors  and  further  my  will  and  meaning  is  that  if 
any  of  my  said  exors  their  heirs  or  exors  shall  be  any  wayes  sued  molested 
or  troubled  by  any  of  ye  aforenamed  legatees  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  for  or  concerning  any  of  my  said  lands  tenements  or  heredit® 
or  any  other  matter  or  thing  concerning  my  estate  saveing  for  the  legacies 
hereby  bequeathed  that  then  they  shall  defalke  all  such  charges  as  by  any 
suite  or  trouble  they  shall  be  constrained  to  expend  thereabout  out  of  the 
moneys  to  be  raised  as  aforesaid  And  I doe  hereby  declare  that  if  any 
personal  estate  that  I shall  dye  possessed  of  shall  fall  shorte  to  pay  and 
discharge  any  of  my  debts  or  legacies  afs^  that  tlien  the  same  shall  be 
supplied  out  of  the  moneys  to  be  raised  by  sale  out  of  my  said  lands  as 
afs<i  And  lastly  whereas  I have  by  this  my  will  devised  my  manner  of 
Peverells  and  all  other  my  lands  tenements  and  heredit®  as  well  freehold 
as  copyhold  within  three  years  next  after  my  decease  to  be  sould  by  my 
executors  or  any  two  of  them  my  minde  and  will  is  that  all  and  every  the 
sumes  which  they  or  any  two  of  them  shall  sell  the  same  for  or  receive  for 


* Rector,  1586—1638.  His  will  is  dated  Jan.  10,  1636. 
T Francis  Dee.  Bishop,  1634—1638, 
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ye  same  shall  be  by  every  of  them  or  any  two  of  them  employed  and 
bestowed  within  two  years  next  after  the  receipt  thereof  to  and  for  such 
uses  interests  or  purposes  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  herein  are  by 
me  before  limitted  and  appointed  and  in  such  other  good  and  charitable 
uses  within  the  said  county  of  Northton  not  by  me  limitted  and  appointed 
as  by  my  executors  or  any  two  of  them  or  their  heires  and  the  Rev^  Bishop 
of  the  said  diocese  for  the  time  being  shall  be  thought  fit  All  which 
premisses  and  every  part  thereof  I doe  hereby  publish  and  declare  to 
be  my  last  will  and  testament  In  witness  whereof  I the  said  Edmund 
Mountsteven  have  putte  my  hand  and  seale  ye  day  and  yeare  above 
written 

Edmund  Mountsteven 
in  the  presence  of  William  Greenhill 
Edward  Williams. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  990,  No.  11.  L.  Gaches. 

464.— Anderson’s  Camp,  1638.— The  project  of  di’aining  the 
Fens  so  injuriously  affected  the  pasturage  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants that  their  industrial  occupations  were  wholly  changed 
There’s  magic  in  a Common  for  those  who  depend  on  cattle  for 
their  living  ; hence  the  threatened  destruction  of  common  rights 
by  the  works  of  the  Undertakers  evoked  a wail  from  the  poor 
villagers  of  fenland  and  washland.  And  those  in  authority  bore 
witness  to  the  wrong  that  was  being  done  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Act  43  Eliz.,  “ for  the  recovery  of  many  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  Marshes  and  other  Grounds”  had  expressly  provided 
‘‘that  anythinge  herein  contained  shall  not  extende  to  the 
impairinge  dymynishinge  lettinge  takinge  away  or  extinguishinge 
of  the  intereste  of  the  Commoners.” 

In  1619  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  Isle  of  Ely 
petitioned*  the  King  complaining 

That  the  Undertakers  under  colour  of  drq,yning  of  such  hurtfuUy 
surrounded  grounds  doe  seeke  to  bring  within  compasse  of  the  said 
undertaking  manie  thousand  acres  of  groundes  wch  are  sometimes  not 
drowned  at  all  and  are  never  so  drowned  but  that  they  are  worth  some 
eight  some  tenn  to  twentie  shillings  the  acre  wch  as  we  conceave  yor 
Ma^i®  never  intended  and  forasmuch  as  it  concerneth  manie  thousands  of 
yor  Matie’s  loving  subjects  who  have  theire  chief e livelyhood  out  of  the 
said  grounds  and  who  have  latelie  preferred  divers  peticons  unto  us ; We 
on  their  behalf  humblie  beseech  yor  Matie  that  the  Undertakers  may 
desist  from  medling  with  grounds  of  that  valewe  seeing  the  inhabitants 
have  done  and  are  readie  to  doe  such  works  as  are  sufficient. 

The  petition  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council  who  did 
nothing  ; and  in  1630  the  Undertakers  were  by  Charterf 

* state  Papers,  Dom.,  James  I.,  112,  84. 
t 9 Car.  I.,  23  May,  Privy  Seal. 
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incorporated  as  the  Governors,  bailiffs  and  commonalty  of  the 
society  of  conservators  of  the  moors  and  marshes  ” within  the 
Counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

Under  date  6 June,  1638,  Sir  Miles  Sandys  thus  writes  to 
his  son  at  court  : — 

Whilst  I am  writing  this  letter  word  was  brought  me  by  my  Lord  of 
Bedford’s  workmen  yt  ye  countrie  was  up  against  him  both  in  Coveney  and 
Littleport  by  ye  example  of  Wickham  men  and  I feare  if  present  order  be 
not  taken  at  ye  beginning  it  will  turne  to  general  rebellion  in  all  ye 
fenne  townes. 

The  poor,  desperate  in  heart,  bethought  themselves  of  fighting 
for  their  dinners.  There  were  riots  from  all  quarters,  and  in  one 
of  these  within  the  Isle,  in  1638,  appeared  the  sturdy  peasant, 
Edward  Powell  alias  Anderson.  The  report  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Justices  supplies  a narrative  of  the  riot. 

Dom.  Car.  I.  { The  informacon  of  Willyam  Goates  of  Littleporte  within 

46,  I.  ( the  Isle  of  Elie  in  the  Coy.  of  Cambridge  yoman  taken  before 
us  Danyell  Wigmore,  Archdeacon  of  Elie,  William  March  and  John 
Goodricke  esq^’s,  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  said  Isle  of  Elie  emongst 
others  assigned  the  sixt  daye  of  June  in  the  yeare  of  the  Rayne  of  0^ 
Sovragn  Lord  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  Scotland  fiErance 
and  Ireland  Kinge  defender  of  the  fayth  the  ffurtenth  An.  Dni  1638. 

The  informer  sayth  that  he  meeting  Robert  Baxter  of  Littleport 
aforesaid,  laborer,  he  the  said  Baxter  toweld  him  that  theare  was  a ffoote- 
ball  playe  or  campe  to  be  holden  in  Whelpmore  ; and  this  informant  asked 
him  ‘ What  is  it  Sayre’s  Campe  ? ’ and  he  the  said  Baxter  answerd,  ‘ Noe, 
it  wilbe  Anderson’s  Campe.’  And  this  informant  reply ed  ‘ What  doth 
Anderson  meane  to  be  hanged  ? ’ And  the  sayd  Baxter  replyed  that 
Anderson  would  have  the  ffirst  blowe  att  the  Ball  and  would  bringe 
with  him  from  Elie  one  hundred  men.  Willyam  Goates. 

The  examination  of  Nicholas  Sayre  of  Littleport  laborer: 

Uppon  Mondaye  last  I was  digging  up  hassocks  in  the  fenne  and 
wente  from  my  worke  to  throw  doune  the  ditch  in  Whelp-more  wch  the 
Undertakers  made.  Upon  the  same  daye  I met  with  Pollard,  Wilson  and 
Will.  Howson  and  they  asked  me  if  I came  to  playe  a game  att  footbale  to 
wch  I replyed  and  asked  “ What  game  att  footbale  ” ? And  they  tould  me 
Anderson  would  bringe  a ball  and  meete  the  Towne  of  Littleport  in  Burnt 
fen  to  playe  at  footbale  And  further  David  Smyth  and  Willyam  Howson 
said  that  Lakenheath  men  sente  worde  by  Thomas  Cooke  and  Thomas 
Brocke  that  they  would  meete  them  in  Burnt  fenn  to  playe  at  football. 

Nicolas  Sayee. 

The  examinacon  of  Edward  Anderson  of  Elie,  laborer, — 

The  examinant  to  the  matter  of  fact  sayth  not  anythinge  but  in 
opprobrious  words  cried  out,  I will  not  leave  my  commons  untill  I see  the 
Kings  own  signett  and  Royall  assents.  I will  obey  God  and  the  Kinge 
and  noe  man  else  for  we  are  all  subjects.  May  not  one  be  inspired  and 
why  not  I to  doe  the  poore  good  to  helpe  them  to  their  comons  againe  ? 
After  he  was  comitted  to  the  constables  to  be  caryed  to  the  gaole  he  said 
fie  would  come  out  in  spight  of  the  justices. 
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The  examinacon  of  John  Bryce  of  Elie,  blacksmyth, 

On  Tuesdaye  last  past  I wente  out  of  Elie  with  thirtie  or  flcortie  men 
into  Whelpmore  to  overthrow  the  ditch*  made  by  the  undertakers  and 
mett  there  with  two  hundred  or  thereabouts  all  of  the  towne  of  Elie  wch 
when  they  mett  together  did  fflinge  in  parte  of  the  ditch.  We  mett 
likewise  w^ii  ffortene  or  ffiftene  of  Lakenheath  men  but  they  did  not 
anythinge. 

The  informacon  of  Eoman  Kisby  one  of  the  constables  of  Elie — 

On  Wednesdaye  morning  last  past  I did  see  John  Bryse  with  a 
campingef  ball  and  he  did  campe  the  same  two  furlongs  into  a grate 
parte  of  the  towne  and  so  camped  the  same  backe  agayne  and  so  carryed 
it  into  Whelpmore. 

J Daniel  Wigmoee.  Will  Maeche,  John  Goodeicke. 
Eeports  to  the  Privy  Council  express  the  fear  of  the  Justices 
for  the  security  of  the  prisoners  at  Ely,  the  people  threatening 
to  storm  the  prison  and  deliver  Powell.  He  was  removed  to 
Newgate. 

The  Bishop  was  desired  to  make  a certificate  concerning  the 
prisoner.  It  is  to  this  effect : — 

Dom.  Car.  I.  j Powell  was  by  special  writ  out  of  ye  Chancery  conveyed 
409,  50.  ( to  Newgate,  ye  Justices  doubting  some  further  mischief 

about  him  if  he  remained  at  Elie. 

Since  his  imprisonment  in  Newgate  he  hath  written  divers  letters 
whereof  two  are  hereto  annexed. 

The  misdemeanours  and  foule  speeches  for  which  he  was  indicted  and 
condemned  are  as  followeth ; — 

When  his  Ma^^®  was  at  Newmarket  in  Lent  last  ye  said  Powell  gave  ye 
Cryer  of  Ely  2^  and  caused  him  to  make  proclamation  through  ye  town 
that  all  that  would  should  meet  ye  next  morne  at  ye  Market  Place  to  go  to 
ye  King  with  a petition  about  their  fenns ; for  the  losing  of  their  fenns 
would  be  the  losing  of  their  livelihoods  Upon  notice  hereof  John  Goodrich 
one  of  ye  justices  called  Powell  before  him  who  denied  that  he  had  caused 
such  Proclamation  and  said  “ If  I denie  it  ye  Criers  evidence  being  but 
one  man  is  no  evidence  and  if  I confess  it  what  harm  ? What  are  ye  and 
ye  rest  of  ye  justices  ? Ye  are  but  Bishops  justices  and  not  ye  King’s  ! ” 

* 22  Hy.  VIII.  c.  II,  made  the  cutting  down  of  dikes  of  the  outer  circle  capital  felony, 
reciting  that  evil  disposed  persons  have  cut  and  cast  down  parts  of  the  dike  called  New 
Powdike  in  Marshland  co.  Norf.,  and  the  broken  dike  otherwise  called  Oldfield  Dike  by 
Marshland  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  by  reason  whereof  the  marshland  has  been  drowned  and 
surrounded,  cattle  and  beasts  lost  and  much  people  have  been  drowned  in  their  beds 
within  their  houses,  for  the  reformation  whereof  the  cutting  down  of  said  dikes  or 
other  bank  parcel  of  the  rind  or  uppermost  part  of  marshland  shall  be  a capital  felony. 

t Danish,  Kamp,  battle ; to  contend,  to  play  at  football.  At  Haverill  there  is  a 
field  called  Camping  Close. 

Get  campers  a ball  to  camp  therewithal ; 

In  medow  or  pasture  to  grow  the  more  fine 
Let  campers  be  camping  in  any  of  thine.  Tusser. 

The  camping  match  was  played  by  two  parties  of  twelve  men  ranged  in  two  hnes  120 
yards  apart.  A ball  .was  laid  midway,  and  on  a given  signal  each  party  rushed  forward 
to  kick  it.  The  assembly  signal  in  the  Axholme  riots  was  by  blowing  a home.  Sir 
Cornelius  Vermiiden’s  agent,  Mr.  Hawthorn,  was  thrown  into  the  river  and  kept  in  with 
long  poles  amid  cries  of  Drown  him.  Break  his  leggs ; and  the  constables  put  in  the 
stocks.  The  rioters  were  tried  in  the  Star-chamber,  the  Kevd.  Mr.  Toxie  being  fined 
£500  though  he  proved  he  had  preached  against  rioting. 

I Vicar  of  Trinity  Ch.  Ely. 
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The  next  day  about  6 in  ye  morning  ye  said  Goodrich  went  into  ye 
Market-Place  and  there  found  about  60  persons  w^^  cudgells  in  their 
hands  and  ye  said  Powell  w*^’^  them.  M^.  Goodrich  asked  him  what  he  did 
there  ? He  asked  Goodrich,  If  it  were  not  lawful  to  'be  in  ye  Kings 
Market-Place — and  so  went  to  his  company. 

M^  Goodrich  required  ye  company  to  be  gone,  whereupon  Powell 
standing  at  ye  head  of  them  with  a great  cudgell  in  his  hand  said,  “ I was 
yesterday  in  your  hands  and  heard  what  ye  would  say,  now  you  shall  heare 
what  I have  to  say.  I will  complain  of  you  to  ye  King : for  ye  King  my 
master  bade  me  tell  him  of  any  that  hinder  me  in  my  petitioning  of  him 
and  you  now  hinder  me,  and  the  King  shall  know  it.  Cannot  you  keep 
home  and  take  no  notice  of  what  we  doe  ? ” 

Among  ye  poore  people  he  beares  and  reports  himself  as  one  having 
ordinarie  accesse  and  speeche  with  ye  King.  They  are  told  that  ye  King 
at  Newmarket  leand  on  his  sholder  and  wept  when  he  heard  his  relation. 

Before  he  carried  his  petition  to  ye  King  at  Newmarket  meeting  with 
M^  Will.  Marche*  he  craved  his  hand  to  ye  petition.  M^  March  saying 
“ Doest  thou  thinke  ye  King  will  graunt  this  petition?”  Powell  replied, 
“ If  he  doe  not  it  will  cause  a great  deale  of  blood  to  be  spilt.” 

My  Lord  I humbly  referr  this  my  certificate  to  your  wisdoms. 

fMAE:  Elib. 

Dom.  Car.  I.  ( To  his  Worthie  and  much  esteemed  and  assured  good  friend 
409,  60,  I.  ( M^^  HitchJ  precher  and  deliverer  of  the  Devine  misteries  in 
the  Cittie  of  Ely  these  present. 

Loveing  friends  and  good  neighbours  of  the  cittie  of  Ely  and  others. 

You  may  think  it  strange  that  I am  thus  long  deteined  in  prison  : the 
truth  is  I might  forthwith  have  bene  delivrd  after  the  King’s  coming  to 
London  had  I not  regarded  your  libertie  and  welfare  more  than  mine  for 
the  only  obstacle  and  cause  of  my  detention  is  that  I will  not  give  up  your 
names  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  as  I am  although  I am  continually  and 
dayly  urged  therunto,  faire  prefers,  faire  offers  and  large  promesses  being 
annexed  thereunto  ; that  not  prevailing  then  threatening  language,  terrible 
speech  with  protestation  of  perpetuall  imprisonment  is  vowed  unto  me. 
But  nether  these  large  promesses  threatenings  or  mine  owne  miserie  altho 
greater  cannot  be  aswell  in  bodie  as  mind,  cold  as  yett  move  or  shake  my 
fidelite  to  you  and  altho  I shold  endure  all  the  miseries  in  the  world  yett 
wold  I never  be  enforced  therunto.  May  I be  dealt  withall  accordingly  by 
you.  The  truth  is,  notwithstanding  my  great  opposition,  I can  be  freed 
for  a matter  of  twentie  pounds  which  underhand  must  be  given  to  such  as 
are  both  able  and  willing  to  procure  the  same,  which  sume  I am  an  humble 
suter  to  you  all  to  collect  amongst  you  otherwise  my  estate  and  condition 
is  soe  lamentable  and  grievous,  as  first,  my  aged  mother  is  in  great  want, 
my  harmless  children  much  distrest,  both  my  wife  and  myself  utterly 
ruinated,  beside  the  loathsome  gaole  that  conteins  me  in  which  wee  are 
not  only  accompanied  with  noysom  stinkes,  ould  lowsie  lodging  and  all 
most  all  other  miseries  that  can  be  named  soe  that  in  brefe  I am  amongst 
a laborinth  of  great  and  grievous  afflictions  which  I cannot  possible  longer 
endure  soe  that  I must  be  constrained  both  to  publish  and  give  up  your 
names  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  both  of  me  and  mine,  Charitie 
beginning  at  hoame,  if  we  cannot  be  releaved  by  you.  But  I am  confident 
that  your  pietie  comiseration  and  charitie  is  such  that  I shall  not  be 

* Ely.  Trinity  regr.  1645 — Jan.  25.  Will.  Marche  esq.  sepult. 

T Martin  Heaton,  D.D.,  succeeded  Bisp.  Cox;  the  see  had  been  void  for  20  years. 
During  the  lapse  the  profits  were  devoted  to  relieve  the  distressed  King  of  Portugal, 
who  became  known  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

X 1619.  Trinity  Ch.  Ely.  Marriage  Licence— Will.  Hitch  of  Ely  clerk  a bachelor 
28,  and  Amey  Coxe  of  same,  spinster  25, 
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enforced  therunto,  but  that  you  will  ether  performe  my  request,  which  is  a 
small  matter  amongst  you  all,  or  otherwise  allowe  us  a weekly  maintenance 
and  relief  that  we  may  not  utterly  perish  untill  such  time  as  it  shall  please 
God  to  deliver  your  much  distressd  neighbor  Edwaed  Powell. 

Good  Hitch  I pray  you  for  Gods  cause  read  this  first  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Trinitie  parish  then  send  it  to  S*^.  Maries. 

To  my  loving  friends  and  neighbors  in  generall  in  the  cittey  of  Eley 
thes  deliver. 

M^.  Hich — I gladly  salute  you  with  the  reste  of  my  good  friendes, 
thees  ar  to  certifie  you  all  in  generall  that  I am  not  abell  to  concesse  anny 
longer  but  ondly  for  your  ansre  of  the  laste  lettre  for  I am  salesed  dailly  by 
my  very  good  friendes  for  to  rivele  all  ther  names  that  had  a hand  in  the 
besines  and  then  I shall  have  my  liberty  for  I will  frett  noe  longer  but  till 
the  nexte  retorne  of  the  wagoner  from  you  soe  that  in  shorte  you  will  join 
the  holle  contry  to  gether  for  to  condesend  to  my  requeste  and  I shall 
alwaies  remaine  yor  riall  friend  to  command  Edwaed  Powell. 
from  Newgate,  London,  Nov.  29,  1638. 

Pray  be  as  speedy  in  yor  ancer  as  posable  you  can  for  I doe  ondly 
stay  for  it. 

Powell*  is  described  as  a labourer,  but  this  is  difficult  to  believe. 
The  first  letter  is  in  his  own  hand,  fairly  written,  and  he  displays 
a knowledge  of  rules  of  evidence  by  his  reply  to  the  justice  ; the 
Crier’s  statement  would  require  corroboration. 

Scarcity  of  food  has  at  other  times  provoked  the  fenman  to 
disturb  the  public  peace.  In  the  bread  riots  of  1816,  they  marched 
into  Ely  and  robbed  house  after  house  ; at  Mortlock’s  bank  they 
drew  £50  by  rattling  their  cudgels  on  the  door.  Their  banner 
bore  the  legend  Blood  and  Bread,”  and  they  had  fixed  the 
price  of  provisions  for  ever  ; wheat  at  half-a-crown  a bushel, 
and  prime  joints  of  beef  at  sixpence  a pound.  L.  Caches. 

465.— Fen  Provincialisms  (37,  69,  117,  304,  329,  360,  416, 
429,  446).— 

Kaffle. — To  prevaricate.  (See  Art.  204,  ‘‘  Caffle.”) 

Karke. — Care,  worry,  also  sickness  or  rejection  of  food  with 
nausea. 

Kaving,  Caving. — Taking  the  long  straws  from  the  corn  after 
being  threshed  before  it  is  winnowed,  Icel.  kafa,  to  stir.  A 
kaving-rake  is  a long  wooden  toothed  rake  for  the  purpose. 
Keeping  Boom. — The  room  usually  occupied  by  the  family.  The 
keeping  room  and  parlour  of  the  past,  owing  to  the  enhanced 
standard  of  living,  are  superseded  by  dining  and  drawing  rooms. 

* Of  a papist  family  in  Suffolk  was  Dr.  Edward  Powell  executed  for  denying  the 
King’s  supremacy  in  1570. 
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Keep,  Keeping. — The  cropping  of  the  farm  usually  consumed 
by  cattle.  We  frequently  hear  of  keeping  for  sale,  that  is, 
herbage,  roots,  hay,  &c.  Where  the  keeping  is  sold  for  a term, 
the  land  is  not  sub-let. 

Kell. — The  inner  or  loose  fat  of  a pig. 

Kelter. — (1)  Rubbish,  lumber.  “ Why  do  you  wish  to  keep  all 
this  kelter.”  (2)  Money.  “ We  are  all  right  for  kelter,”  that 
is,  in  easy  circumstances. 

Ketlock. — Charlock  or  wild  mustard.  Sinapis  arvensis. 

Kex. — The  hemlock  ; The  dried  stalks  of  the  hemlock.  Hence 
it  is  said  “ Dry  as  kexes.”  Tennyson,  in  The  Princess^ 

has  : — Tho’  the  rough  kex  break 

The  starr’d  mosaic. 

Kicky. — Showy,  N.  Dan.  skik.  Manner,  fashion.  “All  the 
kick,”  means  in  the  fashion. 

Kids. — Long  bundles  of  thorns  tied  with  three  bands,  used  for 
fencing  around  or  between  crew  yards,  viz.,  fold  yards,  for 
cattle. 

Kid  on. — To  lead,  or  entice  by  conversation  ; to  make  a person 
believe  an  nutruth. 

Kindle. — To  bring  forth  young,  applied  to  small  animals,  mice 
rabbits,  &c.  xl.S.  cennan. 

Kindly. — In  such  sentences  as  “ Thank  you  kindly,”  “ I take  it 
kindly  of  you,”  kindly  refers  to  the  giver  and  not  the 
receiver. 

Kissing  Crust. — That  portion  of  a loaf  of  bread  which  rises  and 
runs  over  the  side  of  the  baking,  tin  after  being  placed  in  the 
oven,  sticking  to  the  next  loaf. 

Kit. — A wooden  pail  with  handle  on  one  side,  for  milking. 
The  flour  kit  is  a similar  wooden  vessel  to  hold  flour.  Used 
in  Parts  of  Holland. 

Kittle. — The  cat  has  kittled,  brought  forth  young.  And,  as  an 
adjective,  shy,  nervous.  “ She  is  very  kittle.” 

Kittling. — A young  cat,  a kitten. 

Kitty  Wren. — Jenny  wren,  the  common  wren. 

Knabbed.— Taken,  caught. 
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Knacker. — A man  who  repairs  collars  and  harness,  employed  by 
farmers. 

Knack. — Ability  to  do  a thing  well  and  cleverly  ; tact. 

Knag,  Knarle. — To  gnaw. 

Knanging. — Grumbling,  discontent. 

Knattering. — Finding  fault  in  a peevish,  provoking  manner 
about  trifles. 

Knocked  it  off. — Closed  the  bargain,  by  striking  hands. 
Perhaps  from  it  the  knocking  down  of  the  auctioneer’s  hammer 
when  a lot  is  sold. 

Ko-up. — A call  for  horses,  used  by  horsemen  when  fetching  them 
from  the  pasture  : a contraction  probably  of  “ come-up.” 

Kye,  Que. — Calf,  a heifer  calf. 

Lad’s-Love. — Southern-wood  is  popularly  so  called. 

Lag’em. — A term  used  by  Gozzards  (Goose-herds)  to  frighten 
geese,  or  for  sending  the  dog  after  them.  Contraction  of 
“ Lag-them  ” ; Take  the  laggard  or  hind-most.  The  wild 
geese  were  called  gray-lags. 

Lall. — To  put  out  the  tongue  as  a peevish,  or  spoiled  child. 
“ Don’t  lall  your  tongue  out  in  that  kind  of  way,  I’d  be 
ashamed  of  it,”  said  by  a mother  to  a child. 

Lam. — To  beat  severely ; used  in  Eastern  Fenland  and  Norfolk. 
O.N.  Lama,  to  break  or  bruise. 

Land. — A part  of  a ploughed  field,  bounded  by  a furrow  on 
each  side,  which  has  been  ploughed  round  from  the  centre  rig 
or  ridge. 

Lant. — A game  at  cards,  well  known  to  many  of  the  past 
generation.  When  cards  were  more  thought  of  than  now, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  “ Loo.” 

Lape. — To  walk  carelessly  in  the  dirt.  ‘‘What  are  you  going 
laping  in  the  dirt  so,  for  ?”  “ She  came  laping  and  trapes- 

ing all  through  the  dirt  having  no  care  for  her  clothes 
at  all.” 

Lap. — An  old  term  for  thin  broth  or  porridge  : “ mere  cat-lap.” 

Lap-up. — Wrap  up.  “ Lap  yourself  up  well ; it’s  very  cold 
crossing  the  bleak  fen.” 
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Lark. — A game  or  romp,  a mad  prank.  Lark-heeled,  long-heeled, 
light,  flirty,  wild,  fond  of  tricks.  “ She’s  a lark-heeled  dame. 
All  highty  tighty.” 

Last. — A last  of  corn  = ten  quarters. 

Largess. — A bounty  given  by  visitors  to  “ the  lord,”  that  is,  the 
leader  of  the  reapers  after  the  harvest  supper,  to  be  spent  in 
drink  on  the  morrow. 

Lay’the,  Lythe. — Contraction  of  “ lay  of  the,”  as  “ lay’the 
wind,”  a calm,  or  absence  of  wind.  “ It  was  during  a ly’the 
wind.” 

Lauter. — A brood  or  litter  of  young. 

Lead. — To  cart  home  corn  or  produce.  “We  begin  leading  next 
week.” 

Leather. — To  beat,  to  flog  severely  : frequently  heard,  as  well  as 
its  equivalents,  lall,  lam,  larrup.  This  last  is  probably  a 
sailor’s  term,  from  lee-rope.  So  Topsy,  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cahiiiy 
says  “Old  Massa  he  made  the  flesh  fly.  He  could  larrup  a 
bit  if  you  will.”  These  and  other  similar  terms,  as  belting, 
welting,  the  strap,  were  often  heard  in  the  fens,  and  are 
probably  all  derived  from  the  use  of  the  waist  belt  as  a means 
of  chastisement.  I have  frequently  seen  a strap  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

Leather-head. — A stupid  fellow. 

Leap. — Eel-leap,  or  eel-grig  ; a wicker  trap  used  to  catch  eels. 

Leck. — To  drain  by  throwing  the  water  off  with  a wooden  shovel, 
or  leck-scoop.  We  have  seen  fields  drained  by  large  leck- 
scoops  slung  between  two  hurdles  or  sheep  trays  placed  on 
end  meeting  together  at  the  top,  worked  by  men.  “ The  diker 
was  much  troubled  with  water  ; he  spent  nearly  half  his  time 
leaking  it  out.” 

Lesk. — The  groin  or  flank.  Common  in  Lincolnshire. 

Lether. — Ladder. 

Let-on. — Divulge  or  undeceive.  “ I did  not  let-on  that  I knew 

anything  about  the  matter.” 

Lift. — Assistance,  help.  “ Just  give  us  a lift,”  that  is,  “ bear 
a hand,” 
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Lights. — The  lungs.  ‘‘The  sheep’s  lights  were  badly  diseased.” 

Light. — To  find,  alight.  “ I can’t  light  upon  them.” 

Like. — Used  after  an  adjective,  as  “ It  was  lively-like  for  a time, 

I tell  you.”  The  Eev.  W.  Barnes  has  a short  poem,  called 

“ False  Friends-like,”  in  which  this  use  of  “ like  ” as  a 

termination  occurs  several  times.  The  first  lines  are  : — 

When  I was  still  a boy  and  mother’s  pride, 

A bigger  boy  spoke  up  to  me  so  kind-like. 

Mr.  Barnes  wrote  mostly  in  the  Dorset  dialect. 

Liken. — Likely,  in  danger  of.  “ I had  liken  to  have  lost  it.” 
Liking. — (1)  Taste.  “ It  is  not  according  to  my  liking.”  (2) 
Approbation.  “ The  girl  said  she  would  come  a month  on  liking.” 
Limb. — A child  of  mischievous  propensities.  “He  is  a perfect 
limb.  I don’t  know  what  to  do  with  him.” 

Limber. — Not  stiff,  pliant. 

Lissome. — Lightsome,  nimble,  active.  Said  ironically  of  a heavy, 
slow,  fellow,  “ He’s  lissome  as  a cow  crib.” 

Lob. — To  lean.  “ The  stack  lobs  finely,  we  mun  prop  it.” 
Tb  lean  idly,  or  heavily  upon  anything.  To  lob  cart  is  to 
send  all  carts  into  the  field  for  corn  or  hay,  and  have  them  all 
loaded  and  brought  up  together  before  unloading  any  : in  contra- 
distinction to  a running  set  of  teams,  when  the  loading  and 
emptying  are  progressing  at  the  same  time. 

Locks. — Small  pieces  of  wool  separated  from  the  fleece.  Clag 
locks,  the  dirty  or  clagged  locks  cut  from  behind  the  sheep. 

S.  Egar. 

466. — Latitude-Men.— What  were  these  ? And  is  it  known 
who  S.  P.  was  ? His  initials  are  given  to  a pamphlet  published 
at  Cambridge  in  1662,  with  the  following  title  : — 

A brief  account  of  the  new  Sect  of  Latitude-Men,  together 
with  some  Reflections  upon  the  New  Philosophy.  4to. 

Gr.  Talbot. 

467. — Potation  Day.— From  the  following  cutting  from  The 
Stamford  Mercury,  21  June,  1816,  it  seems  that  the  annual 
Speech-day  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Lincoln  was  called  by  the 
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above  name.  Is  ifc  so  called  still  ? and  is  there  any  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  expression  ? It  can  hardly  have  referred  to 
the  festive  nature  of  the  entertainment  with  which  the  day  was 
concluded,  and  that,  as  Sir  G-.  0.  Trevelyan  has  it. 

That  night  when  the  wine-cups  all  mantling  were  seen, 

Whatever  the  mantling  of  wine-cups  may  mean, 

the  proceedings  were  of  so  hilarious  a character  as  to  give  a name 
to  the  scholastic  exercises  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 

Thursday,  the  13th,  being  the  Potation-day  at  the  Free-school  in  this 
city,  the  young  gentlemen,  according  to  annual  custom,  delivered  their 
Speeches  to  a numerous  and  elegant  assemblage  from  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  when  many  a bright  eye  was  dimmed,  and  many  a fair 
cheek  moistened  with  tears,  by  Andrews’  very  superior  dramatic  talents, 
but  lighted  up  again  in  smiles  by  the  comic  powers  of  Master  Bunch, 
junior.  To  this  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  all  the  other  juvenile  orators 
acquitted  themselves  with  ability  and  correctness.  The  attendance  of 
school-fellows  at  the  Saracen’s  Head  was  this  year  unusually  great ; and 
the  company,  after  a meeting  in  which  cheerfulness  and  festivity  presided, 
retired  well  pleased  with  the  respective  entertainments  of  the  day. — We 
understand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Preston,  are  nominated 
Stewards  for  the  ensuing  year. 

H.R.S. 

468.— The  Limits  of  Kesteven  and  Holland  (338,  380, 
425).— The  precise  boundary  between  the  Parts  of  Kesteven  and 
Holland  has  been  a matter  of  dispute  even  in  the  present  century. 
In  the  55th  and  56th  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Acts  of 
Parliament  were  passed  “ for  the  more  easy  assessing  collecting 
and  levying  of  County  Rates.”  And  in  the  latter  Act  provision 
was  made  for  the  settling  of  disputes  about  the  boundaries  “ of 
Parts  of  Counties  and  other  places  of  distinct  and  separate 
jurisdictions”  ; two  Justices  were  to  be  appointed  for  each  such 
separate  jurisdiction,  the  bounds  of  which  were  in  dispute,  and 
they  were  to  examine  the  matter,  inspect  documents,  and  take 
evidence,  and  then  cause  two  maps  or  plans  to  be  prepared,  which 
should  be  deemed  to  be  finally  decisive  of  the  question, 

A County  Rate  having  been  made  in  1815  for  the  Parts  of 
Kesteven  and  Holland,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  “ Doubts 
arose  touching  the  Boundaries  of  the  ancient  inclosed  Lands 
called  the  Severalls  lying  in  Deeping  Fen.”  The  Parts  of 
Kesteven  accordingly,  on  10  Aug.,  1816,  nominated  the  Rev.  S. 
E.  Hopkinson  aud  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Waters ; and  on  6 Aug.,  the 
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Parts  of  Holland  nominated  the  Eev.  M.  Johnson,  D.D.,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Moore  ; to  fix  and  determine  the  boundaries.  In  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  Quarter  Sessions  at  which  these  nominations 
were  made,  it  is  said  that  steps  had  been  taken  to  levy  a County 
Rate,  and  “that  such  Proceedings  had  been  delayed  and  now 
finally  suspended  by  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  proportion 
of  the  ancient  inclosed  Lands  called  the  Severalls  in  Deeping  Fen 
was  situate  ” in  the  Parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland  respectively. 

The  four  Justices  made  their  report  on  7 July,  1817.  They 
had  first  settled  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  a meeting  held  at 
Donington  10  Oct.  1816.  On  7 Nov.  they  met  at  Market 
Deeping,  and  took  evidence  ; they  examined  maps,  plans,  and 
surveys,  and  other  records  and  documents  ; and  they  ordered  a 
plan  to  be  made  of  the  Lands  in  question,  having  the  boundaries 
precisely  laid  down.  A description  of  these  boundaries  was 
advertised,  and  a meeting  held  at  Spalding,  on  3 Dec.,  to  receive 
any  appeal  or  objections.  At  this  meeting  some  objections  were 
made,  but,  after  due  consideration,  they  were  all  overruled. 

The  Surveyor  was  then  directed  to  stake  out  the  Boundaries, 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  four  Justices,  on  the  16th  and  19  th 
days  of  May,  1817,  perambulated  and  viewed  the  whole  of  such 
boundaries,  from  Kennulph’s  Cross  to  the  river  G-lenn.  The 
boundaries,  thus  “ ascertained  and  determined,”  are  given  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

Beginning  at  the  old  River  Welland  at  or  near  Kennulph  Cross 
extending  thence  in  a Northwardly  direction  by  the  West  end  of  Crowland 
Wash  to  the  Navigable  River  Welland  across  the  River  the  Banks  and 
Forelands  and  thence  in  the  same  direction  along  the  East  side  of  a certain 
Dike  called  Raisens  Dike  between  lands  belonging  to  the  right  Honorable 
George  Canning  and  the  right  Honorable  Lord  Carrington  for  the  space 
of  Four  hundred  and  ninety  two  yards  or  thereabouts  to  the  fourth 
Boundary  stone  set  down  by  us  to  ascertain  the  said  Boundaries  between 
the  said  Parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland  from  thence  in  a Westwardly 
direction  along  the  North  side  of  the  said  Dike  called  Raisens  Dike  for  the 
space  of  Two  hundred  and  eighty  six  yards  or  thereabouts  up  to  the  fifth 
Boundary  Stone  set  down  by  us  as  aforesaid  and  thence  in  a Northwardly 
direction  along  the  East  side  of  the  said  Dike  called  Raisens  Dike  between 
the  said  Lands  of  the  said  George  Canning  and  Lord  Carrington  to  the 
South  Drove  from  thence  in  an  Eastwardly  direction  along  the  south  side 
of  the  said  South  Drove  to  the  West  end  of  Lands  belonging  to  William 
Cowling  thence  in  a diagonal  direction  towards  the  West  across  the  said  \ 

South  Drove  as  set  out  by  the  general  Commissioners  for  the  inclosure  of 
Spalding  and  Deeping  and  other  Commons  from  thence  in  an  Eastwardly 
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direction  along  the  North  side  of  the  said  South  Drove  to  lands  belonging 
to  William  Goodall  thence  in  a Northwardly  Direction  between  Lands 
belonging  to  Thomas  Evison  the  said  William  Goodall  and  Fairfax 
Johnson  Esquire  or  Land  sold  by  the  said  Fairfax  Johnson  to  the  said 
William  Goodall  respectively  to  Littleworth  Turnpike  Eoad  across  the  said 
Road  and  from  thence  in  the  same  direction  between  Lands  of  Mary 
Bourne  and  William  Fitzhugh  Esquire  to  the  North  Drove  across  the  said 
Drove  in  the  line  as  set  out  by  the  said  General  Commissioners  from 
thence  in  a Westwardly  direction  by  the  North  side  of  the  said  North 
Drove  to  a Mill  Drain  and  thence  in  a Northwardly  direction  along  the 
East  side  of  the  said  Mill  Drain  through  Lands  belonging  to  Robert  Jones 
Adean  Esquire  and  on  the  West  side  of  Lands  belonging  to  the  Heirs  of 
James  Digby  Esquire  to  Counter  Drain  Bank  across  the  same  and  the  said 
Drain  and  from  thence  in  the  same  direction  between  Lands  belonging  to 
the  said  Robert  Jones  Adean  Esquire  and  the  heirs  of  the  said  James 
Digby  to  the  River  Glenn. 

Along  the  boundaries  so  fixed  were  erected  22  stones,  each 
stone  marked  on  the  East  side  with  a number  (from  1 to  22),  the 
letter  H and  the  date  1817,  and  on  the  West  side  with  a number, 
the  letter  K,  and  the  same  date.  Comparing  this  description  and 
the  plan  annexed,  with  the  smaller  Ordnance  Map  (one  inch  to 
the  mile),  I find  that  in  this  latter  the  boundaries  are  marked  in 
exact  agreement  with  the  terms  of  the  report.  Ed. 

469.— Beeping  Fen  Drainage.— The  following  are  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  bearing  upon  the  drainage  of  Deeping  Fen. 

(1)  16  & 17  Charles  II, — An  Act  for  draining  of  the  Fen  called 
Deeping  Fen,  and  other  Fens  therein  mentioned. 

(2)  22  Charles  II. — An  Act  for  settling  the  drainage  of  the  Fens  in 
Lincolnshire  called  Deeping  Fens. 

(3)  11  George  II. — An  Act  to  enable  the  Adventurers,  Owners,  Sc 
Proprietors  of  the  Taxable  La,nds,  and  the  Owners  and  Proprietors  of  the 
Free  Lands  in  Deeping  Fens  and  other  Fens  in  the  County  of  Lincoln 
therein  mentioned,  to  raise  a competent  Sum  of  Money  for  the  effectual 
Draining  and  future  Preservation  of  all  the  said  Fens,  according  to  their 
Agreement  in  that  behalf,  and  to  carry  the  said  Agreement  into  execution, 
and  for  other  the  Purposes  therein  mentioned. 

(4)  14  George  III. — An  Act  for  amending,  and  rendering  more 
effectual,  several  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Twenty-Second  Years  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  of  the  Eleventh 
Year  of  His  late  Majesty,  for  draining  and  preserving  certain  Lands  called 
Deeping  Fens,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln. 

(5)  34  George  III. — An  Act  for  improving  the  Outfall  of  the  River 
Welland,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  better  Drainage  of  the  Fen 
Lands,  Low  Grounds,  aud  Marshes,  discharging  their  Waters  through  the 
same  into  the  Sea,  and  for  altering  and  improving  the  Navigation  of  the 
said  River  Welland,  by  means  of  a new  Cut  to  commence  below  a certain 
Place  called  The  Reservoir,  and  to  be  carried  from  thence  through  the  in- 
closed Marshes  and  open  Salt  Marshes  into  Wyperton  Roads,  between  the 
Port  of  Boston  and  a Place  called  The  Scalp,  and  for  disposing  of  the 
bare  or  White  Sands  adjoining  to  the  said  River,  and  for  building  a Bridge 
over  the  said  Cut. 
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(6)  41  George  III. — An  Act  for  Draining,  Dividing,  Allotting,  and 
Inclosing  Deeping,  Langtoft,  Baston,  Spalding,  Pinchbeck,  and  Cowbit 
Commons,  within  the  Parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland,  in  the  County  of 
Lincoln ; and  also  for  Draining  Crowland  Common  or  Goggushland,  certain 
Lands  and  Grounds  in  the  Parishes  of  Bourn  and  Thurlby,  adjoining  or 
lying  contiguous  to  the  North  Bank  of  the  River  Glen,  and  certain  inclosed 
Lands  in  Deeping  Fen,  and  in  the  Parishes  of  Spalding  and  Pinchbeck, 
adjoining  to  the  said  Commons,  and  lying  between  the  Rivers  Glen  and 
Welland ; and  also  for  rendering  more  eflEectual  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
heretofore  passed  for  draining  and  preserving  the  several  Lands,  Grounds, 
and  Commons  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  certain  Parts  thereof. 

(7)  4 George  IV. — An  Act  for  explaining,  amending,  and  rendering 
more  effectual,  an  Act  of  his  late  Majesty,  for  draining  certain  Commons 
and  Fens  lying  between  the  Rivers  Glen  and  Welland,  in  the  County  of 
Lincoln,  and  for  increasing  the  Rates  thereby  authorized,  and  imposing 
additional  Rates  for  more  effectually  draining  the  said  Lands. 

(8)  19  Victoria. — An  Act  to  consolidate  the  Drainage  Trusts  in 
Deeping  Fen,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  for  other  purposes  relating 
to  the  said  Fen. 

The  earliest  reference  given  in  (1)  is  to  a Session  of  Sewers 
holden  at  Bourne,  41  Elizabeth,  “for  the  Eecovery  and  Draining 
of  certain  Fens  in  Holland  and  Kesteven,”  at  which  a levy  of 
£12,000  was  ordered  ; and  this  sum  not  having  been  paid,  the 
Fens  could  not  be  drained  ; whereupon  Thomas  Lovell  had  been 
appointed  Undertaker.  He  made  some  progress,  and  received 
one  third  part  of  the  Fens  “ in  Eecompence  of  his  Costs,  Charges, 
and  Endeavours,”  which  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  1 James  I.  Subsequently,  however,  through  the 
neglect  of  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Lovell,  “not  only  the  said  Fens  and 
Marsh  Grounds  are  returned  into  their  antient  Condition,  of  being 
hurtfully  surrounded  and  annoyed  with  waters,  but  a great  and 
considerable  Part  of  some  adjacent  Towns  of  Holland  have  been 
overflowed  and  laid  desolate,  and  many  Inhabitants  and  Families, 
who  formerly  lived  comfortably  there,  utterly  ruined  and  destroyed, 
and  yet  continue  in  manifest  danger,  in  all  seasons  of  wet 
Weather  and  Floods,  to  fall  into  the  said  Calamities  ”;  and 
accordingly,  by  this  Act  (1),  the  Decrees  and  Act  made  in  favour 
of  Thomas  Lovell  were  wholly  repealed,  and  new  Trustees  and 
Undertakers  appointed,  whose  Powers  and  Duties  were  carefully 
defined.  The  works  were  to  be  completed  in  seven  years. 

In  (2)  a further  term  of  three  years  was  granted  for  the 
completion  of  the  drainage. 
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In  (3)  it  is  stated  that  in  addition  to  15,036  acres  formerly- 
assigned  to  the  Undertakers,  about  4,000  acres  more  had  become 
forfeited  to  them,  through  non-payment  of  drainage  taxes  ; and 
that  still  “ the  said  level  can  never  be  made  profitable,  unless 
some  new  Method  be  taken  to  recover  and  secure  the  same  and 
that  it  was  estimated  that  £15,000  would  be  required,  which  could 
not  all  be  raised  on  the  Taxable  Lands  alone  ; and  an  agreement 
had  consequently-  to  be  entered  into  by  which  the  Owners  of 
the  Free  Lands  had  readily  consented  to  raise  £5,000  towards  the 
expense.  This  proportion  was  according  to  the  acreage  : the 
original  third  part  of  the  Fens,  amounting  to  10,036  acres  was 
called  the  Taxable  Lands  ; and  5,000  acres,  afterwards  added, 
were  called  the  Free  Lands.  This  agreement  is  ratified  by  the 
Act,  and  provision  made  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  the 
amount,  which  was  called  the  Acre  Eate. 

By  (4)  the  Undertakers  were  to  construct  certain  new  Sluices, 
and  to  continue  certain  Drains,  in  order  to  improve  the  outfall 
of  the  Welland  below  Spalding.  Surfleet  and  Cross-gate  Bridges 
were  to  be  rebuilt  with  larger  Arches  ; and  power  was  given  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

By  (5)  the  Owners  and  Proprietors  of  the  District  affected 
were  to  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  a Tax  or  Acre  Eate  towards 
defraying  the  expenses,  which  Eates  being  very  insufficiently  paid, 
a part  of  the  Lands  was  afterwards,  by  (6),  directed  to  be  sold 
to  defray  the  arrears. 

By  (6)  Commissioners  were  appointed  for  executing  several 
Works  of  Drainage,  and  for  allotting  and  enclosing  the  several 
places  named  in  the  Title.  Their  powers  were  of  the  usual 
character,  including  the  setting  out  of  Public  Eoads,  and  making 
provision  for  keeping  them  in  repair  ; and  their  duties  in  con- 
nection with  drainage  included  the  deepening  of  Yernatt’s  Drain, 
and  erecting  Bridges  over  it,  and  the  scouring  of  Blue  Goat 
Drain,  and  constructing  a new  one,  and  erecting  Mills  or  Engines 
for  discharging  the  waters  if  necessary,  and  also  the  making 
a Catchwater  Drain  near  the  western  Boundary  of  the  Com- 
mons. 
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By  (7)  powers  were  granted  to  erect  more  Steam  Engines,  to 
appoint  a Civil  Engineer,  to  maintain  King  Street  Dike,  to 
undertake  such  new  drainage  works  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
especially  to  strengthen  the  banks  of  Yernatt’s  Drain,  to  purchase 
Lands  for  drainage  purposes,  and  to  lay  a Tax  not  exceeding  15s. 
an  acre  to  defray  the  cost,  to  be  paid  by  instalments. 

In  (8)  it  is  stated  that  certain  parts  of  the  Lands  referred  to 
in  the  various  Drainage  Acts  had  been  divided  into  6 Districts, 
with  separate  Trustees,  and  that  these  (except  the  fourth)  should 
now  be  consolidated  into  a single  Trust ; also  that  a new 
Ecclesiastical  District  had  been  assigned  to  a Church  erected  and 
endowed  by  Messrs,  William  and  Nicholas  Clark  Stevenson  of 
Stamford,  consecrated  by  the  name  of  Deeping  S.  Nicholas,  which 
District  was  now  formed  into  a Parish  for  secular  purposes. 
Certain  new  works  were  authorised,  and  provision  made  for  the 
cost  of  them.  The  new  Parish  was  to  be  deemed  wholly  in  the 
Parts  of  Holland. 

The  constitution  of  the  Parish  of  Deeping  S.  Nicholas  became 
the  occasion  of  a law-suit,  the  object  and  result  of  which  are  thus 
summarised  in  The  Law  Times  for  April  29,  1893. 

Nov.  19  and  29,  1892.  (Before  Stieling,  J.)  The  Attoeney- 
Geneeal  V.  The  Chuechwaedens  and  Ovebseebs  of  Deeping 
St.  Nicholas. — Before  the  passing  of  a Local  Act  in  1856,  certain  lands 
were  extra  parochial,  and  for  secular  purposes  were  situate  partly  in  H. 
and  partly  in  K.  By  the  Act  of  1856  these  lands  were  constituted  a parish, 
and  it  was  thereby  provided  by  sect.  62,  that  such  parish  should  be  deemed 
^ to  be  altogether  in  H.,  and  that  the  laws  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  England  should  be  enforced  therein  in  like  manner  as  in  other  parishes. 
To  the  section  was  added  a proviso^  that  the  county  rate  then  payable  in 
respect  of  the  lands  comprised  in  the  parish  should  continue  to  be  paid 
and  payable  to  the  respective  treasurers  of  the  rates  for  K.  and  H.,  within 
which  such  lands  were  situate.  The  parish  is  included  in  the  Spalding  Union, 
and  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  county  authorities  of  H.  and  K.  to 
address  precepts  in  respect  of  county  rates  to  the  guardians  of  the  union. 
The  guardians  have  then  addressed  a precept  to  the  overseers  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  to  levy  and  pay  from  the  poor  rates  of  the  entire 
parish  a sum  as  their  contribution  to  the  common  fund  of  the  union.  In 
this  sum  has  been  included  the  sums  required  to  satisfy  the  county  rates 
of  both  H.  and  K. 

Held,  that  the  proviso  to  sect.  62  of  the  Act  of  1866  by  implication 
reserved  to  the  rating  authorities  of  H.  and  K.,  their  power  of  assessing  and 
making  county  rates  ; that  by  that  section  the  County  Rates  Act  1862  was 
imported  into  the  Act  of  1856  ; that  under  sect.  34  of  the  Act  of  1862  the 
overseers  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  were  entitled  to  pay  out  of  any 
moneys  in  their  possession  the  amount  required  by  the  guardians  to  pay 
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the  county  rates  of  H.  and  K. ; that  the  overseers  and  churchwardens  ought 
to  reimburse  any  sum  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates  of  the  parish  to  satisfy  the 
county  rate  of  H.  by  a rate  to  be  levied  on  the  occupiers  of  land  in  H, ; 
and  any  sum  paid  out  of  such  poor  rates  to  satisfy  the  county  rate  of 
K.  by  a rate  to  be  levied  on  the  occupiers  of  land  in  K.  Ed. 

470.— Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union.— An  address  was 
delivered  at  Lincoln,  on  the  24th  of  May,  to  the  Members  of 
the  above  Union,  by  Mr.  John  Cordeaux,  its  first  President.  By 
his  kind  permission  we  are  enabled  to  print  that  portion  of  it 
which  has  special  reference  to  the  Fenland.  Mr.  Cordeaux,  in 
speaking  of  the  faunal  areas  in  the  county,  divides  it  into  six 
fairly  marked  districts  : — 

I.  The  Marsh  and  Middle  Marsh — which  is  the  whole  of  the  great 
alluvial  flat  which  lies  between  the  east  coast  and  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
wolds,  as  far  as  Spilsby. 

II.  The  Fens — south  of  Spilsby  and  Wainfleet  and  east  of  Billinghay, 
Heckington,  Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping,  with  a branch  extending  west- 
ward of  the  Witham  to  Lincoln. 

III.  The  Chalk  Wolds. 

IV.  The  Heath — an  irregular  district,  partly  on  the  oolite  and  partly 
on  the  lias,  and  not  easily  defined.  In  its  most  southern  portion  it  is  split 
into  two  arms  by  the  Witham  Valley.  It  runs  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and 
includes  the  heaths  near  Woodhall  Spa,  the  moorland  near  Market  Kasen 
and  below  Caistor,  and  the  commons  and  rabbit  warrens  between  Gainsboro’ 
and  Frodingham  in  the  north-west  of  the  county. 

V.  A portion  of  Kesteven,  south  of  Grantham  and  east  of  Belvoir,  of 
which  Corby  is  about  the  centre,  well  wooded,  picturesque,  and  highly 
cultivated,  and  containing  noble  parks  and  country  seats. 

VI.  The  Isle  of  Axholme,  formerly  moor,  bog,  and  widely  extending 
heath  and  low  firwood,  but  now  60,000  acres  of  rich  warp,  and  bounded  to 
the  north-west  by  the  great  level  of  Thorne  waste  in  Yorkshire. 

Of  these  the  second  only  is  within  the  limits  with  which 
Fenland  Notes  and  Queries  is  concerned.  Of  this  portion  the 
President  says  : — 

There  is  no  faunal  area  in  Lincolnshire  where  the  old  glories  have  so 
entirely  vanished  as  in  the  fenland,  formerly  a vast  level  of  peat-moor, 
morass  and  bog,  with  league  beyond  league  of  shallow  mere,  interspersed 
with  a vast  growth  of  reed  and  bulrush  and  various  water-loving  plants, 
and  on  the  drier  portion  deep  sedge  and  doubtless  some  rich  pasturage, 
with  thicket  of  sallow,  willow,  birch,  and  sweet-gale,  which  before  the 
dawn  of  history  had  usurped  the  place  of  oak,  Scotch  fir,  and  yew. 
The  whole  of  this  vast  level  was  a paradise  for  wild  creatures,  beast, 
bird,  and  fish,  and  predominate  over  all,  upon  the  peat-stained  waters 
of  the  shallow  lagoons  floated  primitive  man  in  a canoe  dug  out  from 
a single  tree,  and  using  weapons  tipped  with  fractured  flint  or  fish-bone. 
Of  the  natural  treasures  of  the  old  fenland  we  have  but  scant  record. 
Unfortunately  our  forefathers,  when  they  did  write,  cared  little  for 
depicting  their  natural  every-day  surroundings,  yet  we  must  be  thankful 
for  the  few  precious  records  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  those  olden 
times,  and  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  extreme  richness  of  the  Fen 
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fauna  and  flora,  from  the  Liber  Eliensis  ; the  Chronicles  of  Crowland ; and 
the  writings  of  William  of  Malmesbury  (1200)  ; .Thomas  Fuller  ; Camden’s 
Britannia  (Gough’s  edition) ; and  the  naturalists  Pennant,  Eay,  and 
Colonel  Montagu  ; also  the  quaint  verses  left  by  Michael  Drayton  in 
the  Polyolbion ; and  by  ‘ Antiquary  Hall,’  of  Lynn,  in  the  doggerel  rhymes 
depicting  a fenman’s  daily  life. 

The  whole  address  is  most  thoroughly  worth  perusal  by  all 
interested  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  county.  Two  meetings 
of  the  Union  were  held  during  the  year,  at  Mablethorpe  and 
Woodhall  Spa.  When  the  Members  find  their  way  into  the 
Fenland,  we  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a report  of  their 
proceedings.  We  give  one  further  extract : — 

In  our  investigation  into  the  natural  history  of  this  county,  we  must 
remember  that  at  no  very  distant  period  Lincolnshire  was  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe,  and  there  was  no  North  Sea  as  we  know  it  now,  and 
we  must  therefore  expect  to  find  close  aflSnity  between  the  fauna  and  flora 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Once,  no  doubt,  a great  central  river,  whose 
debouchere  was  over  the  Dogger  Bank,  received  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
from  each  side.  The  North  Sea,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
Mr.  Olsen’s  map,  is  little  more  than  a great  plain  covered  by  shallow 
water ; off  the  north-east  coast  of  England  it  is  20  fathoms,  and  as  we  go 
south  even  this  depth  is  exceptional.  The  North  Sea  contains  some 
remarkable  depressions,  one  of  which,  the  Silver  Pit,  is  a narrow  submarine 
valley  60  fathoms  in  depth,  forty  miles  off  the  north-east  coast  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  intrusion  of  this  great  water,  the  North  Sea,  between  ourselves 
and  the  continent  may  have  been  very  rapid,  for  when  the  chalk  barrier, 
which  presumably  at  one  time  extended  eastward  from  Flambro’  Head 
(cropping  out  again  round  Heligoland)  was  once  breached  and  the  central 
river  taken  in  flank,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  great  level  plain  of  “ inter- 
mediate ” Lincolnshire  should  not  have  been  submerged  in  a period  even 
of  a few  days. 

471.— Origin  of  the  Name  Ely  (439). — It  may  be  worth 
noting  that  Milton  adopts  the  etymology  suggested  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  and  given  also  in  the  Liler  Eliensis,  as  stated  at 
the  above  reference.  In  his  Latin  poem  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Felton  of  Ely,  who  died  in  1626,  he  says  that  Fame,  with  her 
hundred  tongues,  ever  a true  messenger  of  evil  and  disaster,  has 
spread  the  report  of  the  Bishop’s  death  : — 

Cessisse  morti,  et  ferreis  sororibus, 

Te,  generis  humani  decus, 

Qui  rex  sacrorum  ilM  fuisti  in  insula 
Qu»  nomen  Anguillge  tenet. 

Warton’s  note  on  this  passage  says  : — “ Ely,  so  called  from  its 
abundance  of  eels.  Mr.  Bowie  cites  Capgrave,  ‘ Locus  ille  sive 
coenobium  a copia  anguillarum  Hely  modo  nuncupatur.’  ViU 
Sanct.  f.  141.  b.  Capgrave  wrote  about  1440.”  H.R.S. 
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472.— Soham  Briefs.— The  Brief  Book  from  which  the 
following  are  copied  is  of  quarto  size,  8 by  inches,  and  is, 
generally,  in  good  condition.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  a rule, 
the  largest  sums  were  raised  by  the  collections  from  house  to 
house,  but  the  dates  do  not  seem  to  prove  that  the  general 
collections  were  made  on  Sundays  in  Church. 

And  whilst  there  is  a marked,  and  not  very  intelligible, 
difference  in  the  sums  raised,  the  briefs  for  fires  and  inundations 
seem  to  have  been  most  favoured. 

The  words  “ and  upwards  ” should  be  understood  in  the 
majority  of  cases  after  the  amount  of  damage. 

Receipts  were  given,  sometimes  upon  printed  forms,  and  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  for  the  collectors  to  have  received 
the  briefs  and  cash  at  the  visitations  and  to  have  handed  new 
briefs  to  the  churchwardens  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  collectors  : — W“  Warren,  for 
Charles  Orme  Colk.,  John  Symonds,  Fran.  Breeze,  Jno.  Holt, 
Isham  Dalton,  Jas.  Sturgeon,  Sam.  Searjent. 

The  following  is  from  The  National  Encyclopmdia : — 

Brief,  commonly  called  Churcli  Brief,  or  King’s  Letter.  This  instru- 
ment consisted  of  a kind  of  open  letter  issued  out  of  Chancery  in  the 
king’s  name,  and  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  directed  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  clergymen,  magistrates,  churchwardens,  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
throughout  England.  It  recited  that  the  crown  thereby  licensed  the 
petitioners  for  the  brief  to  collect  money  for  the  charitable  purpose  therein 
specified,  and  required  the  several  persons  to  whom  it  was  directed  to 
assist  in  such  collection.  They  appear  to  have  been  always  subject  to 
great  abuses,  and  the  4 Anne,  c.  14,  enacted  a variety  of  provisions  for 
their  future  regulation.  The  expensive  machinery  of  collecting  by  brief 
(in  the  exercise  of  which  the  interests  of  the  charity  to  be  promoted  were 
almost  overwhelmed  in  the  fees  to  patent  officers,  undertakers  of  briefs, 
and  clerks  of  the  briefs,  charges  of  the  king’s  printers  and  other  con- 
tingent expenses)  was  abolished  by  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  42,  which  wholly 
repealed  the  statute  of  Anne,  except  as  to  briefs  then  in  course  of 
collection. 

The  various  entries  may  throw  light  upon  the  parochial  history 
of  some  of  the  places  mentioned,  the  “ losses  by  fire  ” occurring 
rather  frequently  in  the  earlier  Briefs,  and  the  sums  named 
pointing  to  important  alterations  or  repairs. 

There  are  some  earlier  briefs,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at 
the  end  of  the  oldest  of  the  Soham  Registers. 
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In  the  following  list  the  names  are  given  exactly,  as  in  the 
Brief  Book ; but  the  names  of  the  counties  are  abbreviated,  and 
the  amounts  collected  entered  in  a uniform  manner  ; occasional 
receipts  are  omitted. 

For  other  information  on  general  subject  of  Briefs,  see  Chester 
Waters’  Parish  Reqisters.  and  C.  Walford’s  King's  Briefs. 

^ ^ ^ Collected. 

1733  £ 5.  d. 

May  27  Maddington,  co.  Wilts.,  loss  by  fire,  £1283  0 9 llj 

June  22  Aberbrothock  Harbour,  co.  Forfar,  charge  £9311, 

collected  from  house  to  house 0 12  If 

July  1 Whitfield,  co.  Somerset,  loss  by  fire,  £1380  0 8 Of 

22  Mitchel  Dean  Church,  co.  Glouc.,  charge  £1096  0 4 8f 

Aug.  2 Scremby  Church,  co.  Line.,  charge  £1102 0 4 3f 

Sep.  6 Conington  Church,  co.  Camb.,  £1050 0 3 9 

Oct.  7 Monmouth  Church,  £4497 0 4 6 

Dec.  RufEord  Chapel,  co.  Lane.,  £1165  0 3 10| 

Jan.  13  Redmarley  and  Edengale  Churches,  co.  Wore,  and 

Staff.,  charge  £1326  0 3 7 

Feb.  10  Chistleton  Church,  co.  Ches.,  charge  £1140 0 3 9 

Mar.  3 Aylesbury,  co.  Bucks.,  loss  by  fire,  £3670 0 6 4f 

1734 

Apr.  7 Erchfont,  co.  Wilts.,  loss  by  fire,  £30002  0 5 7f 

May  5 Guilden  Morden,  co.  Camb.,  loss  by  fire,  £1046  0 6 3 

June  3 Onniley,  co.  Staff.,  loss  by  fire,  £1038  0 5 Of 

July  21  Gressington  Chapel,  co.  Lane.,  £1110  0 3 6f 

Aug.  18  Monford  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1482 0 4 8f 

Sep.  15  Ealing  Church,  co.  Midd.,  £3000 0 3 lOf 

Oct.  6 North  Meels  Church,  co.  Lane.,  £1229  0 4 9f 

? Barnwell,  co.  Camb.,  loss  by  fire,  £6874,  from  house 

to  house  0 17  9 

? 26  Poulton,  loss  by  fire,  £1032  0 4 7f 

Mar.  2 Machynleth  Church,  co.  Montgomery,  £1835  0 4 8f 

23  Cottenham,  co.  Camb.,  loss  by  fire,  £1215  0 4 0 

1735 

Apr.  13  Epworth,  co.  Line.,  loss  by  fire,  £107  (?)  0 4 2f 

June  15  All  Saints’  Church,  Worcester,  £1944  0 1 4" 

29  South  Thoresby  Church,  co.  Line.,  £1000 0 4 6f 

Sep.  21  Freese,  co.  Lane.,  loss  by  fire,  £1379  0 5 8f 

Aug.  17  Brampton,  co.  Hunts.,  loss  by  fire,  £1348  0 7 2" 

Oct.  12  Shaw  Chapel,  co.  Lane.,  damage,  £1111  0 2 Ilf 

Nov.  9 Empsay  (?)  co.  Ebor.,  loss  by  fire,  £1549  0 4 6f 

July  4 Mobberley,  co.  Ches.,  loss  by  storm  of  hail,  £1905 0 4 lOf 

Aug.  8 Royston,  co.  Herts.,  loss  by  fire,  £2273  0 9 6 

Sep.  19  Swaffham  Prior,  co.  Camb.,  loss  by  fire,  £1734  0 7 Ilf 

Oct.  3 Cobham,  co.  Surrey,  loss  by  fire,  £1658 0 6 5f 

10  Walton  in  the  Woulds  Church,  co.  Leic.,  £1136  0 4 3 

1736 

Nov.  14  (Houghton  ?)  Regis,  CO.  Bed.,  loss  by  fire,  £1494 0 6 11 

Feb.  6 Castle  Hayes,  co.  Staff.,  loss  by  fire,  £13il  0 5 4 

Mar.  6 St.  John  Wapping,  co.  Midd.,  loss  by  fire,  £3370  0 6 8 

1737 

Mar.  27  Houghton  Church,  co.  Staff.,  £1219  0 3 If 

June  17  Puttenham,  loss  by  fire,  £3304,  collected  from  house 

to  house  0 16  1 
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Collected. 

1737  £ s.  d. 

July  24  Ravenstondale  Church,  co.  Westm.,  £1504  0 5 4 

Aug.  7 Stoney  Stratford,  co.  Bucks.,  loss  by  fire,  £6754, 

collected  from  house  to  house 0 19  1 

Sep.  4 Measham  Church,  co.  Derby,  £1059  0 3 9 

18  Blidworth  Church,  co.  Notts.,  charge,  £1247  0 3 10 

Mar.  15  For  a fire  at  Hinton  for  Francis  Elard,  Sen^.,  from 

house  to  house  0 10  0 

Nov.  13  Preston  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1070  0 6 9 

Dec.  11  Abton  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1120  0 3 7 

Jan.  27  Upchurch  in  Kent,  inundation  loss,  £4290,  collected 

from  house  to  house 1 4 4^ 

1738 

Apr.  9 Penkrych  Church,  co.  Staff.,  loss  by  fire,  £1128  0 4 7^ 

1737 

Mar.  19  St.  John  Baptist  Church,  Civit:  et  Com:  Coventry,  £2527  0 3 7 

Probably  1738 

July  9 Fairwell  Church,  co.  Staff.,  £1002  0 3 3 

Aug.  6 Marthall,  co.  Ches.,  loss  by  fire,  £1063  0 5 6 

27  Ledbury  Church,  co.  Heref.,  £1929 0 4 6| 

Sep.  25  Ratcliff e,  co.  Midd.,  loss  by  fire,  £4145,  collected  from 

house  to  house  1 4 3| 

Oct.  8 Dunstrew  and  Doddrington,  co.  Oxon,  damage  by  hail 

stones,  £1080  0 5 1 

Dec.  3 Royston,  co.  Camb.,  loss  by  fire,  £1584  0 4 5 

Jan.  21  Berswick  Church,  co.  Staff.,  £1695 0 3 2 

Feb.  18  Longdon  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1182 0 3 4 

Mar.  11  S.  Mary  s Church  in  Gateshead,  co.  Durh.,  £1102  0 2 11 

1739 

Apr.  8 Kellshall,  &c.,  CO.  Ches.,  loss  by  fire,  £1191  0 3 3 

May  6 Dunbar  Harbour  in  the  Shire  of  East  Lothian,  £9785 

(published  May  6,  collected  May  11)  0 8 0 

June  4 Nuneaton  Church,  co.  Warw.,  £1050 0 3 2 

Aug.  6 Dorchester  Church,  co.  Oxon,  £2289  0 4 9 

Aug.  26  Marchington  Church,  co.  Staff.,  £1154  0 3 0 

Sep.  20  Standon,  <kc..  co.  Herts.,  loss  by  hailstorm,  £5122  and 

upwards,  collected  from  house  to  house  1 10  2 

Oct.  5 Bobi  and  Villar  in  the  Valley  of  Piedmont,  sufferers 

by  inundation,  £4354  and  upwards,  house  to  house  0 18  8^ 

1740 

Apr.  20  S.  Chad  Church,  Stafford,  £1462 0 1 9| 

27  Macclesfield  Church,  co.  Ches.,  £1197  0 1 8| 

May  11  Twyford  and  Stenson,  co.  Derby,  £1050  0 1 1^ 

June  8 Walton,  co.  Wore.,  loss  by  fire,  £1192  0 3 7 

26  New  Alresford,  co.  Southampton,  loss  by  fire,  £3477, 

from  house  to  house 0 17  3 

Aug.  10  Shareshill  Church,  co.  Staff.,  £1086  0 3 5 

31  Hinxton,  co.  Camb.,  loss  by  fire,  £1357 0 6 9| 

Sep.  21  St.  John’s  Chapel  in  Derintend,  co.  Warw.,  £1643  0 2 6^ 

Oct.  12  Bierton,  co.  Bucks,  loss  by  fire,  £1143  0 3 3 

19  Stirchley  Church,  &c.,  co.  Salop,  £1603 0 2 2£ 

Nov.  20  For  Sutton  in  Isle  of  Ely,  from  house  to  house,  by  a 

letter  of  request 1 17  10 

Jan.  25  Congleton  Church,  co.  Ches.,  £2120  0 1 lOJ 

Feb.  8 Bascot,  co.  Warw.,  loss  by  fire,  £1186  0 4 0 

22  Heapey  Chapel  in  Leyland,  co.  Lane.,  £1084  0 1 8| 

Mar,  8 Cromer,  co.  Norf.,  loss  by  fire,  £1325 0 3 5^ 

15  Prestwould  Church,  co.  Leic,,  £1292  0 1 6 
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1741  £ s.  d. 

Apr.  13  Foulness  Inundation,  loss  £3666,  house  to  house 0 15  10 

June  14  Marrick,  co,  Ebor.,  loss  by  fire,  £1328  0 6 2 

July  19  Thimbleby  Church,  co.  Line.,  £1160  0 2 6J 

Aug.  30  St.  George  and  St.  John,  Wapping,  loss  by  fire,  £1068  0 5 2^ 

Sep.  13  Waters  Upton  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1100  0 3 2| 

27  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  City  of  Worcester,  £2279  0 3 4J 

Oct.  4 Petition  of  ye  Rev.  Mr.  White  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  10  6 

Jan.  17  Much  Wenlock  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1127  0 3 1| 

Feb.  28  Polesworth  Church,  co.  Warw.,  £1063  0 1 9| 

1742 

Mar.  28  Sleap  (?),  co.  Salop,  loss  by  fire,  £1056  0 3 8 

Apr.  4 Published,  Oyster  Dredgers  and  fishers  of  Medway  and 
Milton,  CO.  Kent,  loss  by  frost,  £10963,  house  to 

house,  collected  9th  and  10th 13  3^ 

26  Holy  Trinity  Church 0 2 0 

May  7 Marsh  Gibbon,  house  to  house 0 16  6 

July  11  Middle  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1120  0 2 1 

18  Whittington  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1062  0 2 0 

Aug.  16  Culchetch  Chapel,  co.  Lane.,  £1262  0 1 4 

Sep.  6 Huby  and  North  Marston,  &c.,  £1116 0 4 11 

19  Petition  of  Peter  Harrold,  &c.,  loss  by  fire  0 3 10^ 

June  26  For  sufferers  by  fire  at  Stoney  Stratford,  by  letter  of 

request,  house  to  house  1 7 2| 

Jan.  16  Llanhasa  Church,  co.  Flint,  £1160 0 16 

23  Formby  Chapel,  co.  Lane.,  £1164  0 2 

Feb.  6 Altcar  Chapel,  co.  Lane.,  £1685  0 1 6 

13  Chilton,  &c.,  co.  Berks.,  loss  by  fire,  £1161  0 2 11^ 

Mar.  13  Stowgumber,  co.  Somerset,  loss  by  fire,  £1330 0 3 4^ 

1743 

Apr.  2 Drayton,  co.  Berks.,  loss  by  fire,  £5192,  house  to  house  0 17  0| 
29  Lower  Wallop,  co.  Southampton,  loss  by  fire,  £3043, 

house  to  house  0 12  ll^ 

June  26  Cheam  Church,  co.  Surrey,  £1082  0 2 8| 

July  3 Huntingore  Church,  co.  York,  £1326  0 3 0^ 

Aug.  7 Chilsworth,  &c.,  co.  Oxon,  &c.,  loss  by  fire,  £1333  0 6 4 

28  Llangwin  Church,  co.  Denbigh,  £1133  0 2 8 

Oct.  4 (Published  Oct.  2)  Feversham  in  Kent,  fishermen,  loss 

by  frost,  £9000  and  upwards,  house  to  house 0 13  0 

9 Petition  of  Elizabeth  Smallwood  of  Nolton  in  Suffolk, 

loss  by  fire,  £400  and  upwards  0 6 0 

Jan.  22  Pulloxhill  Church,  co.  Bed.,  £1083 0 2 6| 

Feb.  6 Maxey  and  Elsworth,  co.  Northants.,  loss  by  fire,  £1407  0 3 ll" 

19  Croston  Church,  co.  Lane.,  £1824  0 2 3^ 

Mar.  4 Milverley,  co.  Salop,  loss  by  floods,  £1333 0 3 Oj 

Mar.  18  Great  Steeping  Church,  co.  Line.,  £1180  0 3 2| 

Sutton  fire  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  nothing — Nov.  20,  1743 

Collected  by  a letter  of  request upon 

promise  no  l)r%ef  slio'  he  sent  to  this  Town 1 17  10 

? 3 Rosthern  Church,  co.  Ches.,  £1102 0 3 6| 

July  8 Fretherweme  Inundation,  co.  Montgomery,  loss  £1840  0 4 0 

Aug.  12  Bewdley  Chapel,  co.  Wore.,  £2426  (?)  0 4 6 

Sep.  9 Pryors  Salford  and  Stretton  fire,  co.  Warw.  and  Derby, 

loss,  £1154 0 3 7 

1744 

May  9 Rec<i  of  D>^  Harrwood  by  ye  hands  of  M^’  Reynolds,  je 

sum  of  three  pounds  collected  in  ye  parish  of  Soham 
for  ye  sufferers  by  fire  at  Crediton.  John  Symonds  3 0 0 
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Collected. 

1744  £ s.  d. 

Oct.  28  Aswardby  Church,  CO.  Line.,  £1031  0 2 0? 

Nov.  26  Sheepwash,  co.  Devon,  loss  by  fire,  £4366  1 0 0? 

Dec.  23  Stallingborough  Church,  co.  Line.,  £1707 0 2 0| 

Jan.  20  Barrow  Church,  co.  Ches,,  £2011  0 3 2 

Feb.  17  Eynsford,  co.  Kent,  loss  by  fire,  £1661  0 3 9| 

Mar.  17  Buckerell,  co.  Devon,  loss  by  fire,  £1240  0 3 6|^ 

1746 

May  16  Harthill  and  Woodhall,  co.  York,  loss  by  storm,  £2967  0 17  1 

June  9 St.  Ives  Church,  co.  Hunts.,  £100  (?) 0 2 4 

July  7 Nether  Knutsford  Church,  co.  Ches.,  £2780 0 3 8 

Aug.  4 Westborough  Church,  co.  Line.,  £1632 0 2 3^ 

Sep.  8 Cobwell,  co.  Heref.,  loss  by  fire,  £1173  0 3 1 

Oct.  20  Blacktoft,  co.  York,  loss  by  flood,  £1641  0 2 4| 

Nov.  17  Willenhall  Chapel,  co.  Staff.,  £1254  0 1 4| 

Dec.  16  Battlefield  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1271  .' 0 1 7^ 

Jan.  12  Wimbish  Church,  co.  Essex,  £1098 0 1 10^ 

Mar.  2 Hemingford  Grey  Church,  co.  Hunts.,  £1183  0 2 3^ 

16  Stillington  Healey,  &c.,  loss  by  fires,  co.  York  and 

Southampton,  £1085 0 3 9 

1746 

Apr.  27  St.  Albans,  co.  Hertf.,  loss  by  fire,  £1384  0 3 9^ 

July  6 Wyke,  Fownhope,  &c.,  loss  by  fire,  co.  York,  Heref.,  &c.. 


27  Hythe  Church,  co.  Kent,  £1100  0 12^ 

Aug.  17  Weston  Turvile,  CO.  Bucks,  loss  by  fire,  £1214 0 3 7^ 

Sep.  14  Rodington  Church,  co.  Salop,  £1007  0 1 8^ 

Oct.  12  Garsteng  Church,  co.  Lane.,  £1910 0 2 11| 

Nov.  9 Flixton  Church,  co.  Lane.,  £1108  0 2 4| 

Jan.  18  Shitlington  Church,  co.  Bed.,  £2087  0 1 7 

1747 

Apr.  12  Boulton  Church,  co.  Lane.,  £1047  0 1 11 

May  3 Mold,  alias  Mount  Alto  Church,  co.  Flint,  £1959 0 2 6 

31  Meole  Brace,  alias  Brace  Meole  Church,  CO.  Salop,  £1006  0 1 11| 

July  26  St.  Paul  Shadwell,  co.  Midd.,  lost  by  fire,  £1387 0 5 8 

Aug.  9 Bradley  in  ye  Moores  Church,  co.  Staff.,  £1146  0 2 6 

Sep.  20  Overton  Church,  co.  Flint,  £1090  0 2 6^ 

Oct.  2 Heaton,  Oxcliffe,  &c.,  loss  by  inundations,  co.  Lane., 


Dec.  6 Rocester  Church,  co.  Staff.,  £1125  0 2 4 

1748 

May  6 Bungay  fire,  co.  Suff.,  loss,  £730 0 10  3 

July  3 Waybill,  CO.  Southampton,  loss  by  fire,  £1935 0 4 2 

Aug.  7 Wellington  Church,  co.  Salop,  £3565 0 2 10 

Sep.  26  Snareston  Church,  co.  Leic.,  £1145  0 3 6 

Oct.  16  Woodplumpton  Chapel,  co.  Lane.,  £1246  0 1 8 

1749 

June  4 St.  Michael  Church,  co.  Sussex,  £1366  0 2 2^ 

July  9 Upham  and  Winslow,  co.  Southampton  and  Bucks, 

loss  by  fire,  £1134 0 5 4 

Aug.  13  Chadesley  Corbet,  co.  Wore.,  loss  by  fire,  £1442 0 4 2 

27  Berkely  Church,  co.  Glouc.,  £1177 0 16 

Sep.  17  Sutton  Coldfield  and  Binbrook,  losses  by  fire,  £1019  ...  0 4 4|- 

Oct.  8 Denbigh,  loss  by  fire,  £1006 0 2 11 

1760 

July  1 Bishop  Thornton,  Audlem,  and  Adlington,  co.  York, 

Chester,  and  Lancaster,  losses  by  fire,  £1014 0 6 0 

16  Kelvedon  Hatch  Church,  £1681  0 3 10| 
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Collected. 

1750  £ 5.  d. 

Aug.  12  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Warwick,  £1076  0 3 6|- 

Sep.  9 Storrington  Church,  co.  Sussex,  £1625  0 3 ll*" 

Sep.  25  Wymondham,  loss  by  fire,  letter  of  request 0 12  6f 

Oct.  14  Honley  Chaple,  co.  York,  £1392  0 2 1^ 

21  Halton  Grafton  and  Saxton,  co.  York,  losses  by  fire, 

£1135  0 3 If 

Nov.  23  Thurstonland,Harden,&c.,co.  York,  losses  by  fire,  £1036  0 3 2|- 

Jan.  13  Stoney  Middleton  and  Darwent  Chapels,  £1088  0 1 ll" 

Feb.  24  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  John’s  Church,  co.  Hants 0 2 54 

1751 

June  9 Stone  Church,  co.  Staff 0 13  0 

23  Nether  Seal  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 7 

July  7 Stamford  Bridge,  co.  York,  loss  by  fire 0 5 1^ 

Aug.  11  Knighton  Church,  co.  Radnor 0 3 10| 

Sep.  8 Upton  upon  Severn,  co.  Wore 0 3 6| 

25  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Bermondsey,  and  loss  by  hail,  £4228  0 14  11 
Oct.  13  Shipston  Church,  co.  Wore 0 3 4^ 

1752 

Apr.  19  Horsforth  Chapel,  co.  York  0 2 1 

June  14  Lymington  Church,  co.  Southampton  0 2 8 

Aug.  2 Knottingley  Chapel,  co.  York  0 3 7 

30  Shellow  Bowells  Church,  co.  Essex 0 3 1^ 

Oct.  Aylesbury  fire,  co.  Bucks 0 4 10 

Dec.  10  Greastly  Church,  co.  Northants 0 3 1 

Jan.  7 Ranvish  and  Dawlish,  losses  by  fire  0 3 114 

1753 

Jan.  28  Effingham  Church,  co.  Surrey 0 1 3^ 

Mar.  25  Seighford  Church,  co.  Staff' 0 2 04 

May  27  Fosdyke  Chapel,  co.  Line 0 2 2^ 

July  1 Haworth  Chapel,  co.  York  0 1 8 

Sep.  23  Bighton,  co.  Southampton,  loss  by  fire 0 3 104 

30  Thornton  Chapel,  co.  York  0 2 \ 

Oct.  9 Amesbury,  co.  Wilts.,  loss  by  fire  0 10  6 

14  Northmeois,  Yoxal,  and  Watlington,  losses  by  fire 0 5 1 

1754 

May  26  Addingham  (?)  Church,  co.  York  0 2 4 

July  14  Rushock  Church,  co.  Wore 0 3 9 

Aug.  4 Newborough  Chapel,  co.  Staff 0 2 10 

Nov.  17  Ampleforth,  co.  York,  loss  by  fire  0 4 2 

Dec.  1 Hale  Chaple,  co.  Lane 0 1 64 

15  Flaxton  Chaple,  co.  York 0 2 5*^ 

1755 

Jan.  5 Harbourne  Church,  co.  Staff 0 3 2 

Feb.  9 Dorsington  Church,  co.  Glouc O'  3 84 

Mar.  16  Coppal  Chaple,  co.  Lane 0 3 2 

Apr.  27  Marsden  Chaple,  co.  York 0 2 10 

June  8 Newnham  Church,  co.  Glouc 0 4 0 

July  20  Gorton  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 4 04 

Aug.  17  Raswick  Chapel,  co.  York 0 4 O" 

Sep.  14  Pinckston  Chapel,  co.  Derby  0 4 14 

Oct.  13  Hindon,  co.  Wilts.,  losses  by  fire 1 12  2" 

Dec.  7 Robert  Town  and  Holbeton,  loss  by  fires  0 4 2 

1756 

Jan.  11  Morton  Church,  co.  Notts 0 2 8 

Mar.  7 Ruthin  Church,  co.  Denbigh 0 2 4 

Apr.  11  Hemsley  in  ye  North  Riding  of  York,  loss  by  inundation  0 7 94 

May  2 Fenton  Mewsey,  co.  Southampton,  loss  by  fire  .........  0 6 5^ 
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Collected. 

1756  £ s.  d. 

June  27  Lightcliffe  Chapel,  co.  York 0 2 6 

Sep.  5 Freese  Church,  co.  Salop  !.  0 4 1 

19  Heathfield  Church,  CO.  Sussex , 0 3 3 

Oct.  3 Clunn  Church,  co.  Salop  0 4 2 

14  Nowenden  (?),  Rolvenden  (?),  &c 1 2 4 

1757 

Feb.  27  Wetherby  Chapel,  co.  York 0 2 1 

May  1 St.  Peter’s  Colchester,  co.  Essex 0 6 1 

15  Stoke  Church,  co.  Salop  0 2 6 

July  3 Corely  Church,  co.  Salop  0 3 1| 

31  Dwygyfylch  Church,  co.  Carnarvon  0 3 7 

Sep.  11  Brighthelmstone  Fortifications  0 4 10 

25  Wallazea  Church,  co.  Ches 0 4 2 

Oct.  Ellenhall  Church,  co.  Staff 0 3 4| 

1758 

Apr.  16  Knockin,  co.  Salop,  loss  by  fire  0 4 1 

23  Wick  and  Monk  Sherborne  fire  0 3 8|- 

May  21  Hayling  North,  co.  Hants 0 4 0| 

Jan.  11  Dorchester  Temple  Farm  and  Earith,  losses  by  fire  ...  0 4 10| 

July  9 Anstey  Church,  co.  Warw 0 3 2 

23  Wembridge  Church,  co.  Salop 0 3 3 

Aug.  6 Whitting  Church,  co.  Staff 0 3 3 

Aug.  27  Stoke  Talmage  Church,  co.  Oxf 0 3 10 

Oct.  1 Brinkworth  and  Canford  Magna,  co.  Wilts,  and  Dorset, 

losses  fire 0 4 8 

8 Edgeware  Church,  co.  Midd 0 2 6 

1759 

Dec.  2 Wroxeter  Church,  co.  Salop 0 2 6^ 

1760 

Jan.  27  Sandford  Mills,  co.  Berks,  and  Southampton,  losses 

by  fires  0 5 7^ 

Feb.  17  Llanfair,  loss  by  fire  0 3 6|- 

Apr.  13  Eastwood  Church,  co.  Notts 0 2 9 

June  15  Bryn  Eglwys  Church,  co.  Denbigh 0 3 4 

Aug.  24  Frewlesworth  Church,  co.  Leic 0 1 5 

31  BunhillRow,  and  North  Sway  fires,  CO.  Midd.  and  Hants.  0 5 1 

Sep.  7 Kingswood  fire,  co.  Wilts 0 3 4 

14  Stokeferry  Church,  CO.  Norf 0 3 11 

21  Orton  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 Ilf 

Oct.  19  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Willingford,  co.  Berks 0 2 9 

Nov.  30  Worden  Church,  co.  Northumb 0 2 5 

1761 

Jan.  11  Standford  in  the  Vale,  CO.  Berks.,  losses  by  flies 0 3 3 

Apr.  17  Haddenham  fire,  house  to  house  collected  0 15  2 

May  3 Bengeworth  and  Tearby  fires  0 3 4 

June  14  Frimley,  &c.,  fires,  co.  Surrey  (?),  &c 0 3 9 

July  12  Quatt  Church,  co.  Salop  0 2 If 

26  Everingham  Church,  co.  York 0 2 4 

Sep.  6 Penal  Church,  co.  Merioneth  0 3 2 

20  Halkin  Church,  co.  Flint  0 2 10 

28  Albourne  fire,  co.  Wilts 1 6 10 

Nov.  29  Calverton  Church,  co.  Notts 0 2 9 

1762 

Jan.  31  Carlton  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 4 

Apr.  18  Elinton  Church,  co.  Derby  0 2 4 

May  2 Packington  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 2 

Jul^  25  Knapp  Millfires,  co.  Southampton 0 4 2f 
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Collected. 

1762  £ s.  d. 

Aug.  15  Hail  Storm,  co.  Berks 0 4 7 

27  Illingworth  Chapel,  co.  York  0 2 0 

Sep.  12  Blackrod  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 1 11 

Sep.  23  Saarbrach  Church  in  Germany,  house  to  house  0 12  11 

Nov.  7 Barlaston  Church,  co.  Staff 0 2 9| 

' Dec.  5 Llansannan  (?)  Church,  co.  Denbigh 0 2 9| 

Mar.  6 Brentford  Church,  co.  Midd 0 2 0 

Apr.  17  Sutton  Maddox  Church,  co.  Salop  0 2 4 

27  For  the  Colleges  in  America 1 2 7 

1763 

July  3 Sittingbourn  Church,  co.  Kent  0 4 3^ 

Aug.  7 Alvely  Church,  co.  Salop  0 3 9 

21  Wooler  Church,  co.  Northumb 0 4 (?) 

Sep.  11  Hindley  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 2 (?) 

Oct.  2 Padeham  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 2 (?) 

1764 

Jan.  29  Frodswell  Chapel,  co.  Staff 0 2 3^ 

May  13  Foston  Church,  co.  Leic 0 1 10 

June  8 Sharrow  More  fire,  co.  York 0 4 4 

July  15  Frizzinghall  fire,  co.  York 0 4 9 

29  Saint  Albans  Church,  co.  Herts 0 3 Of 

Aug.  5 Philippen  Colony  in  the  Turkish  Moldavia* 0 5 el- 

19  Kirk  Andrews  upon  Eske  Church,  co.  Cumb 0 2 4f 

Sep.  2 Katby  Church,  co.  Leic 0 3 lOf 

27  Hail  Storm,  co.  Sussexf 0 15  7 

Oct.  7 Shackerston  Church,  co.  Leic 0 3 If 

Nov.  18  Lytham  Church,  co.  Lane 0 19 

Feb.  24  CollingborneandAbbotsbury  fires,  CO.  Wilts,  and  Dorset  0 5 1 

1785 

Apr.  11  Penn  Church,  co.  Staff 0 1 lOf 

May  1 Hail  Storm,  co.  Kent 1 7 5" 

June  9 Tudeley  Church,  co.  Kent 0 2 4 

30  Claybrooke  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 4f 

Aug.  4 Hail  Storm,  co.  York 0 4 3f 

18  Chatton  Church,  co.  Northumb 0 3 2" 

25  Halghton  Fire,  co.  Flint  0 5 11 

Sep.  8 Hail  Storm,  co.  Hants 0 5 5 

22  Hail  Storm,  co.  Berks 0 5 lOf 

Oct.  13  Sankey  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 2 5" 

Dec.  15  Kandwick  Church,  co.  Glouc 0 2 4 

1766 

Jan.  26  Lullington  Church,  co.  Derby 0 3 7 

Feb.  16  Crost  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 3f 

Apr.  20  Alne  Church,  co.  York  0 2 9f 

May  4 Alston  Church,  co.  Cumb 0 2 8f 

25  High  Offley  Church,  co.  Staff 0 3 0 

June  8 Bransby  Church,  co.  York 0 2 Ilf 


* Tlie  “ Philippen  Colony  ” no  douht  alludes  to  the  sect  of  Eussian  Old  Believers, 
called  Philipovtsi  or  Lipovans,  wlio  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  emigrated 
from  Eussia  into  Moldavia  to  avoid  persecution,  and  have  since  existed  as  a flourishing 
community;  but  they  now  all  speak  the  Eoumanian  language.  They  took  their 
names  from  a man  named  Philip,  who  was  their  bishop.  At  that  time  the  Eussian 
government  persecuted  all  the  Staro-Obriadsti,  or  Old  Believers,  as  the  name  is  some- 
times translated,  who  would  not  accept  the  religious  reforms  introduced  by  the 
Patriarch  Nicon  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alexis. 

t Ihe  Annual  Register  for  1764  records  a violent  hail-storm  on  the  23rd  June  in  that 
year  and  names  eleven  courities  in  which  immense  damage  was  done,  but  Sussex  is 
not  one  of  them, 
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Collected. 

1766  £ 5.  d. 

June  22  Kilby  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 lOf 

July  6 Doddleston  Church,  co.  Ches 0 2 6" 

20  Kirkby  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 2 9 

Aug.  31  Llandeglon  Church,  co.  Denbigh 0 2 3 

Sep.  21  St.  Martin’s  Church,  co.  Wore 0 4 1^ 

Oct.  12  Dewsbury  Church,  co.  York 0 2 9" 

The  fire  at  Montreal  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  loss  £87,580  8s.  lOd.  sterling. 

Dec.  3 & 4 Collected  for  a fire  at  Montreal  1 17  1 

1767 

Mar.  16  Brinkborn  Chapel,  co.  Northumb 0 2 0| 

Apr.  5 Aberavon  Church,  co.  Glamorgan  0 2 

May  3 Thursfield  Chapel,  co.  Staff 0 18 

June  28  Corwen  Church,  co.  Merioneth  0 2 7 

July  6 Hail  Storm  and  fire,  co.  Wilts,  and  York  0 3 2 

21&22  Hey tisbury  fire,  CO.  Wilts 0 16  4f 

Aug.  30  Kemberton  Church,  co.  Salop 0 2 6| 

Sep.  20  Todmorden  Chapel,  co.  Lane.  0 3 6 

27  East  Haddon  Church,  co.  Northants 0 1 9|- 

Nov.  1 Pool  Church,  co.  Montgomery 0 2 6^ 

Dec.  6 Wallington  fire,  co.  York  0 4 6| 

1768 

Jan.  31  Eglwys  Each  Church,  co.  Denbigh 0 2 11^ 

Feb.  28  Hints  and  Weeford  Churches,  co.  Staff 0 3 6 

Mar.  13  Longton  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 2 6 

May  1 Branhope,  &c.,  fires  0 2 6 

June  6 Hail  Storms,  co.  Warw.  and  Glouc 0 4 1^ 

July  3 Toxall  Church,  co.  Staff 0 2 2" 

10  Llanynys  Church,  co.  Denbigh  0 2 11 

Aug.  7 Easington  Church,  co.  York 0 3 6 

Sep.  26  Cromer  Church,  co.  Norf 0 16  2 

Oct.  12  Voundois  Protestants  0 19  2 

Nov.  27  Bullwell  Church,  co.  Notts , 0 3 0 

1769 

Jan.  15  Hugerly  Church,  co.  Bucks 0 1 9 

Feb.  19  Sheepey  Magna  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 11 

Mar.  6 Market  Bosworth  Church,  co.  Leic 0 1 4 

Apr.  16  Fires  in  co.  Oxford. 0 2 10 

May  8 Inundations  in  Yorkshire 0 14  6 

June  18  Clyney  Church,  co.  Carnarvon 0 2 10 

July  9 Llandrill  Church,  co.  Merioneth 0 1 9 

30  Llangower  Church,  co.  Merioneth  0 1 11 

Aug.  20  Honiton  fire,  co.  Devon 0 8 1^ 

Sep.  3 Llanymowddwy  Church,  co.  Merioneth 0 2 0 

29  Walruesley  Church,  co.  Lane 0 2 2 

1770 

Jan.  7 Grate  Crosby  Church,  co.  Notts 0 2 1 

Feb.  4 Rempston  Church,  co.  Notts 0 2 3|- 

11  Dowls  Church,  co.  Salop  0 2 2 

Mar.  11  Laxton  Chapel,  co.  York  0 1 3 

May  6 Bradford  Hail  Storm,  co.  York  0 4 3| 

20  Brigmiston  fire,  co.  Wilts 0 3 7" 

July  1 Wakefield  fire 0 3 4 

Aug.  19  Farnham,  co.  York 0 3 0 

26  Lindale  Church,  co.  Lane 0 3 6| 

Sep.  9 Llanferres  Church,  co.  Denbigh  0 4 0 

23  Shenton  Church,  co.  Leic 0 2 3 
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1770 
Oct.  14 
Dec.  2 

1771 
Apr.  7 

May  12 
June  2 
30 

Aug.  11 
Sep.  1 
Nov.  10 
1772^ 
Jan.  5 
Feb.  23 
Apr.  12 
May  31 
July  12 

Aug.  16 
Sep.  6 
27 

Nov.  22 

1773 
Feb.  7 
Apr.  18 

29 

May  23 
June  13 
24 

Aug.  8 
Sep.  6 

Dec.  6 

1774 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  13 
May  1 

16 

June  6 
24 

Aug.  14 
Oct.  2 
9 

1776 
Jan.  29 
Apr.  30 
May  14 
July  2 
Aug.  20 
Sep.  17 
Oct.  4 
1776 
Feb.  18 
Mar.  24 
Apr.  14 
May  6 
June  23 


Collected, 
£ s.  d. 


Nun  Monkton,  co.  York  

Hogglescoate  and  Churches,  co.  Leic.  

Kinnerley  Church,  co,  Salop  

Pannal  Church,  co.  York  

Cuburst  (?)  Church,  co.  Sussex  0 

Crosscrake  Chapel,  co.  Westm 

Buckden  fire,  co.  Hunts 0 10 

East  Bridgeford  Church,  co.  Notts 0 

Longhope  Church,  co.  Glouc 0 

Broughton  Astley  Church,  co.  Leic 

Melverley  and  Shrawardine  Inundations,  co.  Salop  . 

Lapley  Church  and  Chaple,  co.  Staff 

Tileburst  Church,  co.  Berks 

Bosley  Chapel,  co.  Ches 

Ibstock  Church,  co.  Leic 

Market  Weighton  Church,  co.  York  0 

Selattyn  Church,  co.  Salop  0 

Whitworth  Church,  co.  Lane 0 

Tenbury  Church,  co.  Wore 0 

Chapelthrope  Chaple,  co.  York  0 

Leir  Church,  co.  Leic 

Kimeote  Church,  co.  Leic 

S.  Peter’s  Church,  Cambridge,  from  house  to  house 

Tweedmouth  Chaple,  co.  Durham  

Ayot  S.  Lawrence  Church,  co.  Herts 

Heslingden  Chapel,  co.  Lane 

Wareborne  Church,  co.  Kent  0 

Sharnford  Church,  co.  Leic 0 

Saint  Alphage  Church  

Burkby  and  Appleton  upon  Wisk  Churches,  co.  York 

Gratwick  Church,  co.  Staff 

S.  Peter’s  Church  in  Wallingford,  co.  Berks 

Ryther  Church,  co.  York  0 

Battersea  Church  

Saint  German  Chapel,  co.  Denbigh 

Billericay  Chapel,  co.  Essex 

Madeley  Church,  co.  Staff 

Nantglyn  Church,  co.  Denbigh  

King’s  Norton  Church  and  Withall  Chapel,  co.  Wore... 

Longnor  Chapel,  co.  Staff 

West  End  Chaple,  co.  York 

Chorlton  with  Hardy  Chapel,  co.  Lane 

Hail  Storm  in  Hertfordshire  

Barlby  Chaple,  co.  York  0 

Bradshaw  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 

Hail  Storm  at  West  Wycombe,  &c.,  co.  Bucks 

Stony  Stratford  Church,  co.  Bucks 

Chetton  Church,  co.  Salop  0 

Edenfield  Chapel,  co.  Lane 0 

Thornhill  Church,  co.  York  

Llansaintfraid  Glyn  Ceiriog  Church,  co.  Denbigh  . 
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Collected. 


1776 

£ 

s. 

d. 

July 

7 

Buttws  Gwerfil  Goch  Church,  co.  Merioneth 

0 

2 

21 

Ipstones  Church,  co.  Staff 

2 

1^ 

Aug. 

25 

East  Shilton  Church,  co.  Leic 

0 

2 

8"^ 

Sep. 

1 

Broom  Church,  co.  Staff 

2 

Oct. 

13 

Long  Ditton  Church,  co.  Surrey 

0 

1 

7 

Nov. 

24 

Westmorland  fire  

0 

3 

1 

1777 

Mar. 

9 

S.  Nicholas  Church  in  borough  of  Warwick 

1 

3 

May 

12 

Savoy  fire 

1 

4 

25 

Thurlaston  Church 

0 

1 

10^ 

June 

22 

Butterton  Church,  co.  Staff 

0 

2 

July 

6 

Holmfirth  Chapel,  co.  York 

......  0 

2 

5 

Aug. 

24 

Waterfall  Church,  co.  Staff 

..‘....  0 

1 

10 

Sep. 

7 

Westward  Church,  co.  Cumb 

0 

3 

28 

Eowley  Kegis  Church,  co.  Staff 

0 

2 

Oct. 

12 

Norwich  Chapel,  co.  Lane 

0 

1 

4 

Nov. 

2 

Tardebigg  Church,  co.  Warw 

0 

1 

9 

1778 

Mar. 

8 

Hanley  Green  Chapel,  co.  Staff 

0 

2 

0 

30 

S,  Mary’s  Church  in  Borrough  of  Stafford 

0 

4 11 

May 

4 

Wheaton  Ashton  fire,  co.  Staff 

18  10 

July 

19 

Orleton  Chaple,  co.  Wore 

1 

0 

Kirkburton  Inundation 

1 

17 

3 

South  Eeston  Church 

2 

8 

1779 

Feb. 

14 

Wheldrake  Church  in  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  ... 

0 

0 

9 

Mar. 

7 

Ashley  Church,  co.  Staff 

0 

2 

3 

Apr. 

11 

Kirkhallam  Church,  co.  Derby 

0 

1 

2| 

May 

16 

Easingwould  and  Gnosall  fires  in  Yorkshire 

and 

Staffordshire  

0 

3 

8 

Sep. 

17 

West  Mailing  Church 

0 

2 

0 

Oct. 

14 

S.  Nicholas  Chapel 

2 

6 

1780 

Jan. 

9 

Stapenhill  Church,  co.  Derby  

0 

1 

2 

Apr. 

9 

Alston  Chapel,  co.  Northants 

0 

1 

7 

23 

Honiton  fire,  co.  Devon 

2 

0 

May 

16 

Wandsworth  Church 

3 

0 

28 

Barton  Leonard  Church,  co.  York  

0 

1 

1 

June 

25 

S.  Giles’s  Church,  Stony  Stratford,  in  com.  Books  (sic)  0 

2 

0 

July 

16 

Mosely  Chaple,  co.  Wore 

0 

1 

9 

Aug. 

20 

Kentish  Town  Chapel,  co.  Midd 

0 

1 

7 

Sep. 

25 

Chart  Church,  co.  Kent 

0 

11 

8 

Oct. 

8 

Palling  fire,  co.  Norf 

0 

3 

5 

Dec. 

10 

Kirk  Hammerton  Church,  co.  York  

0 

1 

4 

1781 

Feb. 

11 

Mavistone  Eidware,  co.  Staff 

0 

1 

5 

Mar. 

25 

Tweedmouth  Church,  co.  Dur 

0 

1 

9 

June 

17 

Hutton  Ambo  and  Morland  fires,  co.  York 

and 

Westmorland 

2 

m 

Sep. 

9 

Beeston  New  Mill  fire,  co.  Ches 

0 

2 

4 

21 

Epping  Chaple,  co.  Ess 

0 

1 

9 

1782 

Mar. 

24 

Hanwell  Church,  co.  Midd 

0 

0 

H 

Apr. 

21 

East  Ardsley  Church,  co.  York  

0 

1 

2 

Lower  Mitton  Church,  co.  Wore 

0 

1 

2 

June 

2 

Warslow  Chapel,  co.  Staff 

0 

1 

9 

23 

Upton  Warren  Church 

1 

6 
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1782 
July  24 
Oct.  6 

12 

Dec.  22 

1783 
Feb.  23 
Mar.  16 
Apr.  6 

23 

May  25 

July  6 

Nov.  16 
Dec.  21 

1784 
Mar.  7 
May  10 

6 

Aug.  1 
29 

Sep.  13 
19 

Nov.  5. 

1785 
Apr.  10 

1786 
Feb.  5 

26 

Mar.  12 
Sep.  10 

17 

24 

1787 
Feb.  4 
Mar.  4 

18 

Mav  4 
Aug.  26 
Sep.  10 
16 
23 

1788 
Dec.  16 
Feb.  3 
Apr.  6 
July  20 
Aug.  31 
Sep.  14 

28 

Oct.  5 
1790 
Aug.  29 
Sep.  12 
19 

26 

Oct.  13 
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Collected. 

£ s.  d. 


Malverley  Inundation  0 8 4 

Drayton  in  Hales  Church 0 4 1 

Malmesbury  Church  0 4 11 

Bagnall  Chapel,  co.  Staff 0 12 


Ipsley  Church,  co.  Warw. 

Caldon  Church,  co.  Staff 

Meltham  Chapel,  co.  York  

Talk  on  the  Hill  fire,  co.  Staff 

Westfelton  Church,  co.  Salop  

Goodshaw  Chapel,  co.  Lane 

East  Coltingworth  Chapel,  co.  York 

Pirbright  Church,  co.  Surrey  

Longnor  Chapel,  co.  Staff 

S.  Ann’s  Chapel,  co.  York 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 Oi 
1 0 
2 2 
8 9i 
2 2 

3 5 

2 5 

3 0 
1 10 
2 0 


Brewood  and  Preston  fires,  co.  Staff. 

Lane  End  Chapel,  co.  Staff 

St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Chester  

Copenhall  Chapel  

Ecclesall  Chapel,  co.  York  

Breedon  Church,  co.  Leic 

Montgomeryshire  Inundations 

Lee  Brockhurst  Church,  co.  Salop  ... 


0 5 3i 
0 12 
0 0 7| 
0 2 1 
0 2 9| 
0 3 Hi 
16  0"^ 
0 14 


Barlow  Church,  co.  Derby 


0 2 7 


Stanpit  fire,  co.  Southampton  0 4 7 

Llangynog  Church,  co.  Montgomery 0 1 3 

S.  Bridgett’s  Church,  Chester  0 1 10 

Weyhill  fire,  co.  Southampton 0 4 5 

East  Grinsted  Church,  co.  Sussex  0 3 6 

Mucklestone  Church,  co.  Staff 0 2 2i 

Stapleton  Church,  co.  Salop 0 19 

Drayton  in  Hales  Church,  co.  Salop  0 0 8 

Gressley  Church,  co.  Derby 0 1 0 

Nether  Wallop  fire,  co.  Hants 0 4 7 

Longdon  Church,  co.  Wore 0 17 

Bolterstone  Chapel,  co.  York  0 4 1 

Beet  (?)  Church,  co.  Staff 0 3 0 

Wigton  Church,  co.  Cumb 0 2 7 

Wonersh  Church,  co.  Staff 0 1 2 

Iphstone’s  Church,  co.  Staff 0 12 

Warmingham  Church,  co.  Ches 0 1 1 

Sutton  Church,  co.  Surrey 0 17 

S.  Mary  Paddington,  co.  Midd 0 3 6 

Malmsbury,  co.  Wilts 0 2 6 

Chatham,  co.  Kent 0 2 3 

Winch  Chapel,  co.  Ches Oil 

Baschurch,  co.  Salop 0 1 8| 

Fair  Oak  fire,  co.  Staff 0 6 4" 

S.  Peter’s,  City  of  Hereford,  and  Madeley  Church, 

co.  Salop 0 10 

Ellerton  Mill  fire,  co.  Salop 0 4 1 

Weston  under  red  Castle  Chapel,  co.  Salop 0 1 6 
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Collected. 

1791  £ 5.  d. 

Feb.  6 Muckleton  Church,  co.  Staff 0 2 0 

Mar.  6 S.  Andrew’s  Church,  co.  Wore 0 2 3 

Apr.  3 Warslow  Chapel,  co.  Staff 0 0 9 

May  15  Extol  fire,  co.  Staff 0 5 0 

July  24  Wrenbury  fire 0 4 9 

Sep.  3 S.  Mary  . Magdalen  Church  0 0 4 

4 Hanly  Chapel 0 1 1 

Oct.  2 Wybunbury  Church  0 0 6 

2 Bloxwich  Chapel 0 0 6 

Ince  Church,  co.  Ches 0 0 6 

Saffron  Walden,  co.  Ess 0 3 0 

Burghill  and  Naggington  fires,  co.  Heref.  and  Salop  ...  0 1 0 

1792 

June  10  Milwich  Church 0 0 9 

Aug.  26  Kinnersley  fire  0 4 0 

Sep.  9 Adbaston  (?)  Church 0 16 

23  Wrenbery  Church  0 1 0 

1793 

Jan.  27  Holton  Church  0 0 8 

Mar.  14  Ipstones  Church 0 3 0 

Apr.  13  Speldhurst  Church 0 6 6 

June  3 Meeking  Church 0 1 0 

Sep.  19  Castle  Church 0 2 0 

22  Liverpool  fire  0 4 4 

Oct.  6 Ellerton  Mill  fire 0 3 4 

Adderley  Church  and  Nantwich  fire  0 0 Of 

1794 

Nov.  21  Aston  Chapel  0 2 0 

Mar.  16  Topsham  Church 0 16 

Apr.  13  Bilston  and  Askham  fires 0 3 11 

May  21  St,  Alkmond  Church 0 1 0 

Query  Year 

Aug.  20  Church  Lane  fire 0 6 6 

24  Weirs  Mill  fire 0 3 6 

Sep.  4 Warmingham  Church 0 0 6 

22  Berriew  Church  0 1 6 

30  Bybunbury  Church 0 16 

1796 

Mar.  8 Great  Sarsden  fire 0 2 4 

25  Lane  End  Chapel  0 3 0 

Apr.  26  Maultby  Church 0 3 6 

June  3 Saffron  Walden  Church 0 2 0 

J.  K.  Olorenshaw. 

The  above  list  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  series  published. 
As  has  been  noted  above,  briefs  were  discontinued  by  xlct  of 
Parliament  in  1828.  A calculation  was  made  as  to  the  expenses 
of  such  collections,  and  the  result  of  the  issuing  of  144  briefs, 
1805 — 1818,  was  found  to  be,  that  out  of  £67,513  collected,  only 
£28,904  remained  as  the  net  proceeds.  For  some  years  after  the 
discontinuance  of  briefs,  documents  of  a similar  character  called 
King’s  Letters,  or,  in  the  present  reign.  Queen’s  Letters,  were 
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issued ; and  I can  well  remember  these  being  read  after  the 
Nicene  Creed  in  a London  church.  I think  there  were  three  or 
four  of  the  chief  Societies  connected  with  the  Church  for  which 
these  Letters  were  reserved.  They  were  only  discontinued  about 
the  year  1860.  I was  told  by  one  who  remembered  the  reading 
of  the  old  briefs,  that  at  last  the  collection  became  a mere  form  ; 
the  churchwardens  would  walk  rapidly  round  the  church  with 
collecting  plates,  but  without  any  pretence  of  offering  them  to 
any  person  for  a contribution.  Ed. 

473 —The  Grey  or  Franciscan  Friary,  Stamford.— This 
mendicant  order  settled  in  England  in  1224;  their  first  house  was 
at  Canterbury.  The  Stamford  convent  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Wardenship  of  Oxford  (who  came  here  in  1224 
and  settled  in  S.  Ebb’s  parish),  a fact  that  somewhat  strengthens 
an  opinion  that  I have  formed,  that  during  the  quarrel  between 
the  northern  and  southern  students,  at  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  many  of  the  former  repaired  to  Stamford,  then 
famous  for  its  scholastic  establishments,  to  study  at  Brasenose. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Friary  at  Stamford  was  situated 
just  outside  the  east  (S.  Paul’s)  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  reaching  as  far  as  the  Carmelite,  or  White  Friary;  and  that 
the  site  of  Brasenose  college  was  just  within  the  gate,  about  50 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  Grey  Friary. 

William,  Earl  Warren,  lord  of  the  manor  and  town  of  Stamford, 
says  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  gave,  after  the  papal  interdict  of  the 
kingdom,  in  1208,  one  culture  of  5 acres,  without  the  east  gate  of 
Stamford,  from  his  demesne,  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and 
for  making  there  an  hospital  and  houses  for  friars  and  paupers. 
This  appears,  say  the  local  historians,  to  have  been  the  foundation 
of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Stamford,  as  there  is  no  other  parcel  of 
enclosed  land  without  the  east  gate,  except  the  site  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  to  correspond  with  this  description.  As  regard  the 
Friars,  they  could  not  have  been  placed  here  so  early  as  1208, 
seeing  that  no  order  of  friars  settled  in  England  before  1221, 
some  13  years  subsequently;  but  it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds 
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of  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  Grey  Friars  obtained  the  site  of 
the  hospital  named  above  and  thereon  built  their  house.  The 
Stamford  historians  tell  us  that  the  convent  here  was  founded 
c.  1270  either  by  Henry  III.,  or  some  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent.  This  assertion  is  certainly 
incorrect,  as  the  Close  Rolls  of  Henry  III.,  quoted  hereafter, 
afford  indisputable  evidence  that  the  Friars  had  a settlement  here 
in  1231,  or  before.  The  king,  16  Jan.,  1231-2,  commanded  his 
forester  to  let  these  Friars  have  5 oaks  in  Clyve  forest  for  fuel ; 
on  16  Feb.,  following,  5 more  ; and  on  8 May,  1234,  3 more. 
The  King,  being  at  Clyve,  commanded,  11  June,  1255,  Hugh 
de  Goldingham,  the  royal  forester,  to  let  the  Friars  Minors  of 
Stamford  have  15  oaks  out  of  the  forest  of  Clyve,  beyond  the 
park,  to  build  a house  for  scholars.  Whether  the  scholastic 
house  was  built  in  the  parish  of  S.  George,  or  attached  to  their 
conventual  establishment,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but 
certainly  to  this  Order  belongs  the  credit  of  erecting  the  first 
authentic  seat  of  learning  in  the  town.  On  18  Jan.,  1251-2,  the 
King,  being  at  Staunford,  granted  to  this  Order  4 oaks  in  Clive 
forest  for  fuel,  and  in  1258-9  six  more  for  timber  to  finish  their 
cloister.  Two  more  out  of  the  same  forest  for  their  enclosure 
were  granted  by  the  King  at  Stanford,  20  Sept.,  1258.* 

Thomas  le  Despencer,  Kt.,  Lord  of  Ryhall,  and  Essendine,  co. 
Rutland,  and  Master  Henry  le  Despencer,  gave  to  the  Warden 
and  Friars  of  the  house  of  the  Friars  Minors  in  Staunford,  7 acres 
of  land,  with  the  appurtenances  lying  in  Staunford  contiguous  to 
their  manse  in  order  to  enlarge  it.  Consequently  a royal  writ 
ad  quod  dampnum  was  sent  to  the  Escheator  of  the  county, 
Walter  de  Kelby,  who,  on  the  Saturday  next  after  the  feast  of 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  39  Edw.  III.  (1365),  held  an  Inquisition 
at  Bytham  to  enquire  whether  it  was  to  the  loss  (or  prejudice)  of 
the  lord  the  King,  or  any  other  person,  by  granting  the  royal 
license  to  confirm  the  gift.  The  jurors  said  that  it  was  not  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  King,  but  it  was  to  the  townsmen  of 

. * On  12  March,  1251—2,  the  Minister  of  the  Friars  Minors  was  commanded  to  send 
the  King  a sufficient  number  of  friars  who  know  how  to  preach  the  Cross,  A similar 
command  sent  to  the  Prior  of  the  Fiiars  preachers.  Cl.  Roll,  36  H.  3. 
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Staunford,  because  the  said  men  ought  to  have  on  the  7 acres 
so  given  their  common  at  all  times  of  the  year  when  they  lie  in 
common  and  unsold,  and  by  this  gift  they  would  be  enclosed 
in  the  manse  of  the  said  Warden  and  Friars  ; but  the  extent  of 
the  loss  to  the  townsmen  they  knew  not.  They  further  said  that 
the  aforesaid  7 acres  of  land  were  a parcel  of  2 messuages,  one 
shop,  10  acres  of  land,  10  of  meadow  and  4 of  pasture  with  their 
appurtenances  in  Staunford,  which  said  lands  were  held  of  the 
King  in  capite  by  service  (or  payment)  of  2s.  per  acre  by  the 
hands  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  for  the  time  being,  and  that 
every  acre  is  worth  8d.  yearly.  The  convent’s  other  property 
in  Staunford  was  worth  annually  5 marcs.  The  donors  were 
distinguished  men  in  their  time.  Thomas  le  Despencer  was  the 
2nd  son  of  Edward  le  Despencer  (1)  and  Anne  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Henry  de  Ferrers,  Baron  of  Groby  ; Edward  le  Despencer, 
the  father,  was  the  second  son  of  Hugh  le  Despencer  (beheaded 
at  Hereford,  1320,)  and  his  wife  Alianore,  daughter  of  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Strevelin, 
24  June,  1313,  when  the  English  army  was  defeated,  and 
saved  himself  by  flight.  He  died  in  1342  or  1343.  Henry  le 
Despencer,  a younger  brother  of  Thomas  (Prebendary  of  Salis- 
bury), was  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1369 — 1407  ; he  assembled  troops 
at  Burley  on  the  Hill,  Rutland,  in  1381,  and  at  their  head 
defeated  the  Norfolk  insurgents  under  John  Lister,  during  Wat 
Tyler’s  rebellion.  He  was  also  commander  of  the  army  of  Pope 
Urban  YI.  in  France,  against  Clement  VII.  Eleanor,  youngest 
sister  of  Hugh,  was  a Gilbertine  nun  at  Sempringham. 

William  de  Stone,  Warden  of  this  convent,  by  indenture  dated 
Sunday  after  the  feast-  of  S.  Anne  the  Virgin,  48  Edw.  III. 
(1374),  conveyed  to  John  Brown,  Alderman  (or  Mayor)  of 
Staunford,  John  de  Pane  trie,  William  de  Styandeby,  Richard  de 
Ardern,  John  de  Spycer,  John  de  Wakerlee,  WiUiam  de  Makeseye, 
Simon  Cokerel,  John  de  Boresworth,  Robert  Prat,  Waterum  de 
Makeseye,  William  son  of  Henry,  John  de  Maydenhieth,  Henry 
de  Paynbregge,  and  John  de  Bonde,  with  the  assent  of  the  whole 
community  of  the  said  town,  their  moiety  of  a spring  at  Stacye’s 
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mill  which  then  supplied  both  their  convent  and  also  the  town 
conduit  at  Eastgate,  in  exchange  for  a whole  spring  called 
Estwellesheued,  situate  in  Emblyn’s  close,  just  opposite  to  them 
as  being  more  convenient.* 

Bequests  to  the  Stamford  Friars  were  very  common. 

William  Stacy,  of  Stamford,  by  will  dated  20  Sept.,  and  proved 
6 Nov.  1410,  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary  ad 
pontem  before  the  Crucifix.  To  every  order  of  Friars  he  leaves 
13s.  4^?.,  and  wine  for  sacrament.  ‘‘Item  cuilibet  moniali  sorori 
monast.  S.  Michaelis  juxta  Staunford,  6^?.”  ; to  the  lady  Alice 
Cobuldyk  (prioress)  \^d. ; to  every  poor  man  confined  to  his  bed 
in  Staunford,  12^?.,  and  appoints  John  Preston,  Chaplain,  to 
celebrate  for  his  soul.  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  grandfather  to 
King  Edward  IV.,  by  will  dated  17  Aug.,  proved  1 Dec.,  1415, 
desired  the  friars  mendicant  “ in  my  town  of  Staunford,”  to  say 
50  masses,  and  left  2^?.  for  each  mass.  Eobert  Wyntryngham, 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  rector  of  Cotterstock,  in  1420,  made 
a bequest  to  the  friars  of  Staunford.  So  did  Eobert  de  Whitteby, 
Eector  of  Bassynburn  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  in  1410;  and 
John  Lyndon,  rector  of  Glaston,  in  1409.  William  Cooke, 
draper,  of  Oundle  (who  married  Elizabeth,  2nd  daughter  of 
John  Browne,  of  Stamford,  draper,  Alderman  in  1448,  1453, 
and  1462,)  in  his  will  dated  18  Mar.,  1498-9,  proved  19  June, 
1503,  gave  to  the  4 orders  of  friars  in  Stanford,  for  four  trentalls 
of  masses,  40s.  to  each  house.  Dame  Margaret  Browne,  widow 
of  William  Browne  (founder  of  the  hospital),  in  1489,  bequeathed 
to  every  convent  of  friars  in  Stamford,  6s.  8^?.  each.  Sir  David 
Philipp,  Kt.,  founder  of  a chantry  in  the  church  of  S.  Mary, 
Stamford,  in  1506,  gave  to  the  4 orders  of  friars,  U.  Dame 
Philippa  Brudenell,  wife  of  Sir  Eobert  Brudenell,  late  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  1532,  gave  lOZ.  to  the 
4 orders  of  friars  in  Stanford.  William  Wyldbore,  of  Orton 
Longville,  in  his  will,  proved  in  1509,  bequeathed  to  every 
order  of  friars  in  Stanford,  10s.  Dr.  John  Eayne,  parson  of 

* This  mill,  which  stood  not  far  from  S.  Leonard’s  Priory,  now  called  Hudd’s  mill, 
Is  named  in  a deed  of  1326. 
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Cottesmore,  Rutland,  in  1536,  left  them  205.  Sir  William  Fitz- 
william,  the  elder,  of  Milton,  co.  Northants.  (ancestor  to  the 
noble  family  of  that  name).  Sheriff  of  London,  in  1534,  bequeathed 
to  the  4 orders  of  friars  of  Stamford,  if  present  at  his  burial  at 
Milton,  4Z.,  to  say  a trental  of  masses  for  his  soul.  Blanche  de 
Lancastre,  Lady  de  Wake,  of  Lydell,  in  1380,  desired  to  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minors  of  Estamford  (Stamford) 
in  the  choir,  between  “ma  cousine  de  Tatteshale  et  le  degreez.” 
The  Princess  Joan  of  Kent,  widow  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
who  died  7 Aug.,  1385,  at  her  castle  at  Wallingford,  co,  Berks., 
left  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars  Minors,  at 
Stamford,  near  the  grave  of  her  first  husband.  Sir  Thomas  de 
Holand,  K.G-.  Her  son.  King  Richard  II.,  caused  a chapel  to 
be  erected  over  her  remains,  providing  a chantry-priest  to  pray 
for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  “ To  decorate  the  chapel,”  Burton 
tells  us,  “ Nicholas  Hoppewel  was  empowered  to  take  all  the  glass 
he  could  find  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Leicester, 
and  Norfolk,  and  to  impress  glaziers,”  Henry  YIII.  ordered  10?. 
to  be  paid  to  the  Friars  Minors  for  their  general  chapter  to  be 
held  at  Stamford,  12  May,  1520.  John  Stanford,  a friar  of  this 
convent  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  about  1283  ; and  John  Rodington,  a very  learned  man, 
who  fiourished  about  1326,  was  prior  here,  and  provincial  over 
the  whole  order  in  England  : he  died  in  1348.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  at  one  time  an  inmate,  as  we  learn  from  the  diary  of  Sir 
Wm.  Cecil.  He  says,  that  on  5 Aug.,  1566,  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
entertained  at  his  house  at  the  Grey  Friary,  because  his  daughter 
Ann  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  small-pox  at  Burghley.  At  its 
suppression,  in  30  Hen.  YIII.,  Reynerus  sets  its  value  at  36?. 
and  Speed  at  36?.  175.  Its  site  was  granted  by  the  King  to 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  seal  of  this  convent 
attached  to  the  deed  of  surrender  is  very  much  worn.  No  trace 
of  a legend  is  to  be  seen,  all  that  is  discernable  is  a fioral 
wreath  (?),  in  the  centre  a female  figure,  below  a mural  crown  (?). 
In  1598,  William  Cecil,  first  Baron  Burghley,  died  possessed  of 
it.  The  church,  according  to  Peck,  was  a very  spacious  one,  and 
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the  house  a very  fair  structure.  Mauy  fine  pieces  of  carving  had 
been  dug  up  about  this  house  in  the  time  of  persons  living  when 
Peck  wrote,  and  according  to  him,  Eobert  Glen,  clerk  of  S. 
George’s,  in  1725,  had  seen  many  figures  dug  up  from  amongst 
the  ruins.  All  that  now  remains  is  a jamb  of  the  entrance-gate 
on  the  south  side  at  the  east  end  of  S.  Leonard’s  street.  The 
mutilated  fragment  of  a figure,  probably  a knight,  or  lady,  that 
was  built  in  the  wall  in  Brasenose-lane,  was  in  late  years  taken 
out  by  a parish  surveyor  of  highways  and  broken  up  to  repair 
the  road ! 

I append  a copy  of  the  deed  of  surrender  taken  from  the 
original  by  me  ; it  is  preserved  in  the  Augmentation  Office.  The 
spelling  is  retained,  but  not  the  contractions. 

For  as  moche  as  wee  the  Warden  and  Freers  of  the  howse  of  Saynt 
Francis  in  Staunforde  comenly  callyd  the  Grey  Freers  in  Staunforde  in  the 
conn  tie  of  Lincoln,  doo  profoundly  concider  that  the  perfection  of  Christian 
livyng  dothe  not  conciste  in  dome  cerimonies,  weringe  of  a grey  cootte, 
disgeasinge  ourselfe  after  straunge  fassions,  dekyng  and  leckynge,  in 
gurdynge  ourselves  wythe  a gurdle  full  of  knotts  and  other  like  papisticall 
cerimonies,  wherein  wee  have  byn  mooste  principally  practised  and 
misselyd  in  tymes  paste.  Butt  the  very  tru  waye  to  please  Gode  and  to 
live  a tru  Christian  man  wythe  owte  all  ypocrisie,  and  fayned  discimulation 
is  sincerely  declarid  vnto  us  by  our  master  Christe,  his  Evangelists  and 
Apostoles,  beinge  mindyd  hereafter  to  folowe  the  same,  conformynge  our 
selfe  vnto  the  will  and  pleasure  of  our  supreme  hedde  vndre  Gode  in 
erthe  the  Kynges  Maiestie  and  nott  to  folowe  hensforthe  the  supsticious 
tradicions  of  eny  forincicall  potentate  or  poore  (power),  wythe  mutuall 
assent  and  consent  do  submitt  our  selves  vnto  the  mercy  of  our  saide 
souerayne  lorde,  and  wythe  like  mutuall  assent  and  consent  do  surrendre 
and  yelde  upe  vnto  the  honde  of  the  same  all  our  saide  howse  of  Saynte 
Frances  in  Staunforde  comenly  callyd  the  Grey  Freers  in  Staunforde 
wythe  all  lands,  tenements,  gardens,  medowes,  waters,  pond-yards,  fedyngs, 
pastures,  comens,  rentes,  reuercions,  and  all  other  our  interest,  ryghtes, 
or  titles  apertaynge  vnto  the  same,  mooste  humly  beseching  his  mooste 
noble  grace  to  dispose  of  us,  and  of  the  same  as  best  shall  stonde  wythe 
his  mooste  graciouse  pleasure  and  further  frely  tograunte  unto  euery  on  of 
us  his  licens  vnder  wretynge  and  seall  to  chaunge  our  abites  into  secular 
fassion,  and  to  receve  suche  manner  of  livinge  as  other  secular  pristes 
comenly  be  preferryd  vnto,  and  wee  all  faithfully  shall  pray  vnto  Allmyghty 
Gode  longe  to  presue  his  mooste  noble  grace  wythe  increase  of  moche 
felicitie  and  honor.  And  in  witnes  of  all  and  singuler  the  premisses  wee 
the  seide  Warden  and  Convent  of  the  Grey  Freers  in  Staunforde  to  thes 
presentes  haue  putt  our  convent  seal  the  yeght  day  of  Octobre  in  the 
thirtythe  yere  of  the  raynge  of  our  mooste  souerayne  lorde  Kynge 
Henry  the  yeght. 

Fratre  Johannes  Schewy,  Guardiano,  per  me  fratrem  Johes  Robard, 
per  me  Fratrem  Johe  Chadwhort,  per  me  fratrem  Ricardum  Rye,  per 
me  fratrem  Joanem  Clarke,  per  me  fratrem  Johannem  Quoyle,  per  me 
Johannem  German,  per  me  Johannem  Yong,  per  me  Thomas  Lovell,  per 
me  Wyllielmum  Tomsun. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  only  ten  signatures  are  attached  to  this 
deed,  although  there  were  upwards  of  forty  friars  in  the 
house. 

Stamford.  JuSTIN  SiMPSON. 

474.— Deeping  Fen  Ducking.— The  following  paper,  taken 
from  amongst  a number  of  others  in  possession  of  the  Spalding 
Gentlemen’s  Society,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of 
Fenland  Notes  and  Queries. 

Marten  Perry,  M.D. 

Deeping  Fen  Ducking. — That  is  the  Country  People  having  Right  of 
Common  Enclosing  many  hundred  acres  large  Netts  having  Pipes  at 
their  Ends  & driving  the  Moulted  Malards  or  Male  Wild  fowle  into 
those  Netts. 

N.B.  There  are  Very  few  ffemale  or  Ducks  when  They  being  with 
their  Young  Seeding  out  at  Sea,  but  the  Drakes  being  sick  or  unable  to 
fly  their  Wing  Feathers  being  gone  with  Casting  their  Feathers  Stay 
amongst  the  Reeds  & Rushes  in  the  broad  Fresh  Waters. 

Spalding  The  Acc^  of  fowle  taken  at  the  Ducking  of  several  days 
EUoe  in  June  1728  by  the  people  haveing  right  of  Comon. 
Holland  in  June  y®  20  = 394  doz^ 

Lincolnsh  21  = 387 

24  = 305 


Signed  by  Joseph  Atkinson  who  was  present 
kept  the  Acc*  for  the  whol  Company  of 
Duckers. 

Whereof  156  dozen  were  taken  y®  1®^  day  being  Thursday  the 
20  June  1728  at  One  Push  into  the  Netts. 

By  the  Statutes  The  Cause  of  the  decay  of  Wild  Fowl  is  attributed  to 
25  H.  viii  C xi.  the  taking  them  in  the  Summer  Time  & in  their  Moulting 
1634  Season  & therefore  that  is  thereby  prohibited  to  be  done 

between  the  last  day  of  May  & the  last  day  of  August. — 
spa*  iiij^  for  Each  Fowl. 

This  was  repealed  at  the  Petition  of  the  Fenn  Men  by 
3 & 4 Ed.  vi.  c.  vii.  1660  & It  is  hereby  Sayd  to  have 
been  found  by  Experience  that  there  had  been  less  plenty 
of  Fowl  brought  to  the  Markets  since  that  law  had  been 
made — and  moreover  It  is  sayd  to  have  arisen  in  a private 
Cause,  to  have  been  of  no  comon  comodity  & in  some 
sort  branded  as  an  Impious  Law. 

9 Ann  C cx  The  driving  or  taking  Wild  Fowl  in  ye  Molting 
1710  Season  between  1®*  of  July  and  1®^  of  Sept^^  prohibited  spa 
6^^  a ffowl. 

This  a Law  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  Game  & 
says  in  y^  season  ye  ffowl  are  Sick  & their  fflesh  is 
Unsavoury  & Unwholsom. 


That  is,  sub  poena,  under  the  penalty. 
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475.— Fen  Provincialisms  (37,  69,  117,  304,  329,  360,  416, 

429,  446,  465).— 

Lode.— A fen  drain,  as,  Salter’s  Lode  (Dugdale,  275). 

Lolloping. — Huge,  unwieldy,  idle.  Applied  to  men  and  animals. 

Loppered. — Milk  turned  sour,  coagulated. 

Lout. — A low,  mean,  unmanly  fellow,  “He  has  money,  but  he’s 
a great  lout.” 

Luck-money. — Money  returned  on  a bargain  for  live  stock,  &c., 
said  to  be  for  luck.  The  amount  varies  in  different  markets  ; 
generally  about  a shilling  a score  on  sheep,  and  a shilling  each 
on  cattle.  An  auctioneer’s  printed  account  of  stock  sent  to  him 
for  sale  contains  “ Luck  ” as  one  of  the  possible  deductions 
from  the  gross  receipts. 

Lucky. — Fortunate.  “ To  cut  your  lucky  ” means  to  run  away, 
escape  while  you  can. 

’Lowance. — Allowance:  used  of  beer  formerly  given  as  part  wages. 

Lug. — (1)  The  ear ; handle  of  a jug.  (2)  A verb,  to  lift  or  drag 
a heavy  load  awkwardly. 

Lurcher.— A cunning  cross-bred  dog  for  catching  hares.  A 
dog  that  runs  false — not  straight  after  the  hare.  “ To  give 
a lurch  ” is  to  run  aside,  and  hence,  to  cheat.  “ To  lie  in 
lurch  ” is  to  lie  in  wait. 

Lush. — Intoxicating  drink.  Said  to  be  derived  from  a brewer 
named  Lushington.  A lusher  is  a hard  drinker.  Lushy  means 
the  worse  for  drink. 

Mad. — Angry.  “ He’s  right  mad.”  “ Mad  as  a tup.” 

Make  bold. — To  presume.  “ May  I make  so  bold  as  to  ask  a 
favour  ?” 

Make  ’count. — To  calculate,  expect.  “ I make  ’count  on  his 
helping  me.” 

Malehack. — To  cut  or  carve  awkwardly. 

Mallyrag. — Also,  bullyrag.  To  scold,  abuse. 

Mam,  Mammy. — Mother.  Like  “ Dad  ” for  father.  Of  very 

early  British  origin. 

Management. — Chemical  or  artificial  manure.  “ How  much 
management  should  we  use  ? ” 
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Mander. — Manner.  “ It’s  no  mander  of  use.” 

Mangy. — Ill-conditioned.  ‘‘  What  a mangy-looking  fellow  he  is.” 

Martin. — Or,  free  martin.  A heifer  incapable  of  bearing  young. 

Mattle, — (1)  To  match.  “ They  don’t  mattle.”  (2)  Of  a 
colour,  mottled,  speckled. 

Market. — Price.  “ I had  a good  market  for  my  cattle.” 

Marling. — Tarred  string  used  for  thatching. 

Marriage  lines. — The  marriage  certificate. 

Master. — Husband  ; used  by  the  wife. 

Matter. — Consequence.  “ It’s  no  matter.”  Also  as  a verb,  “ I 
don’t  matter  it  much,”  that  is,  disapprove.  “ He’s  no  matters 
to-day  ” would  mean  not  well,  or  very  unwell. 

Maul. — Or,  mell.  A hedger’s  tool : a club  hollowed  on  one  side 
for  driving  stakes.  Also  as  a verb,  to  make  dirty,  or  to 
ill-treat. 

Maundering. — Grumbling,  muttering  to  oneself.  “ He’s  a 
maundering  sort  of  fellow.” 

Maunge. — Same  as  mange. 

Mavis. — The  missel  thrush. 

May-be. — Perhaps  : a guess,  supposition.  May-be  it  will,”  a 
hazarded  opinion.  Sometimes  answered  by  “ May-bees  don’t 
fiy  this  month,”  An  old  proverb  says,  “ Every  may-be  hath 
a may-be-not.” 

May-bee. — The  cockchafer  : also  called  may-bug. 

May-hap — Perhaps. 

Meal. — The  milk  of  a cow  given  at  one  milking.  A.S.  mael 
(Nares).  In  Brown’s  Pastorals,  song  iv.,  we  read  ; — 

Each  shepherd’s  daughter  with  her  cleanly  peale 
Was  come  afield  to  milk  the  morning’s  meal. 

Mealy-mouthed. — Afraid  of  speaking  plainly.  So  in  Le  Strange : 
She  was  a fool  to  be  so  mealy-mouthed, 

When  nature  speaks  so  plain. 

And  frequently  applied  to  hypocritical  delicacy  of  speech,  as  in 

Todd’s  Illustrations  of  the  Word : — 

Ye  hypocrites,  ye  whited  walls,  and  painted  sepulchres,  ye  meal- 
mouthed counterfeits. 

Means. — Income,  property.  “He  lives  on  his  means,”  He 
lived  beyond  his  means,” 
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Meat. — Used  of  fat  cattle : “ They  are  worth  more  ; they  are 
good  meat.” 

Mell. — A mallet,  or  beetle,  made  of  wood,  (See  above,  “maul.”) 

Mention.— A witness  from  Chatteris  at  Wisbech  sessions,  5 Jan., 
1870,  said,  “ He  had  got  his  mention,”  meaning,  his  share. 

Mercury. — A garden  vegetable,  the  wild  orache.  White  arsenic 
is  so  called. 

Mere. — A large  sheet  of  water.  O.E.,  and  A,S.  mere,  a sea. 
Also  Danish,  meer,  a lake.  Probably,  therefore,  of  Norse  or 
Scandinavian  origin.  Whittlesey  Mere  was  the  largest  in 
Fenland  and  the  last  drained  (1852).  The  entomological 
excursions  on  its  borders,  boating  and  fishing  parties,  but 
above  all  the  skating  matches,  on  it,  which  I can  well 
remember,  may  now  be  set  down  as  “ Mere  recollections 
of  days  gone  by.”  Besides  this  there  were  Kamsey  Mere, 
Ugg  Mere,  Benwick  Mere,  Brick  Mere  ; and  in  the  south- 
east of  the  Fenland,  Soham  and  Stretham  Meres,  all  now 
drained  and  cultivated.  In  the  old  maps  the  word  is  spelt 
meei\  which  suggests  a Danish  origin.  Among  the  deeps  of 
the  East  Fen  in  Lincolnshire,  some  were  called  meres.  Perhaps 
formerly  pronounced  mare  ; for  when,  after  a great  flood,  large 
quantities  of  fish  left  the  mere  for  the  rivers  and  drains  near, 
the  fishermen  (or  “ fenny  ferries,”  as  they  were  called)  used  to 
say  “ The  mare  has  foaled.”  (See  Inundation^  a poem.)  The 
word  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  as  at  Windermere,  in  Westmoreland. 

Mess. — A blunder. 

Midge. — A very  small  fly.  Anything  small  is  called  a midgit. 
This  latter  term  is  now  generally  applied  to  small  photographs. 

Milch. — Milk-giving,  of  “ a milch  cow.”  A cow  that  gives 
milk  is  termed  a milch  cow  by  way  of  distinction  from  a dried 
cow  or  drape  that  gives  none,  that  is,  not  in  profit.  Used 
also  of  a soft  wind. 

Mind. — (1)  Eemember.  “You  must  mind:  don’t  forget  this 
time.”  (2)  Inclination.  “ I have  a great  mind  not  to  go 
at  all.” 
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Miss  it. — Feel  the  want  of  it.  So  used  in  Shakespere. 

Missus. — Wife,  used  by  the  husband.  (See  “ Master.”)  An  old 
song  has  this  : — 

A bottle  I will  stand  if  you  bring  back  my  missus. 

Mizzle. — (1)  Small  rain.  (2)  To  escape,  run  away. 

Mizzy,  Mozzy. — Confused,  bewildered,  dazed. 

Mog. — To  move  on. 

Moonlight  flit. — Removing  from  a house  secretly,  during  the 
night,  with  goods  and  chattels,  to  avoid  paying  rent. 

Morish. — Making  one  wish  for  more.  ‘‘  It  tastes  morish.” 

Mort. — A considerable  number.  Bloomfield  has  : — 

And  such  a mort  of  folk  began  to  eat  up  the  good  cheer. 

Mothery. — Said  of  beer  or  vinegar  when  a fungoid  growth  has 
taken  place. 

Mucher. — Of  much  account.  “ He’s  not  a mucher,  any  how.” 
Muck. — Manure.  Dan.  mog.  To  muck  out  the  stable,  is  to 
cleanse  it  of  all  dirt  and  rubbish.  So,  metaphorically,  “ He  was 
clean  mucked  out,”  that  is,  had  lost  all  his  money. 

Mud  and  stud. — Framework  of  a house  filled  with  laths  and  mud 
between  the  studs.  Old  way  of  building  houses  in  the  Fens 
when  good  foundations  were  not  to  be  obtained. 

Muggy. — Said  of  the  weather,  when  damp,  warm,  and  hazy. 
Mulfered. — Worn  with  fatigue,  heated,  exhausted. 

Mullock. — Rubbish,  dirt. 

Mum. — Silent.  Mum’s  the  word.” 

Mun. — Must.  “ Munna,”  must  not. 

Muzzy. — The  worse  for  drink,  muddled,  confused. 

Mysen. — Myself. 

476.— Prisoners  for  Religion  at  Wisbech.— Wisbech  is  one 
of  the  oldest  possessions  of  the  church  of  Ely.  It  was  given  to 
the  convent  by  Oswy  and  Lefieda,  when  their  son  Alfwin,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Elmham,  was  educated  there  ; part  of  the  estate 
was  assigned  to  the  monks  after  Ely  became  a Bishopric,  it  now 
belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  is  known  as  Wisbech 
Murrow  : the  other  part  annexed  to  the  See  is  Wisbech  Barton. 
The  Castle  first  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror  was  destroyed 
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by  an  inundation  of  the  sea  in  1236.  Cardinal  Morton,  about 
1480,  rebuilt  the  castle  of  brick,  and  made  his  chief  residence 
there.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  castle  was  granted  to  John 
Thurlow,  secretary  to  the  Protector,  who  built  a house  in  the 
grounds  after  a design  by  Inigo  Jones.  In  1660  Wisbech  was 
restored  to  the  See  of  Ely.  In  1793  Bishop  Yorke  sold  the  castle 
and  site,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,*  to  John  Med  worth. 
The  buildings  were  demolished  in  1816,  The  Crescent  and  Yorke 
Eow  stand  on  the  site. 

The  old  buildings  spread  over  two  acres  of  land  and  in  all  about 
four  acres  were  inclosed  in  the  high  wall.  Outside  the  wall  next 
the  town  was  a moat,  over  which  there  was  access  to  the  castle  by  a 
drawbridge.  The  great  tower  was  the  residence  of  the  Governor  ; 
in  it  was  the  great  hall,  and  underneath  were  dungeons.  Twice 
a year  the  Assizes  for  the  Isle  of  Ely  were  held  in  the  hall. 
For  half  a century  this  was  the  chief  prison  for  the  adherents  of 
the  ancient  faith. 

In  July,  1579,t  George  Carleton,  who  was  governor  of  the 
castle,  writes  to  Sir  F.  Walsingham,  ‘‘  How  about  the  removing 
of  Feckenham  ?”  There  had  been  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  consider  “ How  such  as  are  backward  and  corrupt  in  religion 
maie  be  reduced  to  conformity  and  others  stayed  from  like 
corruption  ” and  it  was  resolvedj  for  “ the  provideinge  either  by 
banishment  or  restraints  that  Watson,  “ffecknam  and  the  rest  upon 
whose  advice  and  consciences  the  recusants  depend  maie  doe 
noe  harme.” 

The  mode  of  restraint  adopted  by  the  Council  in  the  case  of 
‘‘  ffecnam,  Watson  and  the  rest  who  contrarie  to  the  hope  con- 
ceived of  their  amendment  do  daily  and  manifestly  abuse  the 
libertie  graunted  unto  them  ” was  to  commit  them  to  the  custody  of 
the  Bishops  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  in  a circular  letter  to 

* 33  & 34  Geo.  III.,  c.  53.  An  act  to  enable  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely  to  sell  the 
Castle  of  Wisbech  St.  Peter’s  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  gardens  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging. 

There  is  an  engraving  of  Thurlow’s  house  in  Stevenson’s  appendix  to  Bentham’s 
Ely.  The  design  is  like  that  of  Longthorpe  Hall,  near  Peterborough,  which  was  built 
for  Oliver  St.  John  at  the  same  time  as  Sir  A.  Haselrigg’s  house,  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  Bishop  Cosin,  at  Durham. 

t S.  P.  Dom.  Bliz.  131,  48. 


I S.  P,  Dom.  Elis?.  45,  IQ, 
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each  of  their  lordships,  requiring  him  in  her  Majesty’s  name  “ to 
receive  and  in  all  poynts  to  do  yor  endeavour  striotelie  to  followe 
the  said  fourme  of  the  usage  of  him  during  the  time  he  shall 
remayne  w*  yo  unless  uppon  some  good  reporte  made  by  yo  of 
hope  of  his  conformity  it  shall  be  by  Her  ordered  that  he 
shall  be  more  favourably  dealt  with.” 

The  “ Fourme  ” to  be  observed  in  the  ordering  of  those  committed 
to  custody  ‘‘  for  Poperie  ” is  of  seven  heads.  The  second,  is  ; — 
“That  he  be  not  admitted  unto  yor  owne  table  excepte  uppon 
some  good  occasion  to  have  ministred  to  him  there  in  the  presence 
of  some  yt.  shall  resorte  unto  you,  suche  talke  whereby  the 
hearers  may  be  confirmed  in  the  truthe,  but  to  have  his  dyet  by 
hymself  alone  in  his  chamber  and  that  in  no  superfluitye  but 
after  the  spare  manner  of  schollers  commons.” 

Fuller,  however,  says,  “ These  prelates  had  sweet  chambers,  soft 
beds,  warm  fires,  plentiful  and  wholesome  diet,  each  bishop  faring 
like  an  archbp.,  differing  nothing  from  their  former  living, 
saving  that  was  on  their  own  charges  and  this  at  the  cost  of 
another.” 

Abbot  Feckenham  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Bishop 
Horne,  of  Winchester.  Feckenham  is  really  the  place  of  his 
' birth.  It  is  in  Worcestershire,  and  once  had  a large  forest. 
John  Howman,  born  in  1518,  of  humble  parentage  in  the  forest 
of  Feckenham,  commenced  monastic  life  in  the  Abbey  of  Evesham ; 
in  1536  he  was  at  Gloucester  Hall,  a Benedictine  foundation  at 
Oxford  ; in  1539,  B.D.  ; he  was  rector  of  Solihull  c.  1540-50  ; 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Bell  of  Worcester,  then  to  Bishop  Bonner  of 
London  (crossing  the  proverb,  “ like  master,  like  man  ” *) ; 
released  from  the  Tower  on  Queen  Mary’s  accession,  he  was  in 
1556  chosen  Abbot  of  the  restored  monastic  foundation  of  S. 
Peter’s,  Westminster.  As  a preacher  his  reputation  was  great, f 
“ crowds  flocking  to  hear  his  goodly  sermons  at  Paul’s  Cross.” 
He  prevailed  upon  Mary  to  release  Princess  Elizabeth  from 
restraint  : he  rescued  many  from  the  stake  : but  his  useful 

* Fuller’s  Church  History,  ix,  178,  t Machyn’s  Diary. 
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career  was  closed  by  the  death  of  Mary,  17  Nov.,  1588.  At  the 
Conferences  held  in  the  Abbey,  in  1559,  Fuller  says  : “ he  was 
appealed  to  with  respect  and  heard  with  reverence  his  moderation 
being  much  commended.” 

In  the  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  last  of  the  Abbots.  His  speech*  against  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  and  Liturgy  of  Edward  YI.,  against  first  fruits  and 
alienation  of  Abbey  lands,  was  listened  to  in  silence  by  the  lords, 
gorged  by  a scheme  which  the  Abbot  denounced.  The  next  day 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ; in  1563  he  was  in  the  custody 
of  Bishop  Horne  ; back  to  the  Tower  next  year  ; removed  to  the 
Marshalsea  in  1566,  whence  he  complains,  “the  prisoners  are 
haled  by  the  arms  to  the  church  in  such  violent  manner  agst  our 
wills  there  to  hear  a sermon  not  of  persuading  us  but  railing 
upon  us.”  From  1574  to  1577  he  was  out  on  bail  residing  in 
Holborn,  where  he  caused  a drinking  fountain  to  be  erected  for 
the  use  of  passengers.  Lastly  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Bishop  Cox,  of  Ely,  who  was  directed  “to  bring  the  Abbot 
being  a man  of  learning  and  temper  to  acknowledge  the  Queen’s 
supremacy  and  come  to  the  church.”  The  Bishop  reported  the 
Abbot  to  be  “ a gentle  person  but  in  popish  religion  too,  too, 
obdurate  ” ; and  prayed  Sir  W.  Cecil  to  remove  him  from  his 
private  house.  He  was  removed  to  Wisbech.  Prisons  could  not 
stay  his  generous  work  : he  caused  a road  to  be  made  across  the 
fens,  long  known  as  Fecknam’s  way  : he  built  a stone  cross  in 
the  town  and  constantly  ministered  to  the  poor  ; at  his  death  in 
1585  he  was  interred  in  the  Church  of  S.  Peter,  Wisbech. 

The  following  pamphlets  bear  upon  the  subject  : — 

Fulke,  W. — A confutation  of  a popishe  and  slaunderous  libelle 
given  out  by  John  Hownan.  1571. 

E.  Horne,  Ep.  Win. — An  answere  to  a booke  entituled.  The 
declaration  of  suche  scruples  of  conscience  touchinge  the  othe  of 
the  Supremacy  as  Mast.  J.  Feckenham  did  deliver  unto  the  Lo. 
Bp,  of  Winchester.  1566.  4to. 

* The  oration  of  Dr,  Feckenham  made  in  the  Parliament  House  1559.  Somers 
Tracts,  vol.  I.,  1748. 
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In  1580,  Thomas  Watson,  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Wisbech.  Gray,  the  keeper, 
then*  had  in  his  custody  eight  papist  prisoners,  Feckenham, 
Watson,  Young, t Windham,  Oxenbridge,  Metham,J  Wood,  and 
Bluet. 

Dr.  Watson,  B.A.,  of  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1533, 
was  for  years  a man  of  the  “ new  learning  ” ; in  1545  Rector  of 
Wyke  Regis,  Dorset,  and  chaplain  to  Bishop  Gardiner,  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England 
depended  on  the  theological  caprice  of  its  supreme  head,  the 
story  of  a Bishop’s  life  is  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
and  in  reports  of  gaolers.  Dr.  Watson  began  a long  series  of 
imprisonments  in  the  Fleet  in  1550  ; he  was  called  as  a witness 
to  condemn  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  sturdily  defended  him  ; but 
from  this  time  their  paths  in  life  were  apart.  Watson  had 
settled  in  the  Roman  obedience,  and  the  death  of 'Edward  VI., 
6 July,  1553,  brought  him  back  to  the  pulpit  at  Paul’s  Cross. 
Two  of  these  sermons  were  published. § 

20  Aug.  Sunday  next  after  the  disturbance  in  Pauls  upon  the  preach- 
ing of  Bourne,  Watson  chaplain  to  the  Bp.  of  Winchester  preached 
at  Pauls  Crosse  by  the  Queen’s  appointment,  and  for  feare  of  the  like 
tumult  the  Queen  sent  the  guards. 

In  Sept.,  1533,  Dr.  Watson  was  elected  Master  of  S.  John’s, || 
an  office  he  resigned  seven  months  later  : then  he  became  Dean 
of  Durham,  and  in  Dec.,  1556,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  In  1558  he 
published  a volume  of  sermons  on  the  Sacrament,  which  ran 

♦ S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz.  143,  17. 

t John.  Young,  fellow  of  S.  John,  Camb.,  Master  of  Pembroke,  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  He  was  24  years  in  prison  ; died  at  Wisbech,  1580. 

I Son  of  Sir  Thos.  Metham,  a Yorkshire  squire.  Came  on  the  Mission  from  Douay 
in  1574.  Died  at  Wisbech,  June  28,  1592 ; aged  60. 

§ Two  notable  sermons  made  the  3rd  and  5th  Fridays  in  Lent  last  past  before  the 
Q’s  Highness  concerning  the  real  presence  of  Xt’s  body  and  blood  in  the  B.  Sacrament, 
also  the  Mass  which  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament.  London,  4to  and  12mo : 1554. 

In  1569  they  were  reprinted  with  a refutation  by  Rob.  Crowley,  clerke,  minister  of 
Cripplegate.  A setting  open  of  the  subtyle  sophistrie  of  Thomas  Watson,  &c. 

j|  “ One  of  the  best  scholars  that  ever  St.  John’s  Coll,  bred  Mr.  Watson  mine  old 
friend  sometime  Bp.  of  Lincoln.”  Ascham’s  Schoolmaster. 

1557.  May  29  : grant  by  Cardinal  Pole  to  Dr.  Watson  Bp.  Elect  of  L.  to  hold  the 
Deanery  of  Durham  in  commendam  pro  tempore.  This  unusual  li6ence  was  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  see.  During  the  episcopate  of  John  Langland  (1521 — 1547)  Henry 
VIII.  carried  off  all  the  treasures  of  the  Cathedral ; 2621  oz.  of  gold  and  all  jewels  from 
the  shrine.  See  Dugdale’s  list,  VIII.,  1279.  The  next  bishop,  Henry  Holbeach, 
surrendered  to  the  Crown  all  the  episcopal  estates. 
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through  3 editions  in  a few  months.  He  was  constantly  preach- 
ing ; thus,  in  Maohyn’s  Diary  : — 

20  Feb  did  preach  at  Pauls  Cross  D*’  Watson  Bp  of  Lincoln  and  made 
a godly  sermon.  There  were  present  ten  bishops  besides  my  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Aldermen  and  judges  and  men  of  the  law. 

Queen  Mary’s  death  in  October,  1558,  brought  the  Bishop’s 
work  to  an  end,  and  in  the  following  April  he  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  with  5 Bishops  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
From  this  time  the  Bishop  was  a prisoner  : from  the  Tower  to 
the  Marshalsea ; thence  to  Ely  Palace,  an  unwelcome  guest  of 
Bishop  Cox,  of  Ely  ; and  so  back  to  the  Tower. 

Of  the  early  prisoners  at  Wisbech,  sent  there  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way,  but  little  appears  in  the  State  Papers  ; so  I have 
sketched  their  history,  and  hope,  in  future  papers,  to  continue 
the  subject.  L.  Gaches. 

477.— Font  at  Walsoken.— Has  the  inscription  on  this  font 
been  ever  completely  and  satisfactorily  deciphered  ? With  the 
exception  of  one  name,  which  defied  all  my  efforts,  I believe  that 
I made  a correct  copy  when  I visited  the  church  eighteen  years 
ago.  The  font  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  a chaplain  to 
commemorate  his  parents  and  himself.  The  inscription  is  in  two 
lines,  going  twice  round  the  font ; the  upper  line  is  in  English, 
and  the  date  on  the  lower  in  Latin.  I read  it  thus  : — 

Mcmciitr  1 soul  of  I I ^ iMargrrtl 

|)ts  iotfe  I ic  Sldtn  I Besertg  I r]^ajpl  I anno  I Uni  I 
niillo  I quijg: : I intt»  I qua  I irgeo  I qrto. 

The  Latin  in  full  would  read  : Anno  Domini  millesimo 
quingintesimo  quadragesimo  quarto  ; that  is,  1544.  But  the 
first  name  looks  impossible,  and  I should  be  glad  to  know  the 
true  reading. 

The  font  is  a very  noble  one,  having  on  each  of  seven 
panels  a carving  of  a scene  representing  one  of  the  seven 
Sacraments,  and  on  the  eighth  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  base 
are  the  symbols  of  the  Passion. 

Ed, 
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478.— Whittlesey  Volunteer  Infantry.— The  following  is 
from  a sheet  printed  by  C.  Jacob,  Peterborough,  and  dated  17 
March,  1806.  The  original  has  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  F. 
Loomes. 

In  consequence  of  the  considerable  Augmentation  which  hath  taken 
place  since  the  Formation  of  this  Corps,  the  Fund  raised  for  the  Equip- 
ment of  the  Men,  is  exhausted,  and  Debts  to  a large  Amount  are  incurred ; 
the  Officers  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  Soliciting  a further 
Subscription,  for  the  payment  of  those  Debts,  and  for  Supporting  the 
Establishment  of  the  Corps,  which  seems  highly  expedient  at  the  present 
Conjuncture. 

The  following  is  a List  of  the  present  Subscribers,  and  the  Amount 
of  the  Sums  subscribed. 


£ s.  d. 

Aveling,  Thos.,  esq 21  0 0 

Aveling,  Edward  6 6 0 

A.ve^g,Thos.(  Hart's  Lane)  110 
Aveling,  WiUiam  Ditto  110 

Arnold,  Thomas 1 1 0 

Arlidge,  Mrs 1 1 0 

Burges,  Rev.  George 2 2 0 

Boyce,  William  10  0 0 

Briggs,  Joseph  6 6 0 

Blunt,  William  10  0 0 

Barret,  John  2 2 0 

Blunt,  John 110 

Baker,  John 2 2 0 

Boyce,  James  ( Can'penter ^ 0 10  6 

Brand,  Mrs 0 10  6 

Bates,  Alice 0 10  ’ 6 

Corby,  John  0 10  6 

Chambers,  Richard  0 10  6 

Dial,  Michael 2 2 0 

Darlow,  John 110 

Dixsee,  Francis  0 10  6 

Fawn,  William  2 2 0 

Foster,  Mrs 2 0 0 

Ground,  Thomas,  esq.  ......21  0 0 

Ground,  Wm.  (South  Fen)  20  0 0 

Ground,  Wm.  2 2 0 

Green,  Robert 2 2 0 

Goode,  Matthew 2 2 0 

Griggs,  John  2 2 0 

Gibson,  Thomas 2 2 0 

Gamer,  Isaac 0 10  6 

Goulding,  John  0 6 0 

Haresine,  Thomas 2 2 0 

Harris,  William 2 2 0 

Hemment,  Thomas,  sen.  ...  6 5 0 

Hobbs,  Abraham  10  0 0 

Hopper,  Charles 110 


£ s.  d. 

Vimry,  Somes,  (Ecbstrea)  ...  1 1 0 

Haynes,  Mrs 16  0 0 

Keifull,  Thomas 21  0 0 

King,  ^\)i\\2m  (Waterman)  1 11  6 

Little,  Joseph 20  0 0 

Little,  John 20  0 0 

Loomes,  Edward  10  10  0 

Loomes,  James  10  10  0 

Lamb,  Tavernor 3 3 0 

Lamb,  Lydia  1 1 0 

Lords  of  the  Manors 60  0 0 

Maydwell,  Henry  Lawrence  10  10  0 

Moore,  Rev.  Mr 10  0 0 

Melton,  William 10  0 0 

Mills,  John 1 1 0 

Meadows,  James 10  0 

Plummer,  Robert  2 2 0 

Pearson,  Edward  0 10  6 

Purden,  Mrs 1 1 0 

Richer,  Thomas 3 3 0 

Smith,  Abraham 30  0 0 

Smith,  John  20  0 0 

Searle,  Thomas  10  0 0 

Searle,  Robert 110 

Simpson,  James 3 3 0 

Simpson,  Thomas  3 3 0 

Simonds,  Thomas  1 1 0 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  10  10  0 

Searle,  G.  ( High  Causeway ) 5 5 0 

Stona,  Mrs 7 7 0 

Sudbury,  Mrs 0 10  6 

Speechly,  William  110 

Thorpe,  John  20  0 0 

Waddelow,  John....; 20  0 0 

Whitehead,  John  1 1 0 

Wright,  Mrs 21  0 0 
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479.— Opposition  to  Drainage  by  Soke  of  Peterborough,  1650. 

— Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Northampton,  possesses  a very  rare 
pamphlet,  from  which  we  gather  some  interesting  particulars 
on  this  subject.  Its  title  is : — 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Soake  of  Peterborow, 
within  the  County  of  Northampton,  containing  about  forty  Townes  and 
Villages,  against  the  Undertakers  there  with  Exceptions  to  their  Act: 
Setting  forth  how  and  wherein  they  abused  the  Parliament,  by  their  false 
suggestions ; and  a relation  of  a new  reviving  of  an  old  Court  Project, 
terribly  to  threaten  those  who  oppose  self-ended  Designes.  May  28.  1660. 

The  petition  is  addressed  “ To  the  Supreme  Authority  of 
England,  assembled  in  Parliament.”  It  sets  forth  that  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  and  other  Undertakers  had  obtained  an  Act  by  which 
they  were  authorised  to  Drain  the  Fens  in  the  Soke  of  Peter- 
borough, estimated  at  8,000  acres,  of  which  they  were  to  have 
3,000  : that  this  Act  had  been  obtained  by  misrepresentations, 
such  as  statements  that  the  Soke  was  anxious  to  be  drained  by 
the  Undertakers,  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  fully  heard,  that 
their  lands  were  hurtfully  surrounded  and  of  little  or  no  value. 
All  these  statements  are  denied,  and  a list  of  13  exceptions  given 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  prayer  is  that  the  Petitioners 
may  enjoy  their  own  property,  and  may  not  be  disquieted  in  their 
possession  by  the  Undertakers,  and  that  none  of  the  Under- 
takers, or  any  persons  interested  in  the  Undertaking  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  may  be  Judges  in  matters  of  dispute  ; and  that 
the  Act  may  be  repealed. 

A disturbance  had  taken  place  on  the  bank  between  Peakirk 
and  Crowland,  to  which  the  Petitioners  thus  refer  : — 

About  March  last,  the  Undertakers  set  on  worke-men  to  dig  the 
ground,  and  make  Banks  and  works  in  the  Common  belonging  to  the  Soak 
of  Peterborow.  The  Petitioners  (that  their  dissent  might  appeare  in  acts 
as  well  as  words)  peaceably,  and  for  some  other  reasons  went  to  the 
work-men  and  discharged  them. 

On  the  part  of  the  Undertakers  an  affidavit  of  Richard  Kendall, 
of  Crowland,  Gent.,  was  put  in,  taken  on  3 May,  1650.  This 
gives  a different  account  of  the  affair.  According  to  it  Mr. 
Francis  Quarles,  of  Ufford,  J.P.,  with  about  100  persons,  came  to 
the  bank  between  Peakirk  and  Crowland,  where  about  1,000  men 
were  at  work  by  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  discharged 
the  workmen,  notwithstanding  their  protesting  that  they  were 
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authorised  by  the  Act,  “ insomuch  as  many  of  the  said  workemen 
did  thereupon  forsake  their  worke.”  On  leaving  the  bank,  Mr. 
Quarles  met  Mr.  Layfield,  of  Thorpe  ; and  the  Deponent  soon 
after  went  to  see  Mr.  Layfield,  'who  simply  said  if  he  had  not 
been  too  late  he  would  have  helped  to  discharge  the  workmen. 
The  Deponent  believes  that  if  the  number  of  workmen  had  not 
been  so  considerable,  and  if  there  had  not  been  a garrison  of 
soldiers  at  Crowland,  Mr.  Quarles  and  his  party  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  workmen.  Some  Justices  of  the  Peace  (Mr.  Quarles 
and  Mr.  Layfield  being  two  of  them)  had  issued  warrants  for 
collecting  money,  a copy  of  one  being  annexed. 

This  so-called  warrant  was  in  these  terms  : — 

Valentine  Paekee,  William  Manning,  Edmund  Beagdy. 

To  Peterborow. 

Whereas  it  is  apparent  that  the  Undertakers  will  take  a large  portion 
of  the  Commons,  unlesse  some  speedy  course  be  taken  for  prevention 
thereof.  Wee  taking  it  into  serious  consideration,  have  thought  fit  that  a 
considerable  summe  of  money  may  be  raised  by  a voluntary  contribution 
in  every  Towne,  which  wee  have  indifferently  computed  according  to  the 
Note  sent  to  you,  and  we  desire  you,  whose  Names  are  above  written  to 
afford  your  assistance  in  promoting  of  the  businesse  in  your  Towneship, 
and  to  meet  us  at  the  next  Sessions,  that  the  Countrey  may  know  what  is 
done  therein.  Dated  the  18.  day  of  April,  1660. 

Feancis  Quaeles. 

lOHN  ClEYPOLE. 

William  Leapeild. 

Peterborough,  III.  00.  00. 

A counter  petition  was  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Seal  by  the  Adventurers,  signed  by  Robert  Henley 
and  John  TraflFord,  praying  that  Mr.  Quarles  and  Mr.  Leafield 
might  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  high  contempts  and 
misdemeanors.”  Accordingly  the  following  order  was  made  : — 

4.  Mali  1660. 

Let  the  above  named  Francis  Quarles,  and  William  Leyfield  have 
notice  of  this  Petition,  Warrant,  and  Afi3.davit  annexed,  and  put  in  their 
Answers  thereunto,  within  8 days  after  such  notice. 

Richaed  Keble,  Esq. 

John  Lisle,  Esq. 

The  last  article  in  the  pamphlet  consists  of  the  answers  of  the 
two  Justices.  They  stated  that  upon  information  that  an  Act 
had  been  passed  for  draining  the  Great  Level  upon  the  suggestion 
that  the  Gentlemen,  Freeholders,  and  Commoners  of  the  Soke  of 
Peterborough  had  assented  to  the  same,  they  had  exhibited  a 
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petition  to  some  Members  of  Parliament  to  be  presented  to  the 
House,  setting  forth  the  facts : that  the  Undertakers  had  cut 
part  of  their  Common  (which  was  not  within  the  Great  Level) 
and  had  tendered  no  payment  for  the  same  as  required  by  the 
Act : that,  to  make  their  dissent  appear  more  clearly,  Mr.  Quarles, 
John  Cleypole,  Esq.,  and  others,  went  to  the  bank  and  quietly 
discharged  the  workmen,  till  the  Parliament  should  declare  its 
pleasure  : that  there  was  no  violence  intended  : that  the  account 
of  Randall’s  interview  with  Mr.  Leafield  was  untrue  : that  the 
so-called  Warrant  was  merely  an  application  for  subscriptions 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  movement,  and  was  signed  by 
the  three  Justices  only  as  fellow  Commoners  with  the  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Soke  : all  which  they  protested  was  within 
their  rights,  and  that  they 

together  with  the  said  John  Cleypole,  are  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Soake  and  Liberty  of  Peterborow,  and  humbly  conceive,  they  have  not 
misdemeaned  themselves  in  that  place  or  trust  reposed  in  them. 

Ed. 


480.— Cutting  Fen  Banks.— In  the  early  days  of  Fen  Drain- 
ing the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  believed 
that  their  occupation  and  industries  would  be  ruined,  frequently 
took  the  form  of  destruction  of  engines  and  works : and  some- 
times the  mischief  thus  done  was  sufficient  to  delay  the  drainage 
works  for  years.  The  following  advertisement,  from  The  Lincolriy 
Rutlandy  and  Stamford  Mercury,  will  shew  that  the  practice  was 
not  obsolete  even  in  the  present  century. 

Ten  Guineas  Reward, 

WHEREAS  some  evil-disposed  person  or  persons  did,  during  the  great 
rains  in  the  month  of  April  last.  Cut  through  the  Bank  of  the  East 
Fen  Catch- water  Drain,  adjoining  to  Halton  Road,  whereby  the  flood 
waters  caused  great  damage  to  the  low  lands  in  the  East  Fen: — 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a Reward  of  Ten  Guineas  will  be  given  to 
any  person  who  shall  give  information  of  the  offender  or  offenders,  to  be 
paid  on  his  or  their  conviction,  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Drainage  by  the  River  Witham.  ^ 


By  order  of  \ the  Commissioners, 


Boston, 

81st  May,  1816, 


HENRY  ROGERS, 

FRA.  THIRKILL,  Jun., 
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481.— Norman  Cross  Barracks’  (376,  386,  414). — M.M.D. 

sends  some  more  cuttings  from  The  Stamford  Mercury  referring 
to  the  above. 

Norman-cross  Barracks  ^ Depots  for  Prisoners  of  War. 

To  THE  Public  at  Laege. 

To  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION, 

By  Edwabds  & Daniels, 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  Barracks,  on 
the  Premises,  on  Wednesday  the  2d  day  of  October,  1816  ; 

All  that  Piece  or  Parcel  of  Freehold  GROUND,  now  the  scite 
of  the  said  Barracks  and  Prisons,  divided  into  six  lots,  as  follows : — 


lot.  a.  r.  p. 

397  The  first  division  of  the  Freehold,  including  a cottage-built  (More  or  less) 

timber  dwelling  (late  the  barrack-master’s  house),  with 
planted  garden,  calculated  for  a small  family  or  sporting- 
box,  comprising  1 1 9 

398  The  second  division  of  the  same  comprises,  2 excellent  con- 

tiguous stuccoed  dwelling-houses,  with  gardens,  and  a 

range  of  timber  buildings,  lately  used  as  stores,  &c 1 3 27 

399  The  third  division  comprises  a piece  of  partly  meadow  land, 

and  land  occupied  by  buildings  6 2 8 

400  The  fourth  division  as  before  3 3 18 

401  The  fifth  division  ditto  7 0 1 

402  The  sixth  division  comprises  the  land  now  occupied  by  the 

dep6ts  for  prisoners  of  war  22  2 14 


With  which  is  to  be  sold  an  excellent  Sash-fronted  Brick  Dwelling- 
house;  also  a new  Timber-built  Tenement. — This  lot  is  surrounded  by  a 
substantial  brick  wall  3740  feet  in  circumference,  containing  about  282 
rods  of  brick-work,  with  four  very  large  and  strong  entrance-gates  : there 
are  upon  this  lot  13  wells  of  good  water,  and  numerous  under-ground 
drains  of  great  value.  This  part  of  the  estate  is  admirably  calculated, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  Great  North  and  Peterborough  Roads,  for  the 
reception  and  penning  of  cattle,  for  which  these  premises  in  every  shape 
afford  convenience. 

***  The  sale  to  commence  at  11  o’clock  punctually. 


VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

To  be  SOLD  by  AUCTION, 

By  Edwards  & Daniels, 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  day  of  November,  1816 ; 

All  the  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  and  other  EFFECTS,  the 
property  of  Captain  Warren,  Barrack-master,  at  his  house  at 
Norman  Cross  Barracks,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon ; comprising 
handsome  mahogany  four-post  and  tent  bedsteads,  with  chintz  hangings ; 
capital  goose  feather-beds,  mattresses,  and  other  bedding ; excellent 
mahogany  dining  room  chairs ; sofa,  with  chintz  cover ; set  of  mahogany 
dining-tables,  Pembroke,  card,  and  other  tables ; a handsome  mahogany 
sideboard ; Kidderminster  carpets ; pier  and  swing  glasses  ; window 
curtains,  &c.  &c. ; and  a variety  of  Mtchen  requisites. 

The  above  are  nearly  new,  and  well  worth  public  attention. — In 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  lots,  the  sale  will  begin  punctually 
at  10  o’clock,  and  continue  till  all  be  sold. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  on  Saturday  preceding  the  day  of  sale,  at  the 
Inns  at  Norman  Cross  and  Stilton ; Haycock  inn,  Wansford ; Inns  in 
Oundle;  and  at  the  Angel  ihn,  and  Auction  Repository,  Long-causeway, 
Peterborough. 
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482.— S.  Hugh’s  Pet  Swan.— One  of  the  wooden  figures  on 
the  canopy  of  the  Bishop’s  new  throne  in  Peterborough  Cathedral 
represents  the  great  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  S.  Hugh,  caressing  a 
swan.  Peterborough,  until  its  constitution  as  a separate  diocese, 
was  within  the  see  of  Lincoln.  The  story  of  the  tame  swan  isi 
very  interesting.  It  is  given  in  the  Vita  S.  Hugonis  Lincolniensis, 
edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dimock. 

The  author  of  the  Vita  first  quotes  a long  passage  from 
Giraldus  Cambrensis.  He  records  that  on  the  day,  or  perhaps 
the  next  day  after,  S.  Hugh  had  been  enthroned  at  Lincoln,  when 
he  was  at  his  manor  of  Stowe,  about  eight  miles  distant,  a swan, 
new,  and  never  before  seen  at  the  place,  flew  to  him.  Within  a 
few  days  the  new  swan  had  killed  all  the  other  swans  he  found 
there  as  large  as  himself,  except  one  female.^  He  was  as  much 
more  robust  than  an  ordinary  swan,  as  a common  swan  is  than  a 
goose  : but  he  had  not  the  hump  on  the  beak,  or  the  black  colour, 
as  is  usual,  having  his  beak  flat,  without  excrescence,  and  all 
his  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  were  of  a saffron  colour. 
Without  any  difficulty,  and  of  his  own  accord,  he  became 
domesticated,  and  was  taken  to  the  Bishop’s  room.  Immediately 
he  took  bread  from  the  Bishop’s  hand,  and  attached  himself  to 
his  person,  divesting  himself  of  his  natural  habits,  and  fearing 
neither  the  Bishop’s  touch,  nor  the  approach  of  bystanders,  nor 
the  noise  of  those  looking  on.  Sometimes,  when  being  fed,  he 
would  thrust  his  head  and  long  neck  into  the  Bishop’s  ample 
sleeve,  and  so  remain  with  gentle  mutterings  of  much  content. 
When  the  Bishop  was  absent  from  Stowe,  for  three  or  four  days 
before  his  return  the  swan  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  that  he 
was  coming,  and  would  fly  about  beating  the  river  with  his  wings, 
and  crying  loudly  ; sometimes  leaving  the  water  and  walking  to 
the  hall,  and  to  the  outer  gate,  as  though  expecting  his  master. 
He  exhibited  no  liking  for  any  person  except  the  Bishop ; but 
him  he  used  to  consider  himself  bound  to  protect,  driving  people 
away  from  him,  “ as  I myself,”  says  Giraldus,  “ have  often  with 

* Uno  tautum  femiuei  sexus  ad  societatis  solatium,  non  fecunditatis  augmentura 
reservato. 
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wonder  seen,”  with  his  wings  and  beak.  It  was  a mysterious 
attachment : a bird  of  pure  whiteness,  that  announces  its  own 
approaching  death  by  a song,  teaching  thereby  that  the  perils  of 
death  ought  not  to  be  feared,  attaching  itself  to  a man  of 
singularly  innocent,  pious,  and  pure  life,  and  one  who  had  no 
kind  of  dread  of  death. 

The  above  account,  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  written  in 
the  lifetime  of  S.  Hugh.  The  author  of  the  Vita,  Adam  by 
name,  proceeds  to  give  some  further  particulars.  He  confirms 
what  was  said  above  about  the  swan  acting  as  a guard  to  the 
Bishop.  When  the  swan  was  near  he  suffered  no  man,  or  dog,  or 
any  animal  at  all  to  approach  the  Bishop,  whether  awake  or 
asleep,  without  vehement  and  furious  opposition.  He  became 
in  this  way  occasionally  somewhat  of  a nuisance  to  the  Bishop’s 
household,  for  no  one  dared  to  disturb  the  Bishop,  when  he  was 
resting,  for  fear  of  the  swan.  In  the  absence  of  his  master,  the 
swan  was  attended  to  by  a keeper,  who  used  to  feed  him  on  the 
bank  of  a pool ; and  the  swan  would  go  to  the  spot  of  his  own 
accord,  but  would  never  stay  to  be  fondled  by  the  keeper.  And 
yet,  when  the  Bishop  had  been  away  for  a full  year,  and  the 
swan  had  consequently  become  quite  familiar  with  the  keeper, 
upon  the  Bishop’s  return  the  bird  would  be  as  fierce  against  the 
keeper  and  his  servant,  if  either  ventured  to  approach  S.  Hugh, 
as  against  all  others.  If  the  Bishop  were  absent  as  long  as  two 
years  there  was  no  sign  of  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  his  faith- 
ful swan.  Not  only  the  officers  of  the  household,  but  also  the 
neighbours,  declared  that  frequently,  when  no  person  had  any 
thought  of  the  Bishop’s  approach,  they  were  made  acquainted 
with  it  by  the  flapping  and  excited  movements  of  the  swan. 
When  the  Bishop  arrived  nothing  could  keep  the  bird  away  ; he 
would  hear  the  well-known  voice  and  rush  onward  with  loud 
uproar,  following  him  to  the  inmost  rooms,  and  even  up  the 
stairs,  and  giving  every  token  of  welcome.  Unless  violently 
removed  by  force  he  would  not  leave  his  master.  The  Bishop 
fed  him  with  his  own  hand  with  pieces  of  bread  cut  to  about 
the  size  of  a man’s  finger. 
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There  was  no  change  in  the  swan’s  demeanour  for  fourteen 
years.  But  at  Easter  in  the  year  1200,  when  the  Bishop  returned 
to  Stowe,  not  only  did  the  swan  not  come,  as  usual,  to  meet 
him  and  welcome  him,  but  would  not  leave  the  water,  where  he 
remained  sad  and  downcast.  The  Bishop  directed  that  he  should 
be  brought,  even  against  his  will,  to  his  presence.  For  three 
days  he  eluded  all  attempts  to  catch  him.  At  last  he  was  found 
in  a remote  part  of  the  water,  where  the  sedge  grew  thickly,  in 
which  he  had  lain  hid.  Brought  into  his  master’s  presence  he 
hung  down  his  head  in  distress,  and  in  every  way  seemed  to 
express  his  sorrow  and  low  spirits.  All  were  astonished  at  this 
behaviour.  The  Bishop  had  soon  to  go  away,  and  never  returned 
to  Stowe,  for  he  died  in  London,  on  the  16th  Nov.,  in  the  same 
year.  All  accordingly  recognised  that  his  faithful  bird,  by  his 
mournful  gestures,  had  been  taking  a last  sad  farewell  of  his  dear 
master.  It  would  have  been  a fitting  conclusion  if  the  author 
had  been  able  to  add  that  the  swan  pined  away  and  died  very 
shortly  afterwards.  Perhaps  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  account,  that,  instead  of  this,  it  is  recorded 
that  he  continued  to  live  at  Stowe  for  many  years.  Ed. 

483.— Foundation  of  Ramsey  Abbey.— The  following  is  from 
The  Guardian  of  28  Sep.,  1887.  It  is  part  of  a review  of  Mr. 
Macray’s  edition  of  Chronicon  Ahbadice  Ramseiensis  published  in 
the  Rolls  Series. 

‘‘  The  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  is  soon  told.  Its 
founder  was  no  converted  robber  or  death-bed  penitent,  but  a 
noble  of  exemplary  life — Ailwin,  Alderman  of  East  Anglia,  in 
the  days  of  King  Eadgar.  For  his  pious  founder  the  monk  of 
Ramsey  claims  every  virtue  that  a monk  could  possibly  concede 
to  a layman  : — 

Such  a collection  of  graces  (congeries  gratia/rum)  were  manifested 
in  a secular  and  illiterate  man  that  you  might  doubt  whether  it  ought 
rather  to  excite  incredulity  or  astonishment. 

‘‘At  a funeral  at  Glastonbury  Ailwin  met  Oswald,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  to  him  he  confided  his  sense  of  the  responsibilities 
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of  his  position,  his  fears  lest,  despite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  should 
be  found  to  have  abused  his  power  as  a ruler  of  men,  and  his 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  ambitions.  The  spiritual 
prescription  of  the  Bishop  was  what  every  pious  priest  of  the 
time  would  have  prescribed  to  the  rich  man  anxious  to  make 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  : let  him  found  a 
monastery.  Thereupon  the  alderman  informs  the  Bishop  that 
some  years  ago  he  had  a serious  illness  at  Ramsey,  and  received 
in  a vision  from  a messenger  of  St.  Benedict  a promise  of  restora- 
tion to  health,  and  a command  to  build  a monastery  on  the  spot. 
He  had  already  taken  some  steps  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
injunction.  He  had  built  up  a wooden  cell  and  planted  there 
three  men  who,  “ spurning  carnal  delights,  are  living  a common 
life  ” upon  the  site  of  the  vision.  The  editor  calls  these  men 
monks,  but  in  the  chronicle  Ail  win  speaks  of  them  merely  as 
men  who  were  desirous  of  embracing  the  monastic  rule  if  there 
were  any  one  there  to  show  it  them.”  So  far,  apparently,  the 
establishment  of  the  little  community  had  enjoyed  no  ecclesiastical 
sanction — a curious  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  the  times. 
Oswald  promises  to  send  a band  of  twelve  regular  monks,  and 
Ailwin  and  the  Bishop  go  off  to  survey  the  site  of  the  proposed 
monastery.  The  Bishop  returns  to  Worcester  and  sends  the 
original  monks  from  Westbury,  and  in  the  spring  of  869  the 
work  of  building  is  begun.  The  process  of  laying  the  foundations 
is  described  with  some  minuteness  : — 

The  foundations  are  laid  the  deeper  on  account  of  the  surrounding 
marsh,  and  by  incessant  strokes  of  the  battering-ram  are  crushed  into 
solid  strength  capable  of  bearing  the  burden  to  be  laid  upon  them. 

“ A cruciform  church  with  two  towers  slowly  rises,  and  in  979 
is  dedicated  by  St.  Oswald,  now  translated  to  the  see  of  York, 
and  Alfnoth,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  Worcester.  The  ideas 
of  the  time  as  to  the  territorial  limits  of  Archiepiscopal  and  of 
Episcopal  authority  seem  to  have  been  curiously  vague.  Though 
Ramsey,  of  course,  lies  in  the  Southern  Province,  the  ceremony 
is  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  suo  iure^  though  he  is 
good  enough  to  invite  the  assistance  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.” 
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484.— Funeral  of  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  1534.— Sir  John 
Russell’s  letter  addressed  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  here  given,  is 
found  in  the  State  Papers,  Dom.  26  Hy.  VIII.,  Vol.  vii.,  1084. 
There  is  a similar  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Page,  praying  Mr. 
Secretary  “ to  be  good  master  unto  my  nephewe  ffytzwilliam 
concernying  the  misordering  of  his  wiff ; for  the  bocher  dydd 
not  only  strik  my  nece  but  w*  his  ffyst  bett  her  that  she  fell  in  a 
swoun.”  The  letter,  and  the  bill  to  which  it  refers,  give  an 
account  of  a strange  disturbance  that  occurred  during  the 
removal  of  the  body  of  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  from  London  to 
be  buried  at  Marholm. 

To  Sir  Thos.  Cromwell,  lorde  privye  seal. 

Right  Wurshipfull.  In  my  hartist  mann’*  I comend  me  unto  you  Syr. 
I send  you  here  a byll  which  I pray  you  to  loke  upon ; wherein  I thinke 
you  shall  see  some  of  the  shamfullest  demeanors  of  lewid  persons  that  was 
sene  or  hard  of  many  day.  And  by  grace  of  God  that  all  the  company 
hadd  nott  have  myschivyd  or  slayne  as  you  shall  perceyve  by  this  sayd 
byll.  And  when  thei  came  before  the  justices  of  pease  ther  they  cold  not 
order  them  ffor  they  sett  them  very  light  insomoche  that  thes  gentilmen  & 
gentilwomen  thinke  that  they  can  have  no  justice  ther ; ffor  some  of  the 
justices  ther  wer  his  neighbors  wherefore  he  myght  not  displease  them 
And  also  they  be  my  Lo.  of  Essex  tennants  wherefore  thei  shall  have  the 
more  favor  ther.  And  for  the  indifferency  of  justice  of  both  parties  And 
also  for  the  ponyshement  of  soche  rebellios  persons  as  thei  be  to  gyve 
ensample  to  other  to  be  ware  of  them.  I hartely  pray  you  that  you  wolde 
provyd  the  meanes  that  theis  persons  may  be  hadd  up  before  the  Kyngs 
Councel  that  justice  may  be  indifferently  mynystred  which  shall  not  be  in 
that  shere  ; ffor  thei  sayd  after  the  matter  was  apeasyd  that  they  repentyd 
them  seifs  nothing  so  moche  as  that  they  hadd  nott  slayne  them  all 
And  as  I understand  ther  is  an  Act*  that  wher  any  riott  is  made  above  a 
certayne  nomber  that  no  justice  of  peace  shall  detrmeyne  the  matter  nor 
cesse  any  ffyne  but  the  matter  to  be  brought  before  the  Kyngs  Councell 
and  ther  to  be  detrmymyd  that  notwithstanding  the  justices  ther  hand  sett 
the  day  that  they  shall  apere  at  a sessions  apoynted  wich  shall  be  within 
thes  X or  xij  dayes  wher  shall  be  nether  justice  nor  indifferency  for  them. 
Wherfor  I herteiy  pray  you  as  evr  I may  do  your  s^’vice  or  pleash^  that  you 
wold  cause  wryttes  or  privy  seales  as  shall  think  you  best  that  thes  lewid 
persons  may  appere  before  the  Kings  Councell  ther  to  make  answere,  ffor 
I ensure  you  thes  parties  be  moche  my  ffrendes  ffor  whome  I wold  be  as 
gladd  to  do  plash^  to  as  myself  And  inespecially  Mres  ffitzwillms  ys  my 
wifs*  neer  kinswoman  and  I her  neighbor  to  whome  I ensur  you  I am  so 
moche  bounde  to  & to  her  husband  as  to  any  gentilman  & gentilwoman 
within  the  shere  I dwell  in.  Syr  I send  my  Chapleyn  Manchester  to 
put  you  in  remembrance  hereof.  As  knoweth  o^  Lord  who  preserve  you. 
ffrom  Thornhawe  the  xxiij  day  of  August.  Yors  to  comande 

J.  Russell. 

* 11  Hy.  VII.  c.  7,  s.  3.  If  the  seid  riotte  and  unlawfull  assemble  be  committed 
with  the  nombre  of  xl  persones  or  with  lesse  nombre  then  xL  and  that  by  the  discrecion 
of  the  seid  justices  it  be  thought  hay  nous  that  then  the  principall  leders  that  have 
appered  remayn  in  prisone  unto  tyrae  they  have  founde  suertie  to  appere  afore  the  King 
and  his  Councell. 
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The  reference  for  the  following  is  : Star  Chamber,  Henry 
VIII.,  Yol.  15,  fo.  95. 

To  the  Kyng  our  Soveraygne  Lorde. 

Humble  complaynyth  and  sheweth  unto  your  highnes  your  pore 
subjects  and  Orators  Wyllm  fEytzwyllm  and  Anthonye  Cooke  that  wheras 
your  said  Orators  beyng  in  London  the  xvi  daye  of  August  laste  past 
wt  other  persons  beyng  executors  of  the  last  wyll  and  testament  of 
Wyllm  fEytzwyllmf  the  elder  Knyght  decessyde  entendyng  to  p^pare  them 
selfes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bodye  of  the  said  Wyllm  ffytzwyllm 
from  London  aforesaide  to  a certen  place  callyd  Marhm  in  the  counte  of 
Northampton  ther  to  be  buryed  accord  yng  to  the  last  wyll  of  the  said 
S'*  Wyllm  your  said  Orators  the  said  xvi  daye  of  August  dyd  send  ther 
wyvys  that  ys  to  saye,  Ann  ffytzwyllm  and  Ann  Cooke  accompanyd  w* 
fewer  other  gentylwomen  and  vii  other  persons  to  conveye  them  to  the 
place  wher  the  corps  should  be  buryed  and  to  be  ther  a day  or  twoo  before 
the  corps  shoulde  cum  thydder  to  make  p'*paracon  affore  for  dyv'^s  thyngs 
necessarye  for  that  entent  and  purpose  And  the  said  Ann  fEytzwyllm  and 
Ann  Cooke  wyfes  to  your  said  Orators  w*  the  said  only  persons  beyng  in 
ther  cumpanye  and  no  more  as  they  rode  by  the  hyghwayes  a myle  on  thys 
syde  a certen  towne  callyd  Hoddesdon  in  the  countye  of  Hertforde  over- 
tooke  oon  Robert  Mychell  a bocher  of  the  same  Towne  rydyng  and  havyng 
a boye  w^  hym  on  horsbacke  whiche  boye  had  underneth  hym  upon  his 

* Anne,  heiress  of  Sir  Guy  Sapcote,  of  Thornhaugh,  co.  Northants.,  married  in  1526 
Sir  John  Russell,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford.  She  had  been  before  this  twice  married ; 
(1)  to  Sir  John  Broughton,  of  Toddington,  co.  Beds. ; (2)  in  1518  to  Sir  Richard 
Jerningham,  a governor  of  Tournay,  who  died  in  1524.  Her  will  is  dated  19  Aug.,  1557. 
(Wiffeu’s  Memoirs  of  house  of  Russell.) 

The  second  Sir  William  Pitzwilliam’s  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Sapcote, 
of  Elton,  CO.  Hunts.  His  sister,  Anne,  married  Sir  Anthony  C6ke,  of  Giddy  Hall, 
co.  Essex. 

t Sir  W.  Eitzwilliam  was  the  son  of  John  Fitzwilliam  and  Ellen  Villiers,  of  Brockesby, 
CO.  Leic.  In  1499  he  was  Master  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors.  He  rebuilt  the 
church  of  S.  Andrew,  Undershaft,  and  built  the  chancel  of  Marholm  church.  In  1.53,8, 
he  by  deed  settled  1,200  marks  to  be  applied  by  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  to 
religious  uses.  In  1887  this  fund  was  devoted  to  divinity  scholarships  at  S.  John’s 
College,  Oxford.  In  April,  1530,  he  entertained  Cardinal  Woisey  at  Milton.  He  acquired 
Milton  by  purchase  in  1506  from  Richard  Wittelbury. 

His  will  is  dated  28  May,  1534.  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the  new  chancel  at  Marham 
which  I have  of  late  caused  to  be  made,  and  I will  that  ray  exors  cause  a tombe  of 
marble  to  be  made  there  with  a scripture  making  mention  of  my  name ; and  I will  that 
wherever  I happen  to  decease  within  the  realm  of  England  my  corpse  be  conveyed  to 
the  said  chancel  of  Marham.  If  I happen  to  die  in  London  I bequeath  vh  to  the  five 
orders  of  friars  within  that  city,  viz.,  the  Grey  Friars,  the  Black  Friars,  the  Augustin 
Friars,  the  White  Friars,  and  the  Crossed  Friars  to  the  entent  they  shall  bring  forth  my 
corpse  if  I decease  there  out  of  the  liberties  of  the  said  city,  and  to  have  in  each  of  the 
said  places  a trentall  of  masses  : to  the  four  orders  of  friars  at  Stamford  if  they  be  at 
my  burial  at  Marham  ivli  they  saying  a trentall  of  masses  in  every  of  their  places  for 
my  soul  & all  christen  souls. 

The  effigy  on  Sir  William’s  tomb  is  figured  in  Hyet’s  Sepulchral  Monuments.  The 
inscription  is  “ Sir  Wyllyam  Fitz-Wyllyams  Knight  decessyd  the  ix  day  of  August  in 
the  xxvi  yere  of  our  Soverayn  Lorde  Kyng  Henry  the  VIII.  Anno.  Dom.  MCCCCCxxxiill 
and  lyeth  buried  under  this  tomb.” 

Machyn,  in  his  diary,  1563,  says: — “The  xxij  day  of  Marche  was  mad  for  ser 
Wyllyam  Fitzwilliam  that  ded  in  the  tyme  of  Kyng  Henre  the  Vlllth  and  was  bered  in 
the  counte  of  Northamtun,  furst  a nuw  standard  and  a penon  and  armes,  cot  armur, 
elmett,  and  mantyll,  crest,  targett  and  sword ; and  the  old  taken  away,  the  crest  a 
busse  of  fethers  standyng  within  a crown  of  gold.” 

The  Fitzwilliam  arms  are ; — Lozengy,  Argent  and  Gules.  Crest ; In  a ducal 
coronet.  Or,  a triple  plume  of  Ostrich  feathers.  Argent. 

There  were  several  William  Fitzwilliams  living  temp.  Henry  VIII.  One  was 
created  Earl  of  Southampton;  he  died  without  issue  in  Oct.,  1542,  on  the  march  to 
Scotland ; by  his  will  he  directed  his  burial  to  be  in  the  church  at  Midhurst  where  his 
wife  Mabel  was  buried  1535.  He  left  500  marks  for  a tomb,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his 
burial  there.  Of  another  Sir  William,  in  1559,  Machyn  says : — “xvi  of  Octv.  was  buried 
at  Wyndesor  Sir  William  ffitzwilliams  Kt.  with  a standard  and  penon  of  armes,  cott- 
armor,  targett,  sword,  helmet  and  iij  dozen  skochyon  with  a harold  of  armes  that  was 
Master  Clarenshew  King  of  Armes ; and  gret  mone  made  fqf  ym  for  he  kept  a good 
howse  for  the  poore.” 
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horsebake  certen  sheepe  skynnes,  And  oon  of  the  si'vnts  of  the  said  Ann 
ffytzwyllm  pceyvyng  that  the  horsys  of  the  said  gentlewomen  wold  be 
affrayed  and  start  at  the  syght  of  the  said  sheep  skynnes.  And  also 
becawse  they  cawsyd  the  waye  to  be  very  dustye  gentely  desyeryd  the  said 
Mychell  that  his  s^vnt  wold  somewhat  ryde  a syde  halif  of  the  waye  to 
thentent  that  the  gentyllwomen  and  ther  companye  myght  the  more 
quyetly  and  suerly  passe  ; to  whome  the  said  bocher  prowdelye  answeryd 
and  said  that  the  way  was  as  comyn  and  free  for  hym  as  for  them  and 
wold  not  forbeyer  his  waye  for  no  mannys  pleasur  ther ; to  whome  hit  was 
gentely  aunsweryd  ageyne  that  yet  of  curtesye  he  shuld  have  been  contentyd 
a lytyll  and  forbeyr  for  the  pleasur  & ease  of  the  gentyllwomen  w*  whiche 
wordys  he  was  sore  movyd  and  callyd  hym  knave  that  made  that  aunswer 
and  ther  w^  fell  in  suche  ragyng  and  furye  of  wordys  that  hit  was  in  a 
man’'  thowght  to  the  cumpanye  ther  that  the  man  had  not  been  well  in  his 
wytt  in  so  myche  that  a gentyllman  in  the  cumpanye  callyd  Rychard  Cooke 
unkyll  to  won  of  your  said  Orators  pceyvyng  the  man  so  farr  owte  of  good 
order  thought  to  pacyfye  hym  w*  fayer  wordys,  And  said  that  ther  was  not 
in  that  cumpanye  that  eyther  entendyd  hym  hurt  in  worde  or  dede  and  said 
that  they  wolde  drynke  w*^  hym  at  the  next  towne  and  gyve  hym  a quart 
of  wyn  ther,  to  whome  the  said  bocher  answeryd  and  said  well  knave  by 
Goddys  bodye  I wyll  make  the  and  all  the  cumpanye  drynke  when  ye  cum 
to  Hoddesdon  that  padventure  ye  shall  all  repent  hit.  And  then  the  said 
Rychard  desyeryd  hym  yf  he  wold  not  be  content  to  be  a good  felowe  and 
to  leave  brawlyng  eyther  to  ryde  before  or  ellys  behynd  And  the  said 
bochef  answeryd  & said,  I wyll  ryde  styll  even  amonge  ye,  styll  sweryng 
& brawlyng.  And  theruppon  they  rode  styll  in  cumpanye  to  gydder  till 
they  cam  to  Hoddesdon.  And  the  said  bocher  eyvr  brawlyng  chydyng 
and  thretennyng  them  tyll  they  cam  to  Hoddesdon  and  when  they  wer 
enteryd  into  the  Toune  the  said  bocher  rode  afore  all  the  cumpanye  and 
gate  a great  Kydgyll  in  his  hand  and  turnyng  hym  towordys  the  cumpany 
and  stroke  at  the  facys  of  men  and  horses  to  thentent  to  kepe  them  bake. 
And  ther  w’^^  all  made  an  owte  crye  and  cryed  “Clubbes,  Clubbes,  for 
goddys  blode  stavys,  stavys  doune  thes  courtears  ” by  force  of  which 
out  crye  a great  nomber  of  pepull  w*  great  force  and  armys  sodenly  and 
ryottously  aroose  bye  estemacon  above  the  nomber  of  cc  persons  men  & 
women  aftur  the  man’’  of  an  insurreccon  bryngyng  them  bylls  stavys 
clubbes  swordys,  bockelers  bowes  & arrowes  and  all  other  sorts  of  wepons 
and  ther  w*  all  stroke  and  layd  at  the  said  gentyllwomen  and  ther 
cumpanye  and  stroke  the  horsys,  the  srvunt  & the  women  and  pullyd 
them  of  ther  horsebackes  and  ryottosly  dyd  bete  them  and  sore  woundyd 
dyvrs  of  them  and  toke  all  ther  wepons  from  them  in  so  myche  as  the  said 
Ann  ffytzwyllm  beyng  then  on  hur  horse-backe  and  pceyvyng  that  hur 
s’’vunts  & fryndys  wer  in  great  daunger  and  lyke  to  have  been  slayne 
avauncyd  hur  horse  into  the  prease  and  lyghtyd  and  cryed  to  the  pepull 
“for  the  passion  of  cryst  save  my  men.”  Wher  w*  all  the  said  bocher 
pceyvyng  hur  to  be  so  lyghtyd  of  hur  horse  cam  to  hur  most  lyke  a made 
man  and  bete  hur  to  the  grounde  and  aftur  that  she  was  downe  he  and 
other  of  the  ryottous  psons  gave  hur  above  xx  strokks  and  left  hur  in  such 
case  that  she  was  not  at  that  present  tyme  skant  able  to  stand ; And  the 
said  Ann  Cooke  perceyvyng  the  unhappye  demeanor  of  the  forsaid  furyows 
pepull  dyd  lyght  of  hur  horsse  beyng  in  the  uttermost  dyspayer  of  hur  lyff 
that  any  creator  myght  be  And  as  she  was  lyghtyng  of  hur  horsse  oon  of 
the  said  ryottose  psons  stroke  at  hur  w*  a byll  and  myssyd  hur  harme  and 
stroke  the  rayne  of  hur  brydyll  cleene  a sondre  And  the  said  ungracious 
ryottose  psons  not  beyng  thus  contentyd  but  of  ther  furthur  myschevos 
mynd  after  that  they  had  thus  trobyllyd  the  said  cupany  and  sore  beten 
and  grevosly  wonded  them  caryed  them  lyke  thevys  and  murderars  and 
put  thre  of  them  into  the  Cage  ther  to  remayne  in  preson  as  they  so  dyd 
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l)ye  the  space  of  thre  bowers  and  more  and  as  they  wer  caryeng  them  to 
prson  the  said  Rychard  Cooke  callyd  to  them  and  desyeryd  them  to  kepe 
the  peaas  saying  to  them  that  they  shuld  have  what  they  wold  desyer  and 
■wold  have  declaryd  to  them  the  hast  that  they  had  in  ther  jurney  to 
whome  the  said  bocher  aunsweryd  and  said  “ Nay,  knave,  by  goddy’s  blod 
thow  shalt  to  the  stokks  as  well  as  they  ” And  he  said  he  was  contentyd 
so  to  doo  to  whome  the  said  bocher  said  “ Nay  by  goddys  sowle  thow  shalt 
not  chose  ” rehersying  the  same  wordys  vi  or  vij  tymes.  How  be  hit  as 
they  wer  pnttyng  the  s^'vnts  in  the  cage  the  said  Rycharde  cooke  gate  hym 
into  an  Inne  in  the  Tonne  And  furthermore  the  said  ryottosse  psons  not 
beyng  yet  contentyd  nor  wyllyng  by  no  man^  of  treatye  fayer  wordys  nor 
promyse  to  pacyfye  ther  ungracyous  purpose  cast  the  myer  and  dyrtt  of 
the  strett  apon  ther  facys  and  clothes  and  cast  Ale  and  drynke  in  ther 
facys  after  suche  a cruel  and  shamefull  man^  as  the  lyke  hath  not  been 
seen  in  any  tyme  heretofore  And  yf  ther  had  been  but  only  oon  honest 
man  or  woman  dwellyng  in  the  Toune  suche  unreasonable  and  bestly 
maner  had  not  ben  usyd  consyderyng  w*  what  gentyll  man^  the  said 
gentyllwomen  and  ther  cupany  handyllyd  and  entreated  the  said  un- 
gracyous psons  And  yf  hit  had  not  chauncyd  that  an  honest  man  of  the 
countrey  dwellyng  thre  mylys  of  whos  name  ys  as  yete  unknowen  to  your 
said  orators  had  not  ben  at  that  tyme  in  ther  cupany  hit  had  ben  vere 
lyke  that  the  said  gentylwomen  and  ther  s^'vnts  and  cumpany  had  ben 
slayne  and  murderyd  And  after  warde  whan  the  said  Robert  Mychell  and 
the  said  unthryftye  ryottose  persons  had  thus  shamefully  and  ryottosly  sore 
liurt  beyten  and  imp^sonyd  the  said  persons  yet  the  said  bocher  beyng  hjrm 
selff  than  constable  of  the  Toune  cam  to  the  bowse  wher  the  said  Rychard 
Cooke,  Anne  ffytzwyllyam  and  Anne  Cooke  werr  and  ther  fersly  made  a 
newe  assaute  uppon  them  beyng  in  ther  Inne,  ther  s^vnts  then  beyng  in 
the  Cage  and  wold  yf  the  said  straunge  person  had  not  ther  ben  of  a 
lyklyhode  have  had  bothe  the  said  Rychard  Cooke  and  the  said  gentylwomen 
also  to  the  Cage  wher  ther  said  servnts  styll  remeynyd  And  afterwarde 
when  the  rage  and  furye  was  sumwhat  slakyd  the  said  Rychard  Cooke 
entreatyd  the  said  Mychell  and  other  the  said  ryottose  persons  to 
dely vJ*  his  said  cupanye  out  of  p^son  aftur  that  they  had  ben  ther  almost 
fower  bowers  to  whom  the  said  Mychell  & dyvers  others  answeryd  and 
said  Nay  knave  had  wee  knowen  as  myche  as  wee  know  nowe  by  goddys 
bodye  you  shuld  have  ben  slayne  evry  mother  sonne.  Wee  wold  thowe 
knowest  hit,  we  have  betton  in  thys  Toune  the  Lorde  marques  s^vnts  and 
wyll  do  so  to  the  best  menys  s>*vnts  in  England  yea  and  they  wer  the 
Kyngs  s^vnts  yf  they  cum  thys  waye  and  dyspleese  us  we  wyll  serve  them 
soo.  And  thus  the  wyffes  and  s^vnts  of  yor  said  orators  beyng  in  godys 
pease  and  yowers  wer  w<^  force  and  armys  the  day  and  yere  above  said 
ryottosly  assawtyd  beton  and  woundyd  and  eviltreatyd  to  the  extreme  fear 
and  perell  of  ther  lyvys  and  ageynst  your  peace  and  to  the  most  perylose 
example  that  may  be.  Over  and  besydys  this  most  drad  Sovraigne  lorde 
on  the  morowe  next  folowyng  that  ys  to  saye  the  xxij  day  of  August  last 
past  your  said  subjects  w^  dyv^'s  other  of  the  executors  of  the  said  Willm 
fEytzwyllm  and  dyv^s  other  ther  servts  and  fryndys  not  knowyn  of  the 
said  mysdemanor  cam  w^  the  bodye  to  conveye  hit  to  the  place  appoyntyd 
thorowe  Hoddesdon  afforesaid  And  then  and  ther  cam  oon  Lee  a pryst 
beyng  curat  of  the  said  Towne  to  Rychard  Ogle  gentylman  oon  of  the 
executors  of  the  said  S’"  Willm  fEytzwyllm  and  sodenly  toke  hym  by  the 
brydyll  and  said  “Yf  thow  wylt  not  agree  w<^  me  for  the  buryal  of 
the  corse  I have  auctory  te  to  burye  hym  here  at  thys  parishe  Churche  and  so 
I wyll,”  to  whome  the  said  Richard  Ogle  answeryd  & said  “ I pray  you 
goo  to  the  Kyng’s  harrode  at  armys  beyng  then  p^sent  and  he  wyll  make 
you  answer  And  he  said  he  had  nought  to  do  w*  hym  and  so  answeryd 
and  so  behavyd  hymself  that  hyt  semyd  verely  by  his  demeanor  lykly  that 
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he  was  myndyd  to  pyke  a quarrell  and  to  gyve  occasyon  of  brekyng  of 
yowr  peas  and  in  conclusyon  wold  not  suffer  the  corse  to  passe  tyll  he  had 
recyvyd  of  the  said  Eychard  Ogle  how  be  hit  notwithstandyng  that 
he  wold  have  had  myche  more  money  yet  the  said  Eychard  Ogle  so  fayer 
entreatyd  hym  that  he  toke  but  only  xx^^  In  consyderacon  of  all  wch 
p^mysses  hit  may  please  your  hyghnes  to  graunt  your  most  gracyous 
severall  wrytts  of  sub  pena  as  well  ageynst  Eobt.  Mychell  and  the  said 
Curat  as  ageynst  all  other  the  said  ryottose  persons  comandyng  them  by 
•the  same  at  a certen  daye  and  under  a crten  payne  by  your  hyghnes  to 
be  lymyttyd  and  appoyntyng  psonally  to  appere  before  the  Lordys  of  yor 
most  honorable  Counsell  at  Westm^  to  answer  to  the  p^’mysses  and  yor 
said  Orators  shall  dayly  pray  to  God  for  the  good  preservation  of 
your  most  Eyall  estate  in  honor  long  to  endure. 

There  was  no  warrant  for  the  curate’s  demand  of  toll.  A 
Mortuary  fee,  pecunia  sepulchralis,  or  soul  shot,  was  due  to  the 
church  of  the  parish  to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  whether 
buried  there  or  not.  This  fee  is  known  as  the  principal  legacy, 
and  called  principal  ” in  mediseval  wills.  21  Hy.  YIII.  c.  6 as 
to  excessive  mortuaries  fixes  the  fee  from  an  estate  of  less  than 
£30  to  be  3s.  ^d.  ; over  £30  at  6s.  M.  ; over  £40  at  10s. 

The  Bill  in  this  Star-chamber  suit  is  a fair  example  of  the 
intolerable  practice  of  pleading  evidence  which  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  Chancery.  The  Court  of  Star-chamber  derived  its 
jurisdiction  from  the  Act  of  3 Hy.  YII.  c.  1.  An  Acte  geving 
the  Court  of  Star-chamber  authority  to  punnyshe  dyvers  Mys- 
•demeanors.  It  recites  that  “ by  ontrue  demeanyng  of  Sherevys 
in  makyng  of  panells  and  other  ontrewe  retournes,  by  taking  of 
money  by  juryes,  by  greate  riotts  and  unlawfull  assembley,  the 
polacye  and  good  rule  of  this  realme  is  almost  subdued  ” and 
constitutes  the  court  of  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  Keeper  of 
the  Privy  Seal,  and  others  of  the  Council,  upon  bill  or  information 
to  call  before  them  by  writ  all  such  transgressors. 

The  records  of  this  Court  do  not  support  the  opinion  that  its 
process  was  used  to  oppress  the  subject.  There  are  a few 
instances  of  fining  juries  for  giving  perverse  verdicts ; but  the 
mass  of  business  seems  to  have  been  tried  with  impartiality. 
The  costs  are  not  excessive.  The  judgment  in  this  suit  is  lost, 
but  the  defendant  evidently  was  mulcted  in  costs.  Here  are  the 
taxed  costs  : if  multiplied  by  ten  to  get  the  present  value  of 
money,  they  are  on  the  county  court  scale. 
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The  Costs  & Chargs  of  Willm  ffitzwillm  and  Antony  Coke  ageynst  Rob 
Michell  of  Hoddysdon  bocher  for  the  Riot  made  by  him  and  other, 
:ffirst  for  a conncelor  from  London  to  hertford  to  opteyne  day  'j 
ovr*  be  cawse  the  sessions  were  appoynted  at  suche  tyme  as 
the  said  Willm  & Antony  were  att  the  buryall  of  S^-  Willm 

ffitzwillm  

Item  to  a councellor  for  ij  sevJ'al  dayes  at  hertford  that  cam ' 

from  London  to  giff  evidence  to  the  jure  

Item  for  sevi'al  by  11s  of  inditement  as  well  for  riot  as  for 

trespasse  and  extorcon  

Item  for  the  costs  of  the  said  Willm  & Antony  and  of  ther  1 
Councell  & witnesses  *at  hertford  ij  sevrall  dayes  to  the  j-  iiij^h 

nombre  of  xx  persons  

Item  for  a subpena  ageynst  Michell  ijs.  vi^ 

Item  for  a Councellor  for  drawyng  the  byll  ij®.  iiijd. 

Item  for  attachment  ageynst  the  said  Mychell  ijs.  vi^. 

Item  to  a pursy vunt  for  goyng  to  hym v®. 

Item  to  a councellor  for  drawing  of  the  Interrogatores  upon 

whiche  Michell  was  examynd  j 

Item  for  the  examynacon  of  fyve  witnesses  in  the  Starrel  g 

Chambr / ^ 

Item  for  ij  councellors  in  the  Starre  Chambr  befor  my  lord 

Chancellor  & other  lords  of  the  Councel  

Item  in  costs  & expenses  to  divrs  persons  that  came  out  of  the 

countrey  at  sundry  tymes  to  gev  evidence 

Item  for  ij  subpena  ageynst  on  Wyks  and  one  Sawer  to  be 

witness  

Item  for  a cerciorare  to  remove  the  inditement  of  extorcon  1 ..g 
ageynst  the  prest  • 


ij®- 
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li^ 

ij®- 

vid 

ij®- 
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ij®- 

vi^. 
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• iiij^. 
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xvi®. 
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